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THE   TWENTY-FIPTH   ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

WmtsH^ixt  ^xdjBolofiitBl  Sc  Natural  flistotg  ^orletg, 

HELD  AT  MARLBOROUGH, 
Ikesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  August  Vlih,  IZth,  and  \^h, 

1879. 

FBBSIDENT  07  THE   UBBTIirO, 

Thb  Most  Honoubablb  The  Maequis  of  Ailbsbuet. 

|N  Taesday^  August  12th,  the  Society  assembled  for  its  tweuty- 
fifth  Annual  Meeting,^  at  the  Town  Hall,  Marlborough,  an 
interval  of  no  less  than  twenty  years  having  elapsed  since  its  last 
visit  to  that  town. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  half -past  two  o'clock  by  the  President  of 
the  Meeting,  The  Most  Honourable  The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  who 
opened  the  proceedings  by  welcoming  the  Society  to  Marlborough, 
and  expressing  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  performing  the  duty 
allotted  to  him,  though  he  wished  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  one 
better  acquainted  than  he  was  with  the  subjects  which  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  their  association.  He  did  not  pretend  to  have 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  archsBology ;  and  he  only  accepted  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  his  neighbours  and  friends.  He  congratulated  them 
upon  the  joyful  day  on  which  they  had  met.  The  weather  appeared 
to  be  the  subject  of  constant  discussion  on  every  occasion,  and 

^  In  preparing  thiB  acoonnt  of  the  Marlborough  Meeting  the  Editor  desires  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  deriyed  from  the  columns  of  the  Marlborough 
Times,  and  the  Devizes  Gazette. 
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probably  it  was  a  subject  that  had  been  more  discussed  this  year 
than  at  any  time  that  they  could  remember.  He  was  glad  that  it 
was  now  so  favourable^  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  they 
would  have  a  fine  week.  He  would  not  detain  them  any*  longer^ 
but  call  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  business  of  the 
Meeting  before  them.  He  must,  however,  cougratulate  them  on 
their  visit  to  Marlborough,  and  assure  them  that  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  meet  them  again  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  The 
Noble  Lord  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  (one  of  the 
General  Secretaries)  to  read  the 

REPORT. 

''The  Committee  of  the  Wiltshire  ArchsBological  and  Natural 
History  Society  desires  to  oflTer  a  very  brief  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelvemonths :  for  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  drawing  up  of  the  annual  report  of  a  Society  whose  course 
has  been  marked  by  uniform  prosperity,  from  its  formation  in  1858 
to  the  present  time,  however  pleasurable  it  may  be  in  a  certain  sense^ 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Year  after  year  the  Committee  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  congratulating  themselves  and  the  Members  on  the 
success  of  their  proceedings,  and  on  that  entire  cordiality  and  agree- 
ment which  have  been  throughoutmaintained.  Hence  the  monotonous 
character  of  these  reports  seems  unavoidable. 

"  As  regards  the  Number  of  Members y  the  names  now  on  our  books 
amount  to  380,  being  a  slight  increase  since  this  time  last  year ;  as 
though  several  old  and  valued  friends  have  passed  away,  or  have  left 
the  county,  or  retired  from  the  Society  during  the  period,  there  has 
been  more  than  an  equal  number  of  admissions  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies. Among  those  whose  loss  we  deplore,  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Rev.  George  Stallard,  Yicar  of  East  Grafton,  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hall,  Rector  of  Semley,  both  of  whom  were  very 
early  Members  of  our  Society. 

''  In  regard  to  Finance,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  year  has  been  so  lately  printed  in  the  Magazine  that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  enter  into  particulars:  enough  that  our  financial 
position  is  practically  about  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  last  report 
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was  zead^  at  which  time  the  balance  in  hand  was  annonnced  as  about 
£152. 

''The  Magazine  has  been  continued  so  far  as  the  funds  available 
for  paHication  would  allow ;  and  two  numbers  have  been  issued 
smoe  this  time  last  year;  it  is  hoped  with  no  decline  of  interesting 
material.  Another  number  is  in  progress^  and  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn. 

''The  Museum  has  received  many  valuable  additions  during  the 
past  twelvemonths ;  among  which  should  specially  be  mentioned  a 
large  collection  of  Roman-British  specimens  of  pottery,  and  metal 
vases  and  implements  excavated  at  Westbury,  through  the  exertions 
oF  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  iron  works. 

"The  Library  has  been  enriched  by  a  gift  from  the  Rev.  Canon 
Cleather,  Vicar  of  Aldboume,  of  an  admirable  copy  of  Andrewes  and 
Dniy's  Map  of  Wiltshire,  in  a  series  of  sheets,  bound  together  in 
one  volume. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  of  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  Society.  Your  Committee  would  only  add  their 
best  thanks  for  the  help  accorded  to  them  in  many  quarters ;  while 
they  express  an  earnest  hope  that  throughout  the  county  regard  will 
be  had  to  the  preservation  of  all  objects  of  interest,  whether  in  the 
field  of  Archsology  or  of  Natural  History ;  and  invite  communication 
on  any  discovery  which  may  be  made.  At  the  same  time  they  beg 
most  emphatically  to  declare  that  so  far  from  having  exhausted  the 
objects,  for  the  investigation  of  which  this  Society  was  formed  (as 
some  have  rashly  surmised),  they  have  as  yet  but  made  a  beginning 
in  the  vast  field  before  them,  and  merely  disclosed  a  fraction  of  the 
almost  inexhaustible  treasures  which  the  County  of  Wilts,  on  its 
downs  and  in  its  vales,  above  all  other  counties,  contains.^' 

SiE  John  Lubbock  said  it  devolved  upon  him  as  President  of  the 
Society,  to  have  the  agreeable  duty  of  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  he  congratulated  the  members  on  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  Society,  which  was  due  in  such  a  great  measure  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  officers,  and  especially  the  indefatigable  Secretary, 
Mr.  Smith.  He  thought  when  they  examined  the  programmes 
issued  and  the  maps  prepared  that  they  might  look  forward  to  a 
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very  pleasant  meeting  this  year  also — and  in  that  respect  the  officers 
of  the  Society  were  entitled  to  great  credit,  and  above  all  things 
perhaps  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which,  in  spite  of  great 
difficulties,  they  had  provided  them  with  such  beautiful  weather. 

Mr.  C.  Penruddockb  seconded  the  report^  which  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  reminded  the  Members  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  they  would  lose  the  services  of  their  present  President,  his 
term  of  office  having  expired,  and  he  was  sure  everybody  must 
regret  it,  as  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  a  better  President  than 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  However,  he  had  the  honor  of  proposing  a  very 
worthy  successor — subject  to  his  consent,  for  he  was  now  absent 
from  England — in  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  who  he  was  certain 
would  preside  over  them  (if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  office)  to  their  satisfaction.  He  moved  that  Lord  Edmond 
Pitzmaurice  be  elected  President  for  the  three  years  1880 — ^2  both 
inclusive. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Olivier  seconded  the  proposition^  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CuNNiNGTON  proposcd  the  re-election  of  the  General  Secre- 
taries (the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  and  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.),  the  General 
Curators,  the  Local  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditors,  and  the 
Committee,  substituting  in  the  latter  the  name  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  S. 
Bingham,  Berwick  Bassett,  for  that  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Warre,  who 
wished  to  retire. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  seconded  the  proposition^  and  it  was 
adopted. 

Lord  Ailbsburt  then  called  upon  Canon  Jackson  to  read  his 
paper  on  "  Savemake  Forest,'^  which  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  but  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here,  as  it  will  be  printed 
in  a  future  page  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Noble  Chairman,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  rose  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon  Jackson.  He  was  sure  he  was 
only  expressing  the  feeling  of  all  when  he  assured  Mr.  Jackson  how 
greatly  delighted  they  had  been  by  listening  to  his  very  instructive 
paper.  His  Lordship  said  he  felt  keenly  alive  to  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving  intact  all   the    interesting  memorials  on    the    property 
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which  had,  by  the  will  of  Providence^   come  under  his  control. 
LoED  Charles  Brucb^  M.P.^  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said^  that  Canon  Jackson  had  told  them  a  great  deal  that  was  new 
as  well  as  much  that  was  really  interesting.     As  they  were  aware, 
the  greater  part  of  his  own  life  had  been  associated  with  the  forest, 
and  he  would  just  allude  to  one  or  two  points  on  which  the  Canon 
had  touched  in  his  address.     The  first  remark  he  would  make  had 
reference  to  the  interesting  tenure  horn  which  Mr.  Jackson  had 
mentioned.     There  was  a  curious  incident  connected  with  it  in  which 
his  gnmdfather  was  concerned.    In  his  time  the  King  came  and  paid 
a  visit  to  Savemake  House,  and  stayed  two  or  three  days ;  and  just  as 
His  Majesty  was  going  away  his  grandfather  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  was  pleased  with  his  entertainment.    The  King  assured  him  that 
he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  everything,  but  he  had  omitted  to 
discharge  a  rather  important  duty.     Perhaps  he  was  not  aware,  the 
King  told  him,  that  his  property  would  pass  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  ijxe  Crown  if  he  did  not  discharge  the  duty.     His  gprand- 
father  on  hearing  this  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  trepidation 
and  enquired  what  the  duty  was.     *'  You  have  forgotten,''  the  King 
replied,  "  to  blow  your  tenure  horn.     When  a  King  of  England 
comes  here  and  that  horn  is  not  blown,  your  property  becomes  for- 
feited to  the  Crown.''     His  grandfather  lost  no  time  in  discharging 
the  duty,  and  fortunately  the  estate  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants.      Canon  Jackson  had  spoken  of  the  air  of  mystery 
which  hung  about  Savemake  Forest,  and  this  had  reminded  him  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  to  his  father.     He  had  occasion  to  go 
down  to  meet  the  coach,  and  afher  it  had  come  within  ear-shot  it 
suddenly  stopped.     He  heard  a  gun  fired,  which  he  thought  a  very 
mysterious  circumstance.     After  a  while  the  coach  drove  up  when 
the  only  two  persons  were  the  driver  and  guard.     He  concluded  that 
a  highway  robbery  bad  been  committed,  and  made  inquiries,  but 
learnt  nothing.     He  caused  the  coach  to  be  searched,  when  he  found 
one  of  his  fine  bucks  stowed  away  out  of  sight,  and  thus  the  coach- 
man and  guard  were  detected  in  their  misdeed.     He  concluded  by 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon  Jackson. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 
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This  concladed  the  meetings  and  the  visitors  then  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  different  objects  of  interest  in  the  town^  being  much 
aided  therein  by  fly-leaves  compiled  with  much  care  suggesting  the 
most  notable  objects.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary^  with  its  ancient 
Norman  doorway  date  about  1150;  the  Church  of  St.  Peter^  with 
its  tower  116  feet  high^  erected  early  in  the  fifteenth  century^  and 
containing  monuments  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde^  &c. ;  Preshute 
Church;  dedicated  to  St.  George,  with  its  famous  font^  and  a  brass 
dated  1518;  and  also  the  College^  the  *^  Old  House''  (formerly  the 
Castle  Hotel)  which  was  previously  for  about  one  hundred  years  the 
seat  of  the  Seymour  family^  built  circ.  1640^  by  Francis  Lord 
Seymour^  upon  the  site  of  Marlborough  Castle. 

Last;  but  by  no  means  least;  the  Temporary  Museum  which  bad 
been,  arranged  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston 
and  his  able  colleagues :  but  indeed  there  must  have  been  many 
busy  workers  and  many  nimble  fingers  engaged  in  collecting  and 
arranging  such  stores  of  archsological  and  natural  history  specimens 
as  filled  the  ''  Upper  School/'  which  had  been  kindly  granted  by 
the  College  authorities  for  that  purpose. 

THE  DINNER 

took  place  at  the  Town  Hall;  about  one  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen  attended;  the  President  of  the  Meeting  (the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  health  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
was  given  by  Lobd  Chablss  BeucE;  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  HoxiGHTON;  Rector  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Army;  Navy,  and 
Auxiliary  Forces  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  RoGEaS;  and  responded 
to  by  Lord  Henbt  Bruce  and  Major  Merriman.  In  proposing 
the  health  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Magistrates  of  the  County^ 
Canon  Jackson  remarked  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Magistrates 
had  always  been  great  patrons  of  their  Society.  Their  very  first 
patron  was  old  Lord  Lansdowne  (the  grandfather  of  their  present 
patron)  who  took  the  chair  twenty-six  years  ago  at  Devizes,  when 
the  Society  was  inaugurated;  and  he  always  supported  it  very 
heartily.     His  Lordship  was  not  only  Lord  Lieutenant;  but  he  was 
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Custoi  Roiulorum.  He  was  on  one  occasion  yisiting^  at  Bowood, 
wheo^  haying  an  eye  to  business^  he  reminded  His  Lordship  that  he 
was  not  only  Lord  Lieutenant  bnt  Custos  Rotnloram,  which  meant 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls^  and  so  he  said^  "  Would  yon  allow  me  to  see 
any  of  the  rolls  which  you  have  in  your  keeping  ? ''  His  Lordship 
replied,  "  I  know  my  duties  as  Lord  Lieutenant  very  well^  but  what 
my  duties  are  as  Custos  Rotuhrum  I  don't  know^  and  what  rolls  I 
«Q  supposed  to  have  the  custody  of  I  haven't  the  sh'ghtest  idea.'' 
He  could  look  hack  on  many  magistrates,  the  late  Mr.  Matchamj 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  and  half-a-dozen  others,  who  had  also  been 
first-rate  archaeologists,  and  he  was  happy  to  think  there  were  several 
present  who  were  supporters  of  their  Society. 
The  Rev.  C.  Soamss  responded  to  the  toast. 
The  Noble  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the  Society  once 
more  in  their  ancient  and  loyal  borough  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  representing  in  Parliament  for  forty-six  years,  and  which  he 
hoped  had  done  its  duty  in  giving  them  a  hospitable  reception. 
They  were  always  indebted  on  such  occasions  to  the  courtsey  and 
kindness  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
sincere  regard.  The  ancient  and  loyal  borough  of  Marlboroughj 
whether  before  the  days  of  reform  or  since,  had  always  had  a  Town 
Council  of  which  it  had  every  reason  to  be  proud,  though  never  more 
60  than  at  the  present  time.  The  Mayor  had  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  assist  them  in  making  their  meeting  a  successful  one, 
and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  had  shewn  the  Society  the  greatest 
kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  Mayor,  in  returning  thanks,  welcomed  the  Society  to  Marl- 
borough, and  sincerely  hoped  they  would  spend  three  days  of  perfect 
enjoyment^  and  of  that  he  had  no  doubt,  provided  the  favourable 
weather  continued.  He  hoped  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Local 
Secretaries  for  their  comfort  and  convenience  had  met  with  their  ap* 
proval.  If  there  were  not  in  Marlborough  itself  many  objects  of 
archsBological  value,  yet  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  were  the 
remains  of  the  works  of  their  forefathers,  and  they  were  possessed 
of  the  deepest  interest.     The  Mayor  also  reminded  them  of  the 
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grand  old  British  camp  at  Avebaiy^  the  barrows^  and  the  many  old 
British  remains  which  would  during  the  next  two  days  come  under 
their  notice.  Amongst  other  things  worthy  of  mention^  not  the 
least  was  the  excellent  Museum  got  together  by  the  energies  of  Mr. 
Preston :  while  their  excellent  friend  Mr.  Merriman^  who  was  always 
ready  to  come  to  the  fronts  had  been  diving  down  among  the  cob- 
webs of  the  old  municipal  chests^  and  no  doubt  had  found  matter  of 
deep  interest  for  his  paper  to-morrow. 

Mr.  C.  Pexeuddockb  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  noble 
Chairman — the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  Some  years  ag^^  when 
President  of  the  Society,  he  prophesied  that  the  Wiltshire  archsBol- 
og^ts  would  havd  a  hearty  greeting  wherever  they  went,  and  he 
was  sure  that  prophecy  had  been  abundantly  fulfilled  that  day. 
Canon  Jackson,  in  his  able  address,  had  alluded  to  the  deer  and  all 
kinds  of  luxuries,  the  ghosts  and  all  kinds  of  horrors,  of  the  forest. 
They  had  received  venison  without  having  taken  it,  and  nothing  but 
kindness  from  the  Noble  President  of  the  Meeting.  He  had  now 
to  ask  them  to  drink  his  health,  and  in  doing  so  they  would  not 
only  think  kindly  of  him,  but  of  the  whole  house  of  Bruce. 

The  Masquis  of  Ailbsbubt  said  if  it  was  a  greater  honour  to 
him  for  his  health  to  be  proposed  by  one  more  than  another,  it  was 
by  one  bearing  the  name  of  Penruddocke.  They  had  been  the 
warmest  friends  of  his  family,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
them  from  John  Hungerford  Penruddocke  down  to  the  present  day^ 
and  it  was  a  name  always  honoured  and  respected.  Mr.  Penruddocke 
who  came  from  Compton  Chamberlayne,  was  a  true  pattern  of  the 
country  gentleman,  avoiding  all  extreme  feeling,  especially  with  his 
constituents,  with  whom  he  never  talked  politics.  That  gentleman, 
when  Member  for  Wilton,  would  say,  "  Don't  let  us  talk  about 
politics,  but  come  out  to-morrow  with  my  harriers.^*  Archseology 
was  far  beyond  his  comprehension,  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best.  He  was  trustee  of  various  properties  affected  by  the  Monu- 
ments Bill  introduced  by  his  friend  on  the  left,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  who 
seemed  to  think  there  was  danger  of  his  not  taking  care  of  the 
"  DeviPs  Den.^'  He  should  always  treat  the  "  Devil's  Den  with 
great  respect.    They  had  a  most  excellent  discourse  from  Canon 
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Jackson^  who  described  Savernake  Forest  in  a  way  he  had  never 
heard  it  treated  before,  and  no  doubt  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  felt  himself  totally  unable  to  make  an  opening 
speech  worthy  of  the  meeting,  but  if  he  had  been  of  any  little 
assistance  he  was  only  too  glad,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  he  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  them  all  to  Savernake  to-morrow  to 
lonch.  His  Lordship  then  proposed  the  health  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  welcomed  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lubbock  and  their  two  daughters. 
Sir  John  was  deeply  interested  in  archsBology  and  their  ancient 
monuments,  and  he  may  rest  certain  that  he  himself  would  respect 
the  '*  Devil^s  Den,"  and  every  other  Wiltshireman  their  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

Sia  John  Lubbock,  after  responding,  said  he  must  confess  that 
when  he  first  came  down  to  Wiltshire  in  his  present  capacity,  he  did 
BO  with  a  considerable  amount  of  hesitation  and  trepidation,  but  the 
kindness  and  cordiality  he  received  soon  put  him  completely  at  his 
ease,  and  made  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  amongst  the  most 
pleasant  and  agreeable  days  of  the  year.  Lord  Ailesbury  referred 
to  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so  he  him* 
self  should  not  have  said  a  word  upon  that  much-vexed  subject,  but 
tiie  fact  was  the  Ancient  Monuments  Preservation  Bill  was,  per- 
h^>s  necessarily,  drawn  up  in  language  of  a  somewhat  technical  and 
abstruse  character,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  anyone  not  a  lawyer  to 
undeistand  what  the  provisions  of  it  were  :  but  nothing  was  further 
from  the  intention  of  those  who  brought  forward  the  Bill  than  to 
imagine  that  all  the  owners  of  ancient  monuments  were  at  all  likely 
to  destroy  them.  When  the  schedule  was  drawn  up  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  invidious  to  leave  out  any  important  monuments 
because  they  were  known  to  be  safe,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
make  a  list  of  them  whether  they  were  safe  or  not.  It  was 
only  in  this  sense  that  some  were  included,  such  as  that  which  the 
Noble  Chairman  had  mentioned,  and  which,  he  was  quite  sure, 
would  be  perfectly  safe  without  any  such  protection.  The  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be  this,  that  if  the  owner  of  any  of  those  ancient 
monuments  wished  to  destroy  it,  the  nation  would  have  the  power 
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of  saying,  ''Give  us  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  it  at  a  fair 
valuation/^  So  that  they  would  see  that  all  those  who,  like  Lord 
Ailesbnry,  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments,  would  not  be 
interfered  with  the  least  bit  in  the  world.  That  being  the  case,  if 
his  Lordship  had  still  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
should  have  confidently  claimed  him  as  a  supporter  when  he  brought 
the  Bill  forward  again,  as  he  proposed  to  do  next  session.  He  now 
begged  to  propose  the  health  of  the  General  Secretaries,  the  General 
Curators,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Society.  In  spite  of  all  that 
had  been  done,  there  still  remained  much  to  do,  in  fact,  to  use  the 
graphic  simile  of  Sir  George  Balfour  in  the  House  the  other  day, 
''  What  has  been  done  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  do^  is 
really  but  a  fiea-bite  in  the  ocean.'' 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  the  health 
of  those  who  had  really  undertaken  the  work  of  the  Meeting,  the 
Local  Committee,  and  especially  the  Local  Secretaries.  The  inde- 
fatigable labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  R.  W.  Merriman, 
and  Mr.  H.  P.  Dixon,  had  secured  a  most  successful  Meeting,  and 
they  were  entitled  to  their  warmest  acknowledgments. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  in  reply,  remarked  that  his  share  of  the 
work  had  been  merely  routine,  and  the  credit  was  due  to  Mr. 
Merriman  and  Mr.  Dixon,  who  had  arranged  all  the  details.  As  to 
the  Museum,  he  could  safely  say  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  help  who  did  not  most  cordially  give  it.  Their  thanks 
were  especially  due  to  the  College  authorities,  who  wished  to  show 
the  Society  some  special  distinction,  for  any  ordinary  Society  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  College  buildings.  The 
authorities  had  placed  the  resources  of  the  College  entirely  at  their 
disposal,  and  therefore  their  thanks  were  especially  due  to  them,  and 
also  to  those  who  had  so  generously  contributed  to  the  museum  and 
those  who  had  spent  so  much  time  in  arranging  it,  and  their  name 
was  legion. 

The  health  of  "  The  Ladies ''  was  proposed  by  Lord  Frbderick 
Bruce,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Woodward,  after  which  the 
company  separated. 
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FIRST  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  attractions  of  the  Temporary  Museum  in  the  '' Modem 
School "  of  the  College  were  so  great  that  it  was  past  eight  o'clock 
before  the  President  of  the  Society  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  jx)ok  the 
chair  in  the  "  Bradleian^^'  which  was  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  company  assembled  to  listen  to  the  papers  announced  in  the 
programme.  The  Chairman  first  called  upon  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Pesston, 
who  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  '^  Echinus,  or  Sea  Urchin/' 
illustrating  his  lecture  by  a  shell  and  several  diagrams,  which  showed 
the  wonderfxil  anatomy  and  economy  even  of  this  comparatively  low 
OTganization. 

Next^  Mr.  S.  B.  Dixon  read  a  paper  on  '^  Some  Uses  of  Flint 
Implements/'  directing  attention  to  the  Neolithic  Period,  as  to  this 
period  must  be  assigned  all  the  specimens  hitherto  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  His  principal  object  was  to  show  that  the  imple- 
ments of  our  district  are  analogous  to  those  now  in  use,  and  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  the  makers  and  users  of  them  were  no  further 
advanced  in  civilization  than  are  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Still  as  we  have  advanced  to  the  present 
high  standard  from  so  low  a  starting  point,  a  similar  progress  and 
development  may  be  in  store  for  them. 

Then  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  read  a  paper  on  '^  British  Stone  and 
Earthworks  on  the  Marlborough  Downs,''  but  previous  to  doing  so 
begged  to  introduce  to  the  Meeting  an  archaeological  map,  on  a 
large  scale  (six  inches,  linear  measure,  to  the  mile),  which  (though 
not  yet  quite  completed)  he  had  been  above  twenty  years  in  making  : 
and  during  that  time  had  ridden  over  several  thousand  miles,  tra- 
versing each  district  in  every  direction,  and  examining  every  acre  of 
ground  in  his  search  for  ancient  remains.  The  map  was  intended 
to  show,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  exact  position  of  every  barrow 
or  other  earthwork  and  stone- work  of  British  times  which  still  exists 
on  the  downs  between  Marlborough  and  Devizes :  indeed,  some  of 
the  barrows  so  marked  now  exist  only  on  the  map,  as  the  ploughshare 
has  within  the  last  twenty  years  completely  obliterated  their  locality, 
and  others  are  gpradually  disappearing  before  cultivation.     The  map 
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embraced  one  hundred  square  miles^  taking  Avebury  for  its  centre^ 
and  comprized  the  plateau  of  down  which  lies  between  the  vales  of 
Pewsey  on  the  souths  Swindon  on  the  north,  Bromham,  Rowde,  and 
Calne,  on  the  west,  and  the  vale  of  Ogbourne  on  the  east. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paper  the  Chaibmak  moved  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  several  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  them, 
and  after  partaking  of  tea  and  coffee,  the  company  separated. 

EXCURSION  ON  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  ISth. 

At  nine  o^clock  a  large  number  of  carriages  assembled  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  forming  a  long  cavalcade,  proceeded  up  the  Oranham 
Hill,  near  the  White  Horse  (made  by  Mr.  Ghreasley's  pupils  in  1804), 
to  Wans  Dyke.  This  is  but  of  low  elevation  where  it  appears  beside 
the  road,  but  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  too  anxiously  directed 
to  the  skies  to  note  closely  any  terrestrial  phenomena ;  for  it  was 
only  too  evident  a  severe  thunder-storm  was  threatening.  Thus  the 
party  were  content  with  a  distant  view  of  the  more  interesting 
portion  of  the  earthworks  on  Huish  HiU,  but  it  held  up  long  enough 
for  them  to  enjoy  the  view  and  note  the  conformation  of  the  British 
village,  apparently  of  very  rude  and  early  construction,  and  un- 
doubted traces  of  the  pit-dwellings  of  our  early  forefathers  can  here 
be  distinguished.  As  the  party  neared  Clench  Common  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  lightning  and  thunder  were  most 
terrific.  Shelter  was  taken  in  various  localities,  and  indeed  the 
electric  disturbances  immediately  overhead  were  a  grand  sight  for 
those  who  could  divest  themselves  of  a  feeling  of  danger.  The  heavy 
rain  also  prevented  the  party  ascending  to  the  camp  on  Martinsell^ 
and  on  its  ceasing  they  journeyed  to  Wootton  Rivers,  where  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Brodribb  was  in  waiting  to  show  his  Church,  of  very 
ancient  date,  but  restored  several  years  ago.  It  contains  a  tomb  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Edward  Ernie,  Bart.,  the  last  of  his  race,  who  died 
1787,  and  a  glowing  panegyric  to  his  memory. 

A  short  drive  brought  the  party  to  the  forest,  where  they  first 
visited  the  Column,  a  lofty  obelisk  erected  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ailesbury  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  good  gifts,  to  his  uncle  for 
leaving  him  the  estates,  and  in  memory  of  the  restoration  to  health 
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of  Oeoige  III.^  who  conferred  on  him  the  barony  of  Tottenham. 

St  Katharine's  Church  was  next  yisited  and  greatly  admired  by 
all.  This  gem  of  a  Church  was  built  and  enriched  by  Mary,  Lady 
AilesbuTy,  and  her  friends,  and  a  still  later  proof  of  that  benevolent 
lady's  munificence  was  visible  in  the  new  Vicarage  in  course  of 
ereetion  cloee  by.  The  late  Lord  Ailesbury's  gprave  is  in  the  church- 
yard, and  was  visited  by  many. 

Savemake  House  was  reached  between  one  and  two,  p.m.,  and 
here  the  Society  received  a  most  courteous  and  hospitable  reception 
from  Lord  Ailesbury  and  his  two  sons,  Lord  Henry  Bruce  and  Lord 
Frederick  Bruce.  AH  were  allowed  to  wander  over  the  mansion 
wherever  they  listed,  and  the  magnificent  paintings  in  the  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  came  in  for  their  due  share  of  admiration. 
I^rd  Ailesbuiy  entertained  the  numerous  guests,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  in  number,  at  a  sumptuous  luncheon,  served  in  the  orangery, 
by  Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Ailesbury  Arms  Hotel,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  this,  after  the  morning's  drive,  was  a  most  welcome  portion 
of  the  dajr's  proceedings. 

Ix>ED  AiLBSBUBT,  having  bidden  all  a  hearty  welcome  to  Savemake, 
gave  "  The  Queen.'' 

Sib  John  Lubbock  asked  to  be  allowed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  to  express  to  Lord  Ailesbury  their  warmest 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  with  which  they  had  been  received  that 
day,  a  hospitality  the  kindness  and  warmth  of  which  they  were 
the  better  able  to  appreciate  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  and  he 
most  say,  most  unscientific  behaviour  of  the  weather  in  the  morning. 
Lord  Ailesbury  told  them  on  the  previous  day  that  he  was  not,  like 
the  rest  who  were  present,  profoundly  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
archflBology  and  natural  history.  They  were  sorry  that  he  was  not; 
but  when  he  went  on  to  add  that  his  presence  among  them  was 
owing  to  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  everything  which  conduced 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  Mends  and  neighbours  in  Marlborough,  he 
was  sure  they  felt  all  the  more  grateful  to  him  for  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  Meeting,  to  the  success  of  which  he  had  so 
much  contributed. 

The  NoBi-B  Chaikman  having  returned  his  acknowledgments  to 
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his  gaests  for  the  honour  they  had  just  done  him,  and  for  their 
kindness  in  accepting  his  invitation  to  Savernake  House,  expressed 
his  hest  thanks  for  the  great  assistance  which  both  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Lubbock  and  their  daughters  had  rendered  in  promoting  the  success  of 
the  Meeting.  The  band  had  done  him  the  honour  of  playing  ^^  Scots 
wha  hae/'  and  he  only  hoped  a  Bruce  might  often  lead  such  an  assem- 
blage as  this.  He  could  only  say  that  the  assembling  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  at  Savernake  was  a  subject  of  great  pride  to  him.  He 
was  satisfied  that  meetings  of  that  kind  did  a  great  deal  of  good, 
for  they  brought  friends  together  without  regard  to  distinctions  of 
politics  or  party.  The  weather  had  been  on  the  whole  most  fortu- 
nate. It  looked  very  alarming  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  doubtful 
whether  archsBologists  were  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  brave  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  extraordinary  climate.  Of  course  they  were 
aware  that  there  had  been  in  the  course  of  this  world's  experience 
a  good  deal  of  rain,  beginning  with  the  flood,  and  perhaps  the  subject 
of  Noah^s  ark  might  not  be  an  altogether  unprofitable  subject  of 
discussion.  After  some  further  humourous  observations  on  this 
point,  His  Lordship  again  intimated  that  he  rejoiced  to  have  the 
honour  of  entertaining  the  Archseological  Society  of  Wilts.  He  had 
already  invited  them  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  he 
might  say  he  hoped  Prince  Leopold  would  soon  become  a  Member 
of  the  Society.  Probably  the  matter  had  only  got  to  be  mentioned 
to  him,  and  he  might  then  allow  his  name  to  be  added  to  the  list, 
and  they  could  not  have  a  more  distinguished  Member.  He  only 
wished  His  Royal  Highness  lived  on  this  side  of  the  county.  He 
believed  the  Society  would  last  for  years.  His  time  would  not  be 
long,  but  he  hoped  those  who  came  after  him  would  have  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  Society  as  much  at  heart  as  he  had,  and  have  as 
as  great  pleasure  in  entertaining  the  Members  at  Savernake  House. 
After  a  pause.  His  Lordship  again  rose  and  said  there  was  one 
other  toast  which  he  wished  to  propose.  He  did  not  know  for  how 
many  years  the  Society  had  existed ;  all  he  could  say  was  that  he 
wished  it  every  prosperity.  He  had  now  to  ask  them  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  President,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  to  thank  him  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  come  amongst  them«     He  was 
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exactly  the  sort  of  man  who  understood  how  to  manage  the  business 
of  sach  a  Society  as  theirs,  and  he  must  say  that  he  certainly  pre- 
ferred his  work  in  connection  with  archsBology  to  his  institution  of 
four  Bank  Holidays  in  the  year.  No  one  wished  the  people  to 
enjoy  a  holiday  more  than  he  did.  Yet  sometimes  they  felt  it  was  a 
great  inconvenience.  He  might  want  to  cash  a  cheque,  or  his  wife 
migbt  want  to  buy  a  bit  of  ribbon — ^ladies  were  fond  of  buying  bits 
of  ribbon — ^and  she  might  find  some  little  difficulty  in  the  way  owing 
to  its  being  Bank  Holiday.  But  everyone  would  give  Sir  John  the 
greatest  possible  credit  for  his  philanthropy,  his  kindness  of  hearty 
and  his  generous  disposition,  in  having  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  those  four  holidays  called  '^  St.  Lubbock's  Days/'  He  hoped 
6t.  Lubbock  would  always  ensure  them  fine  weather  on  those  oc- 
casions. Much  good  had  no  doubt  been  done  by  their  institution ; 
the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  were  able  to  enjoy  themselves  on 
those  days,  and  the  upper  ten  must  submit  to  any  little  inconvenience 
which  their  observance  might  involve.  The  country  at  large  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Sir  John  for  the  great  boon  he  had  conferred 
upon  it.  Therefore,  whether  they  recognised  him  as  President  of 
their  Society  or  as  a  distinguished  Member  of  Parliament,  he  had 
a  right  to  have  his  health  drunk  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  county. 
He  was  sure  they  would  cordially  join  with  him  in  doing  so,  not 
foi^tting  Lady  Lubbock  and  their  daughters. 

Sia  John  Lubbock,  who  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause,  said 
they  all  knew  that  their  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  shirking  work,  but  he  certainly  did  think  on  that  occasion 
tbat  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  if  he  had  returned  thanks 
&r  the  toast  of  the  Wiltshire  Archseological  Society.  However,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  successful  working  of  meetings  of  that 
kind  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  do  all  that  the 
Secretary  told  them,  and  he  felt,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  setting 
a  good  example  and  smoothing  the  way  of  his  successors  by  showing 
no  reluctance  to  obey  his  commands.  He  was  very  grateful  to  Lord 
Ailesbuiy  for  tJlie  exceedingly  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
good  enough  to  propose  the  toast  and  in  giving  it  as  he  did  a  personal 
character  which  he  did  not  the  least  anticipate.    When  His  Lordship 
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began  to  refer  to  Bank  Holidays  he  really  was  a  little  afraid  that 
he  was  going  to  express  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  them^  but  as  he 
went  on  he  warmed  with  the  subject^  and  he  appealed  to  them 
whether  Lord  Ailesbury  did  not  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  them 
after  all.  If  the  worst  that  could  be  said  against  them  was  that 
they  caused  some  little  inconvenience  to  ladies  desirous  of  buying^ 
dresses  and  ribbons^  he  was  quite  satisfied  they  would  find  some 
mode  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  As  regarded  the  Society  he 
confessed  that  looking  forward  to  the  future  he  did  see  that  con- 
siderable difficulty  might  arise,  because  the  country  was  gradually- 
becoming  so  scientific,  and  those  societies  were  becoming  so  popular^ 
that  he  thought  the  Mr.  Smiths  of  the  future  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  conducting  their  operations  some  one /hundred  years 
hence,  though  they  might  be  as  energetic  secretaries  as  their  Society 
now  possessed.  He  must  say  again  that  he  thought  he  was  rather 
out  of  place  in  returning  thanks  for  the  toast,  for,  though  he  was 
very  grateful  to  Lord  Ailesbury  for  the  kind  way  he  had  spoken  of 
him,  and  especially  for  his  gracious  reference  to  Lady  Lubbock,  he 
felt  that  it  was  Mr.  Smith  to  whose  exertions  its  success  was  mainly- 
owing  and  their  thanks  were  due. 

The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  terraces,  where  the  band  of 
the  17th  Wilts  R.V.  was  stationed,  and  strolled  for  a  short  time 
through  the  delightful  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens.  They  also 
examined  a  curious  fragment  of  Roman  tesselated  pavement,  which 
was  discovered  near  the  house  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  was 
again  uncovered  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Then  they  were 
summoned  to  the  dining  hall,  where  Mr.  Tucker,  ''  Rouge  Croix '' 
of  the  Herald^s  College,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  splendid  pedigree 
of  the  Seymours  there  spread  out.  Mr.  Tucker  said  it  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one,  and  though  it  had  not  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Herald's  College,  it  was  no  doubt  perfectly  authentic,  it  showed 
several  royal  descents,  through  the  Seymours  to  their  noble  host, 
and  went  down  to  the  time  of  William,  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
other  pedigree  showed  the  descent  of  the  Bnices  and  Brudenells, 
but  that  of  the  Seymours  was  most  interesting.  He  had  often 
heard  of  it,  and  it  was  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen  with  one 
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exception,  that  of  Knowle.     The  horn  was  entered  as  a  cognizance, 
but  that  he  could  not  wholly  endorse. 

Three  swords,  said  to  belong  to  Robert  Bruce,  Wallace,  and  to 
Black  Douglas,  were  then  shown  the  company,  and  Mr.  Tucker 
remarked  that  nothing  could  be  more  ungracious,  but  be  could  not 
conscientiously  say  those  swords  were  of  that  period.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  family  should  not  have  inherited  the  personnel  of  the 
Braces  as  well  as  the  name,  and  it  was  very  likely  such  swords  were 
lost  or  stolen,  and  replaced  by  others ;  but  these  were  certainly  not 
of  the  date  of  Bannockburn,  though  they  might  be  that  of  Flodden. 
Moreover,  he  thought  that,  like  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,  they  ''  do 
protest  too  much,''  they  were  bedizened  with  heraldry  which  was 
not  common  in  Scotland  for  personal  devices  at  that  time.  Much 
was  stuck  upon  the  sword,  and  the  arms  of  Scotland  was  on  Bruce's 
sword,  though  this  was  never  worn  by  Bruce.  They  were  sixteenth 
century  and  not  fourteenth  century  swords. 

The  noted  tenure  horn,  formed  by  the  hollowed  tusk  of  an  elephant 
with  enamelled  figures  of  the  chase,  was  next  exhibited,  and  Mr. 
Tucker  said  it  was  of  German  workmanship,  of  the  cinque  cento 
period,  and  certainly  earlier  than  the  leather  strap  attached  to  it. 
This  belt  was  bedizoned  with  the  Murray  arms,  and  Randolph 
Murray  was  a  nephew  of  Bruce.  He  believed  the  horn  came  from 
Wolfhall  originally,  and  was  the  badge  of  wardenship  of  the  forest. 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  Bruce,  but  was  certainly  not  of 
that  period. 

Lord  Ailesburt  remarked  that  he  could  get  nobody  to  blow  the 
horn  but  his  son  Lord  Frederick,  who  made  an  awful  yell  issue  from 
it.  He  had  tried  the  bandmaster,  who  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
When  George  III.  came  to  Savernake  on  leaving  it  he  said  to  bis 
grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  whose  portrait  they  saw  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  "  My  Lord  you  have  forfeited  your  property,  you 
have  not  blown  the  horn.''  His  grandfather  replied,  "  Well,  sire,  I 
couldn't  get  anybody  to  get  any  sound  out  of  it."  The  King  for- 
gave him,  but  should  Her  Majesty  ever  favour  him  with  a  visit  he 
would  certainly  get  somebody  to  blow  the  horn. 

Shortly  after  the  party  left  the  building,  and  proceeded  to  ''  the 
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Duke's  Vaunt/*  for  a  description  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Canon  Jackson^s  paper.  Thence  by  different  routes^  enjoying  the 
forest  scenery^  past  Folly  Farm^  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  town^ 
Cunetio,  to  Marlborough. 

SECOND   CONVERSAZIONE. 

This  was  again  held  in  the  "  Bradleian/'and  again  the  visitors  were 
entertained  with  tea  and  coffee.  Sir  John  Lubbbock  occupied  the 
chair^  and  the  papers  read  and  addresses  given  were  of  great  interest. 
The  first  was  by  R.  W.  Merrimax^  Esq.,  on  "Some  Stray  Notes  from 
the  Marlborough  Court-Books.*'  The  second  by  Rev.  C.  Soames^ 
on  "  Some  Coins  found  near  Marlborough '' :  both  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  Magazine.  And  then  Sir  John  Lubbock,  having^ 
gracefully  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  those  gentlemen^ 
proceeded  to  give  an  exhaustive  and  most  able  lecture  on  "  Fruits 
and  Seeds/*  which  he  illustrated  by  many  curious  specimens,  and 
by  a  large  series  of  diagrams,  which  had  been  beautifully  prepared 
by  Lady  Lubbock  and  her  daughters.  At  the  conclusion  a  very 
interesting  discussion  arose  in  reference  to  the  seeds  of  the  two 
species  of  elm  common  in  this  county,  Ulmus  CampeHris  and  U. 
Montana,  in  which  the  Rev.  Francis  Ooddard  and  the  Rev.  T.  A, 
Preston  took  part :  and  then  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  offered  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  for  his  ad- 
mirable address,  so  full  of  matter  of  the  deepest  value  to  the  accom- 
plished botanist,  as  well  as  of  extreme  interest  to  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  that  branch  of  science.  As  this  was  the  last 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Marlborough,  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  their 
kind  and  cordial  reception  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  many 
kind  friends  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  visit  successful. 

EXCURSION  ON  THURSDAY,   AUGUST  14th. 

A  party  of  increased  proportions  started  from  the  Town  Hall  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  at  least  twenty  well-laden  carriages  wended  their 
way  across  Marlborough  Common,  on  as  pleasant  a  day  for  an  ex- 
cursion on  the  downs  as  could  be  desired.     The  first  halt  was  at 
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Rocklej^  where^  by  kind  permission  of  W.  H.  Tanner^  Esq.,  several 
barrows  had  been  opened  nnder  the  skilfol  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Heniy  Cunnington,  as  well  as  others  on  the  down  adjoining,  the 
property  of  his  brother,  R.  P.  Tanner,  Esq.,  of  Ogbonme  Maizey. 
As  we  shall  subjoin  a  detailed  account  farther  on  of  these  most 
sncoessfnl  openings,  it  is  needless  to  add  more  here. 

The  great  cavalcade  of  carriages  and  horses,  comprising  now  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  then  proceeded  over  the  springy  turf 
to  the  fine  breezy  heights  of  Barbury  Castle.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith 
shortly  described  the  camp,  which  was  originally  British,  though 
subsequently  strengthened  by  the  Saxons,  and  pointed  out  the  depth 
of  the  fosse,  the  strength  of  the  earthworks,  the  double  ramparts, 
^e  barbican,  and  the  commanding  position,  rendering  this  camp 
well-nigh  impregnable  without  artillery.  Mr.  Swayne  and  Mr.  S. 
SiopiK  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  camp  was  Roman,  this, 
however,  was  not  the  view  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  who  considered  it 
am  excellent  example  of  Saxon  castrametation.  The  archsBologists 
wandered  round  the  ramparts,  and  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  this 
Teiy  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient  camp.  Then  they  partook  of 
the  welcome  refreshments  which  Mr.  H.  Kemble,  of  Overtown,  in  a 
spirit  of  most  liberal  hospitality,  had  provided  for  the  excursionists, 
and  himself  presided  over  the  waggons  and  dispensed  the  contents 
on  all  sides.  Si«  John  Lubbock,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
tendered  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kemble,  and  then,  having 
inspected  a  celt  and  some  Roman  coins  which  Mr.  Blackford  ex- 
hibited, and  which  had  been  found  on  the  spot,  the  Secretary's 
whistle  sounded  the  note  of  departure,  and  the  company  descending 
the  hill  to  the  carriages  drove  for  a  good  mile  or  more  on  the  old 
British  trackway  along  the  crest  of  Hackpen.  This  British  road  or 
'^  Ridge-way,'^  as  it  is  locally  termed,  though  certainly  undesirable 
for  modem  carriages,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  deep  ruts  and  sundry 
awkward  muddy  holes  of  considerable  depth,  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  antiquarian,  for  it  was  the  undoubted  road  of  communication 
between  the  north  and  south  of  this  part  of  England  in  the  time  of 
the  Britons.  However  valued  in  the  eyes  of  the  archaeologist,  the 
drivere  at  any  rate  were  not  sorrj  when  they  reached  the  hard  road 
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running  from  Marlborough  to  Wootton  Bassett^  and  by  this  they 
descended  to  Broad  Hinton  Church,  where  the  Vicar  (Rev.  J-  A. 
Lloyd)  courteously  met  them  and  pointed  out  the  many  objects  of 
interest  in  the  Church;  the  building  itself,  the  monuments  in  the 
chancel,  several  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice ;  the  old  registers, 
dating  back  from  an  early  period,  and  containing  many  strange 
entries;  and  the  very  massive  communion  plate.  From  Broad 
Hinton  the  party  proceeded  to  Berwick -Bassett,  where  Mr.  Stratton 
kindly  suffered  them  to  wander  over  the  Manor  House,  and  more 
particularly  to  visit  the  "  Painted  Chamber,^^  the  walls  of  which  are 
completely  covered  with  paintings  on  canvas,  in  imitation  of  tapestry^ 
representing  scriptural  and  other  subjects.  At  the  Church  the 
Vicar — Rev.  W.  P.  S.  Bingham — pointed  out  the  beautiful  screen, 
the  Norman  font,  and  an  ancient  brass  :  and  then  rode  forward  to 
Winterbourne  Monkton,  of  which  he  is  also  Rector,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  party  received  them  at  the  porch  of  the  newly-restored  Church, 
which  still  contains  the  original  stand  for  the  hour-glass  placed 
near  the  pulpit  bearing  upon  it  the  date  1627,  From  Monkton  the 
archaeologists  drove  to  Avebury,  where  the  Church  bells  rang  out  a 
glad  welcome,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  large  manor  barn,  kindly 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Kemm,  where  an  excellent  luncheon 
had  been  prepared.  At  its  conclusion  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  proposed  the  Queen's  health,  and  then  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  College  authorities  for  the  use  of  their  buildings,  and 
to  the  Local  Secretaries,  particularly  Mr.  Preston,  to  whom  the 
success  of  the  meeting  was  in  great  measure  due. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston  having  replied  in  behalf  of  the  College, 
his  colleagues,  and  himself; 

The  Rev.  Bryan  King  said  he  was  deputed  by  Mrs.  King  and 
Mrs.  Kemm  to  state  they  would  be  very  happy  to  furnish  the  guests 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  the  Manor  House 
before  they  started  on  their  expedition  to  Silbury.  No  one  knew  so 
much  as  himself  how  much  his  dear  Avebury — aye  I  and  every  one 
who  cared  for  the  glorious  antiquities  of  Avebury — were  indebted  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  one  of  the  meadows 
containing  several  old  stones  and  part  of  the  dyke  had  been  sold  to 
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some  Bgeat  of  a  building  society  before  either  himself  or  any  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  parish  were  aware  of  the  sale  taking  place ; 
he  immediately  wrote  to  Sir  John  Lubbock^  who  authorised  him  to 
purchase  it  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Mr.  Eemm  and  Mr.  Brown 
prevailed  upon  the  society  to  purchase  its  land  elsewhere;  and  he 
was  able  to  repurchase  the  stones  and  dykes  for  Sir  John  Lubbock 
at  an  addition  of  £100  over  what  they  were  sold  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before.  That  was  very  far  from  being  the  sole  instance ;  two 
or  three  years  after  that^  the  estate  of  which  Silbury  Hill  forms  a 
part  was  to  be  sold  by  auction.  Sir  John  prevailed  upon  the  owners 
to  apportion  Silbury  and  a  small  plot  of  land  immediately  around 
it  as  a  separate  lot^  and  empowered  him  (Mr.  King)  to  purchase 
Silboxy  Hill  in  order  to  preserve  it  intact.  About  two  years  agOj 
two  others  of  the  meadows  with  part  of  the  dyke  and  several  stones 
were  to  be  sold^  and  Sir  John  immediately  authorised  him  to  pur- 
chase it^  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  They  all  knew  Sir  John's 
pablic  efforts  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  protect  these  world-famed 
monuments^  but  these  were  personal  and  private  efforts  of  himself. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  said  the  duty  devolved  on  him^  as  Secretary 
to  the  Society^  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John 
Labbock  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  during  the  time  he  had  been  their  President. 
He  regretted  to  say  that  Sir  John's  tenure  of  office  expired  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  indeed  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  they 
would  be  presided  over  by  him,  at  least  for  the  present,  for  he  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  at  some  future  time  try  to  prevail 
npon  him  to  accept  the  office  a  second  time.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
was  not  only  an  invaluable  President,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  master 
both  in  the  science  of  archseology  and  of  the  several  branches  of 
natural  history,  but  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  and  he  had  charmed  them  with  the  admirable  lectures  he 
had  given  them,  and  the  courtesy  which  characterised  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  name  of  the  Society  he  tendered  him  their  most 
cordial  thanks. 

Sia  JoHK  Lubbock,  in  reply,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  presiding 
over  the  Society ;  and  in  reference  to  Mr.  King^s  statement  of  his 
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pnrcbases  at  Avebury  and  Silbury,  observed  tbat  the  diflTerence 
between  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  and  that  he  gave  was  (it 
would  be  noted)  small.  He  found  that  these  great  national  monu- 
ments were  never  destroyed  for  any  national  work,  but  in  order  that 
the  stones  might  be  turned  into  cottages  or  the  tumuli  into  manure^ 
or  some  other  extremely  humble  purpose. 

Canon  Jackson  said  they  were  loath  to  leave  that  picturesque 
dining-room^  and  he  proposed  the  health  of  the  General  Secretaries^ 
whilst  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  ArchaBological  Society, 
thanked  Mr.  Eemm,  who  had  been  an  archaeologist  ever  since  the 
Archaeological  Society  had  been  established  if  not  before,  and  had 
done  the  best  he  could  to  preserve  the  great  stones  at  Avebury,  and 
had  now  lent  them  the  noble  bam  in  which  they  were  assembled. 

Mr.  Eemm,  in  reply,  was  only  too  pleased  to  see  all  in  his  bam, 
though  it  was  perhaps  a  misfortune,  as  it  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
full  of  produce.  He  was  happy  to  see  so  many  archaeologists  and 
hoped  they  would  be  pleased  with  what  they  saw  at  Avebury. 

The  party  then  left  the  bam,  and  proceeded  to  view  the  fine  old 
Manor  House  and  the  Church.  At  the  Manor  House,  the  present 
occupier,  Mr.  Eemm,  received  the  visitors^with  great  cordiality  and 
kindness,  and  the  privilege  of  walking  through  the  charming  old 
house  and  the  extremely  picturesque  grounds  was  highly  valued. 

At  the  Church  the  Vicar  (Rev.  Bryan  King)  pointed  out  the 
chief  objects  of  interest,  the  rudely-carved  but  most  remarkable 
Norman  font,  the  Norman  doorway  with  its  beautiful  dogs-tooth 
mouldings,  and  even  evidences  of  a  Saxon  Church  occupying  the 
site  previous  to  the  present  structure,  which  had  recently  come  to 
light  during  the  course  of  restoration. 

Then  the  archaeologists  visited  the  British  antiquities  for  which 
Avebury  is  so  famous,  first  walking  round  the  great  embankment, 
and  then  examining  in  turn  the  most  remarkable  of  the  existing 
stones.  Rev.  A.  C.  Smifh  described  the  original  plan  of  the  outer 
circle  of  stones,  and  the  two  inner  circles  or  temples,  one  containing 
a  single  stone  or  '^  obelisk  '*  in  its  centre,  the  other  three  large  stones, 
forming  the  sacred  ^^  cove ; "  and  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  inner  circles  was  twice  as  large  as  the  temple  at 
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Stonehenge.     Mr.  Hbnrt  Bbows  also  conducted  a  party  to  some 

of  the  principal  stones^  and  pointed  out  where  others  originally  stood 

prior  to  their  destruction.     Before  leaving  Ayebary^  the  hospitalities 

dispensed  in  the  Manor  House  grounds  were  most  gratefully  accepted. 

Besuming  the  carriages  the  archaeologists  now  proceeded  by  the 

Xennet  Avenue  to    Silbury  Hill,  which  was  soon  literally  covered 

with  ascending  excursionists,  and  wajs  examined  with  great  interest. 

Then  the  Bev.  A.  C.  Smith  led  the  more  enterprizing  by  a  rugged 

£K>tpath  over  the  downs  for  a  good  mile  or  more  to  the  remarkable 

"etone  circle  ''  which  he  discovered  and  unearthed  two  years  before 

(see  Magaziney  vol.  xvii.,  253-4),  and  which  Sia  John  Lubbock 

and  others  agreed  was  undoubtedly  a  work  of  ancient  times,  though 

none  could  throw  any  light  on  its  probable  origin  or  intention. 

A  drive  bj  the  noted  *'  grey  wethers,^'  or  valleys  of  stones ;  and 
a  short  detour  in  Clatford  Bottom  to  the  famous  cromlech,  called 
the  ''  Devil^s  Den/'  brought  the  archaeologists  back  to  Marlborough, 
and  terminated  as  delightful  and  successful  a  Meeting  as  the  Society 
has  ever  had  to  record. 


at  Marlborough  was  arranged  in  the  Upper  School  of  the  College, 
which  had  been  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  College  author- 
ities the  decorations  used  for  the  Prize  Day  being  left  up  till  the 
end  of  the  Meeting.  In  addition  to  the  gas  lights  (provided  by 
the  College)  the  tables  were  excellently  lighted  by  a  nimiber  of 
lamps  supplied  (gratis)  by  Messrs.  Dale  &  Son. 
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At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  large  table  with  an  almost  complete 
collection  of  wild  plants  then  in  flower^  nearly  three  hundred  in 
number^  collected  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Gwillim^  Miss  Preston^  and 
other  ladies.  Facing  the  entrance-door  was  a  table  with  local 
objects  of  curiosity : — ^a  case  containing  a  fine  white-tailed  eagle^ 
shot  in  Savemake  Forest  in  1859^  lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  ; 
some  pieces  of  old  stained  glass^  encaustic  tiles^  carved  stone-work^ 
&c.,  from  Huish  by  Rev.  G.  H.  DartncU ;  twenty-one  pieces  of 
pottery  from  Mildenhall^  by  Rev.  C.  Soames ;  quem^  dug  up  at 
Fyfield,  by  Mr.  Neate;  coin,  found  at  Pyfield  in  1879,  and  a  seal 
of  the  Hungerford  Family,  Fyfield,  by  C.  Penruddocke,  Esq.; 
three  trays  of  pottery  and  implements  dug  up  at  Barbury  Camp,  by 
the  College  Natural  History  Society;  an  old  sword, found  on  Charlton 
Down,  bronze  celt,  fossils,  and  pottery,  from  Martinsell,  by  J. 
Merrick,  Esq. ;  curious  flints,  by  Mr.  Rowlands;  old  stonework,  &c., 
from  Huish,  by  Mr.  Newman ;  and  a  finely-worked  sword,  by  C. 
Penruddocke,  Esq. ;  also  a  collection  of  Marlborough  moths  and 
butterflies,  arranged  by  N.  Manders,  Esq. 

Along  each  side  of  the  room  was  a  long  table,  on  which  were 
arranged  a  number  of  trays  lent  by  the  College  Natural  History 
Society,  containing  Chinese  and  Indian  articles  of  dress,  &c.,  ancient 
pottery,  phylacteries,  stone  implements,  &c.,  also  a  collection  of 
Indian  moths  and  butterflies^  as  well  as  some  drawers  from  their 
collection  of  British  moths ;  a  collection  of  interesting  books  and 
china  by  F.  E.  Hulme,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. ;  Kaffir  drinking  vessels 
and  dresses,  Zulu  snufi-boxes  and  pipe,  by  J.  Merrick,  Esq. ;  col- 
lections of  shells  and  corals,  two  Cingalese  ^'  books  "  on  palm  leaves, 
Burmese  inscription  on  silver,  wasps'  nest  in  a  lock,  &c.,  by  Mr. 
Neate ;  six  pieces  of  Wedgwood  ware  and  curious  old  decanter,  by 
Mr.  Mussel  white;  three  alabaster  carvings,  by  Mr.  Harrison;  old 
inkstand,  by  Mr.  Leadly ;  plan  of  Old  Sarum,  pipe,  old  newspaper, 
and  piece  of  telegraph  cable,  by  Mr.  Dale ;  old  bronze  kettle,  by 
Mr.  Coleman;  reindeer's  hoof,  from  Norway,  and  maps  of  North 
Wiltshire  in  section,  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith ;  and  various  collections 
by  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston. 

On  a  table  near  the  door  were  the  pillory^  weights  and  measures. 
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and  charters^  belon^ng  to  the  town,  lent  by  the  Mayor;  besides 
a  series  of  interesting  documents  lent  by  R.  W.  Merriman,  Esq. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  table,  on  which  was  the  collection 
of  coins  belonging  to  the  College  Natural  History  Society;  a  valuable 
collection  of  coins  lent  by  Rev.  C.  Soames ;  old  spur,  dug  up  in  St. 
Martin's,  by  Mr.  B.  Hillier;  one  of  the  first  lists  of  the  Members 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  by  Mr,  Rowe ;  curious  snuff-box,  &c.,  by  Mr. 
Forrest ;  antique  bottle,  by  Mr.  Glass ;  a  large  collection  of  celts, 
by  S.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ;  and  a  collection  of  Echini,  by  Rev. 
T.  A.  Preston. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  room  and  along  the  sides,  between  the 
tables  and  the  walls  was  a  large  collection  of  birds,  stuffed  animals, 
skulls  and  boms,  mostly  lent  by  the  College  Natural  History 
Society;  a  large  number  of  diagrams,  by  F.  £.  Hulme,  Esq.,  Zulu 
and  other  weapons,  by  J.  Merrick,  Esq. ;  and  a  trophy  of  armour, 
bjr  Mr.  Neate. 

Tbere  was  also  a  series  of  "  rubbings  '*  of  the  portraits  of  the  first 

Missionaries  to  China,  lent  by  the  College  Natural  History  Society; 

the  '^  Marlborough  Bucket,''  by  W.  Cunnington,  Esq. ;  and  a  stone 

font,  by  Mr.  G.  Harrison. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  pictures,  lent  by  C.  Penruddocke^ 

Esq.  (portrait)  ;  F.  E,  Hulme,  Esq.  (view  of  "  DeviFs  Den '')  ;  Mr, 

Neate ;  Mr.  Jjeadley ;  Mr.  Dale ;  Rev.  F.  T.  Ravenshaw,  and  Mr* 

Glass. 
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jN  referring  to  the  proceedings  at  our  former  General  Meetings 
at  Marlborough,  in  September,  1859,  just  twenty  years 
ago7  it  appears  that  though  most  of  the  points  of  archseological 
interest  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  visited  and  described^ 
it  did  not  occur  to  any  of  us  to  make  Savernake  Forest  the  subject 
of  a  paper.     When  I  say  ''to  any  of  us/*  a  kind  of  pang  shoots 
across  the  memory  in  being  obliged  to  add  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  took  an  active  part  in  those  proceedings  have,  one  hy 
one,  disappeared  altogether  from  our  Society ;  leaving,  comparatively^ 
only  a  few  who  can  say  that  they  are  now  making  their  second 
archseological  visit  to  Marlborough.     On  the  part  also  of  the  com- 
pany, the  lapse    of  twenty  years  must  of  necessity  have  wrought 
considerable  change.     But  we  hope  that  the  places  of  missing  friends 
have  been  supplied  by  new  ones,  kindly  disposed  towards  our  pur- 
suits, and  willing  to  hear  something  about  the  place,  or  the^neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  place,  at  which  they  live. 

Perhaps  the  reason,  why  at  our  former  Meeting,  nothing  was  said 
about  the  Forest,  may  have  been  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
strictly  archseological  subject,  but  one  more  fit  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  brush  of  the  painter  or  the  pen  of  the  poet.  It  certainly  presents 
a  fine  field  for  both :  but  as  a  matter  of  antiquity  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  few  things  more  ancient  than  our  forests.^ 

1  Manwood,  the  quaint  old  writer  of  a  volmne  on  forest  law,  mentions  Wiltshire 
forests  as  among  the  earliest  known :  "  It  doth  appear  by  sundry  ancient  His- 
tories, as  in  the  '  Conoordantia  Historiarum '  and  others,  that  forests  have  been 
alwaies  in  this  realm  from  the  first  time  that  the  same  was  inhabited.  And  also 
you  may  read  there,  that  Gurgentius,  the  son  of  Belinus,  being  a  King  of  this 
land,  did  make  certain  forests  for  his  delight  and  pleasure  in  Wiltshire"  The 
old  chroniclers  connect  this  King  Belinus  with  Billingsgate  in  London.  It  is — 
if  worth  nothing  more — a  coincidence,  that  in  the  Wiltshire  forest  of  Savernake, 
among  the  boundary  marks  in  the  Perambulation  of  A.D.  1300  (28,  £d.  I.), 
between  Holt  and  Stock,  occurs  the  name  of  *'  Bellin-gaie.'*  {Wilts  Mag,, 
iv.y  202,  sixth  line  from  foot  of  page.)     It  is  still  caUed  Bell-moor. 
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Witb  the  exception  of  the  New  Forest^  as  it  was  called,  and  of  that 
at  Hampton  Court,  there  is  no  record  of  one  haying  been  formed. 
The  very  name  of  New  Forest,  given  eight  hundred  years  ago,  im- 
plies that  all  the  rest  of  them,  about  seventy  in  number,  were  already 
old  in  the  time  of  William  L  Near  Maidenhead,  in  Berkshire,  is  a 
well-known  picturesque  group  of  woodland  scenery,  called  ''The 
Barnham  Beeches,'^  which  the  Corporation  of  London  have  lately 
purchased  in  order  to  do  what  our  President,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has 
been  labouring  to  do  for  ancient  monuments  of  other  kinds,  viz. :  to 
place  it  under  some  authority  that  shall  preserve  it  from  injury.  A 
tourist  happening  to  visit  the  Bumham  Beeches  and  to  admire  some 
of  the  most  venerable  patriarchs  of  the  grove,  asked  an  old  native 
whom  he  saw  sitting  on  a  bench  if  he  could  tell  him  who  planted 
those  trees.  "  Planted  I ''  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  indignation, 
''those  trees  never  was  planted.  They^re  as  ould  as  the  world.'' 
Now  Savemake  has  some  competitors  for  the  honour  of  the  old 
man's  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate.  Besides  the  King  Oak,  the 
Queen  Oak^  and  some  others,  there  is  that  "  old,  old,  very  old 
specimen  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  called  ''  The  Duke's  Vaunt, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  having  been  the  boast  or  glory  of  the 
celebrated  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  one  time  owner  of  the 
Forest.  What  age  to  put  upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  the  mark 
has  been  out  of  its  mouth  so  long,  but  the  Duke  was  beheaded  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  if  it  was  his  glory  during 
his  life-time,  it  must  have  taken  some  centuries  to  arrive  at  that 
distinction.  It  is  described,  with  a  woodcut,  in  the  old  Genlleman's 
Magazine  of  1802 — seventy-seven  years  ago — as  being  then  80  feet 
round  on  the  outside  and  20  feet  round  the  hollow  within.  The 
writer  of  that  description  (which,  however,  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
the  actual  circumference  of  the  tree — 23  or  24  feet,)  says  that  he 
had  once  been  one  of  a  large  party  walking  the  parish  bounds,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  twenty  boys  who  were  shut  up  in  it,  and  also 
that  a  band  of  music,  consisting  of  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a 
bassoon,  played  several  tunes  inside.  Some  of  the  oldest  men  then 
present  said  that^  as  long  as  they  could  recollect,  it  had  been  in  the 
same  state. 
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In  one  way,  indeed,  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  troth  in 
the  boast  of  the  old  man  at  Bumham  above-mentioned^  that  his 
trees,  and  Savemake  Oaks  also,  are  as  old  as  the  world.     So  lon^ 
as.  the  soil  of  Savemake  Forest  has  been  there,  so  long  has  there 
been — ^not  of  course,  any  one  particular  tree  or  trees — ^but  forest, 
and  forest  only.     All  South  Wiltshire  is  overspread  with  a  great 
stratum  of  chalk,  but  over  that  chalk  there  have  been  at  some  remote 
period  other  strata  or  layers  of  soil.      These  upper  layers,  called 
Tertiary,  consisted  generally  of  various  mottled  clays,  sands,   or 
gravel,  of  a  kind  quite  distinct  from  clays  and  sands  found  below 
the  chalk.     Not  very  far  from  here,  at  Cidbury  Hill,  near  Everley, 
a  chalk  hill  is  capped  in  a  very  remarkable  way  by  a  layer  of  rounded 
pebbles,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  could  have  been  left  in  that 
situation  by  themselves,  but  must  have  formed  part  of  a  more  exten* 
sive  bed  that  covered  the  rest  of  the  chalk.     At  Pebble  Hill,  not  far 
from  Kintbury,  you  may  see  a  good  illustration  of  this.     Portions  of 
these  Tertiary  strata  overlie  the  chalk  all  along  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  from  its  mouth,  and  the  valley  of  the  Kennet  westwards  as  far 
as  Marlborough,  including  the  Forest.     Here  they  are  covered  on  the 
surface  by  a  stratum  that  consists  of  sweepings  of  all  sorts  and  is 
called  by  geologists.  Drift.     Of  the  Tertiary  strata  some  are  still 
found  in  their  proper  order.    Others  have  been  washed  away,  leaving 
only  here  and  there  a  few  traces  ;  of  which  kind  are  the  well-known 
large  blocks  of  very  hard  flinty  sandstone,  some  of  which  have  been 
hauled  to  make  the  circle  and  avenue  at  Abury,  and  hundreds  of 
others  are  still  to  be  seen  imbedded  in  long  hollow  slopes  of  the 
downs.     The  soft  sand  bed,  of  which  they  were  originally  the  bones, 
has  somehow  or  other  been  washed  clean  away,  leaving  the  heavy 
masses  behind. 

This  being  the  general  character  of  the  soil,  it  is  probable  that 
ever  since  this  Tertiary  drift,  gravel  and  sand,  have  formed  the  sur- 
face covering,  forest  has  always  grown  upon  it ;  the  general  character 
of  the  drift  not  being  favourable  for  cultivation  by  plough  and  spade. 

It  is  also  no  less  likely  that  so  long  as  there  has  been  forest 
there  has  been  hunting,  and  that  the  Forest  was  preserved  in  its 
original  state^  for  that  special  purpose.    For  it  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that,  in  the  earliest  days  of  socieiy^  hunting  was  not  the  mere 
amusement^  the  rather  expensive  amusement^  that  it  is  now.  It 
was  a  necessity. 

Before  lands  were  legally  divided  and  appropriated,  the  original 
natives  of  this,  as  of  most  countries,  lived  hy  hunting.  They  pre- 
fened  chasing  and  catching  their  food  to  digging  or  ploughing  for 
it.  Of  course  it  became  necessary,  before  long,  to  put  this  sort  of 
wild  scramble  into  some  order,  to  divide  districts  and  lay  down  laws. 
In  the  very  earliest  division  of  land,  large  tracts  of  forest  would  be 
set  aside  for  the  Eing^s  share :  and  these,  in  their  original  dimen- 
sions, became  private  property  of  the  Crown — "  ancient  demesne,'' 
as  it  was  called.  Our  earliest  forefathers  were  certainly  hunters, 
for  their  burial  places,  the  barrows,  are  seldom  opened  without  pre- 
senting horns  of  deer,  or  the  spear-head  of  the  sportsman  deceased. 
So  were  the  Romans ;  and  at  Savemake.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  there  are  hereabouts  abundant  traces  ot  them :  such  as  a  road 
right  through  the  forest  from  Winchester,  branching  off  towards 
Cirencester :  a  station  at  Folly  Farm,  many  silver  coins  of  Julius 
Cassar  found  at  the  forest  brick-kilns,  a  curious  brass  vessel  at 
Mildenhall,  the  famous  cup  at  Iludge:  tessellated  pavements,  a 
small  portion  of  one  at  a  spot  about  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury's  house,  but  a  very  fine  and  perfect  one 
at  Littlecote.  It  may  be  added  that  the  designs  and  figures  in  the 
mosaic  (rather  musaic^)  work  of  these  pavements  are  very  frequently 
what  we  now  call  hunting-pieces :  from  which  the  propensities  of 
the  owners  may  be  inferred.' 

Our  next  masters,  the  Saxons,  were  also  given  to  forest-hunting, 
bat  not  so  selfishly  as  some  of  their  successors.     This  we  know 


^  It  18  not  an  uncommon  mistake  to  consider  the  word  "  mosaic  "  as  borrowed 
ficfm  the  description  given  by  Moses  in  Exodus,  xxriii.,  17,  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate :  "  set  in  settings  of  stones/'  in  rows,  and  of  different  kinds  and 
colours :  but  the  true  deriyation  is  from  the  Greek  word/'  Mov<r€iov"  i.e,,  museum : 
"domicilium  musU  apparatum,"  that  kind  of  embellished  floor  having  been 
chieflj  used  in  buildings  or  rooms  appropriated  to  works  of  art. 

*  "At  East  Coker,  in  Dorsetshire,  one  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  which 
tlie  figures  of  hounds  pursuing  deer  were  beautifully  depicted."  Chronicle  of 
danbome,  p.  102. 


so  Savemake  Forest, 

from  the  fact  that  the  forests  do  not  appear  to  have  been  enlarg^ed 
in  their  time,  nor  have  we  any  forest-laws  of  that  period.  The 
earliest  code  of  forest-law  handed  down  to  us,  comes  under  the 
name  of  Canute,  and  very  severe  it  was:  its  punishments  beings 
heavy  fines,  flogging,  and  even  death. 

The  mighty  hunters  of  our  island,  who  out-Nimroded  Nimrod^ 
were  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings.     William  I.,  Rufus,  and 
Henry  I.  were  passionately  fond  of  the  sport.     King  John,  who 
could  never  sit  still  for  three  days  together,    was  frequently   at 
Marlborough.     He  was  fond  of  tearing  about  England  in  a  chariot 
(called  in  the  Latin  record  a  Bi^a)  and  four  horses,  many  miles  a- 
day.     One  of  his  orders  of  a  rather  curious  kind  is  extant,  relating 
to  this  neighbourhood,  showing    us  to  what  use  he  applied  the 
''Vaunts''  of  your  Forest.     The  order  is  dated  at  this  town,  11th 
April,  1208  :  ^  being  a  "  Command  to  Hugh  Nevill,   Governor  of 
Marlborough  Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Forest :  to  proclaim  through 
his  County  that  no  one,  as  he  regards  his  person  and  property, 
should  do  any  harm  to,  or  speak  evil  of,  religious  men  or  clerks ; 
and  that  if  such  a  one  should  be  laid  hold  of,  he  should  be  hanged 
on  the  nearest  oak  [ad  proximam  quercum  eum  suspendi  faciemus] ," 

After  this  time  Savemake  Forest  became  very  largely  extended, 
but  what  that  exactly  means  cannot  be  very  well  understood  without 
a  few  remarks  upon  forests  in  general. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''forest''  there  is,  as  usual,  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  found  in  Welsh,  French,  and  Jjow  Latin. 
Some  say  it  is  from  "/era  stalio"  a  place  of  wild  animals.  Others 
from  ''/oras"  Latin  for  "  abroad,"  out  in  the  open.  Either  deriva- 
tion suits  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  a  forest  really  was.  We  must 
not  take  our  ideas  from  any  place  that  happens  to  bear  the  name 
now,  because  the  whole  forest  system  has  been  completely  altered. 
A  forest  was  not  enclosed  like  a  park :  but  it  extended  for  many 
miles,  far  beyond  the  compass  of  any  ordinary  park.  This  definition 
of  it  is  given  in  a  curious  old  black-letter  book,  "  Manwood's  Forest 

1  aose  Bolls  of  King  John  in  "  Ezoeipta  Historica,"  p.  400. 
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Laws  " : — "  A  certain  territory  of  woody  groands  and  fruitful  pas- 
tures^ privileged  for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest^  chaser  or  warren 
to  rest  and  abide  in  the  safe  protection  of  the  King ^  for  his  princely 
delight  and  .pleasure  ;  which  territory,  so  privileged,  is  meered  and 
bounded  with  unremoveable  marks,  meers  and  boundaries,  either 
known  as  matter  of  record,  or  else  by  prescription.     And  also  re- 
plenished with  wild  beasts,  and  with  great  coverts  for  the  succour 
of  the  said  wild  beasts  to  have  their  abode  in ;    and  for  the  pre- 
s3r?ation  of  such  place  there  are  certain  laws,  privileges  and  officers 
belonging  to  the  same  that  are  only  proper  unto  a  forest,  and  not  to 
any  other  place/'     A  forest  might  include  open  chases,  and  paled 
parks  or  warrens,  all  belonging  to  private  people  ;  but  being  vilhin 
the  limits  of  the  King's  forest,   the  King's  game  must  not  be 
meddled  with ;    and  the  whole  was  subject  to  the  particular  code  of 
law  (»lled  forest  law,  not  made  by  Parliament,  but  solely  by  the 
King.     If  a  person  happened  to  own  a  chase  or  park  just  outside 
the  limits  of  the  King's  forest,  and  he  wished  to  punish  poachers, 
the  chace  or  park  had  no  law  of  its  own,  and  the  owner  must  use 
the  common  law  of  England,  not  forest  law.     Though  not  actually 
enclosed,    a  forest  had  well-known  and  ascertained  limits.     Those 
limits  might  be  something  standing  above  ground,  as  a  church 
steeple,  or  an  old  oak,  an  earthen  barrow  or  a  burial-mound.     Or 
it  might  be  a  river,  or  a  road.     So  that  in  fact  a  forest  was  a  district 
over  which  certain  rigorous  laws  extended  :  somewhat  resembling 
what  we  should  call ''  The  Duke's  country,"  or  the  "  Vale  of  White 
Horse  country  " ;  with  this  difference :  the  modem  master  of  hounds 
hunts  by  the  leave  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the  different  owners 
of  the  lands :  but  the  Norman  King  asked  no  leave.     Not  only  so, 
but  he  would  not  allow  the  owner  of  the  land  to  hunt  the  royal 
beasts  without  leave.     In  truth,  unless  the  owner  could  show  some 
very  ancient  right,  custom,  or  prescription,  he  could  not  even  hunt 
anything,  without  license  from  the  Crown.     He  could  not  cut  down 
even  his  own  trees  when  he  liked,  without  a  license.     I  have  here 
an  instance,  not  from  your  forest,  but  from  another  in  this  county. 
Among  Lord  Bath's  papers  at  Longleat  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
estate  bailiff   to  his  master^   Sir  Thomas  Thynn^  in  1609 — two 
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hundred  and  seventy  years  ago— in  which  the  bai]i£P  complains  to 
his  master  that  some  of  his  men^  set  to  cut  down  timber  on  Sir 
Thomas's  own  land^  lying  within  the  bounds  of  Selwood  Forest,  had 
cut  down  two,  when  they  were  ordered  by  the  King's  bailiff  of  tho 
forest  to  stop.     It  was  not  that  fhe  King  claimed  either  the  land  or 
the  timber :   but  the  royal  beasts,  the  stags,  were  losing  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  trees,  and  their  peace  and  rest  were  beiug  disturbed  hy 
felling  the  timber.     The  steward  did  not  understand  that  sort  of 
interruption :    so  he  says,   '*  I  told  them,  I  knew  your  interest  and 
would  have  the  work  go  forward.     I  would  not  be  restrained  either 
by  him  or  any  man  else,  in  taking  of  my  master's  own  to  his  own 
use.''    Nevertheless  he  was  restrained,  until  certain  permission  had 
been  obtained,  by  a  document  now  on  the  table,'  a  regular  warrant 
signed  by  the  King's  Justice  of  the  Forest,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham^ 
to  allow  Sir  Thomas  Thynne  to  cut  down  his  own  timber  on  his  own 
land.    This  was  only  one  of  the  many  annoyances  of  those  forest  laws. 

'  [Translated from  the  original,  in  Latin,  at  Longleat^ 

*'CaAHLits,  Eabl  op  NoTTiirbBAic,  Baroa  Hoivard  of  EflBngham,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
Chief  Justice  and  Justice  "  iilnerant*'  (in  Ejre)  of  all  Forests  Cbaoes,  Parks  and  Warrens  of  onr  Ix>rd 
the  King  on  this  aide  Trent  To  the  Keeper  or  Lieutenant  of  our  Lord  the  King's  forest  of  Froome 
Sellwoode  in  the  county  of  Somerset  and  to  the  Veiderers,  foresters  and  other  officers  of  the  said 
forest  greeting  Whereas  by  a  certificate  of  the  Terderers  of  the  said  forest  beating  date  14tli 
September  last  past  it  appears  that  certain  parcels  of  wood  or  coppice  belonging  to  Thomas  Thynne 
Kt.  cabled  Hasaell's  Hill  Coppice  lying  within  the  said  forest  oontaining  by  estimation  about  sixty 
acres  are  ready  to  be  cut  and  carried  away  and  that  two  hundred  trees  growing  on  the  land  of  the 
said  Thomas  Thynne  called  Abbot's  Moor  within  the  said  forest  may  be  thrown  and  oairled  away 
without  damage  either  to  the  Vert  or  Venison  Know  ye  that  in  eonsideratioa  thereof  I  have  given 
and  by  these  presents  do  give  and  gtant  licence  full  power  and  authority  unto  the  said  Thomas 
Thynne  and  his  assigns  to  bargain  (**  Inrganinare  ")  sell,  cut  and  carry  away  the  said  coppice  wood 
within  three  years  next  following  the  date  of  these  presents  in  equal  portions  and  also  to  throw  and 
carry  away  the  two  hundred  trees  aforesaid  during  this  present  year  without  hindrance  from  the 
officers  of  the  forest  or  any  other  person  whatsoever  so  that  the  said  cutting  and  carrying  away 
(**  obearriatio  ")  be  done  at  seasonable  and  proper  times  and  not  within  the  fence  month  nor  ao  aa 
to  drive  away  the  wild  animals  resorting  there  {**nee  ad  tiUUtm  Itrmrum")  and  that  the  fence 
{**f«nBwra**)  round  the  said  coppice  be  duly  maintained  according  to  the  laws  cusioms  and  anliEea  of 
the  said  forest.  Given  under  my  seal  of  office  4th  Nov.  1609  in  the  year  of  James  of  England  France 
and  Ireland  the  7th,  of  Scotland  the  iSrd.  Per  Rich.  BelUngham. 

••  NomifOBAii." 

The  following  letter,  also  at  Longleat,  farther  illastrates  the  state  of  things  r-^ 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Sir  Thomas  Thynne, 
**Good  Sr.  Thomas.  There  is  a  request  made  onto  me  to  give  way  that  «Mr.  John  Symmes  may 
Iirocure  a  lycenoe  to  cott  down  two  Trees  upon  every  Acre  of  his  own  land  within  the  Forest  of 
Sellwood,  which  wUl  amount  in  all  to  the  number  of  MOO  trees.  And  because  his  Land  is  within 
that  part  of  the  Forest  which  is  under  your  charge,  besides  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  a 
eertiflcate  firom  you,  as  Verdurcr,  that  so  many  may  be  spared  conveniently  without  prejudice  to  the 
game,  I  have  thought  fit  to  entreat  your  opinion  before-hand,  desiring  you  to  signify  it  unto  me. 

**  Tr.  assured  Loreing  Frind 
«  Baynard*s  Castle  **  Psmbbokb  " 
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If,  as  sometimes  happened^  a  king  granted  a  forest  to  a  sabject— - 
and  such  I  believe  was  the  case  here — ^though  it  might  retain  the  name, 
it  was  no  longer  a  forest  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  because  a  forest  was 
a  Sojal  dignity,  and  the  King  had  given  up  his  rights  in  it.  It 
woald  no  longer  be  under  a  Justice  of  the  forest,  no  subject  having 
the  power  of  appointing  a  Justice.    None  but  a  King  could  do  that. 

The  Crown  had  two  Justices  of  forests  :  one  of  whom  exercised 
jurisdiction   over  all  forests  North,  the  other  upon  all  forests  South 
of  the  river  Trent.     Thej  used  to  attend  at  certain  times  and  places, 
at  what  was  called  the  ''  Justice  Seat.^'     But  there  were  other  officers 
of  the  forest,  resident  on  the  spot,  to  look  after  the  king's  rights 
and  see  that  they  were  not  trespassed  on.     These  were  a  warden, 
(bailiff,  or  custos,  for  the  name  varies)  j  verderers ;  regarders ;  and 
agisters.     The  verderer's  business  was  to  see  to  the  timber;   the 
agister's,  to  settle  the  different  claims  of  persons  for  their  cattle  to 
graze  on  the  open  pastures,  and  their  pigs  to  range  about  for  the 
acorns.     The  regarder  kept  an  eye  on  the  limits,  to  see  that  no  en- 
closures were  made,  none  of  the  waste  lands  occupied  by  stealth. 
He  had  to  make  surveys,  or  regards,  every  three  years.     All  these 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  king's  writ,  and  they  had  certain 
perquisites.    The  verderer  was  furnished  with  a  fee  of  "  five  javelins, 
one  spear  and  one  shield. '^    They  were  generally  esquires  or  gentle- 
men of  good  account,  wise  and  discreet,  and  learned  in  the  laws  of 
the  forest,    lliey  were  all  solemnly  sworn  in,  at  meetings  of  the 
county.    The  foresters  were  of  a  lower  class,  corresponding  nearly 
to  our  keepers.     These  did  the  patrolling  work,  by  day  or  night, 
and  reported  offenders  to  their  superiors. 

The  two  chief  things  to  be  watched  in  every  forest  are  commonly 
described  by  the  familiar  names  of  the  "  vert  and  venison.^' 

Vert  of  course  meant  all  the  green  wood,  or,  in  old  English,  green- 
hue.  It  was  of  three  kinds : — (1)  the  large  timber  trees,  called 
"  (her-vert"  or  ''  Haul  bois  ^' ;  (2)  all  manner  of  under-wood,  &c. ; 
this  was  called  ''  Nether-vert " ;  and  (3)  another  sort,  consisting  of 
all  such  trees  as  bore  fruit  or  berries  useful  for  food  for  the  stags— 
as  pear-trees,  crab-trees,  hawthorns,  and  the  like.  This  was  '^  Special 
vert/' 
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''Venison/'  It  may  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  as 
Shakespeare  does^  ''  Come  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  '^ ;  or,  as 
many  of  our  oldest  writers  and  some  later  ones — ^as  Dryden — in  two  : 

"He,  for  the  feast  prepared 
In  equal  portions  with  the  yen'son  shared." 

But  whether  pronounced  one  way  or  another,  the  word  now  is  used 
only  in  speaking  of  theJlesA  of  one  particular  animal.  In  the  forest 
laws  it  meant  what  the  French  word  does,  from  which  it  comes, 
''  venaUon ''— hunting — in  Latin,  venatio  ;  and  it  included  every 
kind  of  animal  that  was  the  object  of  pursuit.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinction. Some  animals  were  called  beasts  of  cAase,  as  the  buck, 
the  doe,  the  fox,  the  martron  or  martin  cat,  and  the  roe.  Others 
were  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  as  the  hare,  cony,  pheasant,  and 
partridge.  Seside  these  there  were  wolves  and  wild  boars.^  The 
whole  were  legally  included  under  the  name  of  venison.' 

In  our  ancient  forest  law-language  then,  by  "  vert  and  venison,*' 
are  meant  all  green  things  that  grow  and  all  animals  that  are  hunted. 

"  Wild  beasts  "  the  forest  law  calls  them.     We  apply  that  term 


^  The  wild  boar  was  in  this  forest  down  to  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  perhaps 
later.  The  martem,  or  martin  cat  was  a  privileged  beast.  It  was  onoe  oommon 
in  Wiltshire  woods. 

The  fox  is  also  described  in  the  oldest  accounts  as  a  privileged  beast,  that  is, 
under  the  forest  law :  which  is  not  very  intelligible  :  because  fox-hunting,  at 
least  in  its  steadily  established  form,  is  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old.  One  often  sees  in  old  parish  account  books  of  that  date,  a 
shilling  paid  by  the  parish  to  anybody  who  had  killed  a  fox,  as  so  much  vermin. 

*  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  venison,  i.e.,  hunting,  is  shewn  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate  account  of  the  death-bed  scene  of  the  patriarch  Isaac,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  old  man  calls  his  son  Esau  to  him, 
saying,  **  Take  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field, 
and  take  me  some  venison**  In  the  Latin  "  go  out  to  the  field  "  is  "  Egredere 
foras**  (abroad,  into  ikeforeet) :  and  " Take  me  some  venison"  is  " cum  venatu 
aliquid  apprehenderis  "  (when  thou  hast  taken  anything  &y  Avn^tn^).  So  also 
"  I  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison  "  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  flesh  of  the  deer, 
for  the  Latin  is  "  cibos  de  venatione  filii "  (food  of  my  son's  hunting).  It  might 
have  been  that  of  some  other  kind  of  animal.  The  classical  Latin  word  for 
the  flesh  of  the  deer  we  find  in  Virgil's  account  of  .^neas  and  his  crew  refreshing 
themselves.  They  had  killed  six  bucks,  '*  comubus  arboreis  "  (with  branching 
horns) :  and  then  sit  down  and  "  Impbntur  veteris  Baochi  pinguis  que  ferinse  " 
(Take  their  fill  of  old  wine  and  fat  venisonj. 
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to  the  occapiers  of  cages  in  ihe  2iOoIogical  Grardens,  but  the  old  forest 
law  only  meant  animals  not  domestic^  *'/era  natural*  The  very 
word  "  deer  ''  is  nothing  else  than  the  Greek  word,  0ffq  {tkeer)  a  wild 
aoimal :  and,  cnrionslj  enough,  it'  is  to  that  classical  country  we 
owe  not  only  the  name  but  the  thing.  The  spotted  fallow-deer,  at 
anj  rate,  comes  from  Greece^  and  is  said  to  be  found  there  now  in  a 
wild  state. 

The  "  King's  beasts,^'  par  excellence,  were  stags :  and  it  was  at 
iDj  man's  peril  that  he  meddled  with  them.  A  stag  six  years 
old  was  called  a  hart.  If  he  had  been  honoured  by  having  been 
honied  by  King  or  ,Queen,  he  was  thenceforth  known  among  his 
colleagues  as  a  ''  Hart  Royal.''  If  he  had  escaped  altogether  out  of 
his  proper  forest,  public  warning  was  given  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  and  he  became  known  as  a  ''  Hart  Royal  pro- 
claimed." 

The  forest  including  within  its  limits  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) parks  and  warrens  belonging  to  private  owners,  there  were 
in  the  palings  of  such  parks,  gaps  or  openings,  where  the  fence  was 
purposely  made  lower  than  usual,  in  order  to  let  the  King's  beasts 
jomp  in  and  oat,  to  and  fro,  at  pleasure.     One  of  the  tricks  played 
to  the  King's  officers  was  to  lower  the  ground  inside  the  gap,  by 
making  a  deep  trench  or  pit-fall,  so  that  when  a  stag  had  jumped 
into  the  enclosed  park  he  could  not  jump  out  again.     The  animals 
were  farther  tempted  to  enter  at  such  places  by  a  bait  of  apple 
pomace,  i,e.y  the  residue  of  apples  that  have  been  crushed  for  cyder, 
t  dainty  of  wliich  they  are  particularly  fond,  and  which  they  can 
Bcent  from  a  gpreat  distance.     These  gaps  were  called  Deer-Leaps, 
in  Latin  " ectliaioria**      Sometimes  proprietors  were  allowed,  by 
special  grant  from  the  Crown,  to  have  these  traps  on  the  border  of 
a  King's  forest,  but  they  were  often  set  by  deer-stealers,  without 
nght.    Ofienders  were  first  summoned  to  the  warden's  court,  or 
swain-mote,  where  complaints  were  lodged  against  them,  whence 
they  were  transferred  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Forest. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  be  done  likely  to  interfere  with  the  peace 

v^d  lest  of  the  King's  beasts,  especially  during  what  was  called  the 

D  2: 
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'^  Fence-month,"  i.e.,  the  time  of  fawning :  fifteen  days  before  and 
fifteen  days  after  Midsummer,  The  name  "Fence-month''  is  mereljr 
an  abbreviation  of  ''de-fence''  month."  During  that  time  no  one 
was  allowed  to  gather  rushes,  pick  berries  or  nuts,  or  let  cattle,  tha'fc 
were  being  driven  along  the  roads,  wander  aside  to  graze. 

To  dogs  of  all  kinds  the  King's  officers  (like  modem  gamekeepers) 
had  a  violent  antipathy.     Some  kinds,  however,  were  allowed  to  be 
kept,  either  for  safety  of  property  or  as  being  not  likely  to  disturb 
the  King's  beasts ;  but  spaniels  and  greyhounds  could  only  be  kept 
nnder  the  King's  license.     If  found  unlicensed,  they  immediately 
underwent  the  operation   of   "hock-sinewing,"   "hambling,"    or 
"boxing,"  as  it  was  called,  i,e.,  the  sinew  of  a  hinder  leg  was 
cut  so  as  to  prevent  their  doing  further  mischief.     But  the  most  in- 
tolerable was  the  English  mastiff.^     He  was  dealt  with  by  a  very 
formal  and  solemn  process.     The  foresters,  going  their  rounds,  re- 
ported all  mastifis  to  the  local  court,  or  swain-mote.     The  owners 
of  the  dogs  were  all  summoned  to  appear  at  the  next  court  day  and 
bring  the  mastifis  with  them.     A  judicial  sentence  was  pronounced^ 
and  an  operator  then  called  in  for  the  act  of "  expeditation,"  or 
"  lawing,"  t.tf .,  laming  them  for  life  according  to  forest-few.     The 
mastiff  was  persuaded  to  set  one  of  his  fore  feet,  for  a  moment,  upon 
a  block  of  wood  eight  inches  thick  and  a  foot  square  :  then  the  man^ 
with  a  mallet,  setting  a  chisel  of  three  inches  broad  upon  the  three 
claws  of  the  fore  foot,  smote  them,  at  one  blow,  clean  off.     This 
sounds  like  wanton  cruelty,  but  one's  feelings  are  soothed  by  con* 
sidering  that  if  the  fierce  mastiff  had  caught  hold  of  a  poor  deer  he 
would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  and  have  inflicted  ten  times  the 
torture  which  he  himself  had  undergone.      This  law  was  most 
rigorously  enforced :   and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  person^ 
even  of  the  highest  rank,  to  keep  dogs  of  that  kind  »»-maimed, 
unless  he  could  first  shew  his  perfect  right,  derived  from  very  ancient 


'  Old  Manwood  (Forest  Laws,  cap.  16,  p.  251)  quaintly  says,  "  BadaBOs  calleth 
a  Mastive  Molossus :  in  the  old  British  speech  they  do  call  him  a  Maze-thefe ; 
and  by  that  name  they  do  call  all  manner  of  Barking  Carres  that  do  use  to  bark 
about  men's  houses  in  the  night,  because  that  they  do  maze  and  fear  away  thieve* 
from  the  houses  of  their  masters." 
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eostom  or  special  grant.  As  a  further  precaution  it  was  usual  to 
have  the  right  acknowledged  in  a  formal  document^  attested  hy  the 
principal  persons  of  the  district.  T  have  brought  here  for  inspection 
a  document  of  this  kind  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath's 
collection ;  which^  though  it  relates  not  to  Savernake,  but  to  a  forest 
in  Somersetshire^  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  law  that  pre- 
vailed here  and  in  all  the  King's  forests.  It  is  also  very  curious 
from  its  antiquity,  being  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  old. 
The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  being,  as  is  well  known,  master  of  vast 
estates,  was  a  Lord  Paramount  in  the  West  of  England.  His  tenants 
were  called  "  The  Abbot's  Men."  This  document  records  the  solemn 
verdict  of  three  separate  juries,  of  very  substantial  landowners ;  also 
of  verderers,  regarders  and  other  officers,  of  the  King's  forests  of 
Mendip  and  Selwood,  in  Somerset ;  and  Gillingham  and  Blackmore, 
in  Dorsetshire;  certifying  to  all  the  world,  that  all  occupiers  of  land 
under  the  abbot,  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  those  forests,  are 
exempt  and  free  from  having  their  hounds  maimed  in  the  way  I 
have  described.  The  verdict  of  each  jury  is  recorded  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  document.  The  lower  part  is  cut  across  into  about  forty 
narrow  strips,  each  strip  carrying  the  seal  of  the  several  jurymen 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  dated  A.D.  1258, 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  King  Henry  III.^ 


^  Among  the  regulations  of  the  forests  (as  given  by  Manwood)  one  or  two 
Knmd  stnuoge  to  modem  ears.  If  the  King  summoned  any  axx^hbishop,  earl,  or 
baron,  from  the  country  to  Parliament,  such  peer  was  at  liberty  as  he  passed 
through  any  of  the  King's  forests  to  take  a  buck,  in  the  view  of  the  forester.  If 
the  forester  was  not  at  hand,  then  the  wayfarers,  after  blowing  a  horn  to  warn 
bim,  might  proceed  to  kill  a  buck  themselves.  "  So  that,"  said  the  law,  "  if  an 
archbishop  be  caught  in  the  forest  red-handed  [busy  slaughtering  a  buck]  he  shall 
not  be  arrested  because  he  hath  right  by  the  King's  leave." 

If  a  deer  was  found  dead  or  dying  in  a  forest  a  regular  inquest  by  four  men 
was  held  upon  the  body,  to  ascertain  how  he  came  by  his  death.  The  verdict 
vu  solemnly  r^stered  in  the  warden's  forest  court,  and  the  flesh,  if  not  un- 
vfaolesome,  was  given  to  the  nearest  spital  house  or  hospital. 

An  ''Inqoisitio  post  mortem"  on  an  animal's  carcase  seems  ludicrous  enough : 
Imt  the  strangest  use  ever  made  of  one  is  mentioned  by  Camden,  In  1275  (3 
Edward  I.)  a  Sir  William  Debaud,  of  Essex,  held  land  of  the  Dean  and  Canons 
of  St  Paol's,  in  London,  by  the  custom  of  presenting  a  doe  on  the  Feast  of  the 
CboTemon  of  St«  Paul :  and  a  fat  buck  on  the  commemoration  of  the  same  saint, 
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The  real  key  to  much  of  forest  history,  the  one  principle  which 

lay  at  the  root  of  much  of  forest  legislation,  was  the  peace  and 

safety   of  the    King's  game.      Anything  that   interfered   in    the 

slightest  degree  with  that  was  punishable.     It  was  therefore  ne- 

[  cessary  to  watch  that  nobody  felled  or  destroyed  the  thickets  of  the 

coverts,  to  turn  them  into  cultivated  land.  This  was  called  aamrting, 
from  an  old  French  word  "  easarter,^*  to  grub  up.  It  could  only  he 
done  by  special  leave :  and  such  lands  are  afterwards  called  assart 
lands. 

There  was  another  mode  of  intrusion  on  the  peace  and  rest  of  the 
King's  beasts,  by  introducing  civilized  men  and  their  habitations,  hy 
building  new  houses,  establishing  trades,  and  in  short  bringing  to- 
gether and  settling  people  and  their  works  that  were  not  there 
before.  This  was  a  fatal  interruption  to  the  comfort  of  the  game. 
The  regarder  of  the  forest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  these 
abominations,  was  particularly  charged  to  keep  an  eye  upon  new 
comers  and  their  business,  especially  dealers  in  leather,  tanners, 
glove  makers,  and  the  like.  None  of  these  gentry  were  to  he 
allowed,  if  possible,  to  settle  anywhere  within  or  near  the  precincts. 

The  sketch  I  have  now  given  of  forests  in  general,  their  nature 
and  customs,  helps  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  these  royal 
hunting  districts  were  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  At  the  first 
they  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  so  long  as  they  were  not 
excessive  in  size,  and  subjects  also  could  enjoy  hunting  on  their  own 
lands  within  the  bounds.  But  the  Norman  Kings  assumed  the 
right  of  extending  forest  bounds  as  far  as  they  pleased.  They  did 
not  deprive  people  of  their  lands,  but  they  made  those  lands  subject 
to  Royal  and  arbitrary  control,  to  an  extent  that  was  most  vexatious 


to  he  offered  at  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paurs  by  Sir  William  and  his  family. 
The  carcases  were  received  at  the  steps  of  the  choir  bj  the  Canons  of  St.  Paul's, 
attired  in  their  sacred  vestments  and  wearing  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads. 
Camden  himself,  when  a  boj,  saw  the  horns  of  a  buck  on  a  spear  carried  round 
about  within  the  Church  with  great  pomp  and  blowing  of  horns !  He  observes 
that  as  there  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Temple  of  Diana  on  the  site  in 
Boman  times,  the  custom  may  have  been  a  relic  of  Paganism,  of  which  it 
certainly  savoured  more  than  it  did  of  Christianity.  (Gough's  Camden,  Brit., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  81.) 
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|to  the  subject  and  at  length  became  intolerable.  But  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  what  these  Kings  did.  It  used  to  be  taught  in 
ly  early  days  of  learning  English  history^  that  William  I.,  in  his 
iionate  fondness  for  the  sport  (for  an  old  chronicle  says  of  him 
lat  "  he  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he  had  been  their  father  ")  was 
monster  of  cruelty,  who  laid  waste  fair  smiling  fields  in  Hampshire 
[or  thirty  miles^  expelled  the  people^  seized  their  property  and  de- 
lolished  thirty-six — some  had  said  fifty^  some  even  sixty-two  parish 
Marches !  We  have  lived  to  read  a  more  correct  account  of  the 
latter.  Voltaire  first — after  him  William  Cobbett  and  others- 
boated  the  story  as  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  well  told  in  Mr. 
'^ise's  History  of  the  New  Forest.  That  King  William  converted 
inch  rich  land  into  waste  is  hardly  possible^  because  there  never 
ras  much  to  be  converted.  The  soil  is  (geologically  speaking) 
chiefly  Tertiary  gravely  sand^  and  drifts  rich  only  in  heath  and  furze, 
to  the  vast  number  of  Churches  alleged  to  have  been  demolished^ 
they  must  have  stood  more  thickly  together^  and  the  population 
lore  dense  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Much  of  the  mis- 
:e  has  arisen  from  wrong  ideas  as  to  what  a  forest  really  was. 
lat  the  King  did — and  very  likely  in  an  arbitrary  way — was  to 
ttend  the  law  and  ri^ils  of  forest  over  a  large  tract  of  country  that 
lad  been  free  from  them  before :  but  the  picture  of  unfeeling  cruelty 
[as  the  story  used  to  be  told^  is  overdrawn. 

Henry  II.  moderated  the  forest  law^  and  others  promised  redress^ 

mt  did  not  fulfil  the  promise.     At  last  the  Great  Council  of  Barons 

impelled  King  John  to  grant  the  celebrated  Charter  of  the  Forests. 

I A  confirmation  of  that  charter  was  obtained,  but  with  vety' great 

difficulty^  from  Henry  III.     It  directed  that  all  woods  that  had  been 

[taken  in^  or^  as  it  was  called,  afforested,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 

|x>WQer8^  should  be  disafforested,  and  no  more  additions  were  to  be 

imade.    A  still  further  reduction  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

King  Edward  I.  ordered,  in  every  county,  certain  knights  to 

Ijttake  formal  Perambulations  of  every  forest,  and  to  report  what  the 

actual  limits  then  were,  compared  with  what  they  had  been  originally. 

jlTbe  map  annexed  shows  how  largely  the  Forest  of  Savernake  had 

jheen  extended.     I  have  never  seen  any  map  of  it  as  it  was  at  this 
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ancient  period,  but  have  merely  followed  the  words  of  an  old  Record 
of  Perambulation,  and  traced  its  course  upon  our  Ordnance  Map,  as 
well  as  I  could :  but  there  are  a  great  many  names  of  places  in  the 
Secord  which  no  longer  exist  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  It  is  however 
sufficiently  correct  to  give  you  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  forest,  when  at 
its  largest.  The  tinted  part  shows  the  original  demesne  and  something 
more.  All  the  rest  had  been  added,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
district  so  added,  was  never  enclosed  by  fence  or  paling,  so  as  to  make 
one  immense  park.  All  that  is  meant,  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  added 
orafibrested  parts  had  been  placed,so  far  as  theKing's  beasts  and  hunt- 
ing were  concerned,  under  the  strict  and  arbitrary  forest  law.'  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  at  that  time  into  three  separate  bailys,  or 
baily  wicks,  the  several  bailiffs  being  all  subjects  to  the  head  warden. 
1.  Eastwick  Baily,  which  reached  from  Workaway  Hill,  to  a  spot 
called  Braden.  Southgrove  and  other  woods  are  named  as  being 
disafforested  in  A.D.  1800.  2.  The  West  Baily,  including,  I 
believe,  Savernake  proper,  the  Brails,  and  Haredon,  now  called 
Hardings.  3.  Hippingscombe  Baily  on  the  south,  which  lay  to- 
wards Chute  Forest,  and  included  part  of  it.  The  cultivated  lands 
now  called  Savernake  Great  Park  were,  I  believe,  part  of  the  original 
forest,  which  certainly  ran  a  good  way  in  the  direction  of  Martinshill : 
for  there  is  a  document  of  the  year  933  that  mentions  a  gift  to  the 
Abbey  of  Wilton  of  some  land  that  lay  between  Oare  and  Wans- 
dyke,  lying  outside  the  wood  called  Safernoc,  That  is  the  oldest 
mention  of  the  name  that  has  been  met  with.  The  map,  therefore, 
shows  you  what  Savernake  was  when  at  its  greatest ;  and,  knowing 
the  neighbourhood,  you  will  understand  better  what  a  forest  really 
meant.  It  included  every  variety  of  ground  :  not  all  belonging  to 
one  or  two  large  properties,  but  at  that  time  in  a  multitude  of 
owners'  hands.  It  included  rich  land,  arable  and  pasture,  in  the 
lower  grounds ;    open  woods,  such  as  the  Brails,  enclosed  parks,  as 

^  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  two  Perambulations,  headed  "Savcmak  " 
in  Wilts  Mag.,  iv.,  201,  describe  the  tbree  Bailys  thus : — The  first,  p.  201,  ap- 
plies to  Eastwick  Baily,  including  Savernake  proper  and  the  Old  Savernake 
Park :  and  names  Southgrove  and  other  woods.  At  p.  204,  line  2,  begins  the 
circuit  of  Westridge  or  West  Baily.  The  one  beginning  in  the  lower  part  of  p. 
204  is  that  of  Hippingscombe  Baily. 
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Sndden  Park^  the  Bed  Deer  Park^  and  others ;  commons^  all  now 
taken  in,  as  at  Bedwyn,  Stocky  Know],  Chisbory,  Clench,  Pewsey, 
and  Tideomb ;  also  downs ;  in  short  all,  of  all  sorts,  that  lay  between 
Workaway  Hill  on  the  west, and  nearly  to  Kintbnry,  beyond  Hunger- 
ford,  on  the  east;  and  firom  north  to  south  all  from  Marlborough* to  be- 
yond the  Collingbonmes,  and  round  to  Buttermere  comer.  Within 
this  large  district  certain  licenses  were  granted  by  the  Crown  to  differ- 
ent proprietors ;  a  few  of  which  I  would  just  name,  as  illustration  of 
the  forest  history  that  has  been  given.  Matthew  de  Columbars  of 
Chisbury  (of  one  of  the  oldest  Wilts  families),  was  privileged  to  have 
the  hounds  within  his  manor,  exempt  from  expeditation.  The 
churchmen  of  those  days,  being  very  powerfnl,  obtained  grants  in 
favour  of  their  tenants.  The  Prior  of  Marlborough  had  rights  of 
feeding  in  the  Forest,  for  oxen  and  cows.  The  Abbot  of  Hyde, 
near  Winchester,  the  same.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  a  ohace 
for  wolves  and  hares  at  Stitchcomb.  The  Prior  of  Ogboum  another. 
But  complaints  were  made,  against  the  two  last  named,  that  they 
were  occasionally  encroaching,  to  the  damage  of  the  King. 

The  map  enables  me  to  explain  another  matter.  When  we  speak 
of  those  parts  of  our  great  metropolis  that  are  occupied  by  the  not 
best  conducted  sort  of  society,  resorts  of  thieves  and  outcasts  of  all 
kinds,  we  are  apt  to  call  them  purlieus;  as  the  haunts  of  all  that  is 
bad.  It  is  a  curious  misuse  of  the  word,  being  directly  the  contrary 
of  what  it  originally  meant.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  the 
overgrown  forests  were  reduced  to  the  original  size  of  what  in  early 
days  had  been  simply  the  King's  private  demesne,  all  that  remained 
outside  of  the  original  forest  obtained  the  name  of  "pur-lieu.'^  The 
word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  French  j0»r=clean,  and  lieu=f\sLce : 
meaning  that  part  which  henceforth  became  clear  and  exempt  from 
the  rigorous  forest  law,  to  which  it  had  been  subject.  The  real 
purlieus  of  London  are  not  its  dens  of  filth  and  iniquity,  but  just 
the  very  opposite,  those  open  spaces  outside  the  crowded  city,  such 
as  the  parks.  These  are  comparatively  exempt  from  the  rigorous 
laws  and  inconveniencies  of  the  streets :  just  as  the  purlieu  of  the 
forest  meant  those  parts  which  lay  outside  the  original  forest, 
and  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  its  regulations. 
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The  four  bailys  just  mentioned^  into  which  the  whole  was  divided ^ 
had  each  its  separate  head  forester^  some  of  whose  names  are  pre- 
served. The  office  seems  to  have  descended  in  certain  families,  and 
was  attached  to  some  land  which  they  held  in  right  of  their  office. 
The  West  Baily  was  held  for  many  years  by  the  family  of  Harden. 
Hippingscombe  Baily,  by  that  of  Pipard.  Southgrove,  by  the 
Malwayns  who  had  land  in  West  Orafkon  in  right  of  their  office. 
Eastwick,  by  the  Boncliffes.  The  principal  wardens  were  the 
Esturmy  family,  of  Wolf  hall  ^  to  whom  appears  to  have  been  granted 
the  King's  original  demesne  of  Savernake  proper.  This  was  a 
family  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  name  of  Savernake,  though^  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  occurs  in  933,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Domesday  Book,  still  is  not  found  in  that  record  itself  in  A.D.  1086  ; 
but  the  name  of  Slur  mid  is  found  there,  and  as  the  Richard  Sturmid 
there  mentioned  appears  as  holding  land  at  Burbage,  Harden^ 
Shalbourne,  and  (as  a  King's  officer)  at  Huish  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
and  at  Cowsfield  in  South  Wilts,  which  is  still  called  Cowsfield 
Sturmy;  and  as  certain  lands  at  Cowsfield  and  Burbage  formed 
part  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Warden  of  Savernake,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  Savernake  existed  and  was  included  under  some  other 
place  in  the  Domesday  record,  and  was  held  by  the  Sturmy  family. 
The  original  grant  of  Savernake  was  confirmed  to  them  by  King 
John :  who  also  bestowed  upon  Thomas  Esturmy,  his  valet  (as  he 
is  called)^  being  made  a  knight,  as  a  testimonial  of  respect  upon  the 
occasion^  a  scarlet  robe,  with  a  cloak  of  fine  linen^  another  robe  of 
green  or  brown,  a  saddle  and  a  pair  of  reins,  a  cloak  against  rain,  a 
couch  or  bed,  and  a  pair  of  linen  sheets.  This  family  did  not  hold 
the  forest  altogether  free,  for  every  now  and  then  they  paid  a  fine 
of  250  marks  to  the  Crown  for  the  privilege.  There  was  a  Sir 
William  Esturmy,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  lY.,  of  whom  I  shall  say  little,  as  he  encouraged  the 
Commons  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  the  Church;  so  that  if 
anybody  cares  to  read  more  about  this  member  of  an  earlier  Liberation 
Society,  I  refer  them  to  Manning^s  Lives  of  the  Speakers,  p.  35. 
Of  another  member  of  the  Sturmy  family,  in  1815,  a  strange  story 
18  recorded^  that  he  and  others  broke  into  the  park  of  the  Bishop  of 
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Salisbury  at  Rarnsbary,  for  which  they  were  excommanieated ;  and 
that  Henry  Esturmy,  the  elder^  was  stripped  to  his  shirty  and 
whipped  rt»and  the  Marlborough  Market  Place  by  the  Vicar !  One 
or  two  stories  about  them  are  printed  in  Mr.  Waylen's  History  of 
Marlborough.  They  continued  here  as  principal  owners  for  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  years.  The  last  male  of  the  family.  Sir 
William,  died  in  1426,  possessed  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  neigh- 
boorhood,  and  holding  Savernake  Forest  and  West  Baily,  as  of 
Marlborougb  Castle.  His  daughter  and  heiress  married  Roger 
Seymour,  of  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Co.  Somerset^  and  so  all  the  Esturmy 
possessions  passed  to  the  great  historical  House  of  Seymour.  The 
old  house  at  Wolfhall  had  been  the  principal  I'esidenoe  of  the  chief 
owner  of  Savernake,  and  the  property  adjacent ;  but  the  Seymours 
left  it  for  Tottenham.  I  have  no  account  of  royal  visits  to  Savernake, 
except  one  of  King  James  I.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting, 
and  was  irequently  at  Wilton  for  the  purpose  with  the  then  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  King  came  to  Savernake,  and  a  young  gentleman 
of  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Waldron,  was  killed  in  his  presence 
itt  Tottenham  Park,  by  the  rebound  of  a  stag. 

I  do  not  propose — even  if  our  time  would  allow — ^to  carry  down  these 
memoranda  of  Savernake  through  the  time  of  the  Seymour  owners ; 
because  you  will  find  something  about  them  and  their  connection  with 
it  in  a  paper  in  the  Society's  Magazine  (vol.  xv.,  140)  ;  but  will  only 
add,  that  from  the  Seymours  it  passed  (along  with  other  large 
property  in  this  neighbourhood)  by  an  ultimate  heiress  into  the 
hands  of  the  family  whose  present  representative  has  done  us  the 
honour  to  preside  to-day  at  our  meeting.  He  has  also  kindly  bidden 
you  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  share  the  hospitality  of  Savernake 
Forest,  without  any  fear  of  your  dogs  being  expeditated,  or  yourselves 
summoned  as  trespassers  before  any  Justice  '^  Itinerans/'  On  your 
way  you  will  see  a  column  placed  in  1781,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ailesbury,  partly  in  gratitude  to  an  uncle  for  the  estates ;  partly  in 
commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  health  by  King  George  III. 
Also  at  the  House  you  will  see  the  celebrated  Savernake  Horn  (fully 
described  in  our  Magazine — vol.  vi.,  265 — by  the  B/Cv.  John  Ward, 
formerly  Vicar  of  Oreat  Bedwyn),  and  the  magnificent  pedigree  of 
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the  Seymour  family^  both  of  which  His  Lordship  was  so  kind  as  to 
shew  us,  when  we  were  all  twenty  years  younger.    Savernake  Lodge 
you  will  not  see,  for  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1861. 
Also  you  will  see  two  Churches,  Cadley  and  St.  Katharine^s,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  one  remark.     In  ancient  times, 
forests  had  a  very  demoralising  effect.     They  generally  contained  a 
very  scattered  population,  rather  inclined  to  make  free  both  with 
the  '^  vert  and  the  venison''  (of  which  we  have  been  speaking) :  being 
concealed  from  the  observation  of  society  by  these  magnificent 
patriarchs  of  the  forest, "  as  old  as  the  world.''    The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  did  not  neglect  the  by-ways  and 
out-of-the-way  places,  but  in  the  middle  of  these  ancient  forests 
generally  provided  some  chapel — small  it  might   be,   but  still  a 
chapel — and  an  endowed  chaplain  and  services,  in  order  that  even 
in  the  roughest  and  wildest  districts,  the  Christian  religion  might 
have  its  representative  place  and  officer.     In  Selwood  Forest,  though 
it  is  very  little  known,  a  building  of  that  kind  still  stands ;  con- 
verted into  a  cottage.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
mention  of  any  chapel  of  ancient  date  within  the  limits  ^of  the 
present  Savernake.     The  only  notice  of  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  is  an  entry  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  14th  February,  1656,  when ''  a  Bill  was  brought 
in  for  the  erecting  of  a  Church,  settling  a  ministry  and  establishing 
a  parish  in  the  parks  of  Brimslade,  and  forest  or  chase  of  Savernake, 
and  parts  adjacent,  belonging  to  and  part  of  the  said  forest."     It 
"  was  read  a  first  time,  and,  upon  the  question,  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  on  that  day  seven-night."     But  I  cannot  find  anything 
more  about  it.     All  reproach,  however,  arising  from  want  of  chapel 
or  church  has  now  been  for  several  years  wiped  away,  by  the  erection 
of  the  two  beautiful  buildings  that  now  adorn  Savernake ;  by  whom 
and  when  built,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of 
Marlborough.  Another  modem  ornament — ^I  do  not  allude  to  any  par- 
ticular architectural  decoration,  but  a  real  ornament — to  Savernake, 
such  as  any  building  must  be  that  has  been  supplied  by  benevolent 
hearts  and  hands  to  benevolent  purposes,  is  the  Cottage  Hospital  of 
1871. 
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By  the  Bey.  A.  C.  Smith,  MJL. 

[Read  before  the  Sodety  at  the  Axintial  Meeting  at  Marlboroagh,  August  13th,  1879,] 

jHE  district  which  the  Society  visits  this  year  is  (I  venture  to 
say)  the  richest  in  British  remains  of  any  in  our  county ; 
and  1  say  this  advisedly^  not  forgetting  Stonehenge  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  barrows  and  other  earthworks  surrounding  it :  but 
on  the  Marlborough  Downs  we  not  only  possess  specimens  of  almost 
every  variety  of  British  stone  and  earthworks  which  have  come 
down  to  our  times;  but,  in  several  instances^  such  admirable  ex- 
amples as  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  thus  congregated  together  in 
any  other  spot  in  our  county ;  and  if  not  in  our  county^  then  not  in 
England  generally^  for  where  else  shall  we  look  for  British  remains 
which  can  be  compared  with  those  which  Wiltshire  exhibits  ? 

This  is  no  mere  opinion  of  my  own  taken  up  for  the  occasion  : 
bat  our  great  pioneer  in  the  antiquities  of  our  county^  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare^  in  his  magnificent  work  on  North  Wilts,  wrote,*  "  In 
no  part  of  Wiltshire  are  British  antiquities  more  frequent  or  in-* 
teresting  than  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough,  a 
circumstance  which  may  probably  arise  from  its  vicinity  to  the  g^nd 
sanctuary  at  Abuiy  " ;  and  again  in  the  same  volume,*  "  To  whatever 
point  we  direct  our  steps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough, 
we  shall  find  objects,  either  of  British  or  Boman  antiquity,  to  in- 
stigate our  spirit  of  research,  and  to  attract  our  enquiry/'  While 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  aara  he  adds,'  ''Marlborough  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  most  interesting  places  which,  as  an  antiquary. 


^  Page  34. 
»  Page  13. 
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I  have  yet  met  with  :  its  environs  abound  with  British  antiquities : 
and  (with  regard  to  Roman  remains)  I  know  of  no  situation  in  our 
island  which  can  boast  of  two  decided  stations,  situate  so  near  to 
each  other,  the  one  at  Mildenhall,  in  the  vale  of  the  river  Kennet, 
the  other  at  Folly  Farm,  on  an  adjoining  hill  to  the  south  above  the 
river,  and  which  may  therefore  be  respectively  called  "  Upper  and 
Lower  Cunelio" 

With  this  assertion  of  the  richness  of  this  immediate  district,  I 
now  proceed  to  point  out  whereof  our  relics  of  the  early  British 
population  consist :  but  as  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  paper  to  be 
read  before  the  Society,  I  shall  have  no  time  to  enter  into  details,  I 
can  do  little  more  than  adduce  samples  of  the  stone  and  earth- 
works, many  of  which  we  shall  see  during  our  two  days'  excurison, 
and  can  only  call  your  attention  in  the  most  cursory  manner  to  the 
great  examples  around  us. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in  order  to  proceed  on  some  system, 
I  propose  to  divide  these  British  remains  into  two  groups,  viz, 
''  Stoneworks''  and  "  Earthworks/' 

Of  Stonewokks  we  have : — 
(1)  "Temples." 
(i)  ''Avenues." 

(8)  "  Cromlechs,"  or  "  Kistvaens." 
(4)  Smaller  '^  circles  of  stones." 

Of  Eabthwobks  we  have : — 

(1)  "  Camps,"  (fortresses,  strongholds,  or  castles.) 

(2)  "  Trackways,"  or  roads  of  communication. 
(8)  *'  British  Villages,"  or  Pit-dwellings. 

(4)  ''  Barrows,"  Sepulchral  or  other  Mounds. 

(6)  '' Boundary  Ditches." 

(6)  ''  Cattle  Pens,"  or  other  Earthen  Enclosures. 

To  begin  with  the  Stoneworks  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  which 
remain  to  us  in  this  neighbourhood.  Bude  without  doubt  and 
shapeless  are  the  ponderous  masses  of  stone  as  we  now  see  them,  but 
though  worn  by  time  and  weather  of  what  bulk  and  weight  many 
of  them  now  are  I  how  cleverly  poised  on  end !  and  what  skill  those 
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earlj  builders  mnst  have  possessed  to  drag  them  from  the  Overton 
Downs^  and  place  them  in  the  exact  position  they  wer^  meant  to 
occapj  I  It  is  still  a  puzzle  to  archffiologists  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  these  stones  were  moved^  but  I  think  they  prove 
that  those  who  handled  them  had  far  more  mechanical  knowledge 
and  skill  than  we,  perhaps  in  our  superiority  of  civilization,  are 
generally  inclined  to  allow  them.^ 

(1)  As  regards  Tkmples.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  mention  Abury, 
the  largest  and  noblest  temple  of  the  early  Britons  to  be  found  in 
this  island.  But  I  do  not  think  that  by  the  general  public  Abury 
is  half  so  much  appreciated  as  it  deserves:  its  extent  is  so  great; 
the  stones  that  remain  are  scattered  over  so  large  a  space,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  is  so  difficult  to  realize,  encumbered  as  the  sacred 
precincts  are  with  the  houses  of  the  modem  village,  as  well  as  walls 
and  hedge-rows  which  intersect  it,  that  the  magnificence  of  the 
original  work  is  overlooked.  To  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  Abury 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  come  to  statistics,  and  I  must  ask  your 
indulgence,  while  I  try  to  exhibit,  by  means  of  a  few  figures,  the 
vast  dimensions  of  this  mighty  work.  Consider,  in  the  first  place, 
its  vast  area,  28  acres  or  1400  feet  in  diameter;  enclosed  within  a 
circular  /osse  or  ditch,  which  in  depth  is  S3  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  meadows  in  the  interior,  and  9  feet  wide  at  the  bottom :  and 
this  fosse  flanked  on  the  outside  by  a  vallum  or  rampart,  which  rises 
34  feet  above  the  surrounding  field,  so  that  the  whole  slope  of  the 
vallum  on  the  inside  is  upwards  of  70  feet :  and  about  half-way 
between  the  top  of  the  mound  and  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  is  a  flat 
ledge,  12  feet  wide,  supposed  to  have  been  for  spectators  at  the 
public  festivals. 

Then  consider  the  sacred  area  thus  protected  by  so  gigantic  a 
fosse  and  rampart,  surrounded  immediately  within  the  fosse  by  an 
outer  circle  of  one  hundred  massive  stones,  and  containing  within 
this  enclosure  two  circular  temples,  each  of  which  was  composed  of 

« 

an  outer  circle  of  thirty  stones,  and  an  inner  circle  of  twelve  stones; 

'  See  my  paper  "  On  the  Method  of  Moving  Colossal  Stones,  as  practised  by 
some  of  liie  More  Advanced  Nations  of  Antiquity,"  read  before  the  Society  at 
Sftliiboiy,  September,  1866.    Magazine,  vol.  x.,  pp.  62 — 60. 
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while  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  inner  circle  stood  three  stones^ 
forming  the  "  Cove '' ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  inner  circle 
one  stone^  known  as  the  "  Obelisk/' 

These  two  circular  temples  are  easily  passed  in  review  and  soon 
forgotten^  but  when  I  remind  you  that  Stukeley  affirmed  that  either 
of  them  wd^fonr  times  as  large  as  Stonehenge,^  and  Aubrey  had 
formally  declared  that '' Abury  does  so  much  exceed  in  greatnesse  the 
so  renowned  Stoneheng^  as  a  Ca^Jiedral  does  a  Parish  Church/'  per- 
haps you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  Abury. 
However  mutilated^  as  it  has  been  by  ruthless  man^  enough  yet 
remains  to  mark  what  were  once  its  gigantic  proportions :  and  if 
you  stand  beneath  one  of  the  most  massive  stones^  belonging  to  the 
southern  temple,  calculated  to  weigh  sixty  tons;  or  if  you  halt 
within  the  "  Cove,''  at  the  centre  of  the  northern  temple,  and  look 
up  at  the  gigantic  mass  towering  above,  said  to  be  the  largest,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  tallest  stone  at  Abury,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  some  faint  notion  of  the  simple  grandeur  of  this  ancient 
work,  and  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe  and  astonishment  at 
the  mighty  prowess  shown  by  those  early  builders,  who  could  bring, 
even  from  the  nearest  hills,  and  set  in  their  places  such  ponderous 
and  unmanageable  masses  of  stone.  I  need,  howev^,  linger  no 
longer  upon  this  temple,  but  refer  you  for  farther  details  to  the  ex- 
haustive account  given  in  the  Society's  Magazine  ^  by  the  talented 
historian  of  our  British  temples  in  this  county,  Mr.  William  Long; 
and  I  pass  on  to 

{%)  The  Avenues  of  stones  which  the  early  Britons  used  to  erect, 
as  august  approaches  to  their  sacred  buildings.  Very  much  as  the 
early  Egyptians  placed  avenues  of  sphinxes  and  obelisks  to  lead  up 
to  their  wonderful  temples ;  so  the  ancient  Britons,  contented  with 
more  simple  materials,  sometimes  formed  avenues  of  single  stones 
set  on  edge,  which  conducted  to  their  great  sanctuaries :  and  here, 
on  the  way  from  Kennet  to  Abury,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  fragments 
of  what  was  once  an  avenue  leading  a  full  mile  from  Abury  to 

1  Abniy,  page  26. 
»  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  309—^63. 
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the  '' Sanctuary"  whif»h  existed  (and  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
destrored)  on  Ovorton  Hill,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ri(l<^e  called 
"  Hackpen/'  Many  of  these  stones  have  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away;  others  have  been  buried  in  the  ground;  several  are  fallen^ 
and  some  are  hidden  behind  hedges  and  within  banks ;  but  enough 
remain  to  show  unmistakably  where  the  avenue  was.  Of  the  two 
hondred  stones  which  originally  composed  it,  seventy-two  were  seen 
by  Stukeley,^  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  its  former  existence, 
and  the  few  that  remain  now,  though  only  fallen  relics,  are  eloquent 
witnesses  of  orig^inal  grandeur.  Of  the  other  reputed  avenue  on  the 
western  side  of  Abury,  I  make  no  mention,  because  not  a  trace  of 
It  remains ;  but  though  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether  such  an 
avenue  ever  existed,  I  must  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  im- 
possible to  disbelieve  the  very  positive  assertions  of  Stukeley,*  when 
that  eminent  antiquary  records  things  which  his  own  eyes  saw ;  for 
Stukeley  was  certainly  an  honest  man,  however  fanciful  at  times, 
when,  having  little  data  to  go  upon,  he  allowed  his  imagination  to 
wander, 

(3)  I  come  next  to  the  Ckomlechs,'  or  more  correctly  "  Kistvaens," 
m  which  this  neighbourhood  (probably  from  the  abundance  of  suitable 
stone)  was  once  exceedingly  rich  :  indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tiiat  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  this  district,  the  Kistvaens 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  must  have  been  a  favorite  mode  of 
protecting  and  commemorating  the  dead,  those  at  least  whom  the 
survivors  desired  more  especially  to  honour.  I  ground  this  opinion 
upon  the  fact  that,  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  several 
instances  have  occurred  of  such  monuments,  or  parts  of  such  monu- 
ments, having  been  destroyed.     Moreover  the  very  nature  of  the 

>  Page  29. 
'  Fige  36.    See  the  able  defence  of  the  Beckhampton  Avenae  which  the  Rev. 
Bryaa  King  has  put  forth  since  I  read  this  paper,  published  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Magazine,  toI.  zviii.,  pp.  377 — ^383. 

'  Eistraens  Taiy  from  one  another  in  the  number  of  supporting  stones  on  which 
the  covering  slab  is  laid  :  in  some  cases  (but  rarely)  two  supporters  alone  uphold 
the  superincumbent  cap ;  but  more  frequently  three  or  four,  or  even  more  pillani 
are  met  with.  The  word  "  Cromlech  "  is  said  to  be  derived  from  "  crom,"  bowed 
or  bending,  and  "  ledi/'  a  etone. 
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district  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  such  must  have  been  the  case : 
inasmuch  as  that  portion  of  the  downs  lying  between  Overton  and 
Hockley  is  strewed  far  and  wide  with  huge  boulders  of  sarsen  stones^ 
which — ^though  clustered  more  thickly  in  the  valleys^  as  if  the  bed 
of  some  gigantic  dried-up  torrent — extend  in  smaller  numbers  and 
in  scattered  disorder  over  the  surrounding  hills^  and  thus  offer  close 
at  hand  the  mat<erials  of  which  kistvaens  are  built. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  their  former  prevalence  on  our  downs^  as  I 
conjecture^  those  to  which  I  tun  now  about  to  call  attention  are  (I 
believe)  the  only  kistvaens  remaining  to  us  in  this  part  of  North 
Wilts^  indeed  the  sole  representatives  of  such  monuments  in  the 
county^  if  we  except  the  very  interesting^  though  fallen,  one  called 
''Lugbury''  in  the  extreme  north-west,  on  the  very  borders  of 
Gloucestershire,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  in  the  parish  of  Littleton 
Drew,  and  sometimes  as  if  in  Nettleton,  but  in  reality,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  the  parish  of  Castle  Combe.i 

The  three  kistvaens,  then,  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  though 
all  in  the  same  neighbourhood  and  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
one  another,  do  not  lie  in  the  same  valley ;  are  thoroughly  distinct 
from  one  another;  and  have  no  apparent  connection.  There  is  no 
more  interesting  portion  of  our  downs  than  that  wild  rock-strewn 
district  which  stretches  above  Biockley,  towards  Abury ;  and  here — 
each  in  its  separate  valley — these  weird  relics  of  a  primitive  race 
stood.  If  you  take  the  Ordnance  Map  of  this  neighbourhood,  and 
draw  a  straight  line  from  the  town  of  Marlborough  westwards  for 
about  two  miles  and  a-half,  and  then  carry  your  eye  northwards, 
but  very  slightly  inclining  to  the  west,  you  will  find  at  intervals  of 
nearly  a  mile  apart,  three  ''  Trilithons,''  depicted  after  the  maimer 
of  ordnance  surveyors,  and  inscribed  as  ''Cromlechs.^'  I  am  thus 
careful  to  point  out  their  exact  locality,  because  I  have  been  often 
surprized  to  find  that  to  many  who  have  lived  within  easy  reach  of 
these  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  their  existence  has  been 
wholly  unknown,  and  few,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  the  members  of 
this  Archseological  Society  have  visited  all  the  three  kistvaens, 

^  Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  164 — 173. 
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vhich,  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition,  remain  in  this  district 
of  North  Wilts.     Thoagh  I  speak  of  tiiree  kistvaens,  I  most  hasten 
to  ooofess  that  for  a  long  period  of  time,  they  have  not  all  presented 
the  same  perfect  appearance  to  the  visitor.     One  having  been  for 
many  years  much  mutilated,  partly  broken  up  and  carried  away, 
and  the  remnant  of  it  having  long  been  hidden  by  an  accumulation 
of  stones  from  the  surrounding  fields,  of  which  it  has  been  made  the 
depository :    we  will  call  this  the  "  Mutilated  Kistvaen."    Another 
having  long  since  fallen,  and  so  lost  its  distinctive  character :  we 
will  call  this  the  "  Fallen  Kistvaen/'     While  the  third  alone  stands 
np  in    its  original  position,  only  denuded  of  the  mound  of  earth, 
which,  I  venture  to  say  (on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lukis  and  others  best 
acquainted  with  these  remains)  at  one  time  invariably  covered  them ; 
and  this  massive  erection  of  ponderous  stones  is  known  as  the 
"  Devil's    Den"  and  offers   an  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  the 
kistvaen  to  those  who  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  these 
ancient  sepulchres  in  other  counties.     Let  me  now  introduce  my 
readers  to   each   of  them  separately.     The  ''  Mutilated  Kistvaen " 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  known  as  Temple  Bottom,  and  south- 
east of  Temple  Farm,  conjectured  to  be  so  called  from  the  preceptory 
of  Knights  Templars  established  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
It  occupies  the  corner  of  a  field,  very  near  some  detached  farm 
buildings  on  the  estate  of  Rockley.     Sir  Richard  Hoare  spoke  of  it 
in  his  time  as  *'  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  stone  barrow,  having  a 
kistvaen  at  the  end  of  it ; ''  and  said  "  it  is  the  finest  example  we 
have  yet  found  of  this  species  of  interment,  excepting  the  one  in 
Clatford  Bottom.''  ^     I  fear  Sir  Richard  would  not  say  the  same  of 
it  now.     When  I  first  saw  it  some  twenty  years  ago,  it  presented 
litQe  more  than  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of  stones :  indeed  a  great 
many  loose  stones  were  scattered  round  the  large  and  more  prominent 
ones,  and  it  was  choked  with  briars  and  brambles.     Unpromising 
however  as  was  its  exterior,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  examine  its  in- 
terior, and  having  received  the  ready  permission  of  the  owner  of 
the  property    (the  same  liberal  gentleman  who  so  kindly  allows 


»  North  WUtB,  page  42. 
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U6  to  examine  the  barrows  at  Rockley  on  Thursday  next,  Mr. 
"William  Tanner),  I  enlisted  the  help  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Lukis 
(then  my  colleagne  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society)  and 
Mr.  Spicer,  Rector  of  Byfleet,  in  Surrey,  and  on  June  12th,  1861, 
we  proceeded  to  excavate  the  stone  chamber.  With  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  exterior  part  of  it,  whether  it  was  originally  covered 
with  one  or  more  roofing  slabs,  and  whether  it  had  a  covered  passage 
leading  to  it,  we  were  unable  to  form  any  decided  opinion,  owing  to 
the  confusion  of  stones  and  its  generally  dilapidated  condition  :  but 
we  found  a  sepulchral  chamber,  guarded  by  a  circle  of  upright  atones. 


B. 


C. 


> 


/s- 


Bongh  Sketch  of  Plan  of  Chamber. 


some  of  them  in  position ;  and  on  the  floor  of  this  chamber  indica* 
tions  of  a  layer  of  charcoal,  calcined  human  bones,  and  fragments  of 
coarse  pottery :  we  found  also  several  unbumt  bones,  portions  of  a 
human  skull  and  teeth ;  some  of  the  bones  of  a  hand  and  foot ;  and 
above  all  a  well-formed  and  perfect  bone  chisel  (now  in  our  Museum 
at  Devizes),  of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed.  We  then  examined  the 
narrow  space  between  the  two  parallel  upright  stones,  and  at  B  found 
unbumt  bones  of  a  hand  and  foot  and  fragments  x>(  pottery,  and  at 
C  portions  of  a  human  skull  and  teeth,  and  a  stone  muUer  or  rubber. 
The  orientation  of  this  chamber  was  probably  east  and  west.  A 
report  of  this  examination  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Lukis  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  January,  1866,  and  appears,  with  illustrations  of 
the  bone  chisel,  in.  their  proceedings  of  that  year.  I  have  in  the 
foregoing  description  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Lukia'  account :  and  it 
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is  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Aafaqnariea  that 
lam  enabled  to  reproduce  hia  illustratioos. 


A.  PoutJon  ol  ChiMl.  ^«*- 

Boae  Chuel  (actual  b 

The  "Fallen  Kistraen"  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  due 
uuth  of  that  ID  Temple  Bottom,  and  owing  to  the  heath  and  fnrze 
vhicfa  abound  thereabouts  is  not  easily  discovered.  Parts  of  the 
moand  which  once  covered  it,  and  some  of  the  atones  which  ap- 
parently surrounded  it,  are  still  to  be  seen.  When  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  it — some  twenty-five  years  ago — the  covering  stone^ 
a  veiy  massive  slab,  was  entire,  but  one  or  more  of  its  supporters 
baving  given  way,  it  bad  slid  from  its  original  position,  and  rested 

00  the  ground,  still,  however,  in  part  upheld  by  some  of  its  props; 
and  thus,  though  fallen,  presenting  an  interysting  specimen  of  the 
kistvaen.     When,  however,  I   visited  it  aliout  ten  \ears  since  (and 

1  geoerally  do  visit  it  annually),  judge  of  my  dismay  at  finding  the 
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capstone  split  across  bjr  some  workmen^  who— ignorant  that  it 
differed  in  any  respect  from  the  many  other  sarsen  stones  lying 
all  round — had  selected  that  unfortunate  stone  for  some  building 
purpose.  To  arrest  the  work  of  destruction  was  not  difficult,  for  on 
communication  with  the  then  owner,  Mr.  Baskerville,  orders  were 
immediately  given  that  the  stones  should  be  spared ;  and  now  that 
the  property  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  President  of 
this  Meeting,  we  need  not  fear  any  farther  injury  to  it.  The  in- 
difference of  the  stone-masons  to  the  covering  stone  of  the  kistvaen 
is  not  so  surprizing  when  even  so  good  an  antiquary  as  Aubrey 
relates  how  he  and  Dr.  Charleton  pointed  it  out  to  His  Majesty 
Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  fork  as  one  of  the  stones  intended  for 
Stonehenge,  and  ^'  resting  on  three  low  stones,  as  a  suffulciment  as 
in  order  to  be  carried  away  "  1 

The  remaining  kistvaen,  in  Clatford  Bottom,  will  not  detain  us 
long.  It  is  not  only  perfect  in  condition,  but  of  very  grand  di- 
mensions ;  moreover  it  is  well  known  to  everybody  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  will  be  visited  by  the  Society  on  Thursday.  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  told  some  years  since,  by  an  old  man  hoeing 
turnips  near,  that  if  anybody  mounted  to  the  top  of  it,  he  might 
shake  it  in  one  particular  part.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
case  or  no,  though  it  is  not  unusual  where  the  capstone  is  upheld  by 
only  three  supporters.  But  another  labourer  whom  I  interrogated 
once  informed  me  that  nobody  could  ever  pull  off  the  capstone ; 
that  many  had  tried  to  do  so  without  success ;  and  that  on  one  oc- 
casion twelve  white  oxen  were  provided  with  new  harness  and  set  to 
pull  it  off,  but  the  harness  all  fell  to  pieces  immediately  1  As  my 
informant  evidently  thought  very  seriously  of  this,  and  considered 
it  the  work  of  enchantment,  I  found  it  was  not  a  matter  for  trifling 
to  his  honest  but  superstitious  mind :  and  he  remained  perfectly 
unconvinced  by  all  the  arguments  with  which  I  tried  to  shake  his 
credulity. 

I  should  mention,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  the 
9tone  chambers  contained  in  the  long  barrows,  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  other  barrows,  but  are  the  work  of  a  distinct 
and  older  race,  contain  interments  peculiar  to  themselves^  and  are 
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genenlly  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  Sach  was  the  famoas 
Long  Barrow  of  Kenneth  which  was  opened  by  the  late  Dr.  Thurnam^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society^  on  the  occasion  of  our  former 
Meeting  at  Marlborough,  in  1869.^ 

Neither  should  we  confuse  with  the  cromlech  proper  the  graves 
formed  of  massive  sarsens,  placed  a  foot  or  so  beneath  the  level  of 
the  soil;  and  (so  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary)  not  covered  with 
stone  or  tumulus  above-ground  :  such  have  been  found  within  the 
last  few  years  in  my  own  parish  of  Yatesbury,  and  on  several 
occasions,  as  Mr.  Nelson  Goddard  can  testify,  on  the  property  of 
that  gentleman,  above  the  hill  in  the  parish  of  Clyffe ;  two  or  three 
hage  sarsen  stones  forming  most  efficient  protection  to  the  body 
they  covered. 

(4)  The  only  other  species  of  stone  work  which  remains  for  me  to 
consider  is  the  smaller  Ciscle  of  Stoites,  whether  for  religious  or 
other  purposes.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  which  once  existed 
on  the  southern  end  of  Hackpen,  overhanging  the  river  Kennet, 
above  the  village  of  East  Kennet^  the  '^  Sanctuary,''  as  it  was  called, 
80  fiilly  described  by  Stukeley  ^  as  venerated  by  the  whole  neigh- 
boarhood,  but  every  vestige  of  which  is  alas !  now  gone  :  we  shall 
pass  by  the  site  of  it  on  Thursday.  A  small  circle  of  stones  also 
existed  at  Winterbourne  Bassett,  as  described  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,^ 
and  vestiges  of  it  remain  to  this  day.  Another  circle  of  stones  was 
recorded  by  Aubrey  as  existing  in  his  day  in  a  lane  leading  from 
Kennet  to  Marlborough.  But  I  here  wish  to  call  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Society  to  a  remarkable  circle,  or  rather  segment  (I 
ought  to  call  it)  of  a  circle,  which  I  discovered  two  years  since  about 
a  mile  south  of  Silbury,  and  which  I  mentioned  in  the  Magazine  at 
iliat  time.^  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  by  the  suspicious  appearance 
of  certain  sarsen  stones,  which,  though  scattered  in  no  regular  form^ 
appeared  as  if  they  might  have  once  stood  erect,  in  some  sort  of 
Older,  on  the  aegment  of  a  large  circle.     Subsequent  visits  to  the 

*  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  pp.  130 — 135. 

'  Abury,  page  31. 

»  North  Wilts,  page  94. 

<  Vol.  xvii.,  pp.  263—4 
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spot  only  confirmed  my  previous  conjecture,  and  closer  examination 
revealed  sundry  other  stones  just  showing  above  ground,  and  there 
also  seemed  to  be  faint  indications  of  a  trench,  all  pointing,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  to  the  supposed  circle.  I  will  not  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Society  with  the  details  of  my  investigation,  the  result 
was  that  (with  the  permission  of  both  owner  and  occupier  of  the 
land,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Long,  the  author  of  Stonehenge 
and  Abury)  I  probed  the  ground  in  every  direction  and  uncovered 
the  turf  wherever  a  stone  was  found :  and  on  our  first  day's  work  we 
unearthed  no  less  than  twenty- two  sarsens,  all  forming  part  of  the 
circle,  and  lying  from  two  to  twelve  inches  below  the  surface.  These 
stones  were  all  of  small  size,  some  of  them  very  small :  ^  but  that 
they  were  placed  by  the  hand  of  man  in  the  positions  they  now 
occupy,  in  many  cases  nearly  touching  one  another;  and  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  large  circle  or  oblong,  admits,  I  think,  of  no  doubt. 
I  say  part  of  a  circle,  because,  though  the  northern,  southern  and 
eastern  segments  are  tolerably  well  defined,  I  could  find  scarcely  a 
single  stone  on  what  should  be  the  western  segment  to  complete 
the  circle.  That  the  area  thus  enclosed  is  not  insignificant  will 
appear  from  the  diameter  (in  length,  or  from  north  to  south,  261 
feet,  and  in  breadth,  or  from  east  to  west,  216  feet).  Again,  its 
position  (due  south  of  Silbury,  and  within  full  view  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  the  Sanctuary  on  Overton  Hill,  and  with  Abury  immediately 
behind  Silbury,  due  north  of  it,  from  which  also  Silbury  is  equi- 
distant) seems  to  intimate  that  it  may  have  had  some  connection 
with  the  great  Temple.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  existence  of  any 
other  similar  circle  of  diminutive  stones  in  this  county,  though 
perhaps  some  of  my  brother  archseolog^sts  may  enlighten  me  on 
this  point.  In  Denmark  such  circles  are  not  uncommon,  frequently 
of  very  trifling  dimensions,  with  a  diameter  of  20  to  25  or  80  feet, 
and  oftentimes  diverging  into  other  (frequently  strange  and  irregular) 
shapes,  and  composed  of  small  stones.     But  what  may  have  been  the 


'  In  the  aocompan jing  plan  the  stones  above  ground  are  shaded ;  and  (for  the 
sake  of  distinctness)  all  the  stones  are  given  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  they 
really  are,  in  reference  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  which  is  drawn  on  the  scale 
of  a  quarter-of-an-incb  to  sixteen  feet 
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Stone  Cixele,  one  mile  soath  of  Silbury. 
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intention  of  these  Danish  circles  and  squares  and  triangles^  abnndaat 
though  they  are  on  the  coast  of  Jutland^  I  do  not  think  the  Danish 
antiquaries  have  ever  determined.^  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Society 
will  visit  our  Wiltshire  circle  on  Thursday;  and  I  trust  some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  mysterious  problem^  if  from  no  other,  at  any 
rate  from  the  President  of  our  Society,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  British  antiquities.' 

I  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject,  the  Earthworks 
of  the  early  Britons.  However  worn  down  and  depressed  from  their 
original  elevation  many  of  them  may  be  from  atmospheric  and  other 
influences  through  so  many  centuries,  they  will  be  found  by  any 
who  take  the  trouble  to  measure  them,  still  to  be  of  considerable 
proportions,  indeed  when  we  take  into  account  the  very  primitive 
implements  which  alone  those  who  made  them  possessed,  their  di- 
mensions  are  in  some  cases  perfectly  astonishing:  for  the  scoops 
with  which  they  dug  out  the  soil  of  which  they  are  made,  could  be 
formed  of  no  better  material  than  wood  or  stone  or  horn  or  bone^ 
and  they  would  have  carried  the  earth  or  stone  so  quarried  in  nothing 
better  than  baskets,  probably  (as  with  modem  uncivilized  nations) 
on  their  heads.  But  as  we  examine  some  of  the  larger  works,  such 
as  the  huge  ditch  and  bank  which  surrounds  the  mystic  circle  of 
Abury ;  or  the  mighty  boundary  of  Wansdyke,  or  the  vast  mounds 
of  Silbury  and  that  in  the  Marlborough  College  grounds,  we  are 
amazed  no  less  at  the  daring  of  the  architect  whose  brain  conceived 
such  immense  designs,  than  at  the  perseverance  of  the  workmen 
who  carried  out  these  herculean  tasks. 

^  For  an  exemplification  of  such  diminutiye  stone  circles,  oblongs,  triangles, 
and  other  forms,  see  the  Plan  of  the  Promontory  of  Hjortehammer  "  Plan  af 
Hjortebammers  Odde  red  Tromto,  Forkjserla  Sogn,"  in  the  Danish  "  Blekinske 
MindesnuBrker,"  by  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae.  The  circles  on  the  shore  of  the  Island  of 
Amirom  were  first  described  in  the  Grennan  publication  Kieler  Berichte,  xx., 
p.  17 — 22,  cited  (with  copy  of  the  drawing)  in  Worsaae's  Slesiigs  Oldtidsmynder.p. 
98,  from  which  they  are  reproduced  in  the  Journal  of  the  Arohceological  Institnte, 
vol.  zxiii.,  p.  187,  in  a  translation  of  Worsaae's  "  Antiquities  of  South  Jutland 
or  Sleswick,"  by  Mons.  0.  C.  A.  GhMch,  Attach^  to  the  Danbh  Legation. 

'  The  Society  did  visit  the  cirole,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  work. 
No  one,  however — ^not  even  Sir  John  Lubbock — oould  give  any  opinion  as  to  its 
probable  object. 
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(1)  Of  Camps  we  have  two  excellent  specimensy  both  of  which  we 
shall  see  ia  oar  excursions,  '*  Martinsell/'  and  "  Barbury/'  They 
both  occupy  most  commanding  situations,  each  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  from  which  their  defenders  could  have  kept  a  good  look  out, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  surprize. 

The  camp  at  Martinsell  has  been  described  as  '^  an  oblong  square 
in  shape,  except  towards  the  east,  where  it  bends  inwards  in  order 
to  humour  the  natural  shape  of  the  hill/'  i  Perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  precipice,  it  seems  to  have  needed  comparatively  weak  earthen 
works  for  its  defence,  for  the  entrenchment  consists  of  a  single  bank 
and  ditch  only.  These  however  prove  its  British  origin,  and  would 
lead  one  to  suspect  it  had  not  been  made  ure  of  in  Roman  or  Saxon 
times,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  these  camps,  when  the  latter 
occupants  generally  added  considerably  to  the  earthen  ramparts,  and 
strengthened  the  defences  which  sufficed  for  the  earlier  and  ruder 
warriors.  Its  area  comprises  no  less  than  thirty-one  acres,  and  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  is  was  probably  an  asylum 
to  which  the  Britons,  who  were  very  numerous  in  its  environs,  sent 
their  families  and  herds  in  times  of  danger. 

An  admirable  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Saxons  thus 

enlarged  and  strengthened  the  British  works  of  which  they  availed 

themselves,  will  be  seen  in  the  other  camp  we  shall  visit,  that  called 

"  Barbury  Castle.'^     This  strong  earthwork  is  oval  in  form,  having 

entrances  towards  the  west  and  east,  the  former  of  which  is  protected 

by  a  barbican,  part  of  which  has  been  much  defaced  by  the  plough, 

hut  the  natural  steepness  of  the  ground  towards  the  west  rendered 

any  additional  out-work  unnecessary :   it  has  double  ramparts,  and 

contains  an  area  of  twelve  acres ;  the  circumference  of  the  work  is 

estimated  at  half-a-mile,  and  the  height  of  the  ramparts  no  less  than 

47  feet.    It  was  very  probably  the  scene  of  action  where  Cynrio 

and  Ceawlin  fought  against  the  Britons  in  the  year  556,  as  recorded 

in  tiie  Saxon  Chronicle.' 

{i)  Of  British  '^  Tricxwats  '^  we  have  a  very  excellent  example, 

1  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare'8  North  Wilts,  page  9. 
'  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare's  North  Wilts,  page  41.    «  An  DCVI.    Hoc  anno  Cymioua 
ei  G^wliniu  acr^  dimicabant  contra  BritannoB  ad  Beranbyrig." 
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and  a  part  of  this  we  shall  traverse  on  Thursday  morning,  when  we 
leave  Barbury  Castle.     It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  Ridge-way  '* 
from  its  general  position,  skirting,  as  it  does,  for  the  most  part^  the 
ridge  of  the  hills.     This  trackway  descending  from  Salisbury  Plain 
near  Redholn  turnpike,  crosses  the  Pewsey  Yale,  where  it  leavea 
traces  of  its  course  in  the  names  of  Broad  Street  and  Honey  Street, 
ascends  the  hill  near  the  village  of  Alton,  and  may  be  traced  as  it 
steers  for  East  Kennet,  crossing  Wansdyke  on  its  way.     Thence  it 
pursues  a  northern  direction,  till  it  reaches  Hackpen  Hill,  whence  it 
winds  along  the  edge  of  the  line  of  hills  stretching  towards  Barburyj 
and  from  thence  passes  on  by  Liddington  Castle  into  Berkshire. 
Even  to  the  present  day  this  old  British  road  is  to  some  extent  used; 
but  before  turnpikes  were  abolished,  it  was  generally  frequented  by 
drovers,  who  conducted  their  cattle  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
county,  with  scarce  any  deviation  on  the  hard  roads :  and,  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  smugglers, 
who  carried  their  contraband  goods  from  the  southern  coasts  into 
the  heart  of  England  by  this  lonely  and  unfrequented  route. 

(3)  Of  "  Pit-dwellings,''  or  the  vestiges  of  a  British  village,  we 
can  hardly  find  a  better  example  than  is  to  be  seen  on  Huish  Hill, 
which  we  purpose  to  visit  to-morrow.     Occupying  a  long  tract  of 
down,  and  irregular  in  plan ;  formed  on  no  system,  but  protected  in 
a  measure  by  banks  and  ditches,  and  having  a  communication  with 
the  adjoining  camp  by  means  of  a  covered  road,  these  unsymmetrical 
pits  offer  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  a  British  village  which  has 
never  received  additions  from  a  more  modem  nation,  but  is  entirely 
original  and  purely  British.     Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account 
of  them  which  was  given  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  sixty  years  ago,^ 
and  from  that  time  to  this,  no  Archseologist  has  arisen  to  throw  any 
light  on  these  mysterious  dwellings,  or  (so  far  as  I  know)  to  pursue 
the  enquiry  as  to  their  relative  positions,  their  original  shape  or  their 
structure ;  albeit  an  enquiry  of  undoubted  interest,  but  to  be  pursued 
only  at  an  expenditure  of  hard  work  with  the  pick  and  the  spade, 
not  to  mention  much  dogged  resolution  and  much  determined  per- 
severance.    Other  examples  of  these  pit-dwellings  we' shall  see  on 

1  Ancient  Wilts,  page  11. 
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the  e^em.  declivity  of   Martinsell :    these  pits,  which  are  now, 
throng'h  the  effect  of  weather  in  u  long  course  of  ages,  little  more 
than  depressions  in   the  turf,  are  of  more  regular  form  and  plan, 
nmged  somewhat  in  order,  and  having  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween them.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  pit-dwellings  were 
protected  from  wind  and  rain  by  some  sort  of  covering,  whether  of 
thatch  or  of  skins,  after  the  manner  of  modern  Troglodytes  in  bar- 
barous countries ;    but  in  truth  very  little  is  accurately  known  in 
regard  to  the  habitations  of  the  early  Britons.     Other  examples  of 
these  pit-dwellings  may  be  seen  on  the  Marlborough  Downs,  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  above  Calstone,  on  Hackpen  Hill  overhanging 
Abory,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Tan  Hill,  and  on  many  other 
similar  slopes,  for  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  the  downs  were  the 
inhabited  j>ortions  of  the  country,  while  the  valleys  were  either 
coTered  with  forest,  or  were  little  better  than  morasses  and  swamps. 
(4)  Of  the  ''  Barsows  "  which  stud  our  downs  in  such  profusion 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much ;  but  I  will  remind  those  who 
are  not  so  familiar  with  them  that  these  burial  places  of  the  early 
Britons  are  by  no  means  of  one  uniform  pattern,  but  differ  from  one 
another  in  shape  as  well  as  in  size,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  point 
oat  not  only  the  great  variety  of  form  which  these  tumuli  take,  but 
the  remarkable  elegance  of  shape  and  regularity  of  construction 
which  characterize  so  many  of  them ;  an  elegance  and  a  regularity 
which  I  make  bold  to  assert  would  be  imitated  by  our  skilled  work- 
men of  Ihe  present  day  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  indeed  they 
could  be  reproduced  at  all :  moreover  many  of  them  retain  to  this 
day  the  perfect  symmetry  of  their  original  construction.     Admirable 
examples  of  all  the  various  forms  of  barrows  occur  on  the  downs 
between  Marlborough  and  Shepherd's  Shore,  more  especially  in  two 
groups  which  lie  in  the  plain  below  Oldbury  Camp,  where  perfect 
specimens  may  be  seen  of  the  round,  the  contf-shaped,  the  iote^Z-shaped, 
the  elegant  d^/Ashapcd  with  the  swelling  lip,  the  pond  (or  disc- 
shaped),  the  oval;  and  each  containing ;  either  beneath  the  original 
surface,  the  kist  or  grave  in  the  chalk,  in  which  was  deposited  the 
body  of  the  dead ;    or  else  an  urn  containing  the  ashes  and  burnt 
bones  which  were  collected  after  cremation  of  the  body.     Quite 
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distinct  from  these  are  the  lon^  barrotos  containing  the  stone  chamber 
at  the  east  end,  formed  of  massive  stones  with  entrances  of  stone, 
to  which  I  alluded  jost  now.  I  should  add  that  the  barrows  on  the 
Marlborough  Downs  are  declared  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  to  be  more 
ancient  than  those  of  South  Wilts. 

l!  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  making  mention 
of  the  great  mound  at  Marlborough,  and  the  still  larger  mound  of 
Silbury,  certainly  the  largest  tumulus  in  Great  Britain,  and  if  we 
except  one  or  two  in  Russia,  the  largest  in  Europe :  but  whether  or 
no  these  are  spulchral,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture  for  the  present^ 
though  I  for  one  entertain  a  firm  belief  that  such  was  their  primary 
intention;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  we  may  on  some  future 
occasion  (if  permitted  by  the  owner)  probe  once  more  the  sides 
of  Silbury,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  sepulchre  or  one  of  the 
sepulchres  which  I  strongly  suspect  lies  somewhere  within  tiiat 
enormous  pile.^ 

(5)  "Boundary  Banks  and  Ditchbs/'  Wherever  yon  may 
traverse  any  tract  of  down  undisturbed  by  tillage,  you  are  almost 
certain  to  see  banks  and  ditches  stretching  over  the  turf  in  some 
direction ;  boundary  ditches,  perhaps,  to  mark  off  the  territory  of 
bordering  aboriginal  tribes  or  clans,  or  the  domain  of  one  chieftain 
from  that  of  his  neighbour.  They  vary  from  the  scarcely-jperceptible 
elevation  or  depression  on  the  undisturbed  turf  to  the  bank  or  ditch 
of  considerable  size.  But  besides  these  insignificant  divisions,  there 
were  other  boundary  banks  and  ditches,  thrown  up  with  immense 
labour,  to  protect  the  encroaching  BelgsB  from  the  exasperated 
Britons  whose  lands  they  had  overrun.  Thus  as  they  advanced  from 
the  south,  and  pushed  on  their  conquests  towards  the  north,  the 
BelgsB  secured  the  country  they  had  gained,  by  a  formidable  barrier 
of  protection,  with  the  ditch  towards  the  north  and  the  bank  towards 
the  south.  Several  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  south  of  the  county^ 
in  the  well-known  ^'  Bokerly  Ditch/*  south  of  Salisbury,  ^nd  that 


^  See  my  paper  on  Silbtuy,  read  before  the  Socieiy  at  Abary  during  ilie  Annn^l 
Meeting  at  Marlborough,  September,  1859 :  and  printed  in  the  Magcuiine,  vol. 
rii.,  pp.  146—191. 
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known  as  the  **  Old  Ditei,^*  north  of  AmeBbury :  bat  the  best 
example  of  all  (assuming  that  it  is  a  Belgie  rampart^  as  is  now 
generally  allowed)  we  have  on  the  Marlborough  Downs^  in  the 
fiunons  ''  Wansdfie/*  a  fragment  of  which  we  shall  cross  to-morrow^ 
and  which  was  the  last  and  northernmost  of  these  great  earthen 
barriers^  which  the  encroaching  invaders  erected.  There  is  no  finer 
specimen  thronghont  England  of  a  boundary  ditch  of  the  British 
period  than  Wansdyke  presents  from  Blackland  Hollow  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  West  Woods^  and  those  only  who  have  followed  its 
meandering  course  along  the  ridge  of  the  intervening  hills,  over 
those  ten  miles^  have  any  notion  what  an  immense  work  of  labour 
its  construction  must  have  been.  I  should  add,  however,  on  the 
anthoriiy  of  the  late  Mr.  Kemble,  that  Wansdyke  was  adopted  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Sir  Richard 
Hoare.> 

(6)  "  Cattle  Pens/'  or  other  earthen  enclosures.    Scattered  over 
the  downs  in  various  directions,  but  most  numerous,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wansdyke,  are  the  small 
eoclosores,  oftentimes  square,  sometimes  oblong,  and  generally  di- 
vided internally  with  other  ditches  or  banks,  which  have  puzzled 
many  antiquaries  to  determine  their  intention.     Elsewhere  I  have 
ventured  to  consider  some  of  the  smaller  of  these  enclosures  to  be 
CatUe-PenM ; '  though  others  again  in  all  probability  served  as  en- 
trenchments or  small  camps.      They  are  very  numerous  on  the 
Horton  and  Bishops  Cannings  Downs,  and  there  is  a  very  perfect 
qiecimen  on  the  Abury  Downs,  which  Stukeley  calls  a  ''  Druid's 
House ''  or  "  Court,"  though  (like  many  other  of  the  assertions  of 
that  excellent  antiquary)  it  has  no  other  basis  for  such  designation 
tlan  the  surmise  of  its  author,  a  surmise  founded  chiefly  (as  he  tells 
ub)  on  its  being  within  sight  of  the  great  temple,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  it ;   hardly  sufficient  reasons,  however,  to  commend 
tiieiiuelves  to  more  prosaic  archnologists^ 
The  instances  which  I  have  given  above  of  the  various  stone  and 


^  Ancient  Wilts,  page  27. 
>  MagiMMMf  vd.  xi.,  page  246—251. 
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earthworks  on  the  downs  of  North  Wilts  are  only  specimens  to  show 
how  rich  is  that  locality  in  remains  of  the  early  Britons.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  yet  to  be  done  with  the  pick  and  the 
spade^  before  we  can  claim  to  have  learnt  all  that  is  to  be  known  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country :  and  nowhere  in  the  British 
Isles  can  the  archseologist  find  a  fairer  field  for  his  investigations 
than  on  the  downs  of  North  Wilts^  more  particularly  that  portion 
of  them  that  lies  between  Marlborough  and  Devizes. 


[Since  the  above  paper  was  printed  I  have  received  from  my 
brother-in-law — ^Mons.  C.  A.  Gosch^  of  the  Danish  Legation^ 
London — the  following  interesting  account  of  a  circle  in  Somer- 
setshirCj  which  appears  never  to  have  been  described.  As  it  bears 
on  the  stone  circle  near  Abury^  which  has  hitherto  had  very  little 
light  thrown  upon  it^  and  as  I  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention 
of  archsBologists  to  these  remarkable  and  mysterious  circles^  I  am 
very  glad  (with  Monsieur  Gosch's  permission)  to  add  as  an  appendix 
to  my  paper  his  description  of  the  Somersetshire  circle.] 

"On  the  level  summit  of  Walton  Down,  about  half-a-mile  north  of 
the  village  of  Walton  in  Gordano,  near  Clevedon^  a  path,  not  much 
frequented,  leads  through  a  remarkable  circle  formed  by  a  low  bank 
and  a  ditch,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  circle  recently  dis- 
covered near  Abury,  although  the  stones,  which  form  so  striking^  a 
feature  in  the  latter,  are  wanting  on  Walton  Down.  The  existence 
of  this  circle  is  well  known  to  local  antiquaries,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  described,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve 
notice — both  on  its  own  account  and  because  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  one  at  Abury — I  venture  to  submit  a  description  of  it. 

"It  is  situated  in  an  elevated  position,  just  opposite  the  beautiful 
and  singular  Camp  of  Cadbury,  separated  from  the  ridge  which 
carries  this  and  the  Brough  Walls  by  a  broad  green  valley ;  Worle 
Hill  and  the  Mendips  are  in  full  sight.  The  diameter  of  the  circle 
inside  the  bank  is  about  344  feet,  but  varies  a  little  in  different  di- 
rections on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  outline.  The  average 
height  of  the  bank  may  be  put  at  about  20  inches,  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  at  about  14^,  so  that  the  difference  in  level  between  the  bottom 
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d  the  ditch  and  the  top  of  the  bank  average  nearly  S  feet,  bat 

although  the  circle  upon  the  whole  is  well  preserved,  the  variationa 

in  these  respects  are  considerable.     The  width  of  the  bank  at  the 

hase  is  about  7  feet,  that  of  the  ditch  at  top  about  4,  but  the  latter 

has  probably  been  filled  up  in  course  of  time  to  some  extent.    At 

the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  circle  is  an  opening,  evidently  designed 

as  an  entrance.     On  both  sides  of  this  the  bank  is  turned  abruptly 

outwards  and  continued  some  way  together  with  the  ditch,  both 

leooming  gradually  effiioed,  at  the  same  time  these  banks  diveige, 

forming  a  very  graceful  approach.    On  the  west^n  side  the  bank  can 

be  followed  abont  36  feet,  on  the  eastern  side  twice  as  far.    The 

width  of  the  approach  between  the  banks  in  the  spot  where  both  are 

distinctly  visible,  is  about  17  feet,  but  the  actual  entrance  into  the 

eirele  is  only  7  feet  wide,  from  the  base  of  the  bank  on  one  side  to 

tiie  base  of  the  bank  on  the  other.    At  the  northern  extremity  of 

the  circle,  rather  to  the  east,  there  is  another  opening,  giving  access 

to  a  quadrangular  enclosure  beyond.     The  width  of  the  opening  is 

the  same  as  that  of  the  entrance  just  described — about  7  feet — ^but 

there  is  this  difference,  that  the  bank  here  ends  abruptly  on  both 

sides  of  the  opening,  without  being  continued  out  from  the  circle ; 

the  encloBore  is  about  318  feet  long,  by  nearly  20  feet  wide,  inside 

the  bases  of  the  banks.    The  banks  forming  the  long  sides  are  joined 

on  to  the  eircle,  and  tiiey  have  shallow  ditches  outside,  continuations 

of  that  of  the  circle;   the  western  bank  is  very  irregular  and  in 

places  efifaced,  but  tiie  eastern  is  in  better  preservation.    The  north 

^  of  the  enclosure  is  formed  by  a  rather  stronger  bank  with  a 

ditch  on  the  north  side,  and  with  an  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 

same  width  as  the  previous  one.    Through  this  opening  a  second 

enclosure  is  reached,  very  much  Hke  the  first  and  of  about  the  same 

width  but  only  half  the  length — about  163  feet.    The  banks  and 

ditches  surronnding  it  are,  like  those  of  the  preceding  enclosure,  of 

somewhat  slighter  dimensions  than  those  of  the  circle,  excepting 

the  terminal  bank  of  the  whole,  which  is  as  high  as  any  portion  of 

the  circle.     The  lateral  banks  of  the  second  enclosure  are  not  direct 

oontimiations  of  those  of  the  first,  but  separated  from  them  by  the 

terminal  ditch  of  the  first  enclosure.    The  end  bank  of  the  second 
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enclosure  shows  an  opening  like  the  preceding  ones,  of  the  same 
widths  and  this  bank^  with  a  ditch  in  fronts  is  continued  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  sides  of  the  enclosure;  on  the  eastern  side  the 
prolongation  bejond  the  north-east  corner  of  the  enclosure  can  be 
followed  for  something  like  150  feet  in  a  straight  line;  on  the  i^est 
side  the  prolongation  measures  about  130^  but  it  is  not  straig'ht^ 
being  curved  at  the  extremity  towards  the  north.    The  ground  iaside 
the  second  enclosure  is  very  uneven^  the  rock  coming  to  the  surface 
in  many  places ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  generally  that  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  whole  construction  are  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
natural  uneveness  of  the  ground.     It  should  be  added  that  a  Ime 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  principal  or  south  entrance  and  throug^h 
the  other  openings  to  the  middle  of  the  last  towards  the  norths 
would  not  be  straight ;  the  axis  of  the  first  quadrangular  enclosure 
deviating  to  the  north-east,  that  of  the  second  to  the  north-west. 
To  the  west  of  the  second  quadrangular  enclosure,  at  a  distance  of 
about  100  feet  is  a  small  circle  formed  by  a  very  shallow  ditch, 
without  a  bank,  except  on  the  north  side,  where  it  is  very  distinct 
for  a  short  space ;   the  diameter  inside  the  ditch  may  be  put  at  47 
feet ;  there  is  a  depression  in  the  middle,  but  it  appears  to  be  natural. 
To  the  east  of  these  earthworks  near  the  east  brow  of  the  ridge 
some  others  appear,  forming  the  three  sides  of  a  rhomboid  enclosure, 
the  fourth  being  open.     The  west  side-^about  90  feet  long  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  height,  with  a  shallower  ditch  in  front — ^runs  nearly 
due  south  and  north;  the  southern  extremity  being  nearly  100  feet 
distant  from  the  circle,  and  the  northern  about  90  feet  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  first  enclosure. 
The  second  side  of  this  rhomboid  figure  runs  north-east,  forming  an 
angle  of  about  120  degrees  with  the  west  side;   its  length  is  114 
feet,  and  from  its  north-eastern  extremity  the  third  side  runs  back- 
wards, north  to  south,  under  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees,  con- 
sequently  parallel  with  the  first-described  side,  but  the  length  of  it 
is  only  64  feet,  and  it  ends  abruptly.    It  does  not  appear  for  what 
purpose  this  last-mentioned  earthwork  could  have  been  executed  in 
modem  times,  nor  is  there  anything  about  it  indicating  a  different 
date  from  that  of  the  circle. 
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''The  differences  between  this  ancient  monument  and  the  Abnry 

circle  are  plain  enough.     The  works  at  Walton  are  more  complicated 

and  more  easily  traceable,  partly  because  the  earth  thrown  out  of 

the  ditch  is  here  formed  into  a  little  bank  or  mound^  partly,  perhaps^ 

because  the  vegetation  is  different  and  less  likely  to  level  up  the 

ground  than  at  Abury.     The  limestone  rock  comes  to  the  surface  in 

many  places  at  Walton,  and  the  banks  contain — as  does  indeed  the 

whole  surface  of  the  down — ^numerous  fragments,  but  there  are  no 

appearances  of  stones  set  down  on  purpose.     At  the  same  time  the 

similarities  are  very  striking,  and  they  are  evidently  of  one  and  the 

same  family  of  monuments  ;  the  presence  on  Walton  Down  of 

that  little  circle  to  the  west,  so  exactly  recalling  the  two  which  are 

plainly  though  faintly  observable  at  Abury,  is  to  say  the  least.of  it 

a  ivmarkable  coincidence.     I  do  not  think  that  any  archsdologist 

who  may  have  gone  away  from  Abury  with  some  little  doubt  in  his 

mind  as  to  whether  a  circle  really  has  existed  there,  could  continue 

to  entertain  any  such  doubt,  after  having  seen  that  on  Walton  Down." 


A  DESCRIPTION  OP 

%\at  ^att0fes  %eiielr  mi  %  umm  of 
^attttal  Pistotg  (Somtg  to  piarllrot0ttg|> 

AUGUST,  1879. 

[HE  first  of  these  barrows  is  situated  in  a  plantation  on  the 
estate  of  W.  H.  Tanner,  Esq.,  of  Rockley,  the  other  two 
aSe^close  by,  on  Ogbourn  Down,  on  the  estate  of  R.  P.  Tanner, 
Esq.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  barrows  on  the  north 
side  of  Wansdyke  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  race  more 
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uncivilized^  and  less  skilled  in  the  manufactoring  arts,  than  their 
ndighbouTB  on  the  south  side  of  that  remarkable  boundary.  The 
present  researches  fully  confirm  the  remark. 

No  barrow  yet  opened  in  North  Wilts  has  yielded  such  magnificent 
results  as  those  of  Upton  Lovely  or  those  of  the  Normanton  group 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  The  pottery  found  is  undoubtedly  of  a  ruder 
type,  and  very  imperfectly  burnt,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  anything 
but  pottery,  bones,  and  stone  implements,  was  found  in  any  of  the 
numerous  early  barrows  opened  by  Dean  Merewether  near  Aveboiy 
and  Beckhampton  in  1849.^ 

The  barrow  at  Bockley,  of  which  a  diagram  is  given  in  Plate  I., 
is  an  early  British  bowl-shaped  barrow,  with  the  rather  unusual 
addition  of  a  vallum  surrounding  it.  It  is  110  feet.in  diameter,  and 
about  7  feet  high.  It  was  opened  by  a  section  from  east  to  west 
through  its  centre,  and  it  was  found  to  be  constructed  principally 

< 

of  the  loose  clayey  surface-soil,  slightly  mixed  with  rubble-chalk 
and  flints.  In  the  centre  a  cairn,  20  feet  in  diameter,  had  been 
constructed  of  large  sarsen  stones,  some  of  which  weighed  three  or 
four  hundred-weight.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  are 
of  the  dense  brown  variety  of  sarsen  fstone  :  they  were  probably 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  valley  itself.  Notable  among  them 
was  a  block,  about  18  inches  square  of  the  saccharoid  variety,  as 
white  and  even  softer  than  ordinary  loaf-sugar.' 

Ihree  interments  have  been  found,  one  primary,  and  two  secondary. 
About  the  middle  of  the  cairn,  on  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
downs,  and  about  2  feet  apart,  were  placed  the  two  urns  and  food- 
cups,  as  shewn  in  the  diagram,  Plate  I.  The  urn  in  the  diagram 
(in  the  centre,  Plate  II.)  is  a  large  funereal  urn,  16  inches  in  height, 
and  13  in  diameter.  It  is  very  imperfectly  burnt,  probably  dried 
only  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  then  baked — ^rather  than  burnt — 
in  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pile.  When  found  it  was  in  such  a 
decaying  condition  that  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  it  except  in  a 

^  Proceedings  of  Archseological  Institute,  SaHsboiy  Yolnme,  p.  83. 

'  A  portion  of  the  large  npright  stone  at  Stonehenge  (F  I  in  Hoare's  plan)  is 
of  the  same  soft  variety  of  sarsen.  It  has  accordingly  solEered  much  at  tlio 
hands  of  ezoarsionists. 
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veij  firactared  state;  it  has  however  been  suocessfally  repaired^  and 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Societjr's  Moseum.  This  urn  contained  the 
bones  of  a  young  adult;  tiiej  are  in  excellent  preservation  being 
but  slightlj  bumt^  and  have  been  replaced  in  the  urn  eicactly  as  thqr 
were  found. 

The  other  urn  (to  the  right  in  Plate  II.)  is  9^  inches  high^  and 
9^  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  in  a  beautifully  perfect  condition.  It 
was  placed  in  a  small  chamber  formed  of  four  upright  flat  stones 
with  one  over  the  top,  and  resembled  a  miniature  kist-vaen. 
Within  it  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood-ashes,  and  human 
bones,  but  so  completely  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  was  the  age  or  sex  of  the  person.  On  the  right-hand 
were  found  the  fragments  of  a  small  food-vessel,  which,  from  the 
worn  appearance  of  the  edges,  had  probably  been  broken  before  it 
was  deposited  in  the  barrow  (see  woodcut).  Both  the  urns  were  in 
an  upn^t  position  not  inverted. 

The  primary  interment  was  contained  in  a  cist  which  was  lined 
and  covered  over  with  flat  sarsen  stones,  and  then  filled  up  with 
blocks  of  the  same  material  to   the  ground  level,    over  which 
was  piled  the  huge  cairn  described  above.     It  was  formed  in  the 
chalk,  below  the   natural   level   of  the    down,  and  was  oval  in 
form,  measuring  in  its  long  diameter  6  feet,  and  4  feet  transversely, 
and  about  SJ   feet  in  depth.      It  contained  a  skeleton  in  ex- 
tremely  good  preservation   lying  horizontally  on  its  right  side, 
in  a  flexed  position,  with  the  head  to  the  south,  the  knees  drawn 
up  towards  the  trunk,  and  the  hands  covering  the  face.     It  was 
placed  on  the  bare  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  cist,  and  was  protected 
from  the  superincumbent  weight  by  a  layer  of  flat  sarsens,  forming 
a  rude  sarcophagus,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.    The  carefully  ar- 
ranged structure  of  this  barrow  did  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  interment  of  the  urns  fotmd,  as  described,  in  the  great  pile 
of  sarsen  stones  above  the  cist;  and  some  of  the  archaeologists  who 
were  present  were  of  opinion  that  these  urns,  containing  perhaps  the 
ashes  of  lelatives  or  dependents,  were  deposited  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burial  of  the  great  man  whose  skeleton  was  found  in  the  cist 
below.    See  *' Arch»ologia/'  vol.  xliii.,  p.  457. 
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A  barrow  opened  by  the  B>eT.  W.  C.  Lakis,  of  Collmg'boume,^ 
was  Gonstmcted  on  the  same  general  plan,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  and  with  the  further  difiFerence  that  flints  were  used  instead  of 
aareen  atones  (flint  being  very  abundant,  and  sarsens  rare  in  that 
neighbourhood) ;  and  the  body  in  the  primary  interment  was  cre- 
mated, instead  of  being  unburnt  as  at  Rockley. 

The  urns  also  in  the  secondary  interment  were  inverted,  while 
those  at  Hockley  were  found  in  an  upright  position. 

The  small  round  barrow  (No.  M.  3  c,  on  the  Bev.  A.  C.  Smith's 
map)  was  opened  by  a  trench  ont  in  the  direction  of  north-east  to 
eouth-west.  It  was  composed  simply  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  down. 
About  6  feet  to  the  north  of  the  centre  the  fragments  of  a  small 
drinking-cup  were  found,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  bones  or  other 
interment.  On  dicing  to  the  original  level  of  the  downs,  a  cist, 
cat  in  the  chalk,  was  found,  two-and-a-half  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  inches  deep.  It  contained  ashes  and  human  bones  very  much 
burnt,  but  no  pottery  or  any  other  remains. 

A  larger  barrow  (No.  M.  3  a.,  Rev.  A.  C,  Smith's  map)  was  opened 
by  a  trench  cat  as  in  No.  M.  3  o.    About  the  centre  of  the  barrow, . 


Leof-Hhaped  Arrow-hMd,  fouid  in  a  Banow  at  (^^om. 

but  just  under  the  turf,  a  human  skeleton  was  found,  the  bones  of 
which  were  very  much  broken  and  disturbed  by  some  previous  opening, 
either  by  shepherds  or  by  some  more  scientific  observers;  if  by  the 
Iatt«r  they  certainly  missed  a  beautiful  leaf-shaped  arrow-head— one 

■  See  WilUhire  Magaiine,  toL  x.,  pp.  102-3. 
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of  tliose  gems  of  the  art  of  flint-fliiking  that  were  apparently  made 
DKve  for  omameat  than  for  use.  The  above  engraying  gives  two 
views  of  it 

Aboat  two  feet  south  of  the  skeleton,  and  not  more  than  one  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  were  foand  a  layer  of  email  earsen  stones, -and 
under  these  an  interment  of  burnt  bones  intermingled  with  wood- 
ishes.  Twelve  inches  deeper  the  original  floor  of  the  barrow  was 
leMhed,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  trench  wood-ashes  in  great  abun- 
dance were  thrown  ont,  and  from  the  condition  of  this  soil  it  was 
evident  an  interment  was  near.  Shortly  after  the  nm  [on  the  left  side 
of  Plate  II.)  was  found,  in  an  inverted  position,  but  lying  at  an  angle 
of  iboot  30°  over  a  small  cist  cut  in  the  chalk. 

As  this  barrow  was  not  more  than  S  feet  in  height,  and  the  top 
of  the  nm  very  near  the  surface,  it  is  probable  that  the  inclined 
position  of  the  nm  was  due  to  this  circumstaoce.  It  was  full  of 
bonit  hnman  bones  in  a  remarkably  fresh  ooadition,  and  not  far 


Flint  Knife  or  Scraper,  found  in  a  Bamw  at  Ogbonm. 

&om  the  nm  the  fine  flint  knife  or  scraper  was  picked  op,  two  views 
of  which  are  figured  above. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  W.  H.  Tanner,  Esq.,  of 
fiockley,and  Bobert  Tanner,  Esq.,  of  Ogboum,for  the  intelligent  and 
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courteons  assistance  they  rendered  on  this  occasion.  The  saocess 
of  the  opening  of  these  barrows  is  in  a  large  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  their  persevering  energy. 


The  following  description  of  the  skeleton  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished by  George  Bolleston^  Esq.^  M.D.^  F.B.S.^  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Oxford  :— 

''Of  the  skull  and  bones  sent  to  me  from  Rockley  Barrow  I  have 
to  say  that  they  appear  to  me  to  have  belonged  to  a  strong  man  of 
little  if  anything  above  5  feet  6  inches  in  st-ature,  and  considerably 
past  the  middle  period  of  life.  He  had  suffisred  a  g^ood  deal  from 
the  rheumatic  exostosis  which  so  commonly  plagued  the  former  in- 
habitants of  this  country  in  every  grade  of  life ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  apx>ear8  to  have  retained  his  full  adult  complement  of  tiiirty- 
two  teeth  to  the  time  of  death.  It  is  possible  that  out  of  some 
two  or  three  sockets  now  filled  with  earUi  the  teeth  may  have  dropped 
out  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  their  owner ;  it  can,  however,  have 
been  only  a  short  time,  as  the  sockets  are  but  little  absorbed.  The 
teeth  are  very  much  worn,  in  some  cases  to  below  the  level  of  the 
enamel ;  but  there  is  no  indication,  except.in  one  case,  of  any  alveolar 
abscess  having  followed  upon  this  severe  tare  and  tret.  In  an  ill-fed 
subject  the  case  would  have  been  very  different,  as  Mr.  Mummery 
has  shewn  in  his  paper  on  ''  Dental  Caries,^'  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain,''  November,  1869,  vol. 
ii.,  1869,  pp.  47,  51,  54,  60,  68. 

^'As  regards  the  affinities  of  the  owner  of  the  skull,  I  should,  if 
allowed  to  speculate  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  osteological 
remains  only,  say  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  hybrids  produced  by 
the  intercrossing  of  the  tall  brachycephalic  bronze  folk  with  the 
short  but  dolichocephalic  race  of  the  long  barrow — ^and  stone  with 
bone  implement— period.  For  the  characters  both  of  skull  andskeleton 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  these  two  sets  of  men.  The  short 
stature ;  the  lowness  of  skull  as  well  as  of  stature,  and  the  ortho- 
gnathous  character  of  tiie  jaw,  albeit  a  little  exaggerated  by  senile 
absorption,  point  to  the  earlier  stock;  whilst  the  strength  of  the 
bones,  skeletal  uid  cranial  both,  and  the  brachycepha^c  duomoter 
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itedf  incline  ns  to  the  other  view.  The  hypothesis  of  crossing  will 
cover  and  combine  the  facts.  I  should  be  slow,  in  default  of  other 
eridence  besides  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  osteological  remains^ 
to  a?er  positively  that  ihis  skull  must  have  belonged  to  a  man  of 
the  bronze  period.  The  comparatively  perfect  condition  of  the  teeth 
is,  however^  certainly  in  favour,  of  the  claims  of  the  former  periodj 
according  to  Mr.  Mummery's  examination  of  Dr.  Thurnam's 
collections^  in  which  amongst  sixty-eight  long  barrow  skulls  only 
two  cases  of  decay  were  found,  whilst  amongst  thirty-two  of  the 
later  period  no  less  than  seven  such  cases  were  found. 

'^As  individual  pecularities  the  exceedingly  low  orbital  index  is 
specially  noteworthy,  though  some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  its  ethno- 
logical significance.  Correlated  with  a  comparatively  full  lower  jaw 
we  have  a  comparatively  vertical  forehead;  the  strength  of  the  ridges, 
on  the  other  hand,  overhanging  the  orbits,  and  above  all  the  strength 
indicated  by  the  temporal  and  other  ridges  for  muscular  insertion  on 
the  back  parts  of  the  skull  contrast  rather  than  correspond  with  the 
weakness  of  the  upper  jaw.  Something  of  this  last  peculiarity, 
however,  is  due  I  think  to  senile  atrophy,  which  would  have  pro- 
greased  further  but  for  the  persistence  of  the  teeth  in  their  somewhat 
wasted  sockets. 

"  Bheumatie  exostosis  had  beset  both  vertebra  and  long  bones ;  and 
had  not  spared  the  articular  condyles  of  Che  lower  jaw ;  impairing 
thus  the  happiness,  or  at  any  rate  the  enjoyment,  of  their  owner 
very  considerably. 

''The  sutures  of  the  skull  are  still  unobliterated  on  the  outer 
soiface  at  least  of  the  skull ;  this  point  Dr.  Thumam  would  have 
held,  I  think,  to  be  more  common  among  the  brachycephalic  of  the 
bronze  than  among  the  dolichocephalic  of  the  stone-age.  But 
it  may  have  been  an  individual  peculiarity,  and  so  may  be  taken  to 
point  neither  vray.  A  peculiarity,  rare,  I  think,  in  ancient  skeletons, 
is  noticeable  here ;  the  clavicles  are  those  of  a  left-handed  man ;  the 
light  humerus  being,  however,  longer  considerably  than  the  some- 
what more  roughly  marked  left  one. 

^  For  a  discusaion  on  this  pcnnt  see  "Britiflh  Banows,"  p.  701. 
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1 

"  Measurements  of  skull  and  long  bones  of  skeleton  from  Rockley 

Barrow : — 

Circumference 

21.3 

Length 

7.45 

Breadth 

5.75 

Length,  breadth,  index 

.80 

Height 

5.55 

Length,  height,  index 

.76 

Basi-nasal  length 

4.35 

Basi-alveolar  length 

4. 

Alveolar  index 

.90 

Nasal  height 

2.1 

Nasal  width 

LI 

Nasal  index 

.52 

Orbital  width 

1.8 

Orbital  height 

1.8 

Orbital  index 

.75 

Cubic  capacity — 95  cubic  inches. 

Length  of  femur 

17.9 

Length  of  right  humerus 

13.2 

Length  of  left  humerus 

12.7 

Depth  of  lower  jaw  at  symphysis  1.25 

Width  of  ascending  ramus 

1.5 

Height  of  articular  process 

2.1 

Height  of  coronal  process 

2.15 

"Gboesb  BahLEBias,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
"  Linaere  Profewor  of  Anatomy  and  Pkytiology, 

"  Oscford:* 
"March  IZth,  1880." 
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Comt  §0ob: 

©etnp^  f&enrg  FHJ. 

Bj  B.  W.  MsBBiKAN,  Esq.  ^ow»  C/eritr.^ 

is  with  g^reat  diffidence  and  merely  as  an  introdaction  to 
other  papers  of  higher  interest  and  importance  that  I 
Tentare  to  bring  under  your  notice  this  evening  some  of  the  frag- 
mentary, and  I  am  afraid  rather  trivial,  memoranda  which — as  Town 
Clerk  of  Marlborough — I  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  making,  from  the  records  of  the  four  courts,  formerly 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  this  borough. 

Of  these  four  courts  (The  Court  of  Pupowder,  The  View  of 
Frankpledge,  The  Mayar^s  Court,  and  The  Court  of  Morning  Speech) 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  any  history.  Their  origin, 
nature,  and  existing  equivalents,  have  been  already  described  by 
Mr.  Waylen,  in  his  history  of  this  town. 

In  the  yeafs  from  which  the  present  notes  are  drawn  one  still 
finds  the  dates  of  the  court-days  reckoned  for  the  most  part  by 
refoenoe  to  the  holy  days  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  Churches  and  religious  houses  and  orders  incidental  mention 
occurs. 

At  a  Court  of  Morning  Speech,  held  on  the  4th  November,  16 
Hen.  VIII.,  come  "William  Wjmter,  son  and  heir  of  John  Wynter, 
and  John  PridiU,  husband  of  Petronilla  Wynter,  daughter  of  the 
said  John  Wynter,  and  surrender  to  the  Mayor  and  his  successors. 
Mayors  of  Marlborough,  all  the  right,  claim,  and  title  which  they 
We  or  can  hereafter  have  of  a  certain  tenement  situate  in  the  Bailey 
(Ward)  to  the  intent  that  the  aforesaid  Mayor  and  his  successors 
shall  see  the  anniversary  of  the  said  John  Wynter  yearly  kept  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  according  to  the  form  of  the  will  of  the 
said  John. 
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At  a  Court  of  Piepowder^  held  on  Holy  Innocents  Bay^  16  Henry 
YIII.^  Thomas  Blondell,  Bector  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul^  becomes  surety  for  the  good  behayiour  of  John  Tucker. 

Elsewhere  a  gutter  is  described  as  situate  between  the  house  of 
Thomas  Wilkes  and  the  House  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Blessed 
Name  of  Jesu^  below  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  Fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  is  mentioned  more  than  once«  On  one  occasion  (in  October, 
1625,)  William  Head  and  John  Collins,  stewards  or  agents  for  thai 
society,  appear  as  suitors  against  John  Lewis,  for  a  trespass,  the 
damages  being  laid  at  4f.  6d?.,  but  in  the  following  January  these 
persons  are  themselves  the  subject  of  a  complaint  lodged  against 
them  by  their  employers,  the  co-feoffeatores  of  the  brotilierhood,  on 
a  matter  of  account  to  the  extent  of  twenty  marks. 

Other  presentments  relate  to  the  state  of  repair  of  the  king's 
highway  and  a  gutter  near  Saint  John's,  without  doubt  the  Hospital 
of  Saint  John,  the  estates  of  which  fiimish  the  endowment  of  the 
present  grammar  schooL 

The  Cbapel  of  Saint  Martins — at  &e  east  end  of  the  town — gave 
then,  as  it  does  now,  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  highways.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  a  well  in  the  lane  of  St.  Martins 
IS  presented  as  out  of  repair,  and  seven  persons  are  ordered  to 
amend  it,  under  a  penalty  of  8tf.  apiece. 

For  depasturing  sheep  in  this  lane,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  two 
persons  are  fined  in  what  is  there  described  as  the  ancient  penalty 
of  one  penny  for  each  foot,  with  the  prospect  of  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  flock  in  ease  of  repeated  trespass. 

At  the  Mayor's  Court,  on  the  21st  October,  1525,  William 
Boswell  was  examined  wherefore  he  had  struck  the  bells  of  Saint 
Martin^  on  Saturday  then  last  past,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  And 
he  saith  that  it  was  for  no  other  cause  and  for  no  other  reason  save 
that  he  was  then  and  there  drunk. 

But  the  name  of  the  House  and  Church  of  Saint  Margaret,  near 
Marlborough,  is  that  which  occurs  most  frequently.  Not  that  the 
oourt  minutes  afford  any  insight  into  the  history  or  oonstitntaon 
of  this  priory^  but  that   entries  are  numerous  of  the  constant 
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disputes    between   the  Prior  of  St.   Margaref  s  and  one  Robert 
Nnttyn^. 

In  1516  these  two  persons  were  fined  is.  each  for  having  taken 
acesBiYe  tolls  at  their  mills.  Bnt  companionship  in  misfortune 
(ailed  to  create  any  sympathy  between  them,  for  some  years  later 
(28th  September^  16th  Heniy  YIII.)  we  find  the  same  Robert 
Kattyng  appearing  as  complainant  against  Richard  Browne^  Prior  of 
Saint  Margaret's  for  trespass  "per  unum  equum  colarUgrej/*^  in  costs 
and  damages  to  the  amount  of  \Qs,y  and  at  the  next  court  (5th 
October)  he  lodges  a  second  similar  complaint  to  the  extent  of  1S«.  4^. 
On  this  second  occasion  the  Town  Clerk  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
little  uncertainly  about  the  colour  of  the  offending  horse.  He  first 
entered  it  as  "  coloris  baye"  which  description  he  then  struck  out ; 
he  began  another  word^  but  striking  it  through  unfinished  he  finally 
fell  back  on  "eolarU  grey!* 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  Prior  is  noted  as  in  default  j  and 
another  entiy  to  the  like  effect  is  made  at  the  following  court  (19th 
October). 

Matters  now  became  serious,  and  on  the  26th  October  order  is 
made  to  levy  the  10«.  (the  damages  in  the  first  suit)  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  said  Richard  Brown^  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Robert  Nntiyng* 

Meanwhile  the  Prior  must  have  bestirred  himself^  for  at  the  same 

court  there  is  presented  on  his  behalf  a  writ  of  certiorari^  removing 

all  proceedings  against  him  into  "  Our  Chancery.''    This  writ^  which 

is  tested  the  20th  October^    1625^    affords  an  illustration  of  the 

gnmt  of  the  borough  by  King  Henry  YIII.  to  his  first  Queen. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Constables  of  Katharine^  Queen 

of  England^  Our  most  dear  Consort^  of  her  Town  of  Marlborough. 

A  grant   by   Queen   Catharine  to  the  Mayor  and  Constables  of 

Marlborough^  dated  18th  March^  S  Hen.  YIIL^  is  exhibited  in  the 

idjoining  museum.     But  Nuttyng  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  writs 

of  eeriiorari.     The  next  entry  in  the  court  books  sets  forth  a  tkiti 

cmj>iaiiU  by  him  against  the  Prior  for  trespass.     On  this  occasion 

the  damages   rise  to  I6s.,  and  the  Town  Clerk— abandoning  all 

attempt  to  describe  by  its  colour  this  third  intrusive  animal-^ 
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satisfies  himself  by  entering  ^^ per  unum  equum  coloris"  blank.  It 
must  have  been  on  this  third  charge  that  on  the  9tfa  and  23rd 
November  the  Prior  is  again  presented  as  in  default.  Then  on  the 
7th  December  order  is  made  for  a  levy  on  his  goods  which  seems  to 
have  been  pursued  to  the  bitter  end^  for  on  the  1  ith  January  two 
appraisers  report  that  a  seizure  has  been  made  of  one  horse^  "  coloris 
grey  "  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  Bichaid  Browne^  of  the 
value  of  6s,  4^.^  and  on  the  8th  of  March  a  further  seizure  is  re- 
ported of  a  quarter  of  barley,  value  3*.  lOrf.  When  the  Prior  next 
appears  it  is  on  the  2nd  December  following,  to  answer  for  the  peace- 
able behaviour  of  one  John  Waterhouse,  in  a  recognizance  of  40«« 

References  to  the  adjacent  Forest  are  not  numerous. 

On  one  occasion  William  Owen  took  upon  himself  to  say  openly 
in  court  that  the  Mayor  had  said  that  "  He  myght  not  punish  the 
shomakers  insomuch  that  thei  were  longing  to  Maister  Seymor  for 
yff  we  should  punish  them  we  shall  have  nother  wood  nor  other 
thing  ought  of  the  forest/' 

On  another  (2nd  July,  25  Hen.  YIII.),  John  White  confessed 
that  out  of  twenty  cart-loads  of  roots  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
dig  in  the  forest  he  had  dug  only  ten.  It  was  adjudged  that  he  dig 
the  other  ten  cart-loads  within  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula : 
and  for  the  rest  all  the  roots  contained  in  Bucley  Heyth  within  the 
same  feast,  and  William  Seyman  was  surety  as  well  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  as  for  the  re-delivery  of  the  tools,  ''cuncta 
instrumenta  videlicet  Beetyll,  Ax,  Matock,  and  Showlys/' 

The  foregoing  entry  shews  that  the  latinity  of  the  Town  Clerk 
did  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  failed  him  chiefly  in  a  description  of  the 
miscellaneous  weapons  of  offence  with  which  were  committed  the 
numerous  assaults  recorded  in  the  court  books.  The  scribe  is 
generally  careful  to  state  with  particularity  that  blood  was  drawn^ 
^'  insultum  fecit  et  sanguinem  extraxit,''  and  this  is  alleged  to  have 
been  effected  in  one  case  '^co  [he  means  "  cum'']  uno  collrake"; 
in  others,  ^'  co  uno  Forke "  ''  co  uno  rude  staffe,"  "  co  uno  bowl," 
"co  uno  pay  re  pencers,"  '^cu  uno  lez  Woodknyff/'  "cu  uno  lez 
Fyrepyke,"  ^'  cu  j  lez  dungpyke/'  and  ''  cu  uno  cifo  voc  a  godderd. 
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The  handicrafts  carried  on  in  the  town  furnished^  of  course^ 
frequent  matter  for  the  action  of  the  courts.  Some  interesting  illas- 
trations  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Waylen's  History.  The  two  following 
extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Piepowder  relate  to  tanning 
and  leather-dressing,  always  among  the  established  trades  of  the 
place : — 

"fj  Henr.  Tiij. 

"Thomas  Osborne  sues  Bichaid  Wilkinson  by  reason  that  when  the  same  Thomas 
ddirered  to  the  afoTesaid  Richard  two  half  skins  of  the  value  of  4  shillings  to  be 
Pressed  in  ^e  best  manner  and  tanned.  Then  the  aforesaid  Richard  designing 
the  same  l^omas  in  this  behalf  privily  to  defraud,  within  a  certain  time  falsely 
aod  fraudulenty  aoorched  the  said  half -skins.  Whence  he  says  that  he  is  injured 
and  has  damage  to  the  extent  of  12  pence." 

"vij  Henr.  viij. 

"Alio  they  present  that  deorge  Cann  has  tanned  sheep  skins  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  skins  against  the  form  of  divers  statutes.  Wherefore  he  has  for- 
&ited  a  certain  penalty  as  is  plainly  expressed  in  the  Statute  of  the  first  year  of 
oar  Lord  King  Henry  YII.  chapter  6.  That  is  to  say  for  every  skin  so  tanned 
21)  pence." 

Here  are  other  examples.     One  as  to  saddlery  :— 

**  John  Cousins  sues  John  Thresher  in  an  action  of  debt  for  six  shillings  for  that 
the  said  John  Cousin  sold  to  the  household  of  our  lord  the  King  when  the  same 
lord  the  King  was  last  in  this  neighbourhood  [in  istd  patria]  six  dozen  cloths 
^  horses  at  the  price  of  six  shillings.  Which  moneys  indeed  the  servants  of 
the  said  Lord  the  King  from  his  stable  delivered  to  the  said  defendant  for  pay* 
iDent  to  the  said  complainant  immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  said  Lord  the 
King.    Which  moneys  nevertheless  the  said  defendant  has  not  yet  paid." 

Thresher  did  not  appear^  and  a  levy  on  him  was  ordered^  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  for  three  shillings  only,  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Richard  King^ — one  of  the  serjeants-at-mace — plaintiff's 
wife  had  admitted  to  be  the  extent  of  the  debt. 

This  as  to  medicine  :— 

«9  Jfay,  36  jETewr.  viij. 

''Suit  hy  Agnes  Mundy,  widow  and  executrix  of  John  Mundy,  her  late  husband, 
igUQst  fiobert  Barber,  founded  on  the  following  document : 

'This  By  11  made  the  xiij  daye  of  Janewarye  in  the  xxxiiij^**  yere  of  the  most 
loosfc  noble  reigne  of  oure  SofEerayne  lord  Kyng  Henry  the  viij  that  I  Robert 
Buhar  of  Maiiboro  bynd  myself  to  John  Mondy  of  the  pysh  of  Chylton  Folyatt 
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to  help  hym*    .    .    .    godwylltng  at  my  pper  cost  dewryng  my  lyff  and  hyi  of 
syoh  ponre  oonyng  as  god  hays  indued  me  withall  comyng  home  to  me  or  els 
oonByderyiig  my  payn  oomyng  to  me 
'  Therefore  I  have  suhecribed  my  name 

*<  BoBT  Babbab.'  " 

The  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration,  but  on  the  6th  June  foll- 
owing Mrs.  Munday  is  recorded  as  in  default  for  not  proceeding 
with  her  suit. 

Of  the  suspicion  with  whicb  strangers  were  regarded,  and  of  the 
searching  enquiry  made  into  their  moyements,  more  than  one  in- 
stance is  found.  The  examination  was  not  always  very  successful  in 
elucidating  anything  important,  and  page  after  page  is  filled  with 
monotonous  depositions  as  to  the  wanderings  of  the  suspected  persons 
from  alehouse  to  alehouse,  and  from  town  to  town. 

"  12  March  34  Henr.  yiij. 

'*  Eodem  die  Elizabeth  Williams  uxor  Thomae  Williams  de  Marlebnigh  sawyer 
ys  sworen  and  ezamenyd  befor  William  Symans  mayre  of  the  borough  of 
Marleborongh  and  his  brethem  ther  and  seith  that  she  cam  fyrst  to  servioe  to 
Bobt  Byde  on  Wyttsonday  last  past  and  dwellyd  with  the  said  Byde  from  that 
tyme  onto  Seynt  Edwards  daye  next  after  and  whyle  she  dwelt  w**^  thd  seid  Byde 
there  resortyd  thyther  dy vers  and  snndeiy  tymes  oerten  men  beyng  strangers 
oone  John  Darby  thelder  dwellyng  in  Cotyold  and  with  hym  oone  Edward  (w*  a 
redd  face)  and  att  an  other  tyme  came  to  the  seid  Byde's  howsse  oone  Heny  a 

shomaker and  att  an  other  tjme  came  thether  oone  Eyles  lyke 

nnto  a  Eeper  (with  a  ^ight  fiyse  cote)  and  further  she  seyth  that  the  seid 
Edward  att  a  tyme  brought  thyther  a  walett  and  kaiyed  yt  npp  in  to  the  chamber 
hym  self  and  pullyd  of  his  bootts  and  called  for  oone  to  sett  hym  hys  Showys  in 
his  walett.  T^en  seid  Byde  hyr  master  I  will  go  my  self.  Mary  I  praye  ye  doe 
seid  Edward — and  so  went  hymseUf  an  sett  the  seid  Shone.  Att  whidi  matter 
the  seid  Elizabeth  marvelyd :  and  when  she  spyde  hyr  tyme  she  seith  she  went 
up  and  lookyd  in  the  said  walett  and  therein  she  sawe  a  bnndell  of  halters  and 
horslook  Keys  boonde  to  geyther  and  further  she  oannatt  sey." 

The  sentences  on  trampers  and  beggars  seem  to  have  been  lenient 
enough.  In  days  when  flogging  was  the  accepted  punishment  for 
a  variety  of  offences  the  judgment  on  vagabonds  was  frequently  no 
heavier  than  to  depart  the  town.  A  man  who  to  vagrancy  added  a 
thefb  of  4«.  was  sentenced  to  have  his  ear  fastened  to  the  pillory, 
and  to  quit  the  town.  The  pillory  which — in  excellent  preservation 
^bas  a  place  in  the  adjoining  museum,  is  more  than  once  mentioned 

*  Wtth  tha  aflmeati  of  ths  Uto  lanwrnted  Moiidj  w  naad  not  ooooMm  ounelTw, 
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ts  needing  repair,  and  similar  presentments  occur  as  to  the  cucking- 
stole.  The  latter  instrument  may  probably  have  been  in  requisition 
on  the  20th  Noyember,  £8  Hen.  YIII.,  on  which  day  it  was  pre- 
sented that  Alice  Hicks  rails  {aseultat)  under  her  neighbours'  walls, 
and  that  the  same  Alice  is  a  common  scold,  to  the  serious  nuisance 
of  her  neighbours.     Wherefore,  &c. 

In  a  community  so  compact  as  was  that  of  Marlborough  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  same  names  should  be  of  frequent  recurrence. 
This  was  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  one  litigant  named  Peter  Peers 
the  yoanger.  We  hear  of  him  first  as  sueing  Walter  Cullem,  of 
Mantoo,  for  a  debt  of  10^.,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  claim  had  its 
origin  in  some  exercise  of  the  healiag  art,  because  after  divers  pre- 
sentments of  non-payment  by  Cullem,  a  declaration  of  the  cause  of 
action  discloses,  ''That  the  same  Peter,  so  he  avers,  has  cured  a 
certain  wound  in  the  lefk  hand  of  the  said  Walter.''  After  a  cross 
suit  by  Cullem,  and  some  other  instances  of  the ''  law's  delays," 
the  dispute  is  referred  to  two  Arbitrators,  who  in  their  award 
decide  that  Cullem  is  to  pay  to  Peers  17«.,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
matters  in  difference  between  them,  and  that  the  said  Peter  and  his 
father  ''are  to  administer  to  the  aforesaid  Walter  ointments  and 
other  salves  necessary  for  him,  for  the  cure  and  healing  of  two  fingers 
and  one  thumb  on  his  left  hand."  The  arbitrators,  somewhat  boldly, 
also  awarded  that  the  parties  are  hereafter  to  be  on  good  terms. 

This  was  on  the  11th  of  January,  1525^  but  ere  long  the  ad- 
rentuxous  spirit  of  Peter  Peers  the  younger  brought  him  ag^in 
before  the  court.  About  six  months  afterwards  we  find  the  Mayor 
examining  the  two  sub-constables  for  what  reason  they  had  put  Peter 
Peers  the  younger  in  "Le  Cage"  against  his  commands.  They 
coafessed  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and  were  forgiven. 

Thii  introduction  of  Peter  to  the  Cage  arose  out  of  a  disturbance 
between  him  and  the  watchmen.  At  the  court  held  on  St.  Martin's 
Bay,  1526,  Peter  Peers  produces  a  supersedens  under  the  seal  of 
Thomas  Yorke  Knight,  a  county  magistrate,  requiring  his  discharge 
from  custody.  It  is  probably  in  answer  to  this  interposition  by  the 
coontjr  justice  that  the  Mayor  proceeds  to  state  at  large  the  behaviour 
of  Mr.  Peers.     His  narrative  is  as  follows :— • 

TOU  XIX. — NO.   LV.  O 
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"  The  oompleynt  of  Richard  Wren  being  Mair  of  Mleburgh  agenst  Pet  Peers  th« 
yonger. 

"  The  thyrd  daye  of  July  in  the  xvii*^  yer  of  the  reigne  of  Kyng  Henri  the 
viij^  abought  the  oure  of  xi  of  the  clock  in  the  nyght  cam  oon  Ffeter  Peers  the 
yonger  amonge  the  Kyngs  Watchmen  at  Marleburgh  and  then  and  ther  saated 
the  seid  watchmen  with  force  and  armys  that  is  to  sey  w^  a  forest  byll  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  dagar  by  his  syde  /  Then  cam  oone  of  the  seid  Kyngs 
Watchmen  whose  name  is  John  Cnmlyn  and  mett  with  the  seid  Pet  in  the  Hje 
Street  of  MTeburgh  bef  oreseid  agenst  the  door  of  John  Matwe  and  sainted  the 
seid  Pet  seyeng  GkxxL  Eyyn  /  and  f  erther  mor  axed  this  question  of  hym  /  seyeng 
Is  it  allmost  bedtyme  w***  you  /  Than  the  seid  Pet  answerid  and  seid  What 
woldist  thou  with  that  /  and  incontinent  smott  the  seid  watchman  in  somodi  that 
he  felyd  hym  to  the  grownd  and  brake  his  bed  that  the  blood  ran  abont  his 
showlders  And  after  that  the  seid  Watchman  dyd  ryse  from  the  grownd  the  seid 
Peter  drewe  out  his  dagar  uppon  hym  seying  theise  words  /  And  yfE  then  wer 
not  the  Kyng's  Watchman  I  wold  make  the  ette  this  daggar  //  And  moieov  did 
Bwere  by  the  crosse  of  the  daggar  yfiE  he  myght  take  hym  on  the  moiongh  A 
wold  make  hym  ette  hytt  indeede  /  And  so  deptyd  from  that  watchman  // 

"  And  after  this  cam  another  of  the  Kyng's  Watchmen  whose  name  is  Thomas 
Wyse  and  seid  to  the  same  Peter  theise  woords  /  Gk)odman  Peers  it  wer  more 
tyme  for  you  to  be  in  bed  then  to  make  any  busyness  w*  the  Kyng's  Watchmen 
at  this  tyme  of  the  nyght  To  whom  he  answeryd  and  seid  /  What  ye  Knave  do 
you  take  his  pte  And  gave  hym_iij  Strypes  with  his  byll 

"  And  in  the  next  nyght  imediatly  f oloyng  the  same  Peter  Peers  came  and 
sawted  the  kyngs  watchmen  abought  the  houre  of  xj  of  the  docke  w*^.  £oroe  & 
armis  that  is  to  seye  with  a  bowe  in  his  left  hand  redy  bentt.  w*  syx  arowes  at 
the  lest  by  estimacon  under  hys  gyrdell  And  an  arowe  with  a  forkyd  hed  in  his 
right  hand  /  Then  met  w^  hym  oon  Richard  Skeller  oon  of  the  Kynges  watdimen 
and  seid  to  him  //  Who  coms  there  /  Then  seid  Peter  Peers  /  Here  is  a  good 
felowe  /  Then  seid  the  seid  Watchman  to  him  /  Gbodman  Peers  for  what  intent 
do  you  here  your  Bowe  bentt  and  your  arowe  so  redy  in  youre  other  hand  at  this 
tyme  of  the  nyght  /  To  whom  answeryd  the  seid  Peter  and  seid  /  what  yon 
Bowye  what  wyll  ye  therwith  /  Have  ye  to  doo  to  stopp  me  from  my  lodging  / 
And  ther  w^l  leepe  back  and  nockyd  an  arowe  ready  to  have  shott  at  the 
seid  watchman  and  yff  he  had  nat  come  shortly  within  hym  intendyd  for  to  have 
sleyne  hym 

"  Then  came  another  of  the  Kyngs  watchmen  whose  name  is  Robert  Dixson 
&  seid  to  the  same  Peter  theise  woords  Peter  I  py  the  be  content  and  make  no 
more  busynes  /  And  yff  thou  wylt  nott  be  content  I  wyll  ley  my  byll  uppon  thy 
&ce  /  Then  seid  the  seid  Peter  Peers  to  hym  /  what  yo  begarly  knave  I  shall 
make  the  Towne  to  bote  for  you  w^  theise  fewe  dayes 

"  Then  they  too  watchmen  brought  hym  to  Thomas  Bacon  oon  of  the  constables 
of  the  seid  Towne  of  MTeburgh  and  caUyd  hym  foorth  of  his  bed  /  And  then  he 
cam  w^  aU  the  resonable  hast  that  he  myght  /  An  so  the  watchmen  shewyd  this 
matter  to  the  constable  /  Then  the  constable  comandyd  oon  of  the  Watchmen  to 
go  for  a  Sargpant  /  And  in  the  meanetyme  the  seid  pet  rayled  uppon  the  constable 
and  callyd  him  John  Moone  &  John  Foole  and  seid  Whether  shall  I  goe  to  the 
Blynde  Howse  /  Then  seid  ths  Constable  to  hym  Peter  I  py  you  be  content  ye 
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ikaSL  go  tbeUier  as  ye  have  desrvyd  /  And  inoontineiit  the  Constable  &  Jhe 
Watdimen  Inonght  hjxn  to  the  p'sonhowse  doore  And  then  cam  the  Sargan  & 
eod  he  eowde  not  com  bj  the  keye  for  his  f elowe  had  hitt  in  his  pnne  /  Then  the 
Bod  Peter  demred  of  the  Constable  that  the  doore  myght  be  left  open  uppon  hym 
And  to  have  liberfcie  to  go  in  and  ought  at  his  pleasoie  /  And  the  Constable  of 
bis  geetjfaies  giannted  hym  appon  the  oOndicion  that  he  should  nott  go  awey  bnt 
ther  to  abyde  as  trew  peoner  And  upon  that  the  seid  Peter  plight  his  feyth  & 
tra^  m  the  Constables  hand  that  he  wolde  not  go  awey  nor  make  no  fraye  nor 
qnarell  w*^  the  Watehmen  /  And  whan  the  constable  was  gone  and  the  Watchmen 
aboa^t  the  kyng's  watch  the  seid  peter  toke  his  pleasure  and  went  his  wey  from 
the  p'sdh  and  brake  the  Constables  arest. 

"And  nppon  the  morough  when  the  Maire  and  his  brethren  wer  in  the  G^ld 

Hall  to  kepe  the  Kyng's  Court  of  Pypowdres  the  seid  peter  cam  before  the  Maire 

asd  hie  brethren  w^  a  dagar  by  his  syde  /  Then  the  Maire  examined  hym  what 

xew^e  he  had  kept  the  ij  nyghtts  past  And  why  he  dyd  were  his  dagar  oontiy  to 

hie  com%nndniet  /  And  he  made  answer  and  seid  he  kept  none  but  good  rewlc 

and  wolde  were  his  dagar  whomaoey  sed  naye  to  hit  /  Then  the  Maire  comandyd 

hym  to  warde  unto  sudi  time  he  myght  have  the  watchmen  and  hym  face  to  face 

m>en  the  Saigant  affter  the  mayre  was  goone  home  at  the  desyre  of  the  seid  Peter 

put  hym  in  a  place  of  pniahment  contry  to  the  Mayres  oomanndment  called  the 

Gage  which  la  ordenyd  for  Tacabonds  &  pnrscutters    And  when  the  Mayre  hard 

of  that  he  was  not  oontentyd  but  as  6ist  as  he  myght  he  cam  to  the  constables 

hownsea  and  oomannded  them  to  bxyng  hym  ought  of  that  place  unto  the  place 

that  was  meete  for  hym  &  the  mayre  went  with  them    And  when  thei  came 

tfaeder  the  mayze  comandyd  the  seid  Peter  to  dely  v'  hym  his  dagar  to  the  which 

he  answend  and  seid  Ther  showlde  no  man  have  his  dag'    Then  the  Maiie 

eofmandyd  hym  to  com  forth  And  he  seid  he  wold  be  drawne  ought  with  wilde 

hoftes  fyrst    Then  the  Mayr  comanndyd  the  Constables  to  set  him  ought  /  A.nd 

oooe  of  them  whose  name  is  Thomas  Bacon  went  in  to  the  p'son  callyd  the  Cage 

to  have  set  hym  ought.    And  then  he  drewe  his  dagar  and  smott  at  the  seid 

QOQttable  in  somych  that  yff  he  had  not  pulled  the  doore  betweene  them  he  had 

m%  slejne  hym    And  aU  this  is  approyyd  by  good  wittnes." 


NoTB. — ^The  illnstration  facing  page  76  gives  specimens  of 
entries  made  at  the  Coart  of  Piepowder^  26th  October,  16  Henry 
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By  the  Bev.  C.  Soames. 

[ERHAFS  few  people  are  aware  of  the  nnusnal  number  and 
variety  of  coins  which  have  been  and  are  constantly  beings 
discovered  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  town  of 
Marlborough.  I  have  never  kept  any  account  of  those  which  have 
passed  through  my  handsj  but  I  am  sure  I  am  within  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  much  more  than  one  hundred 
have  annually  been  brought  to  me  of  Roman  copper  alone.  The 
great  majority  of  the  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  those  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  Romans  were  the  first  foreigners  or 
colonists  who  have  left  any  distinct  traces  of  their  occupation  of 
this  countiy — an  occupation  which^  dating  from  Julius  Ciesar's  first 
invasion  of  the  island^  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  four 
hundred  years — ^it  is  not  surprising  that  the  plough  is  constantly 
taming  up  memorials  of  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  chief  settlements. 

The  present  parish  of  Mildenhall  contains  within  it  the  site  of  a 
veiy  considerable  Roman  town,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two 
of  their  g^eat  highways  running  respectively  east  and  west,  and  north 
and  south.  Cunetium  must  have  comprised  both  a  Roman  camp  and 
a  Roman  town,  the  former  no  doubt  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  left  of  the  London  Road,  where  Folly  Farm  now  stands,  as 
evidenced  by  a  Roman  pavement  still  to  be  disting^shed  in  a 
ploughed  field  a  little  way  from  the  high  road  opposite  Savemake 
Cottage  Hospital;  the  latter  in  the  valley  the  other  side  of  the 
Roman  road  from  Winchester  to  Cirencester,  in  a  field  called  £laci 
Field,  south  of  the  river  Kennett,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  S.  Butler. 

There  may  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year  fragments  of  Roman 
bricks  and  tiles  and  pottery,  and  if  attentive  search  be  made,  coins 
of  various  sizes  and  descriptions  may  be  picked  up,  showing  thai  it 
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was  once  the  seat  of  a  large  and  thriving  population.  Now  and 
again,  while  ploughing  the  land,  a  horse  will  suddenly  sink  into  a 
regular  pit-fall  and  perhaps  require  to  be  dug  out  before  the  plough 
can  start  again.  Some  of  those  pits  or  wells  have  been  opened  and 
found  to  contain  all  manner  of  the  debris  of  a  Roman  town  or  village. 
Pottery  of  various  kinds,  oyster  shells,  bones  of  animals  used  for 
food,  cooking  utensils^  fragments  of  iron,  bronze  and  glass^  abound 
in  them ;  quantities  of  burnt  wood  occur^  shewing  that  in  all  pro- 
Ittbility  either  the  retreating  Romans  or  the  pursuing  Britons  set 
fire  to  the  town  and  station^  which  the  former  were  obliged  to 
abandon. 

In  the  Museum  in  the  Upper  School  at  Marlborough  College 
are  some  specimens  of  the  pottery  and  other  articles  found  in  one  of 
the  wells^  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  (though  in  many  instances 
very  similar)  they  cannot  compare  with  the  interesting  relics  just 
placed  in  tiie  Museum  of  this  Society  at  Devizes,  which  have  been 
recovered  from  a  somewhat  similar  Roman  well  at  the  Westbury 
Iron  Works.  In  a  dry  season  it  is  quite  possible  to  distingmsh  even 
the  lines  of  the  main  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  town  by  the 
difference  in  the  growth  of  the  corn^  but  I  fear  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  look  for  them  this  very  wet  summer. 

Some  persons  have  been  so  surprised  at  the  number  of  coins  found 
continually  on  this  spot  that  they  have  hazarded  the  extraordinary 
suggestion  that  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  scattering  them 
over  the  ground  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  conquered  the 
country.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  any  such  theory 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  money  on  such  a 
ete.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  an  army  suddenly  retreating  from  a  long  occupied  camp,  or  what 
would  be  found  on  the  spot  where  a  battle  had  been  fought,  a  village 
burnt,  or  a  town  stormed,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  finding  a 
veiy  large  quantity  of  coins  on  the  scene  of  such  an  event.  There 
were  no  cheques  or  bank-notes  in  those  days,  money  was  kept  in 
the  shape  of  coin.  The  coinage  of  that  period  was  chiefly  copper, 
^d  had  been  so  from  the  time  of  Constantine  or  earlier.  A  vast 
munber  of  small  coins  must  have  been  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
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business  and  traffic  of  such  a  colony.  Moreover  they  were  of  little 
valae  to  the  Briton,  who  in  all  probability  was  too  glad  to  regain 
possession  of  the  soil  of  his  native  country  to  care  much  for  small 
copper  money  of  the  Romans^  whom  he  detested,  and  whose  deserted 
town  he  evidently  did  not  inhabit.  Unfortunately  history  tells  us 
little  or  nothing  of  the  manner  of  the  departure  of  the  Bomans. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fire  and  the  sword  followed  close  on 
their  retreating  footsteps.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  gradual 
transformation  of  a  burnt  and  abandoned  town  into  a  ploughed  field 
famed  for  its  fertility — yet  how  many  instances  must  there  have 
been  of  such  changes  in  this  country.  Even  in  this  neighbourhood 
there  are  several  other  examples.  In  a  large  wood  at  Oreat  Bedwyn, 
the  Brails,  may  be  seen  a  Roman  pavement,  another  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  at  Folly,  and  in  front  of  Lord  Ailesbury's  house  at  Saver- 
nake,  one  was  shewn  us  this  morning. 

The  dates  of  the  Roman  coins  rang^  from  about  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  (four  hundred  years). 
One  or  two  still  earlier  consular  coins  have  been  brought  to  me, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  but  very  rarely  found.  Those 
in  greatest  quantities  are  from  the  time  of  Oallienus  to  that  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine.  Those  of  the  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus,  which  are  usually  somewhat  rare,  are  not  at  all  un- 
common. Very  lately  a  fine  gold  coin  of  Yalens  was  turned  up  in 
excellent  preservation.  But  it  is  an  unusual  occurrence  now  to 
find  anything  but  copper,  and  those  of  the  smaller  sizes.  An  extra 
deep  ploughing  is,  however,  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  an  increased  find 
of  coins,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  eyes  of  the  plough- 
boys  discover  the  most  minute  coins  or  fragments  of  them  as  they 
guide  their  teams  along  the  furrow. 

Occasionally  a  British  coin  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  collector,  easily 
distinguished  from  its  Roman  companions  by  its  peculiar  concave 
or  dished  appearance.  A  year  or  two  ago  two  or  three  were  brought 
to  me,  found  near  the  same  spot;  only  one,  however,  was  of  an  in- 
scribed type ;  it  is  a  copper  coin  of  Cunobeline,  a  British  prince,  son  of 
Tasciovanus,  of  about  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  struck  at  Colchester, 
as  the  letters  cam— for  Camelodunum — attested;   another  was  an 
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miDseribed  oopper  coin^  with  a  bird  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  an 
nnknown  figare  or  ornament;  it  is  the  only  known  specimen  of  its 
kind,  and  has  not  yet  been  figured  in  print.  There  were  three  silver 
iminaeribed  coins  foand  about  the  same  time,  one  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Moseam.  Not  far,  however,  from  Cunetinm,  at  the  top 
of  the  Salisbury  Hill,  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  there  occurred 
a  famous  find  of  British  coins,  of  which  I  believe  no  record  has  ever 
yet  been  made  by  the  Wiltshire  ArchsBological  Society. 

Some  men  digging  clay  for  a  brick-field,  then  worked  on  the 
Sanim  Boad^  came  upon  a  pot  which  contained  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ooins^  almost  all  British ;  it  is  said  one  Roman  coin  of  Tiberius 
was  amongst  them,  which  has  been  taken  as  giving  a  clue  to  their 
date.     Two  of  them  name  into  my  possession,  but  it  was  years 
before  I  knew  what  they  were.     Most  of  them  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  boys  of  Marlborough  College,  and  unfortunately  there  was 
no  Museom^  as  there  is  now,  at  the  College,  to  which  boys  would 
consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  bring  any  new-found  coin,  and  no 
indefatigable  Mr.  Preston  ready  to  secure  every  rare  treasure  that  is 
tamed  np;   so  they  were  most  of  them  dispersed,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  knew  nothing  of  their  value.     In  fact  it  was 
not  till  the  following  year  that  Mr.  John  Evans,  the  accomplished 
antiquarian  and  President  of  the  Numismatical  Society,  discovered 
on  a  gold  coin,  found  at  Farley  Heath,  in  Surrey,  the  name  of  the 
British  prince  which  was  inscribed  on  several  of  the  Savernake 
Foiest  coins.     The  type  was  known  in  print  in  Stukeley's  time,  but 
Mr.  Evans  was  the  first  to  read  it  correctly  as  Epaticcus — the  name 
only  occurs  on  his  coins,  and  from  them  it  has  been  discovered  that 
he  was  a  son  of  Tasciovanus,  a  king  who  ruled  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  South  England,  a  brother  of  Cunobeline,  the  Cymbeline 
of  Shakespeare.     He  appears  to  have  lived  about  15  B.C.,  and  to 
bave  had  his  head  quarters  at  Yerulanium.    The  coins  of  Epaticcus 
are  very  small  silver,  and  have  only  been  found  in  West  Surrey  and 
East  Wilts.     Two  of  those  found  at  Savernake  Forest  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  two  in  Mr.  Evans'  collection :  they  have 
tbe  bead  and  name  of  Epaticcus  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an 
eagle  with  ontspread  wing^  holding  a  snake  in  its  talons.     With 
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them  were  some  miinscribed  British  coins  of  very  much  alloyed  goldj 
brown  in  colour,  of  the  type  which  originally  had  a  coin  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia  for  its  pattern,  but  which  was  so  often  and  so  ignorantly 
copied  and  re-copied  by  the  British  artist,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
—indeed,  without  some  of  the  intermediate  specimens  to  help  one, 
impossible — ^to  recognise  the  resemblance  between  the  British  pro- 
duction and  its  original  Greek  type.  The  process,  however,  by 
which  the  beautiful  Greek  coin  of  Philip  became  the  extraordinary 
jumble  of  dots  and  wheels  which  was  struck  in  this  island,  is  most 
distinctly  made  out  in  Mr.  Evans'  admirable  work  on  British  coins* 
In  it  you  will  find  all  that  is  at  present  known  about  Tasciovanus, 
Epaticcus,  and  the  other  British  princes  whose  names  are  only  known 
from  their  coins.  It  is  possible  the  plough  or  the  spade  may  again 
turn  up  coins  of  hitherto  unknown  types,  which  may  give  us  more 
names  of  princes  of  this  country,  with  whom  we  are  at  present  un- 
acquainted ;  but,  though  the  art  of  writing  was  evidently  known 
at  that  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  it  is,  I  fear,  hope- 
less to  expect  such  wonderful  discoveries  as  have  rewarded  the  spade 
of  Layard,  and  the  learning  and  patience  of  the  lamented  George 
Smith,  who  have  brought  to  light  and  read  and  translated  the 
contempcrraiy  history  of  the  Assyrian  Kings  on  the  clay  cylinders 
and  tablets,  which  we  see  in  the  British  Museum. 

No  doubt  Tasciovanus,  Cunobeline,  and  Epaticcus  were  highly 
civilized  princes  compared  with  their  ancestors,  whose  dwellings  we 
inspected  to-day,  and  whose  tombs  we  hope  to  see  to-morrow.  But 
their  history,  if  ever  it  was  written,  remains  to  be  discovered.  At 
any  rate,  let  us  hope  that  the  Wilts  Archseological  Society  will 
succeed  in  obtaining  for  its  collection  in  the  Museum  any  future 
memorials  of  them  that  may  be  discovered  in  this  county^  and  that 
it  will  take  the  utmost  care  to  bring  together  every  coin  and  object 
of  antiquity,  which  may  illustrate  the  history  of  past  times,  which 
would  otherwise  be  unknown  to  the  antiquary  and  historian. 
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•ERHAPS  the  commonest  of  the  few  fossils,  found  in  this 
neig^hboarhood,  is  that  of  the  Echinus^  or  Sea  Urchin,  and 
and  as  there  are  fortunately  several  living  representatives  of 
these  creatures,  it  seems  to  be  a  fit  subject  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  the  Members  of  this  Society. 

An  echinus,  as  picked  up  in  a  fossil  state,  is  a  solid,  more  or  less 

of  a  melon  shape,  with  one  part  flat,  and  with  five  double  rows  of 

dots  radiating  from  a  point  at  the  apex  of  the  rounded  part.    There 

will  also  be  two  rather  large  holes,  either  on  the  flat  surface,  or  else 

opposite  to  one  another,  one  in  the  flat  surface  and  the  other  at 

the  apex :  and  this  will  generally  be  all  that  can  be  observed  about 

the  fossil  echinus,  which  will  be  either  a  flint  cast  of  the  interior,  or 

if  taken  direct  from  the  chalk,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  hollow ''  box,'' 

filled  with  chalk,  and  besides  the  lines  of  dots  there  will  also  be 

observed  a  number  of  projecting  points  or  ''  bosses/'  scattered  over 

the  surface^  the  size  of  these  bosses  varying  extremely  with  each 

species.     I  shall  proceed  at  once,  therefore  to  describe  a  living 

specimen,  and  one  of  the  species  most  commonly  occurring^  for  J 

most  premise  tibat  my  remarks  will  have  to  be  modified  according 

to  the  species  selected  for  examination. 

I  may  take  this  portion,  then,  found  in  a  fossil  state,  as  the  basis 
of  the  structure.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  "  box  "  or  envelope,  called 
a  corona,  at  first  sight  very  similar  to  the  hard  covering  of  the  crab 
or  lobster.  But  though  it  is  composed  of  the  same  material,  it  is 
essentially  difierent  in  structure.  In  the  case  of  the  lobster,  if  it  is 
brokeuj  the  cracks  go  in  all  directions  without  any  definite  lines,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  echinus  the  cracks  will  be  seen  to  follow  (as  a  rule) 
Teiy  definite  lines ;  straight,  if  horizontal,  and  straight  or  zigzag, 
if  the  crack  runs  from  pole  to  pole :  in  fact  the  corona  of  the  echinus 
is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  little  plates^  varying  in  number 
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according  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  arranged  in  very  exact  and 
beautiful  order.  All  the  plates  are  of  a  similar  shape,  and  there  are 
twenty  vertical  rows  of  them,  stretching  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  aperture,  arranged  in  pairs.  In  one  pair  each  plate  will  be 
observed  to  be  pierced  with  six  holes,  and  consequently  these  two 
rows  will  form  that  part  of  the  corona  containing  one  of  the  radiating 
lines  of  dots,  alluded  to  before.  The  plates  in  the  next  pair  will  be 
observed  to  be  covered  with  a  very  regular  airrangement  of  elevated 
points  or  bosses — ^those  bosses  not  scattered  indefinitely  over  the 
surface,  but  in  a  uniform  order;  consequently,  when  the  eye  sees  the 
mass  of  bosses  before  it,  though  from  their  number  they  appear  to 
be  without  any  regular  order,  a  little  inspection  will  show  that  not 
only  in  this,  but  in  every  point  observable  about  the  echinus,  there  is  a 
a  very  beautiful  symmetry  and  regularity.  The  corona  of  the  echinus 
is  therefore  made  up  of  ten  tracts  or  spaces,  five  containing  holes  and 
five  elevated  bosses,  the  former  are  called  the  ambulacral  tracts^  the 
latter  the  inter^ambulacraL 

Of  the  two  holes,  the  upper  one,  at  the  apical  pole  (and  therefore 
called  the  apical  aperture) ,  is  in  the  living  animal  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  ten  plates  of  a  different  shape  from  those  forming  the  corona, 
five  of  these,  surrounding  the  small  aperture  at  the  top,  are  called 
genital  plates,  and  have  a  single  hole  each,  attached  to  which,  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  is  a  large  bag  of  orange-coloured  eggs,  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy  in  some  countries,  especially  those  surrounding 
theMediterranean,  and  for  which  alone  large  quantities  of  these  Echini 
are  caught  and  brought  to  market.     The  other  five  plates  are  called 
ocular  plates  J  and  have  also  a  single  spot  in  each,  considered  to  be  an 
eye,  this  being  the  only  organ  of  sense  hitherto  detected  in  these  very 
low  and  yet  very  complex  organisms.   These  ten  plates  are  so  arranged 
that  an  ocular  plate  is  situated  at  the  top  of  oneof  the  ambulacral  areas, 
and  a  genital  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  inter-ambulacral.    One  of  the 
genital  plates  is  differently  formed  from  the  other  four,  presenting  a 
more  spongy  appearance :  this  will  be  alluded  to  further  on — ^it  is 
called  the  madriporjform  tubercle. 

The  other  hole,  called  the  oral  aperture,  is  very  nearly  covered 
with  a  tough  membrane,  in  which  are  numerous  small  calcareous 
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plates^  the  central  aperture  being  occupied  with  the  extremities  of 
fire  teeth,  which  project  slightly  beyond  the  general  surface  of  the 
animal,  and  around  the  mouth — attached  to  the  membrane  (called 
the  buccal  membrane)  — are  five  small  branched  gills. 

To  each  of  the  bosses  scattered  over  the  inter-ambulacral  area  is 
attached  a  spine,  yery  variable  in  shape  and  size,  not  only  in  different 
species,  but  also  in  the  same  animal.  Sometimes  the  spines  are 
very  thin  and  slender,  presenting  more  the  appearance  of  hairs,  at 
others  they  are  large  and  stout,  as  much  as  three  inches  long.  These 
spines  have  a  very  beautiful  structure,  and  sections  of  them  make 
very  interesting  microscopic  objects.  They  serve  partly  for  pro- 
gression and  partly  for  enabling  the  echinus  to  bury  itself  in  the 
sand,  and  consequently  are  very  moveable.  They  are  attached  to 
each  boss  by  a  circle  of  muscular  fibre,  and  (in  the  case  of  the  larger 
ones  at  least)  also  by  a  ligament  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  base 
of  the  spine,  which  is  hollowed  like  a  saucer  for  this  purpose,  to  the 
top  of  the  boss,  similar  to  the  Ugamentum  teres  of  the  hip-joint. 
Naturally  afler  deaths  this  ligament,  as  well  as  the  ring  of  muscular 
matter,  decays,  and  the  spine  falls  off.  For  this  reason  the  spines 
are  very  seldom  found  near  the  echinus  in  a  fossil  state,  and  can 
only  be  kept  in  their  proper  position  in  recent  specimens  by  very 
careful  preparation  and  preservation. 

Coating  the  whole  of  this  solid  part  of  the  echinus^  corona  and 
spmes,  is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  animal,  consisting  of  an  apparently 
Btmctureless  mass  of  gelatine,^  thus  showing  a  most  important 
difference  between  this  and  other  animals  possessing  a  similar  cal- 
careous covering,  as  lobsters,  &c.,  for  in  the  case  of  the  lobster^  the 
hard  parts  are  outside^  and  when  the  animal  has  out-grown  its  case 
it  has  the  power  of  creeping  out  of  it  and  forming  another  larger  one 
in  its  place.  In  the  echinus^  however,  this  is  impracticable :  the  hard 
part  is  ineide,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  corona  to  be  made  up  of 
separate  plates,  for  each  one  increases  by  additions  to  its  edges,and  thus 
the  general  cavity  of  the  corona  is  increased  to  the  required  amount, 
in  tiie  same  manner  as  the  skull  is  increased  in  size  as  the  brain  grows. 

Now  the  'echinus  is  not  only  capable  of  moving  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  but  is  also  able  to  climb  up  the  rocks,  and  even  to  walk 
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mouth  upwards  (the  ordinary  position  for  the  mouth  beings  down^ 
wardijj  and  this  is  accomplished  by  five  rows  of  suckers^  each  sucker 
being  under  the  complete  control  of  the  animal^  for  it  can  make  use 
of  one  only^  or  of  the  whole  five  sets  at  once  if  necessary.  Each  sucker 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  highly  elastic  tube,  which  separates 
into  two  branches  at  the  base,  each  branch  passing  through  one  of  the 
pores  or  holes  of  the  ambulacral  plates  and  uniting  again  with  its  fellow 
on  the  inside.  There  will  thus  be  twice  as  many  pores  as  suckers  ; 
the  method  of  working  these  suckers  will'  be  explained  further  on. 

The  only  other  point  observable  on  the  exterior  of  the  echinus  is 
a  series  of  minute  structures  called  pedicellaria.  Each  consists  of 
a  stem  with  three  teeth  at  the  extremity,  these  teeth  continually 
separating  and  shutting  together  with  a  kind  of  snap.  Their  use  is 
quite  unknown,  in  fact  by  some  observers  they  are  considered  to  be 
parasites,  but  the  question  is  still  unsolved.  Should  they  prove  to 
be  really  parts  of  the  echinus,  their  use  will  probably  be  that  of 
clearing  the  suckers  of  extraneous  particles  of  dirt,  which  may  have 
become  attached  to  them. 

Such  then  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  external  appearance  of  this 
creature — simple,  and  yet  marvellously  complex  in  certain  points, 
but  this  is  astonishingly  increased  when  we  examine  the  interior. 

On  opening  the  corona,  there  will  (at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year)  be  observed  the  five  bags  of  eggs,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  a  very  small  amount  of  internal  arrangement  of  stomach. 
Sec.,  and  perhaps  the  most  extraordinarily  complicated  arrangement 
of  teeth  conceivable,  and  which  seems  to  be  utterly  disproportioned 
to  the  otherwise  '^  low  **  structure  of  the  animal.  From  pole  to  pole 
extends  an  intestinal  tube,  passing  twice  round  the  inside  of  the  coronaj 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  threads,  corresponding  to  the  mesentery  of 
higher  animals.  This  tube  is  nowhere  expanded  into  a  cavity  corres- 
ponding to  a  stomach.  There  is  no  liver,  no  true  heart,  or  blood 
vessels.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ring  round  the  gullet,  with 
five  small  "  ganglia  **  or  knots,  from  which  proceed  branches  to  the 
eye  spots,  these  branches  again  giving  off  a  few  secondary  branches. 

The  ambulacral  system  (that  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
more  along),  may  be  thus  described.      From  the  madripori/brm 
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Uierek  (alluded  to  above)  proceeds  a  tube  down  towards  the  oral 
tpeitme.  The  taberele  is  spongy  and  acts  as  a  callender,  so  that 
the  water,  when  passing  through  it,  gets  filtered,  and  all  impurities 
are  prevented  fix>m  entering  the  animal.  The  tube,  on  reaching  the 
and  pole,  expands  into  a  ring  round  the  gullet,  and  from  each  point 
of  this  ring  opposite  one  of  the  ambulacral  tracts  springy  a  branch 
passing  along  the  middle  of  each  tract.  In  addition  to  these  five 
bnmches  are  five  other  appendages,  shaped  like  bladders,  serving  as 
reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water.  Thus  there  are  the  ring  round 
the  mouth,  the  five  bladder-like  appendages,  and  the  five  branches 
ronning  up  inside  the  corona.  These  five  branches  do  not  reach  the 
apical  pole,  but  terminate  shortly  before  reaching  the  apical  aperture. 
On  their  way  they  send  out  pairs  of  branches,  one  branch  ending  in 
a  bladder-like  cavity,  whilst  the  other  branch  divides  into  two,  and 
after  passing  through  two  of  the  pores,  unites  again  and  forms  one  of 
the  tubes  of  the  suckers.  These  tubes,  as  mentioned  before,  are  elastic, 
oonsequently  when  the  animal  wishes  to  use  one  it  forces  some  of 
tiie  water,  which  has  entered  by  the  madriporiform  tubercle,  into  that 
tube,  till  it  is  as  long  as  necessary,  and  when  it  wishes  to  rest  it^ 
it  merely  allows  the  water  to  flow  back  again,  when  the  tube 
eontiacts  by  its  own  elasticity.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  however 
long  the  spines  are,  the  tubes  can  always  be  made  longer,  even  if 
the  spines  are  8  or  4  inches  long. 

There  remains,  finally,  the  denial  apparatus,  perhaps  the  most 
marvellous  arrangement,  considering  the  otherwise  low  organisation 
of  the  anunal,  to  be  found  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

I  must  first  allude  to  the  gprowth  of  the  incisors,  or  &ont  teeth> 
of  such  animals  as  the  rat,  rabbit,  &c.  These  teeth,  being  continually 
used  for  gnawing,  are— contrary  to  what  occurs  in  other  allied 
animals — ^always  growing.  The  tooth  passes  along  the  lower  jaw 
and  terminates  in  a  capsule  which  is  continually  supplying  fresh  ad- 
ditions to  the  tooth,  and  thus  the  tooth  is  continually  being  pushed 
forwards,  consequently  it  is  a  neeemty  that  the  animal  have  some 
means  of  wearing  away  its  tooth  at  the  other  extremity ;  and  if  from 
any  cause  the  animal  is  deprived  of  making  a  proper  use  of  its  tooth> 
that  tooth  will  grow  on,  and,  being  naturaUy  curved,  will  grow  round 
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in  a  circle  and  ultimately  prevent  the  animal  from  using  its  mouth. 
Instances  whcFC  this  has  happened  are  not  nnfrequently  met  with. 

Now  each  of  the  five  teeth  of  the  echinds  grows  in  a  precisely 
similar  way.  It  is  true  that  from  the  outside  merely  the  points  are 
seen^  hut  these  teeth  are  of  considerable  lengthy  and  though  their 
structure  is  not  so  complicated  as  those  in  the  rodents  (rats^  &c.)j 
yet  it  is  continually  growing,  new  matter  being  continually  added 
by  a  ''  sac ''  at  the  other  extremity.  It  will  be  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  dental  apparatus  without  a  figure. 

Each  tooth  lies  in  an  alveolus ;  this  alveolus  may  be  best  described 
as  a  hollow  triangular  pjrramid,  placed  point  downwards,  and  of 
such  a  size  that  the  five  alveoli,  when  placed  side  by  side,  just  form 
a  complete  cone.  The  edges  of  the  alveoli  which  would  meet  inside 
are  sliced  off,  thus  leaving  a  space  for  the  passage  of  the  gullet. 
Between  each  alveolus  at  the  upper  (broader)  end  is  a  small  piece 
called  a  roiula,  which  serves  to  join  two  adjacent  alveoli,  and  agaia 
from  each  rotula  springs  a  small  pointed  piece  called  a  radius,  which 
meeting  the  other  radii  in  the  centre,  serves  to  keep  the  alveoli  still 
more  in  position.  The  whole  affair  looks  something  like  a  lantern^ 
and,  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Aristotle,  has  been  called  the 
Lantern  of  Aristotle.  Round  the  interior  of  the  oral  aperture,  and 
fastened  to  the  corona,  are  five  arches  called  auricula,  and  to  these 
auriculsB  the  Lantern  of  Aristotle  is  attached  by  a  very  complicated 
set  of  muscles,  which  also  serve  to  move  the  alveoli^  &c.,  so  as  to 
enable  the  teeth  to  work  against  one  another. 

From  such  a  wonderfully  complicated  apparatus,  we  should 
naturally  suspect  that  the  animal  made  very  good  use  of  its  teeth^ 
and  it  would  therefore  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  find  out  what 
it  really  did  eat.  Hitherto  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
'^  stomach ''  has  only  been  noticed  to  be  filled  with  sand  and  broken 
pieces  of  shell  and  coral,  and  hence  it  is  suspected  that  it  lives 
upon  moUusca  and  Crustacea. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  echinus,  from  the  extraordinary 
forms  presented  by  the  young  of  other  lowly-organised  animals,  we 
might  expect  great  differences  in  appearance  and  structure  as  the 
animal  grows  from  its  very  young  to  adult  state,  and  this  is  the 
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case.  It  really  has  two  distinct  larval  forms,  one  of  which — ^ontil 
its  tme  nature  was  known — ^was  called  a  Pluleus,  being  naturally 
ooDsidered  to  be  a  distinct  species.  In  its  earliest  stages  the  yonng 
ediinns  consists  of  an  oval  body  coated  with  moveable  hairs,  which 
enables  the  animal  to  swim  about  freely  in  the  water.  In  process 
of  time  the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  mouth,  stomach,  &c.y  is  formed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  young  echinus,  the  hairs  gradually  dropping 
off  till  only  a  band  round  the  animal  remains.  These  hairs  then 
gradually  grow  out  into  long  processes,  and  a  curiously  complex 
skeleton  is  formed.  This  is  considered  to  be  tiiejint  larva,  and  was 
formerly  called  a  pluteus,  as  mentioned  above.  The  second  process 
is  very  extraordinary.  At  one  side  of  the  stomach  of  tAe  plut-eus 
springs  a  bud,  which  gradually  grows  into  an  echinus  with  spines, 
&c^  all  but  a  stomach,  and  this  it  supplies  by  taking  that  of  the 
plnteus,  discarding  all  the  rest,  which  consequently  died. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  animals  to 

which  it  is  allied,  for  it  forms  a  link  in  a  very  interesting  series  of 

animals,  grouped  under  the  term  Eekinodermata.    Echini  are  not 

always  melon-shaped.     Some  species  are  very  flat,  as  if  they  had 

been  compressed  by  a  weight  placed  on  them,  nor  are  they  always 

circular,   portions  of  the  inter-ambulacral  areas  are  occasionally 

wanting.    If,  then,  we  replace  the  calcareous  corona  by  a  tough  skin, 

in  which  calcareous  particles  are  imbedded,  and  remove  the  greater 

portion  of  the  inter-ambulacral  areas,  we  very  nearly  get  a  star^fish. 

If,  again,  we  replace  the  corona  of  the  echinus  by  a  skin  with  a  few 

calcareous  particles  imbedded  in  it,  leng^en  out  the  distance  between 

tile  two  poles,  and  enlarge  the  g^ls  round  the  mouth,  we  get  an 

approximate  Hohihurea  or  sea-cucumber.     K  we  take  a  star-fish, 

replacing  the  calcareous  plates  and  making  the  arms  really  distinct 

from  the  body,  we  get  Sand-stars.     And,  finally,  if  we  place  a 

Sand-star  on  the  top  of  a  stalk,  we  practically  get  a  Stone'-lify.    The 

different  forms  are,  of  course,  accompanied  by  other  internal  changes, 

bj  which  evolutionists  satisfy  themselves  that  they  can  trace  the 

eyolntion  of  one  species  from  another.     The  dental  apparatus,  called 

Aristotle's  Lantern,  is  found  complete  in  the  Echinus,  only  in  a  rudi» 

moitaiy  form  in  the  Sea-cucumber  and  is  wanting  in  all  the  others* 
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By  S.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

iVEBYONE  who  has  a  collection  of  stone  implements  has, 
more  or  less  frequently^  been  met  with  the  question^ "  What 
can  be  the  use  of  such  things  as  these?''  He  has  first  had  the 
difficulty  of  assuring  his  visitors  that  the  flints  really  bear  traces  of 
human  fabrication;  and  then  has  come  the  equally  difficult  task  of 
explaining  their  use.  The  only  mode  of  giving  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  this  question  is  by  a  comparison  of  these  stone  implements  with 
some  now  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Stone  implements  have  been 
divided  into  two  well-marked  periods,  the  ArohsBoIithic  and  the 
Neolithic. 

The  former  comprises  the  implements  formed  by  the  simple  process 
of  flaking  and  chipping,  and  which  have  been  found  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  (especially  at  Abbeville  and 
Amiens) ;  in  this  county,  near  Salisbury;  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  England. 

To  this  period  too  belong  the  numerous  implements  (both  of  stone 
and  bone)  found  in  the  French  caves  (especially  those  of  Dordogne) 
and  at  Gibraltar.  The  implements  of  this  period  are  to  a  g^eat 
extent  of  one  type,  and  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  comparison  with  them 
and  any  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

The  implements  found  in  this  neighbourhood — ^though  of  many 
varieties  of  form  and  size — are  all  assigned  to  the  Neolithic  period, 
and  it  is  to  the  implements  of  that  period  that  attention  will  be 
directed. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  a  Stone  Age,  a  Bronze  Age, 
and  an  Iron  Age,  referring  to  the  material  of  which  the  implements 
in  use  during  each  period  were  composed,  and  in  many  countries  it 
is  possible  to  trace  the  occurrence  of  each  of  these  periods.  Each, 
however^  overlapped  the  preceding  one^  and  implements  of  two 
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penods  were  freqaently  in  nse  at  one  and  the  same  time  The  same 
maj  he  said  of  countries.  England  has  passed  through  its  Stone 
Age,  its  Bronze,  and  its  Iron  Age,  while  there  are  countries  which 
have  not  yet  emerged  from  their  Stone  Age,  and  where  the  use  of 
metal  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  from  these  countries  that  in* 
formation  is  obtained  on  this  subject,  for  in  them  are  found  imple* 
ments  in  daily  use  in  no  way  differing  from  those  found  on  the 
Wiltriiire  downs. 
1^  implements  now  referred  to  are  :-* 

1  Celts. 

2  Hammers. 

S  Hammer-Stones. 

4  Scrapers. 

5  Finger- Flakes. 

6  Flint  Flakes  and  Cores. 

There  are  several  other  stone  implements,  but  the  above  are 
sufficient  for  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

Cfttf. — ^The  most  important  of  the  stone  implements  are  what  are 
Bow  generally  known  as  celts  (a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  eeUU 
c=a  chisel).  Of  these  some  are  simply  chipped;  others,  after 
having  been  chipped^  have  been  polished  at  the  edges ;  and  others 
have  been  most  carefully  shaped  and  polished  throughout.  They 
are  found  in  many  places  in  England  especially,  as  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  flint  abounds,  and  they  vary  in  length  from  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  to  9  or  10  inches.  They  are  generally  found  on 
the  surface^  unless  (as  in  barrows)  where  they  have  been  buried  with 
the  body  of  their  original  owner.  No  doubt  many  that  are  found 
simply  chipped  were  afterwards  intended  to  be  ground  and  polishedj 
though  this  has  never  been  accomplished.  The  process  of  making 
them  appears  to  have  been  to  have  first  chipped  the  raw  material  into 
the  shape  and  size  it  was  intended  to  take,  and  then,  if  necessary^ 
to  have  rubbed  down  with  water  in  a  groove  in  a  hard  piece  of  ifond- 
>tooe.  Pieces  of  sandstone  adapted  for  this  process  have  been  oo- 
casionally  found,  one  remarkable  instance  having  been  discovered 
Buuiy  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Cunnington  in  a  barrow 
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at  Upton  Lovel.  They  are,  however,  more  frequently  found  abroad 
— ^in  Denmaik  and  Scandinavia^  and  other  countries.  Sometimes 
there  are  three  or  four  grooves  in  the  same  piece  of  sandstone,  adapted 
to  the  different  sizes  of  the  implements  proposed  to  be  made. 

The  unpolished  implements  were  probably  the  primitive  forms^  the 
grinding  and  polishing  being  a  later  development.  The  sharpening  of 
the  edge^  too,  being  first  adopted  for  convenience^  and  the  complete 
polishing  of  the  whole  being  but  a  matter  of  degree.  These  celts 
were  devoted  to  many  uses,  both  as  warlike  weapons  and  for  domestic 
uses.  Some  were  made  for  hand  tools.  Others  were  used,  as  the 
rough  Australian  tools  have  been,  up  to  within  a  quite  recent  periodj 
hafted  with  gum  in  a  piece  of  skin  and  thus  used  in  the  hand,  and 
many,  especially  of  those  that  were  ground  at  the  edges,  were 
mounted  in  wooden  shafts  like  axes  or  hatchets  and  adzes.  To 
prevent  the  wood  from  splitting,  consequent  upon  the  insertion  of 
the  wedge-like  celt,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  a  socket  of  stages 
horn,  into  which  the  stone  was  firmly  imbedded,  and  the  horn  then 
inserted  in  the  wood.  Many  of  these  stag's  horn  sockets  have  been 
discovered  in  the  excavation  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland. 
Another  mode  of  hafbing  these  implements  was  very  probably  one 
similar  to  that  in  common  use  among  blacksmiths  for  their  chisels. 
This  is  by  twisting  a  withy  round  the  instrument  and  securing  the 
handle  by  rings.  A  celt  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the 
Manor  Farm,  Pewsey,  with  a  hollowing  out  on  each  side  just  below 
the  head,  evidently  adapted  for  such  a  mode  of  mounting.  Some  of 
the  North  American  tribes  are  known  to  have  mounted  their  hatchets 
in  much  the  same  manner. 

Hammer  Stones.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pebbles  or  nearly 
circular  stones,  that  have  had  but  little  if  any  working  or  rubbing, 
so  battered  on  every  face  as  to  show  evidence  of  considerable  use. 
These  have  doubtless  been  originally  used  as  hammers  or  pounders. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  have  been  used  for  fashioning  other  implements, 
though  their  principal  use  must  have  been  for  pounding  grain,  roots, 
and  other  substances  of  food,  in  the  same  manner  as  round  pebbles 
are  still  used  by  the  native  Australians,  and  by  the  native  inhabitants 
in  Cyprus.    The  original  mode  appears  to  have  been  to  pound  the 
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eoTQ  against  some  hard  substance^  and  this  subsequently  developed 
into  grinding  it  with  muUens  and  queras,  not  dissimilar  to  the  work 
of  a  pestle  and  mortar. 

Hammers,  After  these  rough  hammers  came  the  more  finished 
perforated  hammers  in  which  a  circular  hole  has  been  drilled  by 
some  means  throngh  the  centre.  The  external  surface  of  these  has 
been  more  carefully  fashioned  and  ground  into  shape^  and  they  were 
probably  mounted  afterwards  in  some  way  in  a  handle.  What  these 
handles  were  or  what  was  the  mode  of  fastening  them  is  still  un- 
oertain^  as  the  holes  made  through  them  appear  almost  too  small  to 
contain  a  shaft  of  sufficient  strength  to  wield  tbe  hammer.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  were  only  intended  to  be  used  in  the  hand^ 
and  these  cavities  were  made  to  assist  in  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  the 
stone.  Another  suggestion  is  that  they  were  offensive  weapons, 
attached  by  a  thong  of  leather  to  a  handle  and  used  as  "  flail  stones/' 
There  is  a  weapon  in  use  among  the  Esquimaux,  consisting  of  a 
stone  ball  with  a  drilled  hole  through  which  a  strip  of  raw  hide  is 
passed  to  serve  as  a  handle.  Many  of  these  hammers  are  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  sinkers  for  nets  or  lines,  probably  of  no  great 
antiquity,  which  have  been  frequently  found  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  the  continent,  in  Ireland,  and  parte  of  North  America. 
'Rej  continue  in  use  to  the  present  day. 

8craper9.  One  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  worked  flints  is  the 
^  scraps/'  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  stone  implement  now  in 
use  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  among  some  American  tribes,  for 
scraping  skins,  and  other  like  purposes.  They  are  still  in  use  in 
countries  where  metal  is  also  used. 

Hiese  are  most  abundant  in  all  districts,  and  a  locality  near 
Avebnry,  called  Windmill  Hill,  appears  to  have  once  been  a  manu- 
factory for  them.  They  are  found  lying  about  the  fields  by  hundreds, 
^eir  outline  is  in  some  cases  horse-shoe  shaped ;  in  others  circular ; 
in  others  like  an  oyster  shell.  In  the  former  they  have  been  only 
chipped  at  the  lower  edge,  and  have  probably  been  inserted  in  a 
budle  of  bone,  ivory ,  or  wood.  Ihus  mounted  they  are  now  in 
use  with  the  Esquimaux.  When  it  is  considered  how  important  a 
part  the  skins  of  animals  play  in  the  daily  life  of  most  savage  tr]j)es 

H  2 
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(especially  of  those  exposed  to  a  cold  climate) ,  and  the  amount  of 
dressing  and  scraping  the  hides  require  before  they  can  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  clothing  or  tent-makings  it  is  evident 
that  some  instrument  must  have  been  in  use  by  the  early  residents 
here  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  skins.    The  scrapers  that  are 
now  founds  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  worn  away  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  have  arisen  from  the  scraping  of  greasy  leather. 
The  edges  are  still  sharp^  and  the  chipping  shows  little  trace  of 
contact  with  a  hard  substance.     Some^  however^  are  much  knocked 
about^  and  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  rougher  work,  probably 
having  been  used  in  fashioning  the  more  finished  celts,  perforated 
axes,  and  other  implements  then  in  use.    Occasionally  these  scrapers 
are  found  so  small  that  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  that  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  either  of  the  uses  already  mentioned.     Their 
edges  are  more  worn  and  bruised  than  would  have  arisen  from 
scraping  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.     It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  have  been  used  for  striking  against  balls  of  iron-pyrites, 
which  are  common  in  all  chalk  districts,  and  would  be  as  effectual 
as  iron  for  producing  fire.     This  supposition  may  very  probably  be 
a  correct  one,  as  fire  was  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cooking 
with  the  early  savage  tribes  as  it  is  now,  and  they  may  have  dis- 
covered a  more  expeditious  mode  of  obtaining  it  than  the  slow 
process  of  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood.     Pyrites  have  been 
found  with  other  relics  in  the  barrows  opened  in  this  county,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  and  with  it  there  is  usually  found  a  flint  flake  of  some 
kind.     From  the  association  of  the  two  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  have  been  placed  together  for  a  oommon  use,  and  that  the 
most  important  and  necessary  of  all — for  producing  fire. 

Finger^ Flakes.  A  question  naturally  arises,  **  How  were  these 
.scrapers  made?''  It  has  been  already  stated  that  near  Windmill 
Hill  the  scrapers  have  been  found  in  such  abundance  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  probably  a  manufactory  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. With  the  scrapers  there  have  been  found  a  number  of 
narrow  worked  flints  from  £  to  S  inches  in  length,  each  with  a 
well-worn  pointed  edge.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  assign  any  use 
for  these,  but  they  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  the  tools  with 
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wlncli  the  scrapers  have  been  chipped  into  shape,  evidently  being 
well  adapted  for  this  parpose,  and  the  name  of  finger^flakes  has  been 
isngDed  to  them. 

Flaies.  In  addition  to  the  well- worked  scraper^  there  are  found, 
too,  in  great  abnndance,  flakes  or  splinters  of  flint,  that  have  been 
rtnick  off  lai^r  blocks.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  celt  there  would  be  many  of  these  flakes — made  with  no 
intention  of  devoting  them  to  any  further  use — many,  too,  were 
made  designedly  and  intended  to  be  afterwards  used  as  knives  or 
catting  instruments.  The  cores  from  which  these  flakes  have  been 
itmek  are  often  found,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  the  flakes 
eoold  be  taken  off  if  the  working  of  the  flint  was  carefully  observed. 
Where  they  have  been  struck  off  by  a  single  blow  there  is  always  a 
bulb  or  projection  of  a  more  or  less  conical  form  at  the  end  where 
the  blow  was  struck,  and  a  corresponding  hollow  in  the  core.  This 
projection  is  called  "  the  bulb  of  p^x^ussion,'^  and  can  be  seen  on 
eveiy  flake.  These  flakes  after  having  been  struck  off  were  let  into 
a  socket  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  after  being  tied  tightly  round  with 
some  ligature  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  resinous  gum.  They 
are  now  used  in  Australia  for  shaving  down  the  clubs,  spear  and 
javelin  handles,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Tkroiking  MacAinea.  The  abundance  of  the  scrapers  and  chipped 
flints  in  certain  districts  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  tlieir  having 
once  formed  part  ot  the  thrashing  machines,  called  tribula,  which 
wore  used  in  this  country  down  to  the  Roman  occupation,  and  are 
in  use  in  many — even  civilised — parts  of  the  world  at  the  present 
day.  In  Cyprus  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  they  are  now  in 
general  use. 

There  are  three  or  four  specimens  in  the  Blackmore  Museum  at 

Salisbury  from  different  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  one  especially 

from  Innis  (which  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens  at 

tbe  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867)   is  set  with  teeth  very  similar  in 

appearance  to  the  chipped  flints  of  this  neighbourhood.      These 

maciiines  are  flat  sledges  of  wood  from  5  to  6  feet  in  length  and 

i  to  S  feet  in  breadth,  the  under  side  having  a  number  of  holes, 

into  each  of  which  a  flake  or  chip  of  stone  has  been  inserted.    Each 
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machine  was  provided  with  some  hundreds  of  chipped  stones^  and 
many  most  have  worked  oat  and  heen  left  in  the  soil  where  the  im- 
plements have  been  long  in  use.  They  appear  to  have  been  drag^g^ 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  corn^  the  object  being  quite  as 
much  to  crush  the  straw  and  render  it  more  adapted  for  feeding 
purposes  as  to  get  out  the  gprain.  The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  even 
now  cannot  be  induced  to  use  any  other  than  this  machine  for 
thrashing  their  com,  believing  it  to  be  more  advantageous  for  all 
purposes. 

Among  the  natives  of  Australia  stone  implements  were,  until 
recently,  in  constant  use  as  weapons  of  offence.  These  implements 
are  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  rather  bowed  in  shape.  They 
were  used  for  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  object  being  for  each  com- 
batant to  close  with  his  adversary  and  then  to  deeply  score  his  back 
with  these  weapons.  They  have  now  gone  out  of  use,  but  the  shape 
has  continued  in  a  rude  metal  implement  used  in  the  same 
manner. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  and 
many  forms  have  been  left  unnoticed;  reference  has  alone  been  made 
to  the  more  usual  forms  of  stone  implements  (and  such  as  can  be 
commonly  found  on  the  Wiltshire  downs).  The  chief  object  of  this 
paper  has  been  to  show  that  the  implements  of  this  district  are 
analogous  to  those  now  in  use,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  the  makers  and  users  of  them  here  were  no  further  advanced 
in  civilisation  than  are  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Still  as  this  country  has  advanced  to  its 
present  high  standard  of  civilisation  from  so  low  a  starting  point, 
a  similar  progress  and  development  may  be  in  store  for  them. 
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[Fbov  thk  Original  Taimix)!  Statb  Papsbs  in  thb  Bodleian.] 

By  SiK  Q.  F.  DocKSiT,  But.,  F.S.A. 

jHE  Rising'  in  the  West^  known  also  as  the  '^Penruddock 
Rebellion^'^  for  which  Colonel  John  Penmddock^  of  Compton 
Chamberlajne^  and  Hugh  Grove,  of  Chisenbury,  near  Enford,  were 
execated  at  Exeter,  16th  May,  1655,  has  been  ably  and  exhaustively 
treated  in  vols,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  of  this  Magazine,  by  W.  W. 
Barenhill,  Esq.  ;  still,  as  he  himself  confesses  in  a  foot-note  to  the 
first  page  of  his  paper  (the  '^  Becords  of  the  Rising''),  that  he  **  can 
scarcely  hope  to  have  compassed  all  existing  materials  in  so  large  a 
field,''  coupling  the  observation  with  the  wish,  that  further  par- 
ticalars  may  be  forthcoming  from  readers  of  the  same,  the  following 
"lofonnations,'' among  the  Thurloe  State  Papers,  respecting  persons 
ooncemed  in  the  Rising,  may  be  consequently  thought  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  narrative  of  that  event.  This  we  assume  from  the 
tact  that  none  of  these  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  above 
writer,  save  the  examination  of  Robert  Rowe,  of  Homingsham,  an 
omiflsion  caused  probably  by  their  having  been  taken  subsequent 
to  the  main  feature  of  his  account — the  execution  at  Exeter. 

As  is  well  known,  the  chief  scene  of  the  Rising  in  the  West  was 
at  Salisbury,  where  the  insurgents,  under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe, 
after  liberating  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  committiug  other 
excesses,  seized  the  judges  theu  holding  the  assizes  in  the  towUj 
together  with  the  sheriff,  Col.  John  Dove,  of  New  Sarum.  Other 
risings  took  place  simultaneously  elsewhere,  viz.,  in  Shropshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  North,  to  which  Lord  Wilmot  (Earl  of 
Bochesler),  and  others,  directly  or  indirectly  conduced,  but  all  proved 
equally  abortive. 

In  the  subjoined  extractsj  the  orthography  of  the  original  entries 
bas  been  strictly  followed. 
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Infobications  bbspectikq  Pbbsons  Concbbnbd  dt  the  Royalist 

Rising  in  Wilts^  Jult^  1655. 

"  The  examination  of  Mr.  Anthony  Batchelor  of  Great  AmeBbury  in  the  count  j 
of  Wilts,  Inholder. 
"  Saith, 

**  That  being  at  Salsbury  at  the  Assizes,  when  the  rebellion  was  there,  he  saw 
Ia  the  partie  of  the  risen  Mr.  Thomas  Ratter  of  West  Cholderton,  in  the  afore- 
said oonntie,  and  heard  him  call'd  at  that  time  by  some  of  the  sade  Bebells, 
Qnartermaister  Qenerall,  he  haveing  then  about  him  Swords  and  PistoUs,  which 
said  Rutter,  as  hath  beene  credibly  informed  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  namely 
Robert  Collier,  was  about  three  weekes  since  seene  lo  be  at  his  home  in  Cholderton 
aforesade ;  onto  the  trueth  hereof  I  sett  my  hands  this  ninth  of  July,  1656. 

"  (Signed),  Anthonib  Batchelor. 

"  Since  this  information,  the  sade  Butter  hath  beene  searched  for,  but  cannot 
be  found." 

"  Thomas  and  i!dward  Carter  of  Enford,  in  the  oounly  of  Wilts,  infonne,  that 
on  Sunday,  the  day  before  the  Bebellion  at  Sarum,  there  mett  at  Mr.  Chirkes  of 
the  sade  Enford,  who  was  engaged  in  the  sade  rebellion,  one  Mr.  Henry  Mills  of 
Nether  Haven  [Netheravon],  and  Mr.  Scaidivill  of  Ff eliding,  in  the  sade  ooanty» 
both  which  persons  stayed  at  the  sade  Mr.  Clarkes  till  it  was  late  in  the  eyaninge 
that  day,  but  there  business  their,  these  Informers  knoweth  not.  This  Infor- 
mation was  taken  July  the  12th  1655 

p.  mee: 

Tho.  Sayagb. 

"  The  sade  persons,  namely  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Scardivill,  were  taken  up  by 
the  SherifEe  of  Wilts  as  suspected,  uppon  the  Insurrection,  and  hare  given  in 
bond  to  him  to  appeare  before  his  Highness  or  Counoell  when  called. 

"  Mr.  Boughton  the  Elder,  of  Wilcott,  in  the  countie  of  Wilts,  oonfesseth,  that 
twice  or  thrice,  he  was  in  company  with  Maior  Clarke,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  others  of 
the  late  risers,  this  last  winter  at  hunting,  near  Everlie  [Everleigh],  and  dined 
with  them  at  the  sade  Everlie,  after  their  sport  ended.  He  saith  further  he  had 
a  Sonne,  eng^ed  in  the  rebellion,  as  alsoe  that  he  sould  the  Lord  Sandes  *  at 
Lurgithall  [Ludgershall],  the  day  the  liseing  was  at  Sarum,  four  horses  of  a  good 
price,  and  went  thither  the  same  day,  on  purpose  to  hunt  with  the  said  Lord 
Sandes.  He  denieth  that  he  mett  on  purpose  with  the  sade  Clarke,  Bowles, 
Ac  to  hunt,  but  aocedentally,  as  he  was  ayreing  his  horse  uppon  the  Downes. 

"  This  acknowledgement  was  made  by  the  above  mentioned  Mr  Boughton  unto 
me,  upon  the  fourteenth  of  July  1655,  and  upon  enquire  after  him,  I  finde  him 
to  be  a  reputed  Cavileere,  and  to  have  beene  formerly  questioned  by  Maior  Boteler . 

"  (Signed),  Lnl  :  Holton."  f 


*  WilliAm,  tizth  Baron  Sandja  of  tha  Yliie. 

t  One  of  the  Commlaaiooera  for  the  Ooontj  of  Wilta.     Bee  hia  letteis  to  Cramwell,  p,  S7S  S7S, 
Tol.  xriil,  * 
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[Fmdorted] 

*  Infoniifttioii  toocbing 
•erffillof  Uie 
hte  Rebelk,  Jt  other 
^liwffiected  peiaons  in 
WiUahim 
N.  66." 

*  Jobn  Stnmge  of  Dnnlieade  [Donhead  St.  Maiy],  in  tbe  Coontie  of  WilU« 
mfomieth  that  Cap^  Boberte  Grore,  of  the  same  parishn,  and  f ormerlie  of  the 
Cftvaleere  partie,  was  absent  from  his  house  abonte  fire  or  six  daies,  at  the  time 
^  the  rinnge  of  Salisborie,  and  was  at  the  bowse  of  one  Mr.  Molines  nere  Sher- 
bonie,  a  re[Hited  CaTaleere,  on  the  sondue  before  the  said  risinge,  upon  w^^  due 
^  sente  hia  aenraonte  home  to  hia  bowse  at  Donhead,  for  a  suite  of  Clothes, 
*^«  as  the  aenraonte  alleadged,  his  master  waa  to  weere  at  Dorchester  assizes 
foaer  daies  after.  He  farther  inf ormethe,  that  tbere  wente  one  out  of  the  said 
Mr.  Molines  bowse,  that  joyned  with  the  rebells,  while  the  said  Cap^  Grove  was 
there,  and  &rther  bee  saith  not. 

"  Mr.  Keate,  of  the  same  parrisb  of  Donhead,  inf onnethe,  that  in  the  Dusks 
sf  the  ETenxnge,  fooer  or  five  daies  after  the  riseinge  at  Sarum,  bee  observed, 
with  bis  daogbter,  two  persons  on  horsebacks  to  ride  in  hastilie,  into  the  said 
^^^  Groves  yarde,  and  bee  enqoiringe,  after  their  goinge  awaie  the  same  nigbtoi 
or  1^  nexte  daie,  hot  ooold  not  leame  that  these  did,  either." 


"The  Infonnation  of  Annie  Gaine  of  Donbead  St.  Mary,  in  the  ooonty  of 
Wflts, 

"  Saith  that  a  ffortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  rising  att  Sarom,  bir  sonne 
in  lawe  Doctor  Donne,  that  then  soioomed  in  ber  house,  invited  oertaine  persons 
to  her  boose  to  a  feast,  whose  names  are  as  ffolloweth  :  Capt^"  Grove,  and  James 
Bennett,  both  formerly  in  the  King's  army;  Mr.  Corsse,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr. 
Goddard,  Bichard  fEreaker,  Robert  Mullins,  Will'm  Meggs ;  and  that  there  were 
present  two  brothers  of  the  said  Doctor,  and  others,  whose  names  shee  had  for- 
gott ;  and  being  asked,  what  was  the  reason  of  the  said  meeting,  shee  replied,  itt 
was  to  make  merrie  att  her  sonne  in  lawes  farwell,  that  was  then  to  goe  to  live 
h  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  further  shee  saith  nott. 

*"  Martha  Lnsb  of  Dunbead  above  said,  informetb,  tbat  the  said  Doctor  Dunne, 
iboot  two  or  three  days  after  the  s<^.  feast,  and  about  a  fourtnight  before  the 
lisiiig  att  Sarom,  came  to  ber  boose,  and  beeginning  disoorse  w^  ber,  about  ber 
biufaand,  said,  that  the  Roundheads  Religion  was  the  worst  of  all  Religionf^,  and 
that  yoo  and  I  shaU  see  the  tyme,  wben  Inch  and  Legge  (meaning  two  ministers,) 
rittU  bee  tomed  oot  of  their  parsonages ;  for  tbat  the  said  Inch  preached  a  sar- 
Boa  of  thanksgiveing  after  Worcester  fight,  for  the  victorie  obtained  tbere ;  bee 
*ttd  farther  that  tbe  Irfme  may  come  that  I  may  bee  a  friend  to  bim  for  itt ;  and 
tlat  the  parliment  men  did  deserve  to  have  their  heads,  some  of  tiiem,  cott  off. 
Shee  farther  informetb,  that  tbe  said  Doctor  Donne,  att  tbe  same  tyme  was  veiy 
modi  offended  witb  ber,  for  that  ber  bosband,  tbat  had  been  formerly  a  Cavaleer, 
VM  now  ledd  away  by  tbe  said  Inch  bis  preaching ;  and  further  shee  saith  not. 

"The  said  Doctor  Donne,  bis  brotbezs*  and  the  zest  of  this  meetinge  are  by  tbe 
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honest  people  thereabouts  all  aooompted  for  Cavalleers;  The  said  QtroYB  and 
Bennett  havinge  f ormerlie  been  in  the  Kinges  annie ;  and  the  said  Dnnne  was 
imprisoned  soe  soone  as  hee  came  in  the  lie  of  Wight,  for  sospitions  woides  hee 
spoke  then,  with  some  others  that  wente  over  thither  with  him,  but  were  sinoe 
released  upon  baile." 

'*  Mr.  Swanton  of  Sarum,  inf oimes,  that  the  Highe  SherifEe  of  Wilts  saw  Mr 
Willoughbie  amongst  the  Bebells  nere  Blandforde  (hee  being  then  a  prisoner 
amongst  them),  the  same  daie  the  risinge  was  at  Sarum;  and  the  said  Mr. 
Willoughbie  doth  not  denye  his  being  there,  but  saith  it  was  to  fetch  off  his  wifea 
brother,  one  Mr.  Greene,  Junior  of  Meare  [Mere],  in  the  said  Countie,  that  was 
gone  alonge  with  the  said  Bebells." 

"Mr.  Kitson  of  Bishopston,  in  the  countie  of  Wilts,  and  one  engaged  in  the 
risinge  at  Sarum,  Infoimethe,  that  as  hee  was  marchinge  alonge  with  the  said 
risers  nere  Ewill  on  the  west  side  of  the  said  towne,  as  hee  remembers,  or  hee  is 
oonfidente  upon  the  roade  betweene  Blandford  and  the  said  Ewill,  hee  observed  a 
gentleman  riding  verie  &st  upp,  from  the  reare  unto  the  fronte  of  the  said  partie 
of  risers,  and  thereuppon  askings  who  it  was  that  rode  upp  soe  harde,  one  that 
rode  next  this  informante  replyed,  that  it  was  one  Mr.  Willoughbie,  who  as  this 
Informants  observed  was  wel  mounted,  and  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  but  other 
armes  this  Informante  knoweth  not.  This  informant  alsoe  observed  another 
man  riding  upp  at  the  same  [time],  a  little  after  the  said  Mr.  Willoughbie,  but 
doth  not  know  who  it  was,  nor  did  hee  enquire  after  him. 

"  This  is  the  Willoughbie  of  West  Knowell  [Enoyle],  that  had  the  rendesvouz 
of  the  £Foz  hunters  at  his  house  for  a  weeke  together,  but  a  very  few  dales  before 
the  risinge  at  Sarum,  as  abovesaid." 

{Endorsed^ 

"  Mr.  Eitson  his 
examination;  oon- 
oeminge  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Sarum, 
and  about  Mr. 
Willopghby." 

"  The  Information  of  John  Smyth  of  Luigisshull,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
carpenter, 

"  Saith,  that  there  was  a  ffox  hunting  att  the  s'  towne,  the  weeke  before  the 
rising  att  Sarum,  w^**  continued  for  4  or  5  dayes,  there  were  present  the  Lord 
Sands  of  Hampshir,*  S'  Henry  Moore  of  Berkshire  f ;  ould  M'  Grarratt ;  Charles 
Garratt  &,  Tho.  Garratt,  his  sonnes  living  att  Lamberton  in  Berkshiie ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Browne,  and  ould  Mr.  ffisher;  Mr.  Deane;  Esq.  Haill  [Hill  P],  and  one  Mr. 
Newman.  Hee  saith  further  that  Mr.  John  Mumparson  [Mompesson  }]  came 
on  foote,  the  morning  that  the  rising  was,  to  goe  a  hunting  w*^  them.    Hee 
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foitlier  ttith  that  the  ^  Lord  Sands  had  eight  Hones  att  the  s'  ffoz  hanting, 
•ad  that  hee  and  some  of  the  s'  party  staid  to  hnnt  till  Monday,  the  day  the 
xifiiiig  WBs,  and  the  same  day  brooke  ap  their  sporte,  and  roade  away,  and  others 
of  the  s^  party  went  away  the  Thursday  before." 

"Mr.  Mamparson  infonneth  that  the  lord  Sands  bought  three  or  fonre  of  the 
f^  horses  of  one  Mr.  Bonghton,  att  or  about  the  same  tyme»  and  that  one  of  the 
nid  hones  was  fitt  for  the  great  saddle,*  and  not  for  hunting,  beeing  of  a  very 
great  Taleue." 

"Sr  Tho :  Hoore  &  Mr.  Deane  that 
was  of  the  nomber  of  the  said  fox 
hunten,  were  in  the  Bising  att 
SaKsbuiy." 

"  The  examination  of  Rich.  Bowe  of  Homisham  [Homingsham],  in  the  oounif 
of  Wilts,  ToTner, 

"Saith,  that   hee  was  invited  by  Esquier  Willowby  of  Westnowell  [West 

Knojle]  t  in  the  s'  county,  to  come  to  his  house  to  make  Trenshards  [tnnohen] 

Ac,  about  w**  worke  hee  was  imployed  for  about  two  monthes  or  a  quarter  of  a 

yeare,  before  the  late  riseing  att  Salisbury,  in  w*^  tyme,  about  14  days  before  the 

I*  nsing,  hee  observed  a  meeting  of  diven  Gkn**"  att  the  s'  Mr.  Willowbys  house 

to  hunt  the  £Eox ;  w^^  meeting  continued  there  for  the  space  of  a  weeke,  as  hee 

i^snembereth.    Hee  saith  that  they  hunted  the  ffox  in  the  day  tyme,  &,  danced 

in  the  night,  having  a  fiddler  w^  them.    Hee  further  saith,  that  most  of  them 

^ore  swords  att  the  s'  meeting.    The  names  of  the  gen^  are  as  f oUoweth :  Cap* 

Butler  of  Hanley  [Handley]  in  y*  county  of  Donett,  &,  his  brother ;  Mr.  Hollis 

of  Mondrton  [Monkton]  in  y«  county  of  Dorsett ;  Mr.  Langford  in  the  county 

of  Dorsett ;  Mr.  Hide  of  Hatch  in  y*  county  of  Wilts ;  Mr.  Greene' Jun'  of  Meero 

[Mere]  in  the  county  of  Wilts  in  the  late  rebellion  att  Salisbury ;  Mr.  John 

Marvin  of  Pertwood  in  the  county  of  Wilts ;  Mr.  Dorrington  of  East  Burton  in 

the  parish  of  Meere.    Hee  farther  saith,  that  he  observed  the  s^  Cap*  Butler, 

Mr.  £dw  :  Hide,  &  Mr.  Will'm  Stowerton,  son  of  the  Lord  Stowerton  [Stourton], 

to  have  beene  generally  att  the  s'  Mr.  Willowbys  house,  att  other  iymes  a  little 

before  the  s'  himting  matche.      This  exam*  farther  saith,  that  the   s**  Mr. 

Willowby  bought  a  very  lustie  white  stoned  Hone  of  a  greate  price,  w***  cropt 

eaies,  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  rising,  w^  hee  heard  say  was  to  be  rode 

att  the  hunting  match.    But  this  exam*  did  not  observe,  that  the  s^  horse  was 

rode  by  any  body  at  the  said  match.    This  exam*  further  saith,  that  the  s^  Mr. 

^'nilowby  &  his  wife,  w*^  Mr.  Greene  Sen'  of  Meere  &  his  wife,  rode  upon  the 

Sabbath  day  to  Salisbury,  the  day  before  the  rising  there ;  hee  saith  further,  that 

the  said  Mr.  Willowby  was  tryed  for  his  lyfe,  as  beeing  one  of  the  risen  att 

Salisbury.    Hee  saith  that  the  greate  stoned  Hone  was  from  home  during  the 

time  of  y*  rising  at  Salisbury,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  that  Mr.  Willowby,  who 

came  home  on  Monday  att  night,  the  day  the  rising  was  (w*^  a  sword  by  his  side) 

not  ride  home  on  iJie  f^  horse.    But  y*  s'  horse  came  home  the  night  following, 


*  TUi  sunt  iaiplj  a  ehsrger ;  slthon^  in  f ib«M  dajB  hunters  are  more  Ttlnabto  than  ehargen. 
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and  whether  Mr.  Willowhy  and  his  wife  rode  him  to  Salisbnry  hee  knoweth  not. 
This  exam*  further  saith  that  hee  was  invited  by  Mr.  Willowby  to  oome  to  liis 
house  the  evening  before  the  rising  att  Salisbury,  beeing  the  Sabbath  day,  upon 
pretence  to  goe  w^  him  to  looke  upon  trensher  worke  early  ye  next  morning* 
some  twelve  miles  o£E.  And  this  exam^  coming  accordingly,  Mr.  Willowby  vras 
goone  to  Salisbury  two  hours  before  hee  came,  whereupon  this  exam^  sett  up  his 
horse  in  the  stable ;  and  the  same  night  the  groome  runned  away  w***  this  ex&zn** 
horse,  after  his  M'  to  Salisbury.  Hee  saith  further  that  the  s'  groom  came  home 
on  Tusday  night,  w%ut  this  exam**  horse,  and  soe  sone  as  he  came  home,  hee 
went  away,  and  has  not  been  herd  of  since,  and  farther  this  exam*  saith  not, 
but  to  the  truth  herof  hee  setteth  his  hand,  the  ninth  day  of  July  1655 

*'  The  marke  of  Bichabd  Bowe.*' 
**  This  examination  was  taken 
before  Iblank^  " 

"  F&rmer  King  of  Maidenbradley  informeth  beeing  att  the  tiyaU.  of  the 
prisonen  at  Samm ;  that  one  Arthur  Elmes,  one  of  the  risers  party,  swore  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  that  the  above  s**  Mr.  Willowby  was  att  Blandfoid  amongst  the 
Cavaleres,  whereupon  the  Grand  jury  found  the  bill,  but  the  s^  Elmes  not  ooming 
in  to  the  petty  Jurie,  hee  was  quitt  by  proclamation^  and  is  nowe  att  libertie." 

"  The  information  of  James  Heelye  of  Sarum  in  the  oountie  of  Wilts,  saith, 
that  on  the  12th  of  March  lasts,  beinge  the  daye  that  the  rising  was  at  Samm, 
tiiere  were  scene  at  Mr.  Bucklands  of  Standidge  [Standlinch]  in  the  said  oountie, 
some  ten  horsemen  togeather  in  a  partie,  with  swordes  by  their  sides,  amonge 
w^  were  S'  William  Courtneye,  S'  Charles  Blunte,  S'  Alexander  Carre,  and  one 
Mr.Ballie  of  Douneton  [Downton] ;  this  being  according  to  the  relation  of  a  justioe 
of  the  peace  of  the  said  countie.    Witnesse  my  hande  the  17th  of  Julye  1656 

"  (Signed)  Ja  :  Hbly  "  • 

"  These  were  all  papistes, 

and  the  parties  at  whose 

howse  these  were  seen,  were 

of  the  same  religion." 

[Bawl.  MS,,  A.  28,/  280—296;  Bi6L  Bodl.'] 


•  One  of  OomweU't  CommiMJontri  for  the  Coimtj  of  Wilts,     Soe  hU  letters  to  Ck^onwell, 
976,  376,  vol.  xviii. 
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Commnnicated  bj  the  Bey.  John  A.  Llotd. 

iUBING  the  work  of  restoration  of  the  parish  Church  dedi- 
y^^  cated  to  St.  Peter^  in  the  village  of  Broad  Hinton^  Brode- 
hentoD^  or  Hinton  Magna^  as  it  has  been  varioasly  styled,  two  very 
intoesting  graves^  excavated  in  the  solid  chalk  rock^  have  been 
broaght  to  light. 

The  builders  had  occasion  to  remove  the  soil  to  the  rock  for  the 
foandations  of  an  organ  chamber,  when  they  came  upon  some  perfect 
human  remains,  deposited  in  a  grave  neatly  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
with  a  prolonged  semicircular  excavation  for  the  head,  slightly  in- 
clined inwards,  in  the  horizontal  section — similar  to  the  head  cavity 
in  two  stone  coffins  found  in  the  churchyard  and  south  porch  of  the 
Chmch,  and  to  be  seen  in  stone  coffins  of  the  same  period  elsewhere^ 
^■^-,  in  the  coffin  of  Godfrey  the  Trumpeter^  from  the  Chapel 
of  the  Guildhall,  London,  exhibited  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 
At  tiie  same  time  they  came  upon  what  they  considered  must  be  the 
ioot  of  another  similar  grave  5  inches  to  the  westward  of  the 
Head  of  the  one  first  discovered.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and 
u  no  stone  cover  had  been  found,  nor  traces  of  rebates  to  indicate 
its  presence  at  any  time,  the  ground  was  moved  with  great  oare  from 
over  the  second  grave,  to  find,  if  possible,  marks  of  any  lid  or  cover 
of  wood  having  been  used,  which  would  have  been  shewn  by  the 
iisoal  brown  mark  remaining  in  the  soil  after  the  wood  itself  baa 
disappeared,  but  no  such  indication  could  be  seen :  I  do  not  think^ 
therefore,  that  these  graves  were  at  any  time  covered  with  a  lid.  The 
^arth  completely  filled  the  cavity  over  the  bones,  and  no  weapons^ 
ring;  key,  or  other  article  was  discovered  in  either  grave  to  give  a 
cloe  to  the  date  of  the  interments.  The  two  graves  difl^r  oon- 
adeiably  in  their  east  and  west  line  of  position :  the  weatenunost 
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and  the  nave  of  the  Church  bein^  parallel,  that  to  the  east  haTing^ 
a  very  decided  inclination  northward,  so  decided  as  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  it  could  hardly  be  accidental.  We  find  too  that  the 
horizontal  line  of  this  grave  points  directly  to  the  altar.  It  is 
also  noticeable  that  by  the  compass  this  grave,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible,  east  and  west.  The  bones  of  the  skeletons  were  found  in 
situ.  The  skull  in  the  longer  grave  seemed  to  possess  no  remark- 
able features,  and  was  somewhat  damaged  by  the  workmen,  but  it 
probably  belonged  to  a  man  of  unusual  stature,  as  the  size  of  the 
skeleton  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  cavity  (6  feet  9  inches), 
and  no  coffin  would  have  been  used.  The  skull  from  the  other  grave, 
however,  appeared  of  unusual  interest,  and  it  was  forwarded  to 
Professor  Bolleston,to  describe  and  measure.  This  he  has  kindlydone, 
and  his  highly  interesting  notice  of  the  points  of  this  skull  is  appen* 
ded.  The  grave  is  only  5  feet  9  inches  in  length,  so  that  the  possessor 
of  this  remarkable  skull  could  hardly  have  been  of  the  average 
height.  In  the  absence  of  more  reliable  data  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  date  for  these  graves  but  what  is  very  problematical,  still  we  have 
these  considerations: — (i.)  there  is  the  similarity  between  the  Broad 
Hinton  rock  graves  and  the  stone  coffins  in  use,  as  Walcott  informs 
us,  in  the  tenth  and  two  following  centuries,  with  their  circular 
head  cavities  and  the  greater  width  at  the  shoulder  than  at  the  foot ; 
(ii.)  if  the  position  of  this  eastern  grave  be  intentionally  directed  to 
point  to  the  high  altar,  it  is  clear  that  the  altar  must  have  been 
there  at  the  time  the  grave  was  made.  Saxon  remains  of  a  former 
Church  have  been  found  and  the  present  nave  stands,  as  I  believe, 
upon  Saxon  foundations.  Eastward  of  the  chancel  arch,  however,  we 
come  upon  no  foundations  to  indicate  the  size  and  form  of  an  earlier 
apse  or  other  termination  to  the  building — ^no  doubt  because  of  the 
many  vaults  which  undermine  the  chancel  and  have  disturbed  the 
ground.  The  present  position  of  the  high  altar  may  be  given  as 
about  A.D.  1220,  and  this  gives  a  date  for  the  grave  in  question  snb- 
sequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  (iii.)  Possibly 
it  might  have  been  the  resting-place  of  an  ecclesiastic — ^monks  were 
ordered  to  be  buried  in  stone  coffins  by  Abbot  Warin,  of  St.  Albans, 
1183 — 96  (see  Walcott) — and  the  custom  of  burying  a  parish  priest 
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with  his  head  to  the  east  hardly  seems  to  have  been  a  recognized 
rule.  Oar  list  of  vicars  dates  from  1321.  (iv.)  Another  hypothesis 
has  been  suggested  with  reference  to  the  position  of  this  grave^ 
Ti'z.^  that  since  its  position  is  east  and  west  by  the  compass^  it  might 
hare  been  the  wish  of  the  deceased  person  or  of  his  friends  to  be 
buried  in  the  line  shewn  by  the  magnet^  then  a  novelty.  Thisj  again, 
voold  give  a  date  sabseqaent  to  the  thirteenth  centary,  previous  to 
which  the  compass  would  not  have  been  generally  known  in  this 

COQD^^r. 

I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  line  of  this  grave  wonld  have 
been  so  much  altered  from  that  of  other  graves  in  the  churchyard 
merely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  some  obstacle^  as  a  tomb  or  grave. 
A  person  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  such  an  excavation  in  the 
rock  would  hardly  have  been  buried  in  an  unusual  position  merely 
to  avoid  an  obstacle. 

These  may  have  been  the  graves  of  some  of  the^Wronghton  family, 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Canon  Jackson  informs 
me,  as  early  as  1556.  A  member  of  this  family,  William  Wrofton, 
of  Wronghton,  died  owner  of  Brodehenton,  1392,  whose  (probably) 
memorial  stone,  incised  for  a  brass  3  feet  in  length,  has  been  recently 
foand  in  the  chancel  forming  a  base  upon  which  rested  a  large 
ckssic  tomb  to  his  descendant  Sir  Thomas  Wroughton.  No  bones 
were  beneath  this  slab,  and  this  lord  of  the  manor  may  have  been 

one  of  those  interred  in  the  rock  outside  the  chancel,  stone  coffins 

not  being  then  in  such  frequent  use  for  persons  of  distinction  as  in 

previous  years. 
Professor  Bolleston  premises  that  the  skull  is  not  pre-historio,  bat 

previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  which  gives  ns  a  wid^ 

limit. 
May  not  the  Broad  Hinton  rock  graves  mark  a  kind  of  transition 

between  stone  and  wood  coffins,  for  the  interment  of  persons  of 

rank  and  importance. 
It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  particulars  of  any  similar 

graves^  if  discovered.     At  Heysham,  in  Lancashire,  the  rector  in* 

&rms  me  there  are  seven  graves  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  the  largest 

akmt  6  feet  4  inches ;  ''  Five  full-sized  ones,  and  two  smaller  ones 
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apparentlj  prepared  for  mother  and  child.  These  are  not  all  close 
to  each  other/'  but  in  these  cases  the  npper  surface  of  the  rock  is 
now  level  with  the  surroundingf  turf;  interments,  therefore^  could 
not  have  been  made  on  the  site  without  excavating  the  rock.  All 
the  Heysham  graves  exhibit  traces  of  rebates  for  stone  covers,  and 
at  the  head  of  each  there  is  a  square  hole,  probably  used  as  a  socket 
for  the  shaft  of  a  memorial  cross. 

The  Broad  Hinton  graves  were  7  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
turf.  They  are  now  only  4  feet,  much  soil  surrounding  the  Church 
having  to  be  removed.  In  depth  they  are  1  foot  2  inches ;  in  width, 
at  shoulder,  1  foot  4  inches ;  at  the  foot  (which  is  semi-circular), 
8  inches. 

Many  interments  have  been  made  over  these  rock  graves,  but  none 
at  so  great  a  depth  as  to  have  been  likely  to  have  disturbed  the 
deposits  found  in  them. 

The  following  measurements  of  bones  belonging  to  the  skull 
described  by  Professor  Rolleston  will  be  of  interest : — ^length  of 
humerus,  11}  inches;  radius,  9|  inches;  ulna,  10^  inches;  femur, 
16i  inches. 

Burials  in  woollen,  being  ordered  in  1678,  have  no  connection  with 
these  graves. 


Description  of  the  skull,  by  Professor  Rolleston  : — 
'^  A  skull  and  lower  jaw  received  by  me  from  the  Rev.  J.  A  Lloyd » 
for  measurement  and  description,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  man 
past  the  middle  period  of  life  who  had  been  of  considerable  muscular 
strength,  and  whose  well-filled-out  globose  brain  case  shews  that  he 
possessed  a  well-developed  cerebrum.  To  these  statements  as  to 
age  and  strength,  bodily  and  mental,  the  details  of  the  subjoined 
description  and  measurements  will  testify ;  as  .to  the  particular  period 
in  the  world's  history  in  which  the  owner  of  this  skull  lived  these 
remains  do  not  bear  such  undeniable  evidence.  Still  the  calvaria  is 
too  well  filled  out  and  too  little  rugged  to  render  it  likely  that  this 
skull  belonged  to  pre-historic  times;  and  the  teeth,  though  they 
have  not  suffered  more  loss  numerically  than  modern  sets  often  do, 
have  yet  suffered  more  in  the  way  of  horizontal  wearing  down  than 
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has  been  within  my  knowledge  usual^  at  least  in  the  upper  eladsea 
of  the  conntrj^  since  the  cultivation  and  use  of  the  potato  became 
geneial.  I  cannot  say  very  much  more  apon  the  anatomical  data. 
"  Viewed  in  the  norma  lateralU  the  arch  of  the  vault  describes  an 
equable  carve  from  the  centre  of  the  glabella  to  the  centre  of  the 
saperior  squama  of  the  occiput ;  from  which  latter  spot  the  contour 
line  bends  slightly  forwards  and  downwards  to  the  occipital  spine  or 
iuioD.  This  process  is  largely  developed^  duck-bill-shaped  or  bilabiate 
at  its  free  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  nape. 
The  temporal  and  mastoid  muscular  markings  are  similarly  well 
marked.  The  zygomatic  arch^  though  somewhat  similarly  marked, 
is  nevertheless  slighter  than  is  often  the  case  in  similar  crania,  and 
a  veiy  large  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  comes  into  view 
when  the  skull  is  looked  at  in  this  norma  laieralia.  The  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  flanged  out,  both  at  the  chin  and  at  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  properly  so  called,  whereby  an  espi'ession  of  firmness 
most  have  been  given  to  the  face  as  is  still  g^ven  to  the  skull.  The 
^pper  jaw  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  orthognathous. 

'*  In  the  norma  oceipilalie  the  skull  has  the  outlines  of  a  pentagon 
with  its  upper  angles  rounded  off;  the  point  of  maximum  width  lies 
jnst  above  the  free  edge  of  the  squamous,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  or 
80  UBoally — owing  to  senile  yielding  of  the  walls — ^in  skulls  of  this 
character^  at  the  later  periods  of  life,  but  it  is  only  by  a  very  small 
difference,  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  that  the  transverse  diameter 
at  this  level  exceeds  that  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  rounded- 
off  parietal  tubera.  All  the  sutures  visible  in  this  view  except  the 
sqaamous  are  very  largely  obliterated. 

"  In  the  norma  basalts  the  area  visible  is  bisected  transversely  by 
^  line  drawn  as  a  tangent  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  occipital 
fonunen  and  such  a  line  passes  over  the  planes  occupied  by  the  external 
auditory  meatuses.  The  muscular  ridges  on  the  occipital  bone  are 
wdl  marked,  as  are  also  the  posterior  segments  of  the  occipital 
foranien  for  the  insertion,  of  ligaments.  The  palate  is  still  deep 
though  very  many  teeth  had  been  lost  before  death ;  the  canines 
which  are  still  in  situ  being  very  large,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
palate  takes  a  subquadrate  form^  the  line  occupied  by  the  incisor* 
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being  almost  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other 
teeth. 

"  Looked  at  from  in  front  this  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  extent 
to  which  the  segments  furnished  by  the  malars  to  the  orbital  ring 
are^  as  it  were^  pushed  backwards  and  slightly  outwards^  so  that  the 
greatest  transverse  measurement  of  the  orbit^  taken  from  the  *^  Da- 
cryon^'  dips  markedly  downwards^  and  that  the  angle  formed  by 
two  lines  taking  these  measurements  in  the  two  orbits  and  then 
prolonged  inwards  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  line  is  less  of  an 
oblique  angle  than  is  usual.    Still  the  height  of  the  orbit  is  so  great 
as  to  give  it  an  index  of  .87^  but  a  trifle  under  the  index  which  is 
called  '^  megasenne/'  and  far  above  the  average  attained  to  by  savage 
races^  such  as  the  modern  Australian^  or  the  skull  of  the  old  man 
of  the  chipped  flint  period  from  Cro-magnon.     The  borders  of  the 
orbits  are  markedly  rounded  out  in  the  segments  furnished  by  the 
malar  bones.     The  nasals  form  a  saddle-shaped  mass,  pinched  to- 
gether  in  the  centre  but  expanding  as  well  as  rising  in  their  lower 
part.     The  supraciliary  ridges  are  tolerably  prominent  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  depression  where  they  meet  in  the  middle  line.     The 
malar  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones  form  a  considerable  concavity 
on  the  exterior  of  the  face. 

'^  In  the  norma  verticalia  this  skull  presents  a  bluntly  oval  contour, 
tapering  only  very  gradually  from  the  point  of  maximum  width 
either  forwards  or  backwards.  As  the  subjoined  measurements  show 
it  is  not  phcenozygous.  All  the  sutures  visible  in  this  view,  though 
traceable,  are  anchylosed,  more  or  less. 

''The  lower  jaw  is  very  characteristic  of  a  strong  man.  Its 
posterior  angles  are  somewhat  rounded  ofi^,  as  it  were,  under  the 
grasping  and  compressing  action  of  the  ptexygoid  and  masseter 
muscles ;  but  the  long  axes  of  the  body  and  of  the  ramus  of  the 
bones  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  each  other.  The  teeth  are 
some  of  them  much  worn  by  use,  others  much  decayed,  but  none 
had  been  lost  before  death,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  chin  was  as  well  pronounced  as  any  other  part  of  the  osseooB 
remains,  having  the  outer  angles  of  the  mental  triangle  flanged 
boldly  outwards. 
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"  Measurements : — 

Circumference 

21.5 

Length 

7.4 

Glabello-inial  length 

7.3 

Breadth 

6. 

Height 

5.5 

Length  breadth  index 

.76 

Length  height  index 

.74 

Basi- nasal  length 

4. 

Basi-alveolar  length 

3.7 

Alveolar  index 

.90 

Nasal  height 

1.9 

Nasal  width 

1.1 

Nasal  index 

.52 

Orbital  width 

1.6 

Orbital  height 

1.4 

Orbital  index 

,87 

Interzygomatic  width 

5.3 

Maximum  frontal 

5.3 

Minimum  frontal 

4. 

Interangular  width  of  lower 

jaw  4.45 

"Width  of  ramus 

1.35 

Height  at  symphysis 

1.2.^' 

[The  Editor  regrets  that  time  did  not  allow  for  the  preparation  of 
a  ground-plan  showing  the  exact  position  of  these  very  remarkable 
grayes,  which  he  has  personally  inspected.  Their  great  depth  below 
the  surface,  caused  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  from  many 
subsequent  interments,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  very  early  date  as 
the  period  of  their  formation ;  and  the  absence  of  any  fragment  of 
any  material,  or  indeed  of  any  substance,  other  than  the  bones  of  the 
skeletons,  would  also  tend  to  imply  that  they  belong  to  a  distant 
age.  What  that  age  was  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  though  the 
Editor  would  venture  to  offer  his  opinion  that  it  was  probably  much 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lloyd. 
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Indeed,  as  undoubted  fragments  of  a  Saxon  Charch  have  been  dis- 
covered daring  the  present  restoration ;  and  as  the  excavation  of  a 
sofficient  receptacle  for  the  corpse  from  the  solid  chalk  seems  but 
a  simple  process ;  moreover  as — so  fiir  as  has  been  ascertained — 
no  special  period  is  assigned  by  our  writers  on  such  subjects  for 
barials  in  the  living  lock  excavated  in  some  degree  to  the  shape  of 
the  corpse,  there  is  no. reason  whj  the  date  may  not  be  pushed  back 
several  centuries  before  the  age  proposed  above. 

The  Editor  cannot  refirain  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  how 
much  of  antiquarian  interest  may  be  noted  and  rescued  from  oblivion, 
during  the  restoration  of  old  village  Churches,  by  a  careful  and 
diligent  examination  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent  or  other  in- 
telligent inhabitant;  but  then  he  must  be  on  the  constant  look-out 
for  fragments,  which  are  otherwise  soon  cast  aside  or  buried  by  the 
workmen :  and  he  must  have  a  reverential  love  of  ancient  work,  or 
he  will  be  disposed  to  pass  over  as  rubbish  what  is  oftentimes 
precious.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  at  Broad  Hinton ;  where  the 
interesting  old  Church,  so  famous  for  its  remarkable  monuments,  is 
now  undergoing  very  careful  restoration ;  not  in  the  destructive 
hap-hazard  way  in  which  so  many  of  the  village  Churches  of 
England  have  been  spoiled,  but  in  that  conservative  spirit  of  pre- 
servation of  all  that  is  old  which  admits  of  being  preserved,  which 
delights  the  heart  of  the  archsBologist,  too  often,  alas  I  having  cause 
to  mourn  over  the  so-called  restoration  of  Churches.] 
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Congress  of  %  ^rttbjr  ^r(|tealagka( 
^ssadation  at  Je%3. 

|HE  British  Archseolo^cal  Association  held  its  thirty-seventh 
Annual  Meeting  this  year  at  Devizes,  from  Monday,  August 
16tli,  to  Saturday,  2l8t  inclusive;  it  was,  therefore,  judged  advisable 
tint  the  Members  of  our  county  Society  should  combine  their  usual 
Annoal  Meeting  with  the  Congress  of  the  larger  Association,  which, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  that  body,  they  were  permitted  to 
do  at  half  the  accustomed  charges  for  tickets. 

The  Congress  proved  to  be  of  such  extraordinary  interest,  and— 
under  the  genial  pr^dency  of  Lord  Nblson — was  pronounced  so 
eminently  successfol,  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  preserve 
in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  it  than 
has  been  usual  in  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society.  For  much 
of  the  details  given  below,  the  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  bis 
obligation  to  the  columns  of  the  '' Building  News"  and  to  those  of 
the  "  Devizes  and  fFiUshire  Gazette,"  from  both  of  which  copious 
extracts  are  taken. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  16th. 
The  Congress  was  opened  with  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall, 
tt  2.80,  p.m.,  the  Matoe  (Mr.  Thomas  Chandler)  in  the  chair, 
well  supported  by  the  Rector  and  many  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  other  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
T^e  Mayor  offered  a  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  town  to 
^  British  Archaeological  Association,  which  was  seconded  in 
doqnent  terms  by  the  BBCOUDEfi  (R.  L.  Lopes,  Esq.).  The  Rev. 
A.  C.  Smith  also  offered  a  cordial  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Wiltshire 
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Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society^  and  read  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Society  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice),  regretting 
that  absence  from  England  as  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  in 
Boamelia  prevented  his  attending^  as  he  would  otherwise  have  felt 
it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  do.  Mr.  Smith  also  gave  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  to  be  visited  during  the  ex- 
cursions^ and  especially  enumerated  the  earth  and  stone  works  of  the 
British  period^  which  existed  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  could  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Rev.  H.  A.  Olivibe  seconded  the  words  of  welcome,  on  behalf  of 
the  county  Archaeological  Society,  and  called  attention  to  the 
Museum,  and  more  especially  the  ''  Stourhead  "  collection,  as  con- 
taining a  variety  of  early  British  antiquities,  unrivalled  in  its  com- 
pleteness, and  all  the  produce  of  Wiltshire  barrows.  In  reply  Mr. 
Thomas  Morgak,  F.S.A.,  Treasurer  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  desired  to  thank  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society,  for 
the  cordiality  with  which  they  had  welcomed  them.  It  was  plain 
to  him  that  Devizes  was  a  very  ancient  borough,  and  that  it  had 
been  represented  by  good  men  and  true  even  before  the  time  of 
Bishop  Roger.  Mr.  Oeorge  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Congress  Secretary 
to  the  Association,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  and  briefly  explained 
the  order  of  proceedings  for  the  week :  and  this  terminated  the 
morning  meeting. 

The  "  Borough  Charters ''  were  exhibited  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
and  were  inspected  with  considerable  interest.  These  charters,  to 
the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  for  the  most  part  confer  privileges  on 
the  borough,  or  confirm  previous  grants :  some  of  them  are  grants 
of  fairs  and  markets,  and  these  curious  parchments,  besides  the  text, 
in  some  cases,  bear  either  engraved  or  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  the 
monarchs  whose  pleasure  it  has  been  to  confer  these  privileges.  By 
the  Empress  Maud,  it  seems,  a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the 
inhabitants,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  known  record  re- 
lating to  the  borough  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Henxy  IL« 
and  there  are  many  other  charters  and  grants  or  confirmations  of 
privileges  by  succeeding  sovereigns.     There  is  also  a  charter  of 
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Henry  III.,  dated  Marlborough,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  king^s 
reign.  In  the  seventh  year  of  this  king,  His  Majesty  had  decreed 
at  Calne  ''  that  a  fair  be  held  at  Devizes  once  a  year^  viz.^  on  the 
Tigil^  the  day  and  the  morrow  of  8t.  John  the  Baptist^  for  ever/' 
bat  this  fair^  with  others^  has  lapsed.  Another  charter  is  dated  the 
fifth  of  Henry  IV.  (February  20th.)  Another  of  Elizabeth,  granted 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  :  and  there  are  also  charters  of  James  I  • 
and  Charles  I.^  the  latter  confirming  the  former  and  granting  ad- 
ditional immunities  to  the  corporate  body,  by  which  charter  it  seems 
tiiey  were  governed  until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act.  In  the  seventh  year  of  James  I.  it  appears  that  a  grant  of 
the  fairs  and  markets  was  made  to  Edward  Wardour,  Esq.  (*27th 
Jane),  for  forty  years,  under  a  rent  of  £5,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses  contracted  with  Mr.  Wardour  for  the  purchase 
of  his  leasehold  interest,  and  took  an  assignment  of  it.  There  is 
also  a  curious  document  dated  November  6th,  first  Henry  YIII.j 
inscribed  "  Pardon  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses." 

There  were  also  exhibited,  as  municipal  plate,  the  two  maces  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  the  loving  cup,  bearing  date  1620 ;  a  silver 
panch-bowl  and  ladle,  once  apparently  the  property  of  the  "  Brittox 
Clnb,"  of  which  little,  if  any,  record  exists,  and  having  engraved 
on  it  the  names  of  the  members  :  and  a  "  grace-cup,"  lent  by  Mr. 
G.  Waylen,  claiming  to  have  been  made  from  the  famous  Olaston- 
bury  thorn,  and  now  lacquered  with  a  strong  varnish  :  it  holds  two 
quarts,  but  is  marked  off  into  half-pint  measures  by  means  of  eight 
projecting  pegs,  one  above  another,  in  the  inside  ol'  the  cup.  The 
exterior  is  richly  carved,  and  on  the  lid  is  a  representation  of  "  The 
Nativity." 

On  leaving  the  Town  Hall  the  Members  proceeded  first  to  St. 
John's  Church,  where  the  Bectob  (Rev.  J.  Hart  Furges,  D.D.)  read 
a  brief  sketch  of  its  architectural  features.  He  claimed  that  it  was, 
in  many  respects — to  the  architectural  antiquary — one  of  the  most 
interesting  Churches  in  the  country.  *'  It  was  originally  a  cruciform 
odifice,  with  lofty  central  tower,  and  lantern  over  the  intersection, 
the  nave  being  destitute  of  side  aisles.  The  tower,  ihe  transepts, 
sod  the  vaulted  chancel  are  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Church,  and 
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are  chiefly  of  Late  Norman  character.  They  are  stated  to  have 
been  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  castle^  namely^  1 130^  and  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  its  celebrated  f ounderj  Roger 
Poore,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Chancellor  to  Henry  1,,  whose  works 
in  architecture  were  the  wonder  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  A 
learned  professor  tells  us^  that  the  small  arcades  used  as  a  facing  to 
the  outside  of  the  tower^  as  well  as  those  within  the  belfry,  the 
nail  head,  the  chevron  or  grand  diagonal  ornament,  the  embattled 
frei,  and  the  intersecting  arches  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  age  of 
this  curious  building ;  and  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view  we 
are  reminded  of  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Roger^s  cotemporary, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  whose  eulog^um  on  his  works  is  fully  borne 
out|  even  to  the  present  day,  as  we  look  now  on  the  masonry  of  the 
ohancel  and  tower,  square  and  solid  in  their  firmness  and  substan- 
tiality as  when  they  were  first  erected  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago. 

''  Thus,  by  general  consent,  the  erection  of  this  Church  is  ascribed 
to  Roger  of  Sarum — ^and  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  question  snch 
opinion,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  confess,  that,  looking  at 
the  pointed  arches  supporting  the  tower  on  the  north  and  south,  and 
from  other  little  matters  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  would 
humbly  ventnre  to  suggest  that  the  assertion  may  at  least  be  open 
to  question. 

'^  The  tower  is  remarkable  in  form  and  ornament,  the  east  and  west 
arches,  by  which  it  is  supported,  are  semicircular,  while  the  north 
and  south  are  pointed,  though  evidently  built  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  style  of  architecture.  On  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
tower  is  an  external  belfry  staircase,  rising  as  a  circular  turret  above 
the  pinnacles,  and  of  a  rich  character.  Formerly  a  staircase  led  to 
it  through  the  north-west  pier,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
aisles.  The  eastern  front  of  the  tower  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments separated  by  a  cable  and  plain  string  moulding.  In  the  lower 
division  may  be  seen  two  semi-circular  headed  windows  with  a  central 
mullion  and  cinque  and  quatrefoil  dressings;  and  in  the  higher  a 
series  of  five  semi-circular  arches,  two  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  windows.     It  is  unquestionably  a  grand  old  tower,  and 
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is  said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 
Its  oblong  form  is  that  which  is  sometimes  found  in  central  towers, 
the  measurement  fron  north  to  south  being  half  as  much  again  as 
from  east  to  west.  The  upper  chamber  of  the  tower  shows  the 
remains  of  an  arcade  of  intersecting  Norman  arches  running  round 
the  tower.  The  arches  have  the  chevron  mouldings  and  the  capitals 
are  variously  carved.  On  the  other  side  the  intersection  is  simply 
of  two  arches,  but  in  the  east  the  arches  are  larger  and  the  inter- 
section is  triple^  giving  a  richer  effect.  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong 
\n  stating  that  in  the  original  design  these  arches,  as  well  as  the 
windows  above^  were  open  to  the  Church ;  so  giving  a  very  striking 
hntem  effect;  though  I  am  aware  the  question  is  disputed  by  some. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  platform  below  the  arcade 
was  placed  at  a  later  period  for  ringing  purposes,  and  the  beautiful 
work  above  much  damaged.  I  may  further  add  with  reference  to 
the  masonry  of  the  tower,  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
the  jointing,  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  an  additional  indication 
of  Bishop  Boger's  handiwork,  the  character  of  which  is  thus  noted 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  :  ^  He  erected  extensive  edifices  at  vast 
cost  and  with  surpassing  beauty,  the  courses  of  stone  being  so  cor- 
rectly laid  that  the  joint  deceives  the  eye  and  leads  it  to  imagine 
that  the  entire  wall  consists  of  a  single  block.' 

''The  chancel  is  low  and  consists  of  two  bays,  arched  over  with 
hold  transverse  ribs,  springing  from  clustered  capitals  at  the  sides^ 
and  in  the  north  wall  is  one  of  the  original  windows  with  a  semi- 
eiTcalar  arch,  and  ornamented  with  the  zigzag  moulding,  though  its 
proportions  are  injured  by  its  having  been  lengthened.  The  east 
eod  has  modern  intersecting  arcading,  copied  from  a  Norman  frag- 
ment on  the  north  wall. 

''The  transepts  have  been  much  cut  about  for  the  insertion  of 
l^erpendicular  windows,  but  the  string-course  and  parts  of  the  round 
headed  windows  remain.  It  is  clear  the  walls  have  not  been  dis- 
torbed,  and  the  roof  appears  to  be  of  the  original  pitch.  So  with 
the  chancel,  on  the  outer  walls  of  which,  within  the  present  Church, 
the  original  Norman  corbel-table,  ornamented  with  grotesque  heads, 
may  yet  be  seen. 
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''  The  addition  of  side  aisles  and  the  cutting  away  of  the  basement 
of  the  staircase  turret,  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  the  residence  of  Duke  Humphrey  in  the  castle  having 
given  an  impetus  to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  To  the  same  period 
is  also  attributed  the  alteration  of  the  windows  of  the  transepts. 

'^  On  the  north  and  south  of  the  chancel  are  two  private  chapels^ 
both  of  Late  Perpendicular  character^  the  more  florid  being  at- 
tributed to  Beauchamp^  who  held  the  town  and  castle  for  Edward 
lY. :  the  other  is  stated  to  have  been  built  by  Richard  Coventry. 
On  the  moulding  of  the  window  of  that  on  the  north  side  traces  of 
lettering  were  found,  decipherable  on  one  side  of  the  window,  which 
contained  the  sentence^  'Orate  P  Bono  Statu  Ricardi  Lamb.' 
There  was  formerly  an  altar  here^  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  chapel 
the  device  of  a  rudder  was  used^  found  also  in  other  Wiltshire 
Churches :  the  roofs  of  the  chapels  are  of  oak  admirably  carved. 
On  the  exterier  of  the  south  chapel  the  buttresses  are  highly  de- 
corated^ and  the  embattled  parapet  ornamented  with  square  panels^ 
containing  quatrefoils  and  a  row  of  Tudor  roses. 

''  The  Norman  nave  has  almost  entirely  disappeared^  though  on  the 
east  wall,  which  is,  of  course,  part  of  the  Norman  tower,  there 
remains  a  patch  of  diaper-work.  I  should  add  also  that  the  abacus 
of  the  capitals  of  the  tower  pillars  is  ornamented  with  triangular 
indentations,  like  the  impression  of  the  point  of  a  trowel  on  clay  or 
mortar :  and  all  the  arches  show  foliage  and  zigzag  mouldings.'' 

Dr.  BuRGES  then  stated  that  he  proposed  to  open  the  lantern  of 
the  tower,  and  so  reveal  the  beautiful  Norman  arcading  in  the  upper 
part,  now  hidden  by  a  lath-and-plaster  ceiling;  he  also  mentioned 
other  alterations  contemplated.  The  registers  (he  said)  commence 
in  October,  1559 :  the  overseers'  book  in  1613 :  the  churchwardens' 
book  in  1762.  The  Church  plate  is  of  no  interest,  and  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  eight  bells  the  reader  is  rcferred|to  a  former  volume 
of  the  Magazine^  There  is  one  monumental  brass  of  ancient  date, 
that  of  John  Kent,  A.D.  1630.2 

Mr.  LojTUS  Brock,  F.S.  A.,  said  Dr.  Burges  deserved  their  thanks 

»  Vol.  ii.,  p.  360. 
s  See  Kite's  Monamental  Brasses  of  Wiltshire,  p.  86. 
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for  tlie  very  able  manner  in  which,  in  a  few  comprehensive  words  ^ 
he  had  detailed  to  them  the  history  of  the  building.  The  Churches 
of  Wiltshire  they  would  find  very  different  from  those  they  saw  last 
year  in  Norfolk.  The  cruciform  plan  seemed  to  be  the  general 
ammgement  on  which  many  of  them  had  been  erected,  and  originally 
with  the  tower  in  the  centre.  At  Potteme  they  would  see  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  Church  in  its  original  condition.  Dr.  Surges 
had  referred  to  the  tower^  and  he  must  add  that  it  was  a  rare 
cironmstance  to  find  a  tower  that  was  not  square.  Having 
soggested  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  Church  of  that 
importance  being  built  originally  without  the  usual  narrow  side 
aislesj  which  the  Normans  were  so  fond  of  introducing,  and  which 
he  thought  tliere  was  evidence  had  existed,  Mr.  Brock  said  he 
regretted  to  have  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  building  which  might  appear  a  little  to  clash  with  the  generally- 
accepted  opinion.  On  examining  the  building  they  found  there 
were  pointed  arches  with  mouldings  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  those  of  the  circular  ones,  which  indicated  that  the  builders  were 
well  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  Bound  arches 
canned  the  broad  faces  of  the  tower,  and  pointed  arches  the  narrow 
bees,  and  this  indicated  that  the  pointed  arch  was  in  use  when  the 
Church  was  erected.  But  history  showed  there  were  no  pointed  arches 
earlier  than  about  1145.  He  thought  there  would  be  very  little 
opportunity  for  the  erection  of  two  such  Churches  as  that  and  St. 
Mary's  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Foore,  and  he  was  led,  therefore,  to 
consider  that  they  must  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  earlier 
portions  to  the  more  settled  times  of  Henry  II.  He  was  crowned 
in  1152,  and  between  that  date  and  1160  they  might  very  reasonably 
set  down  the  period  of  the  erection  of  that  Church.  They  would 
Bee  similar  arches  at  Malmesbury,  which  dated  from  about  1160, 
later  than  the  time  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  though  a 
resident  in  the  Abbey,  made  no  reference  to  the  present  buildings 
since  it  was  later  than  his  time. 

Mr.  Lakbert  said  he  could  not  believe  that  these  Churches  were 
ever  finished  by  the  founders.  The  Normans  most  decidedly  began 
that  Church,  and  they  began  it  where  they  most  wanted  it.  at  the 
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chancel.  In  that  comparatively  early  time  the  population  was  very 
small.  The  number  of  monks  who  came  from  Caen  would  not 
exceed  six^  or^  at  most^  twelve;  and  though  they  doubtless  did  the 
best  they  could^  this  was  then  a  great  forest^  and  they  could  not 
possibly  have  finished  the  Church  with  its  long  nave. 

After  some  farther  discussion^  the  Members  proceeded  to  St. 
Mary's  Churchy  where  Dr.  Surges  also  gave  a  general  outline  o£ 
its  principal  features.  '^  St.  Mary's  Church  (he  said)  consists  of  a 
chancel^  nave^  two  side  aisles^  western  tower^  and  south  porch — 
though  I  find  Britton  speaks  of  a  north  and  south  porch.  From 
the  different  styles  of  its  architecture  it  has  evidently  been  erected 
at  various  and  distinct  periods.  I  find  that  there  is  a  tradition  that 
it  was  originally  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  Church ;  and 
I  am  told  by  one  of  my  churchwardens  that  some  years  since  foun- 
dations were  discovered  leading  north-east  across  from  the  chancel 
to  the  buildings  adjoining  the  churchyard^  which  were  considered  to 
be  cither  the  site  of  an  old  Church  or  Chapel.  The  chancel^  which 
is  the  oldest  part  of  the  Churchy  is  in  the  earliest  Norman  stylcj 
and  supposed  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  The  walls 
are  of  great  thickness  (4^  feet)^  faced  on  each  side  and  fiUed  with 
rubble.  The  masonry  is  much  inferior  to  St.  John's.  You  will 
observe  a  similar  sort  of  arched  roof  to  St.  John's,  which  at  least 
points  to  the  same  era  of  construction.  It  was  originally  lighted^ 
as  is  stated^  by  five  small  semi-circular  windows  resting  externally 
on  a  plain  string-course.  The  corbel-table  remains  on  the  north  and 
south  walls^  as  also  the  original  buttresses.  These  small  windows 
just  alluded  to  were  replaced,  it  is  supposed  somewhere  about  the 
sixteenth  century^  by  the  present  Perpendicular  windows  of  iliree 
lights.  The  vaulted  roof  rests  on  well-carved  capitals.  An  arcade 
originally  ran  round  the  walls^  but  has  been  cut  away  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  to  make  room  for  the  Late  Perpendicular  windows. 
There  remains,  however,  very  distinct  traces  of  the  arcade,  and  from 
them  the  arcade  on  the  east  wall  was  restored,  in  1852,  when  the  Nor- 
man east  window  was  inserted  above  it.  The  shafts  of  the  arcade  ap- 
pear to  have  been  clustered  or  triple,and  an  extra  chevron  moulding  set 
with  points  jutting  out  from  the  walls  was  introduced  into  the  arches. 
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''Tbe  poToh  comes  next  in  order  of  date^  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
very  beantiful  specimen  of  Norman  transition  to  Early  English^ 
having  zigzag  ornaments  on  a  pointed  arch^  and  it  is  said  that  a 
custom  prevailed  amongst  the  architects  who  sncceeded  the  Normans 
of  preserving  the  doorways  of  those  Churches  they  rebuilt  or  altered. 
Its  parapet  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  nave^  but  the  outer  doorway 
is  of  great  interest,  showing  the  characteristic  Norman  mouldings, 
and  deep  splay  on  an  arch  of  the  Early  English  form.  The  capitals 
are  Early  English,  and  the  shafts  are  dwarfed.  Above  the  inner 
doorway  is  a  niche  for  a  statue.  The  existence  of  this  porch  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  the  present  nave  is  built  upon  the  Norman 
foandations,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  can  distinctly  trace  on  the 
north  side  the  original  courses  of  masonry. 

''  The  nave  is  large  and  lofty,  a6  well  as  the  aisles,  from  which  it 
is  divided  on  each  side  by  a  series  of  fine  arches,  springing  from 
octagonal  columns.  The  clerestory  is  lighted  on  each  side  by  five 
windows.  The  nave  has  an  embattled  parapet,  and  enriched  by 
battresses  rising  above  it  in  the  form  of  pinnacles.  Ihe  rood  turret, 
hexagonal  in  form,  rises  above  the  roof  at  the  north-east  comer. 
Oatside  there  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  standing 
in  a  rich  tabernacle  placed  on  a  pedestal,  having  shields  sculptured 
on  the  plinth  and  inscribed  with  the  initials  of  Wm.  Smith,  rising 
iiom  Ihe  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  in  the  usual  position 
of  the  sancte  bell.  The  carving  is  very  fine.  Beport  says,  with 
what  truth  I  know  not,  that  when  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  in  the 
town  this  statue  was  taken  down  and  buried,  and  so  escaped  the 
bammers  of  the  iconoclasts.  Within,  the  chancel  arch,  being  cut 
Qirough  a  Norman  wall,  is  of  unusual  thickness,  and  panelled  to* 
wards  the  nave.  There  are  lofty  tabernacles  on  either  side,  within 
which,  when  I  restored  the  Church,  four  years  ago,  I  found  traces  of 
eoloaring  and  gildings — ^below  these  are  hagioscopes.  The  tower 
arch  is  a  fine  specimen  with  deep  mouldings. 

^In  restoring  the  Church,  I  took  away  the  lath-and-plaster  ceiling 
which  covered  some  of  the  rich  woodwork  of  the  beautiful  roof  of 
oak  resting  on  bold  and  very  beautiful  carved  corbel  heads,  which 
look  fiesh,  and  clearly  defined.    A  king,  queen,  and  bishop  alternate^ 
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The  tie-beams  and  cornices  have  hollow  mouldings  adorned  witli 
patersB^  which  I  ventured  to  colour  a  little.  The  space  above  the 
beams  is  filled  with  pierced  tracery.  You  may  observe  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  additional  rafter  at  each  end  a  beautifully-carved 
demi-angel^  in  oak^  bearing  a  shield  projecting  from  the  comer  at 
either  end. 

'^  Round  the  cornice  in  the  centre  compartment  of  the  roof  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

'  Orate  pro  aia  Willi  Smyth  qui  lata  eccliam  fieri  fedit  qtxi  obiit  primo  die 
menflis  junii  ano  dni  millo  oooc  xzxvi.' 

''  Also  in  removing  the  plaster  over  the  chancel  aisle  I  came  upon 
the  rood  loft  door^  which  I  left  open  as  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
Churches  history :  and  I  opened  out  the  fine  west  window^  by  re- 
moving the  west  gallery  and  the  org^n^  which  completely  blocked 
it  from  view.''  The  Rectob  also  mentioned  other  alterations  he 
had  made^  described  the  six  bells  with  their  inscriptions^  and  ob- 
served that  the  churchwardens'  accounts  commence  in  1493^  the 
overseers'  from  1618^  and  the  registers  from  1669. 

Mr.  Seock  congratulated  Devizes  and  the  Rector  on  possessing^ 
two  such  beautiful  Churches.  St.  Mary's — as  well  as  St.  John's — 
bore  out^  so  far  as  the  later  portions  were  concerned^  the  dates  that 
had  been  ascribed  to  them.  In  the  re-building  any  of  the  Members 
who  walked  round  would  see  how  closely  the  builders  had  adhered 
to  the  old  foundations ;  these  showing  that  Devizes  at  the  period  of 
the  first  erection  of  the  Church  must  have  been  large  enough  to 
have  required  two  such  Churches.  As  to  the  older  part  of  St.  Mary's 
the  architecture  appeared  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  hand 
that  constructed  St.  John's.  From  the  character  of  the  work  it 
appeared  that  the  Normans  had  not  executed  it  in  the  substantial 
manner  in  which  they  had  built  St.  John's^  and  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  their  work  in  some  cases  in  this  respect  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was  elsewhere.  He  looked  upon  it  that  when  that  Church  was  erected 
the  builders  did  not  desire  to  expend  so  much  money  as  in  the  other ; 
in  fact  it  was  built  a  little  less  expensively.  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  Devizes  to  review  what  appeared  in  the  history  of 
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the  town  as  to  the  date  at  which  it  became  a  corporation :  for  he 
eould  not  imag^ine  that  a  town  which  required  two  such  large 
Charcbes  as  St.  John's  and  St.  Mary^s — even  supposing  that  St. 
John's  was  a  little  less  in  size  than  it  is  now — had^  just  at  that 
period,  if  they  were  to  believe  all  that  was  told  them^  received  its 
first  charter.  He  thought  those  facts  pointed  very  conclusively  to 
the  existence  of  a  large  population  before  the  building  of  the  castle ; 
and  instead  of  the  population  being  the  result  of  the  castle^  the 
casde  was  rather  the  result  of  there  being  a  population  here. 
Amongst  other  peculiarities  which  Mr.  Brock  pointed  out  was  the 
lownesB  of  the  chancel  arch^  which  was  attributable  to  the  size  of 
the  beautiful  semi-Norman  chancel  which  has  the  square  end  so 
common  at  that  period ;  and  if  they  found  in  any  Church  in  this 
locality  a  circular  apse^  they  might  attribute  its  foundation  to  a 
period  anterior  to  Norman  times^  or  showing  some  influence  different 
from  that  of  the  district. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  The  Castle,  where  they  were  most 

Goarteously  received  by  Mr.  Lsach^  and  conducted  over  the  grounds 

and  the  building;    and  here  Mr.   Brock   again  addressed  them^ 

pointing  out  with  the  skill  of  an  able  connoisseur  the   principal 

features  worthy  of  observation.     He  said  that  having  been  asked  by 

Mr.  Leach  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  matter,  he  should  perhaps 

in  doing  so  start  a  theory  which  would  be  new  to  them.     An  arch»- 

ologist  who   endeavoured  to  compare  one  building  with  another 

might  very  oflen^  by  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  works  of  different 

periods,  throw  light  on  that  immediately  before  him ;  and  he  had 

therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  must  look  for  a  British 

origin  for  that  great  earthwork.     The  county  of  Wilts  had  one  of  the 

finest  earthworks  remaining  in  the  country,  at  Old  Sarum — a  work 

that  was  known  to  have  been  commenced  by  the  Ancient  Britons, 

^ised  by  the  Biomans,  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  held 

hy  the  Normans.     In  the  earthwork  now  before  them  they  had 

piecisely  the  same  outline  as  at  Old  Sarum.     Any  person  who  took 

the  trouble  to  examine  a  map  of  Devizes  would  readily  see  how  all 

the  lines  of  thoroughfare  converged  round  the  castle  just  as  they  did 

at  Norwich,  where  there  were  similar  earthworks  to  this,  and  most 
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probably  of  the  same  date.     He  would  call  attention  to  the  exact 
resemblance  between  the  earthwork  at  Devizes  and  at  Old  Samm^ 
for  it  was  said  that  the  ditches  at  the  latter  place  were  deeper  than 
they  were  here.     But  he  might  inform  them  that  the  engineer  who 
constructed  the  railway  said  he  had  found  that  the  ditches  had  extended 
no  less  than  45  feet  below  their  present  level ;  and  when  they  con- 
sidered the  extreme  depth  of  the  ditches  now^  they  would  realise  how 
enormous  they  had  been.     It  might  be  asked  then,  how  was  it  there 
was  no  reference  to  the  castle  before  the  time  of  the  Normans  ?  and 
he  was  ready  to  agree  that  there  was  no  mention  of  it.     But  they 
might  suppose  the  old  British  earthwork  to  have  remained  on  that 
hill  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  earthwork  at  Maiden  Castle^  in 
Dorsetshire,  till  the  time  of  the  great  Bishop  Roger  Poore,  who, 
like  many  another  Norman,  was  attracted  by  the  value  of  those 
earlier  earthworks  for  the  erection  of  a  castle,  and  who  was  wise 
enough  to  erect  the  castle  upon  them.     He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
the  foundations  which  existed  showed  clearly  workmanship  of  the  time 
of  Roger  Foore.     If,  therefore,  he  had  said  anything  which  went 
to  show  that  Bishop  Foore  was  not  the  founder  of  the  two  Churches, 
he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  point  out  how  history  and  arehsdological 
evidence  went  hand  in  hand  in  pointing  to  the  builders  of  the  castle. 
Having  spoken  of  some  of  the  remains  of  the  earliest  portions  of 
the  castle,  Mr.  Brock  said  that  all  archaeologists  must  feel  indebted 
to  the  present  owner  for  the  most  careful  way  in  which  he  had 
preserved  every  little  fragment.     They  ought  not  to  leave  these 
pretty  grounds  without  rendering  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Leach  for 
permitting  them  to  see  them.     His  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
ancient  British  date  of  the  foundations  were  illustrated,  he  said,  by 
some  of  the  pottery  preserved  inside  the  castle,  and  which  was  cer- 
tainly a  thousand  years  older  than  anything  they  had  seen  of  Norman 
style. 

Mr.  Leach  expressed  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Brock  for  his  address, 
and  said  he  hoped  the  Members  of  the  Society  would  walk  through 
the  grounds  whenever  they  pleased  during  their  stay  in  Devizes. 

The  archsdologists  next  visited  the  Museum,  but  assembled  again 
at  the  Town  Hall,  at  7^  p.m.,  to  listen  to  the  Fresident's  address. 
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Lqkd  Nslbon  said,  lie  felt  pleased  to  accept  the  office  of  President  over 
their  meeting,  though  he  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  great  archse- 
ological  lore,  and  really  represented  the  more  humble — but  perhaps 
15  nsefnl,  and  certainly  more  numerous— class  of  people  who  might 
do  a  gteat  deal  for  archaeology — ^the  busy  bees,  who  might  gather 
lionejr  for  the  greater  men  to  work  and  feed  upon.  Speaking  of 
what  archffiology  had  aheady  done,  he  said  there  wa«i  no  end  to  the 
immense  advantages  they  saw  in  these  days  from  their  work  in 
elacidating  history,  for  during  the  last  half-century  the  history  of 
this  oountiy  had  been  really  re-written  by  the  means^of  archiBological 
research.  These  recurring  meetings,  though  they  might  be  held 
amidst  scenes  often  visited  and  reported  on  before,  had  a  greater 
work  to  perform  than  was  at  first  apparent.  It  was  much  more 
than  the  additional  pieces  of  information  that  might  be  gathered 
upon  each  fresh  visit,  and  from  the  valuable  papers  which  would  be 
lead.  Its  greater  work  was  a  missionary  one,  and  the  zest  that  such 
meetings  gave  to  all  to  become  antiquaries,  to  gather  together  little 
bits  of  their  family  history,  and  of  the  history  of  their  respective 
parishes,  to  support  the  local  Association,  promote  the  circulation  of 
their  Arekaologieal  and  Natural  HisUrry  Magazine^  and  contribute 
to  its  pages :  in  that  way  a  mass  of  information  was  gathered  to« 
gether  from  time  to  time  which  helped  to  elucidate  different  obscure 
puts  of  history,  and  had  already,  through  the  WilUhire  Magazine^ 
added  much  to  the  materials  for  a  county  history  which  with  much 
lesB  labour  than  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  and  his  noble  compeers  be- 
stowed, would  greatly  enlarge  and  illustrate  the  work  associated 
with  his  name.  This  reminded  him  that  a  well-known  archiBological 
friend.  Canon  Jones,  of  Bradford,  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  out 
a  most  interesting  book  on  the  original  uses  of  the  different  parta 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  with  a  second  volume  on  the  whole  religious 
history  of  the  diocese  from  the  earliest  times,  a  publication  which  in 
ndi  bands  would  be  most  useful  to  the  history  of  the  county.  In 
Terence  to  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  their  subject,  he  illustrated 
^^  two  instances  how  a  true  knowledge  of  archssology  would  have 
Ittd  an  eminently  useful  purpose.  When  restoring  Salisbury  Cathe* 
dral  there  was  a  natural  desire  expressed  by  the  laity  that  they 
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should  not  have  a  closed  choir^  and  that  they  might  have  seate^  if 
not  in  the  choir^  at  least  in  the  north  and  south-eastern  transepts. 
Soth  these  demands  were  looked  upon  as  contrary  to  old  arrange- 
ments :    but  he  believed  that  Canon  Jones's  book  would  show  that 
at  Salisbury  the  returned  stalls  were  a  mistake^  as  it  was  a  foundation 
of  secular  canons^  and  that  in  the  original  design  the  laity  sat  in 
the  presbytery  and  the  two  eastern  transepts^  thereby  surrounding 
the  altar.     There  was  a  direct  order  in  part  of  the  Old  Sarum  Use 
that  the  priest  walking  round  the  altar  should  incense  the  people  in 
the  transepts  and  in  the  presbytery.     The  other  case  he  adduced 
was  about  the  use  of  colours  at  the  different  Church  festivals  and 
seasons.     The  colours  adopted  by  many  in  ignorance  of  the  subject 
were  taken  from  the  modern  Roman  Churches,  whereas  a  study  of 
archaeology  had  shown  that  the  colours  of  the  Old  Sarum  Use  were 
taken  partly  from  the  Gallican  Church  and  partly  from  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  so  were  one  of  the  witnesses  of  our  independence  of 
Rome.     In  these  two  instances  it  was  clear  that  a  true  knowledge 
would  have  avoided  a  cause  of  offence,  and,  if  the  deductions  of 
Canon  Jones  were  correct,  would  have  shown  that  a  desire  to  act 
according  to  the  old  order  of  things  would  have 'been  in  favour  of 
rather  than  against  the  natural  desires  of  the  people.     His  Lordship 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  they  might  assist  in  increasing 
their  archaeological  knowledge  by  preserving  the  old  names  of  the 
different  fields  and  farms.     Every  field  of  the  country  had  a  name, 
and  many  were  still  retained  by  mere  tradition  among  the  old 
labourers  and  in  the  old  parish  maps  and  terriers.     Some  of  more 
modern  date  only  referred  to  the  size  of  the  field  on  its  comparatively 
recent  allotment,  such  as  ''  Hundred  acre,"  (which  generally  meant 
"  under  acre,'^  and  "  Ten  furlong,"  or  the  like,  but  there  were  much 
older  names  than  those,  and  if  they  ever  attempted  to  walk  the 
bounds  of  an  old  Saxon  charter  many  of  the  old  names,  if  kept, 
would  help  out  the  boundaries,  and  the  specified  points  on   the 
boundary  would  give  point  and  explanation  to  the  names.    Whelpley, 
Wellow,  Landford — often  spelt  with  two  I's — ^were  a  proof  of  the 
British  being  originally  to  the  east  of  their  Christchurch  Avon. 
Cerdic's  battle  of  Charford  drove  them  to  the  other  side^  and  caused 
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&e  succession  of  forts  from  Old  Saram  down  tHe  valley  protecting 
the  western  lands  to  which  they  retired.  A  few  years  ago^  in  dig- 
ging a  rabbit  bnrrow^  Lord  Radnor^s  keeper  came  upon  an  old  Saxon 
chiefs  with  his  sword  by  his  side^  who  had  evidently  fallen  in  the 
moment  of  victory  in  the  middle  of  the  fortified  pah  he  had  taken 
from  the  British — following  np  the  successes  of  Cerdic^  and  driving 
the  Britons  on  the  other  side  across  the  river  at  Sritford^  as  it  was 
still  called.  That  showed  the  use  of  preserving  names  and  the  old 
earthworks.  His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
places  of  interest  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  archseologists  to 
Tisit  Referring  to  the  tumuli^  he  said  those  on  the  Wiltshire 
downs  had  been  sufficiently  excavated^  and  he  thought  nothing 
conld  justify  the  profanation  of  old  burial-places  when  there  was  a 
certainty  of  no  new  discovery  being  made.  He  did  not  see^  howeverj 
why  a  careful  tunnelling  should  not  be  conducted  under  the  so-called 
altar-stone  at  Stonehenge^  to  see  if  any  remains  which  might  illus- 
trate the  age  of  Stonehenge  could  be  found  there  or  within  the 
acred  circle ;  and^  secondly^  he  advocated  the  replacing  of  those 
stones  which  had  fallen  within  man's  memory^  or  a  record  of  which 
had  been  carefully  preserved.  The  mechanical  appliances  of  the 
present  day  could  easily  replace  them.  The  necessity  of  something 
heing  done  to  preserve  the  ruin  as  handed  down  to  us  was  becoming 
more  and  more  pressing.  One  of  the  great  stones  was  gradually 
leaning  more  heavily  on  a  stone  of  the  inner  circle^  and  it  might 
come  down  any  day.  Some  means  should  be  taken  by  artificial 
ropports  to  prevent  that  catastrophe^  and  he  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  see  why^  when  that  was  done^  they  might  not  have  those 
stones  replaced  whose  position  was  clearly  known^  and  whose  fall 
^  been  carefully  recorded.  Having  briefly  glanced  at  the  pro- 
gramme^ the  Noble  Earl  said  he  earnestly  wished  them  a  happy  and 
SQccessfal  meetings  and  he  should  be  fully  satisfied  if  under  his 
presidency  many  of  the  "  small  fry  '^  learnt  their  own  usefulness  and 
resolved  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  and  endeavoured  to 
collect  and  preserve  all  such  monuments  of  the  past  as  came  in 
their  way^  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  greater 
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The  Mayor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Noble  Earl  for 
presiding^  and  for  his  delivery  of  the  introductory  address^  which 

was  carried  with  applause. 

At  8  o'clock  the  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Bear  Hotel, 
the  President  of  the  Meeting  in  the  chair,  when  the  usual  loyal 
and  complimentary  toasts  terminated  the  first  day's  proceedings. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST   17th. 

The  archsBologists^  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  left 
Devizes  at  9,  a.m.,  and  halted  first  at  Potteme  Church,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  Yioab  (The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Buchanan)  who 
conducted  them  round  his  handsome  Church,  and  where  Mr.  Loftus 
Bbock  pointed  out  the  most  interesting  features  and  again  called 
attention  to  the  cruciform  shape,  this  being  another  instance,  and  a 
very  excellent  specimen  of  the  style  of  old  Wiltshire  Churches,  so 
many  of  which  are  of  similar  desig^.  The  massive  square  tower, 
with  its  elegant  exterior  tracery,  and  splendid  arches,  was  much 
admired ;  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  directed  to  the  old  font, 
which  was  found  buried  beneath  the  one  now  in  use  while  the  ex- 
cavations were  being  made  on  the  restoration  of  the  Church  a  few 
years  ago.  The  font  is  circular  in  form,  very  massive,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  it  belonged  to  an  early  Saxon  Church  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  another  part  of  the  parish,  where  traces  of  early  in- 
terments are  to  be  found. 

The  party  then  briefly  inspected  the  old  gabled  "  Church  House,'' 
and  more  leisurely  examined  the  fine  old  "  Porch  House,''  so  carefully 
restored  by  Mr.  Richmond,  B.A.  Here  at  the  summons  of  the 
Pebsidbmt,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Ouvisa,  whose  father  vras  for  many 
years  lord  of  the  manor  of  Potterne,  and  to  whom  the  old 
house  once  belonged,  gave  its  history,  so  £ar  as  it  was  known,  and 
exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  time :  and  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  SMrm  made  some  remarks  on  its  admirable  restoration 
by  Mr.  Richmond,  pointing  out  the  true  archsBological  spirit  he 
had  shown  in  retaining  all  that  was  capable  of  being  preserved,  and 
in  restoring  by  copying  as  much  as  possible  from  undoubted  original 
work.    From  the  Porch  House  the  party  drove  to  Eastwell  House, 
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by  pennission  of  Mrs.  GmbbOj  and  much  admired  that  ancient 
residence  of  the  Ombbe  familj^  which  has  been  located  there  for 
above  three  hundred  years.  Thence  they  proceeded^  through  Erie- 
stoke,  to  Edington  Chorch^  and  here  they  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  inspeeting  that  noble  specimen  of  Late  Decorated  architecture. 
Here  Col.  B&am blb  gave  a  full  explanation  of  the  chief  features  of 
interest  in  this  magnificent  building  :  prefiEUsing  his  remarks  with 
some  allusions  to  the  Battle  of  Ethandun.  He  said  the  parish  was 
long  oonsidered  to  have  been  the  scene  of  that  battle  where  King 
Alfred  obtained  what  Camden  speaks  of  as  ''the  most  glorious 
rictory  that  was  ever  obtained  over  the  ravaging  Danes,  and  drove 
them  to  that  extremity  that  they  took  solemn  oath  immediately  to 
depart  the  land."  The  claims  of  Edington,  however,  he  said,  had 
been  disputed,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  arguments  he  had 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  Edington  was  not  the  site  of  the  battle. 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  battle,  the  history  of  the  parish 
appeared  to  be  confined  to  that  of  the  priory  attached  to  the  Church 
aesr  iriiich  they  were  tiien  standing.  Having  traced  this  as  far 
back  as  967,  but  of  which  there  was  very  little  record.  Colonel 
Bumble  said  the  rectory  from  1280  to  1351  was  a  prebend  of 
Bomsey,  and  the  names  of  several  rectors  presented  hg  the  abbess 
during  that  period  had  been  preserved.  Of  the  early  Church,  how* 
e?er,  no  vestiges  appeared  to  remain  above  g^und.  In  1847  a 
College  of  Canons  was  established  there,  which  afterwards  became 
a  branch  of  the  great  Aug^tinian  Order  known  as  the  Bon^ 
hmmci,  who  were  little  known,  and  according  to  Col.  Beahbui, 
bad  only  two  other  houses  in  the  country.  The  monastic  buildings 
were  then  traced  up  to  1784,  when  the  property  was  purchased  by 
Joshua  Smith,  and  at  his  death  was  sold  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  worthy  owner  of  the  property,  who  pulled  down  the  buildings 
Ukd  erected  the  mansion  at  Erlestoke  with  the  materials.  Passing 
oil  to  the  Church,  before  which  they  stood.  Col.  Bramblb  said  the 
l^iesident  had  the  day  before  referred  to  the  satisfaction  felt  by 
vchftologists  at  occasionally  meeting  a  Church  not  restored,  and 
said  they  might  feel  that  satisfaction  to  the  fullest  extent  at  Eding- 
ton.   The  architectural  features  of  the  Church,  which  is  cruciform 
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in  Bbape^  were  then  described.  It  partook  (he  said)  both  of  the 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the  date 
when  Decorated  architecture  merged  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
Perpendicular.  The  windows — one  of  which  was  said  to  be  in  a  very- 
dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition — the  monuments,  and  other 
interesting  interior  parts  of  the  Church  were  also  explained. 

Lord  Nelson  then  introduced  Mr.  Powell,  who  read  a  report  of 
the  restoration  he  proposed.  Mr.  Bbock  and  Mr.  Picton  also  com- 
mented on  various  architectural  points,  and  then  the  archsDologists 
wandered  through  Mr.  Newman's  house,  where  some  old  oak 
panelling  attracted  them ;  and  by  the  old  monastic  fish-ponds^  and 
through  the  glorious  monastery  gardens,  and  by  the  curious  double 
conduit,  where  two  parallel  pipes  lying  close  together  discharge 
hard  and  soft  water  to  this  day ;  and  then  a  stroll  through  a  meadow 
brought  them  to  the  little  inn  at  Tinhead,  where  an  excellent 
luncheon  awaited  them,  and  to  which  they  did  ample  justice. 

Luncheon  over.  Lord  Nelson  desired  the  archsBologists  to  assemble 
beneath  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  huge  lime-tree  hard  by, 
and  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  to  give  some  account  of 
Bratton  Castle  or  Camp  i^nd  the  white  horse  near  it.  Mr.  Smith 
described  the  camp  as  a  good  specimen  of  a  British  fortification^ 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  He  stoutly  main- 
tained that  the  battle  of  Ethandun  was  fought  at  Edington,  hard 
by,  and  that  Bratton  Camp  was  the  fortification  to  which  the  Danes 
retreated,  and  where  they  were  eventually  defeated  by  King  Alfred. 
The  white  horse  now  occupying  the  steep  side  of  the  adjoining 
down,  though  not  the  original,  was  on  the  same  site  as  that  which 
was  cut  to  commemorate  the  victory  at  Ethandun.  The  query  was 
(he  said)  how  those  who  occupied  the  camp  obtained  water  on  those 
eminences^  and  he  explained  a  theory  which  was  entertained  by 
himself  and  other  Wiltshire  antiquaries  that  they  were  supplied  by 
means  of  dew  ponds  or  cloud  ponds.  Mr.  Brock  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  hearing  a  Wiltshire  archseologist  describe  the  camp 
as  British :  until  recently  such  works  had  passed  for  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman,  but  they  were  now  generally  accepted  as  originally 
British.     He  agreed  with  Mr.   Smith  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
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battle  of  Etfaandan  having  been  fought  at  Edington^  and  showed 
liov  the  name  seemed  to  point  to  that  place. 

Hie  Vicar  of  Edington  then  put  in  a  plea  for  contributions 
tonrards  the  restoration  of  his  Churchy  and  Loai>  Nelson  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  interesting  account  of  it  by  Colonel  Bramble  would 
really  be  the  starting-point  towards  its  restoration j  and  commended 
the  preservation  of  such  a  valuable  historical  monument  in  regard 
to  change  of  stjle^  as  not  merely  a  parochial,  or  even  a  county,  but 
a  national  undertaking.  A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  whether 
many  of  the  old  roads  reputed  to  be  Roman  were  not  really  British, 
Mr.  Mtebs,  F.S.A.,  advancing  the  theory  that  not  only  the  camps 
and  stations,  but  the  so-called  roads  of  the  Romans  were  merely 
utilizations  of  British  trackways  and  stations.  Mr.  Picton,  F.S.  A., 
however,  differed  in  opinion,  and  asked  for  proof  of  this,  either  from 
docaments  or  British  remains  found  on  the  roads ;  remarking  that 
on  the  contrary  these  roads  agreed  precisely  with  undisputed  Roman 
works  of  engineering  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany, 

A  short  drive  to  Bratton,  and  a  ramble  on  foot  down  a  steep  path 
into  the  valley  and  up  ag^in  to  the  knoll  beyond,  conducted  to  the 
pretty  little  Church  which  stands  sequestered  from  the  village,  and 
nestling  in  a  hollow  beneath  the  downs ;  and  here  Mr.  Brock  again 
called  attention  to  the  cruciform  arrangement  which  he  had  already 
iBmarked  in  so  many  instances  to  be  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  village 
Churches  of  Wilts.  Hence  a  long  and  steep  climb  brought  the 
sichsBologists  to  the  "  Camp  "  and  the  "  White  Horse,''  which  were 
severally  examined,  and  again  discussed;  and  the  magnificent  and  ex- 
tensive view  from  this  commanding  eminence  having  been  thoroughly 
enjoyed;  it  was  time  to  descend  the  hill  and  rejoin  the  carriages, 
wd  drive  first  to  Steeple  Ashton  Church,  where  the  Vicar  (Rev. 
A.  0.  Hartley)  received  his  numerous  visitors,  and  conducted  them 
ronnd  his  noble  Church,  which  is  a  fine  example  of  Late  Perpendicular 
Work,  with  lofby  west  tower,  and  pinnacled  and  battlemented  nave, 
sisles,  and  chancel.  Mr.  Hartlet  also  read  notes  on  the  architec- 
tore  of  the.  Church,  and  called  attention  to  the  stone  groining  of 
the  roof.  From  Steeple  or  Staple  (Market)  Ashton  a  short  drive 
brought  the  party  to  Keevil,  where  first  the  Church  was  visited  and 
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ihen  Mrs.  Kenrick's  beautiful  old  timber-house^  having  a  centr^ 
hall^  as  in  the  Potteme  example.  There  veas  scarcely  time  for  a 
glance  at  the  gabled  manor-house ;  and  the  archsBolog^istB  halted  bat 
once  more  on  their  homeward  routCj  to  visit  the  unpretending  little 
Church  at  Poulshot^  where  the  Rbctob  (Rev.  H.  A.  Olivier)  read  a 
short  paper^  pointing  out  its  principal  features^  and  showing  how 
the  Early  English  Church  was  re-modelled  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall^  when 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pioton,  on  the  "  Ethnology  of 
Wiltshire^  as  illustrated  in  its  Place-Names^'^  and  by  Dr.  Stbvshs^ 
on  ''  Discoveries  of  Palseolithic  Flint  Implements^  with  Mammalian 
Remains^  in  the  Reading  Drift.''  Both  papers  called  forth  a  very 
interesting  discussiouj  in  which  the  Pbssibsnt  (Lord  Nelson)^  Mr. 
CuNKiNOTOir^  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Mtebs,  and  others  took  part. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18th. 

Leaving  Devizes  at  9,  a.m.,  a  large  party  drove  first  to  Bishops 
Cannings  Church,  where  the  Vioab  (Rev.  C.  W.  Hony)  received 
and  conducted  them  over  that   fine  specimen  of  Early  English 
architecture,  and  Mr.  Brock  made  some  very  interesting  remarks 
on  the  building,  calling  attention  to  the  simple  character    and 
deep  moulding^  of  the  Early  English  work,  and  showing   that 
in   the  chancel  the  lancets  and  string-couree  were  insertions  in 
an  older — ^probably  a  Saxon — ^wall.    Then  Mr.  Bbock  completely 
demolished  the  traditional  story  of  the  '^  meditation  chair,''    by 
pointing  out  that  the  framing  was   modem,    that  the  painted 
panel  was  formerly  joined  to  others,  inasmuch  as  one  edge  of  the 
back  of  the  chair  was  rabbetted,  showing  that  there  had  been  a 
continuation  of  the  panelling,  and  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  had  probably  been  part  of  a  rood-screen,  until  utilized  for  this 
wooden   stall  or  chair  in   comparatively  modern  times.       From 
Bishops  Canning^  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  acted  as  cicerone  on  the 
downs,  and  led  the  party  first  to  Wansdyke  at  Shepherd's  shore, 
conducting  them  some  hundred  yards  along  the  bank,  till  a  favourable 
sample  of  that  great  earthwork  could  be  inspected:    here   Lord 
Nelson  called  a  halt,  and  invited  the  arehnologists  to  recline  on  the 
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aDbankment  while  Mr.  Smith  discoursed   on  the  dyke,  which  he 
descrihed  as  a  fiootier  rampart  thrown  up  by  the  Belgic  invaders  of 
the  soathem  portion  of  Britain  against  the  attacks  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  and  pointed  oat  its  ditch  towards  the  north,  clearly 
indicating  that  its  defensive  purpose  was  to  gaard  a  people  dwelling 
in  the  soath.     He  then  described  the  course  of  the  dyke,  traces  of 
whidi  may  be  seen  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  till  it  enters  the  county 
at  Neston  Park,  and  again  may  be  rec(^^ized  at  Spye  Park  and 
Wans,  but  ascending  the  downs  above  Blackland  Hollow,  retains 
its  huge  proportions  for  an  unbroken  length  of  near  ten  miles,  as  it 
is  carried  in  an  irregular  line  along  the  hills  from  east  to  west» 
Mr.  J.  T.  BuBGESS,  Mr.  PictoKj  and  Mr.  Mobgan  also  made  some 
observations,  but  none  disputed  its  Belgic  origin,  which  is  now 
geneially  accepted ;  Mr.  Mobgak,  however,  called  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  it  became  the  boundary  of  the  Saxon  Kingdom  of  Wessez. 
A  short  drive  of  two  miles,  with  many  noble  barrows  on  either 
hand,  and  then  Mr.  SMtTH  called  a  halt  where  the  Roman  road  coming 
down  from  Calston,  crosses  the  London  Boad,  and  steers  towards 
Silboiy.     The  grassy  ridge  of  the  old  Roman  highway  is  very  dis- 
tinguishable at  this  spot,  and  Mr.  Smith  explained  that  this  was  a 
road  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  from  Aquse  Solis  (Bath),  through 
the  Roman  station  Yerlucio  (Wans),  to  Cunetio  (Marlborough) ; 
aod  pointed  out  what  a  straight  course  it  took,  making  apparently 
for  the  very  centre  of  Silbury,  though,  on  approaching  that  tumulus, 
it  was  found  to  diverge  to  the  south  in  order  to  avoid  it.     Mr. 
Buaasss  gave  corroborative  evidence  in  regard  to  Brinklow  Hill,  in 
Warwickshire,  where,  in  respect  to  the  Foss  Way,  a  similar  detour 
had  been  made  by  the  constructors  of  the  road.     Mr.  Cukxikgtok 
leferred  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  conviction  that  an  investigation  would 
lead  to  the  finding  of  traces  of  the  road  directly  under  the  hill,  but 
hk  opinion  had  been  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  actual  road 
W  been  discovered  some  yards  to  the  south.     The  road  had  been 
fonned  by  digging  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  it,  and  throwing  up  the 
nutoial;  not  as  in  Warwickshire,  where  the  materials  had  been 
obtained  from  pits. 
Anived  at  Abury^  Mr,  Smith  at  once  conducted  the  archsdologists 
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to  the  vallam  or  ridge  surrounding  the  enclosure^  and  the  company 
made  a  circuit  of  about  one-fourth  of  its  circumference ;  and  then  at 
a  convenient  spot  for  a  general  view  of  the  whole  area^  they  reclined 
on  the  slopes  of  the  embankment;  and^  called  on  by  the  Prbsident 
for  a  description  of  the  "Circles/'  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  declared 
that  they  were  now  looking  at  what  was^  though  mutilated,  the  very 
finest  specimen  of  a  British  antiquity  in  these  islands.  He  first 
called  attention  to  the  stupendous  earthworks  on  which  they  were 
assembled,  the  outer  mound  30  feet  in  height,  and  the  ditch  30  feet 
in  depth,  the  whole  sloping  side  of  the  embankment  measuring  no 
less  than  seventy  feet.  He  bade  them  observe  that  here,  not  as  at 
Wansdyke,  the  ditch  was  inside,  and  therefore  was  not  constructed 
for  military  purposes ;  but  the  sloping  sides  of  the  bank  would  form 
most  convenient  accommodation  for  spectators  who  might  be  wit- 
nessing anything  that  was  being  transacted  on  the  level  area  within. 
Enclosing  this  area^  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ditch,  stood 
a  circle  of  stones,  one  hundred  in  number,  and  beyond  stood  two 
large  "  temples,"  as  they  were  generally  considered,  each  formed  of 
a  double  circle  of  stones,  and  containing  in  the  centre  of  the  south- 
ernmost circles  a  single  stone,  called  the  "  obelisk,^'  and  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  northern  circles,  three  stones^  known  as  the  "  cove." 
Then  two  avenues,  each  formed  of  two  hundred  stones^  and  each 
extending  about  a  mile,  conducted,  the  one  towards  the  south-east, 
by  Kennet  to  the  top  of  Overton  Hill,  where  it  terminated  in  a  small 
circle  of  stones,  called  the  "  Sanctuary '' ;  and  the  other  towards  the 
south-west,  by  Beckhampton.  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Abury, 
as  described  by  Aubrey  (<?.  1660),  Stukeley  (e.  1743),  Sir  Ricliard 
Hoare  (<?.  1S12),  and  the  modem  historian  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge, 
to  whom  archseologists  are  so  much  indebted — Mr.  William  Long. 
He  would  now  direct  the  special  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  size 
of  the  two  temples  within  the  area.  Stukely,  who  saw  them  in 
comparative  perfection  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  declared 
that  each  of  them  was  four  times  as  large  as  Stonehenge,  while 
Aubrey,  who  lived  above  two  hundred  ago,  and  saw  them  in  still 
better  preservation,  declared  that  Abury  as  far  exceeded  Stonehenge 
in  size  as  a  Cathedral  exceeds  a  parish  Church.     He  had  no  desire 
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to  depreciate  Stonehenge^  indeed,  it  woald  ill  become  the  Secretary 
of  the  Wiltshire  Areheological  Society  to  decry  one  of  the  grandest 
antiqiiities  of  which  the  county  was  so  proud  r  stilly  it  was  only  right 
to  point  oat  the  superior  size  of  Abory^  which  was  much  overlooked 
bj  archsologtsts,  and  the  calling  attention  to  its  dimensions  did  not 
in  reality  detract  from^  or  diminish  in  the  least  degree,  the  glory  of 
Stonehenge.  Abury  was  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  the  two  monu- 
ments^ it  was  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  unhewn  stone, 
whereas  those  of  Stonehenge  had  been  dressed  with  the  chisel.  The- 
stones  of  n^ich  Abury  was  formed,  as  well  as  the  larger  stones  of 
Stonehenge,  were  drawn  from  the  downs  about  a  mile  and-a-half 
distant,  but  how^  th^  were  brought,  and  how  they  were  placed  in 
position  by  a  people  who  possessed  little  mechanical  kuowledge,  he- 
Tonld  leave  the  Members  of  the  Association  to  determine. 

The  Rev.  Brtah  King,  Vicar  of  Abury,  followed  by  describing 
the  discoveries  of  broken  sarsens,  pottery,  and  deer^s  horns  which 
had  been  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  seventeen  years  of  hia 
iaenmbeney,  during  excavations  carried  on  by  the  Wiltshire  Arch»o- 
Iog:ical  Society,^  and  otherwise.  As  to  its  purpose.  Dr.  Fergusson 
bad  started  the  theory  that  it  was  a  post- Roman  work,  and  a  mere 
borial-place,  hxA  in  all  the  excavations  not  a  single  human  bone  had 
been  discovered  ;  but  British  pottery  and  red  deer's  horns,  besidea 
the  burnt  wood  and  straw  which  had  been  used  for  heating  the  stones 
befoie  they  were  broken  up  by  means  of  cold  water  laid  on  the  hot 
stones,  after  the  manner  once  in  vogue  for  their  destruction.  It 
bad  long  since  struck  him  as  a  remarkable  truth  that  in  the  temples^ 
^▼en  of  heathen  people,  as  in  India  and  Egypt,  might  be  seen  in- 
dications that  those  nations  had  some  eonception  of  the  mystery  of 
^  Trinity,  and  here  they  had  the  same  fact  illustrated  by  the  one 
stone  in  the  centre  of  one  temple  and  the  three  stones  in  the  other. 

Mr.  PicTOM,  F.S.A.,  considered  that  the  enclosure  was  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  surpassing  even  the 
ColoBseum  itself.  The  large  fiat  area  was  for  the  performance  of 
spectacles  or  whatever  else  was  transacted,  and  the  sloping  side  of 

^  Sm  Maga^iM,  vol.  x.,  pp.  209—216. 
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the  bank  was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  The  two  cirdes 
inside  the  area  he  felt  assured  must  have  been  intended  for  some 
sort  of  religious  riles  connected  with  processions  which  probably 
entered  and  retired  by  the  avenues. 

Mr.  Mybbs  pointed  out  that  here  was  an  example  of  a  work  being 
constructed  without  the  use  of  tools^  a  fact  corresponding  with  the 
Scriptural  record  of  the  injunction  to  the  ancient  Israelites  that  no 
tool  should  pass  over  their  altars.  Abury  was  without  doubt  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  pre*historic  monument  in  England^ 
and  indeed-^exoept  at  C^mac — ^he  knew  of  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  it. 

Dr.  STKYflNS  asked  the  company  to  consider  a  circumstance  which 
had  struck  him  as  worth  notice^  that  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
stones^  the  multiple  of  three  seemed  to  be  adopted,  as  twelve,  thirty, 
the  numbers  they  had  heard  stated,  with  reference  to  the  out^  and 
inner  circles  of  each  of  the  two  temples.  The  recurrence  of  the 
number  three  was  most  significant,  in  all  kinds  of  noattersy  and 
might  be  noticed  with  great  frequency  in  public-house  signs,  2& 
"Three  Crowns,''  "Three  Tuns,''  "Three  Cups,"  "Three  Bells," 
&o.,  indeed  the  mystic  properties  of  that  number  might  be  in- 
definitely descanted  on.  He  believed  that  all  these  circles  were 
based  on  multiples  of  three. 

Mr.  CuNNiNGTON,  speaking  of  the  "Sarsens,"  remarked  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  a  layer  of  sandstone  which  once  overlaid 
the  chalk ;  he  deeply  regretted  the  breaking  up  and  removal  of  so 
many  of  them  for  buUding  purposes. 

Mr.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  suggested  that  the  word  "Abary"wa8 
derived,  not  from  the  Saxon  ea  (a  river),  but  from  the  Icelandic  root 
oar  (a  year),  and  that  the  name  meant  a  yearly  assembly  of  people. 

Mr.  Bbock,  F.S.A.,  gave  it  as  bis  decided  opinion  that  this  was 
a  temple,  and  that  the  two  avenues  described  the  form  of  a  serpent^ 
of  which  the  head  existed  in  the  form  of  a  double  circle  on  Overton 
Hill. 

Mr.  SioTH  then  led  tiie  party  round  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  vallum,  and  afterwards  to  the  more  important  of  the  stones  still 
standing,  including  two  which  formed  part  of  the  cove  in  the  centre 
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of  the  northern  circle,  and  two  unusually  large  stonea  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  outer  ring,  which  indicated  the  entrance  to  the  Kennet 
arenae.  It  was  now  time  to  adjourn  to  Mr.  Kemm's  magnificent 
bam^  where  a  veiy  handsome  luncheon  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Peter  Neate,  of  the  **  Red  Lion/'  on  which  the  Fkesidbnt  (Lord 
Ndson)  highly  complimented  him :  and  at  the  same  time  tendered 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Kemm  and  his 
diopters,  for  the  use  of  his  noble  bam,  and  for  the  beautiful  manner 
in  which  the  tables  had  been  decorated.  Mr.  Kbmm  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  oblige  the  Association^  when  the  Bey. 
BftTAS  KiKQ  explained  that  their  obligation  to  Mr.  Kemm  was 
greater  than  they  supposed,  for  they  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
pictoresque  grounds  of  the  Manor  House,  where  Mrs.  Kemm  would 
be  delighted  to  offer  them  a  cup  of  tea :  Mr.  King  also  exhibited  a 
red  deer's  horn,  and  remarked  that  such  was  the  implement  with 
which  the  dyke  had  been  formed,  and  which  had  been  found  in  a 
pboe  where  the  dyke  had  been  levelled.  The  horn  was  used  for 
pecking  the  chalk  or  earth,  and  doubtless  the  chalk  or  rubble  of 
which  Silbury   HiU  ¥^as  formed  was  pecked  with  such  implements. 

The  Church  was  next  visited,  and  here  the  Vicar  gave  a  short 
oailiQe  of  its  architectural  history,  pointing  out  specimens  of  Saxon 
as  well  as  Norman  work,  and  showing  what  additions  had  been 
niade  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Mr.  King  concluded 
his  remarks  by  appealing  for  aid  to  make  this  Christian  Church 
worthy  of  its  position  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  heathen  temple 
of  Europe. 

A  visit  to  the  fine  old  gabled  Manor  House,  the  hospitable  abode 
of  Mr.  Kemm,  where  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  awaited  the  members, 
coacluded  the  visit  to  Abury.  Thence  Mr.  Smith  conducted  the 
party  by  the  Kennet  avenue  to  the  site  of  its  termination  on  Overton 
Hill,  the  highly-revered  ^'  Sanctuary,^'  as  the  small  double  circle  of 
stones  was  called,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains;  and  here 
^  pointed  out  to  them  another  portion  of  the  ''  Roman  Boad, 
and  the  course  of  the  famous  ''  Ridge  Road,''  or '' British  Trackway, 
which,  descending  from  Salisbury  Plain,  and  traversing  the  Yale  of 
Pewsqr^  by  Bcoad  Sweri,  and  Honey  Sir$eii  crosses  Wansdyke  above 
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AltoD^  and  descends  to  Eastern  Kenneth  then  mounting  to  this  spot^ 
continues  its  sinuous  eouTse  along  the  brow  of  the  downs  on  Hack- 
pen^  and  so  on  by  Barbury  Castle;  whence^  steering  north-east,  it 
enters  Berkshire  in  the  parish  of  Ashbury. 

A  short  drive  through  Western  Kennet  brought  the  party  to 
Silbury  which  was  soon  covered  with  archaeologists^  and  on  their 
descent  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  gave  a  brief  account  of  its  dimensions, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  largest  artificial  tumulus  in  England,  and,  so 
far  as  he  knew^  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  in 
Russia.  He  admitted  its  origin  to  be  a  moot  point,  but  he  held  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  burial-place.  He  described  the  two  pre- 
vious openings  made,  the  one  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
Colonel  Drax,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  means  of  a  shaft 
sunk  from  the  top ;  and  the  other  by  the  AixshsBological  Institute, 
in  1849,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  from  the  base  on  the  southern  side, 
at  which  he  himself  was  present ;  and  he  invited  the  opinion  of  the 
Members  of  the  Association  as  to  the  most  advisable  point  in  which 
to  tunnel  it  again^  in  case  (as  he  hoped)  some  further  investigation 
should  be  made  at  no  distant  day.  He  had  consulted  the  owner. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  the  subject,  and  the  proposition  had  been 
entertained,  of  opening  it  on  the  present  occasion,  bat  from  an* 
avoidable  circumstances,  that  scheme  had  been  abandoned.  Other 
gentlemen  gave  their  opinions  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  mound, 
and  Mr.  Brock  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  in  thinking  it  sepulchral, 
but  no  suggestion  was  elicited  as  to  the  most  advisable  point  from 
which  to  drive  the  next  tunnel. 

Mr.  Smith  then  conducted  the  party  on  foot  to  the  large  but 
imperfect  circle  of  very  small  stones,  which  he  had  opened  two  years 
ago.  He  described  how  he  had  been  led  to  suspect  its  existence 
from  the  position  of  the  few  sarsens  which  were  above  ground ;  and 
how  he  had  unearthed  twenty-two  stones  which  were  buried,  and 
probed  the  ground  in  every  direction  for  the  discoveiy  of  others. 
He  knew  of  no  similar  circle  in  this  country,  so  large  in  diameter, 
but  composed  of  such  small  stones;  though  such  circles,  and  even 
squares  and  triangles,  some  of  very  diminutive  size,  and  always  of 
veiy  small  stones,  were  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  Jutland. 
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Then  he  called  special  attention  to  the  position  of  this  large  circle^ 
one  mile  south  of  Silbary ;  within  sight  of  Abury,  which  stood  one 
mile  to  the  north  of  that  tnmulus :  and  within  view  of  the ''  Sano* 
toazy  **  on  Overton  Hill ;  and  he  asked  whether  it  was  not  probable^ 
nay,  almost  certain^  that  this  circle  was  connected  with  these  great 
British  antiquities.  Mr.  Wright  thought  it  would  be  better  that 
the  Members  of  the  Association  should  not  attempt  to  give  any 
off-hand  opinion  on  this  pointy  which  seemed  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  which  was  new  to  most  of  them,  and  which  they  had 
not  previously  considered ;  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  more 
pro6tably  discussed  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  at  Devizes : 
at  the  same  time  he  tendered  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association 
to  Mr.  Smithy  for  the  information  he  had  given  them  during  the 
day's  ezcursicn ;  this  was  seconded  by  Lord  Nelson,  and  then  the 
carriages  were  regained,  and  a  straight  course  made  for  Devizes. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  very  valuable  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S. A.,  on  "  The  Viking  Ship,'* 
a  relic  of  ancient  days  which  had  recently  been  found  in  Norway, 
supposed  to  be  the  burial-place  of  a  sea-king :  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture  much  interesting  discussion  ensued;  Mr.MTBKS,F.S.A., 
informing  the  meeting  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  a  similar 
ship,  but  not  a  Viking  ship,  existed  in  a  barrow  at  lona,  and  Mr. 
PiCTON,  F.S.A.^  pointing  out  that  the  position  England  held  as  the 
chief  maritime  nation  of  the  world  was  owing  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  the  hardy  Norsemen  who  taught  us  first  how  to  plough  the  sea ; 
which  the  noble  President  said  his  great  uncle  did  not  forget  at  the 
Battle  of  Copenhagen,  when  he  sent  out  the  notice, ''  Danes,  we-  are 
hrothers,''  and  to  which  the  poet  laureate  alluded,  when  he  wrote, 

in  his  welcome  to  the  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : — 

"Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
Bat  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  to  thee, 

Alexandra." 

A  cordial  veto  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brock  terminated  the  proceedings, 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  19th. 
A  large  party  of  archseologisis  left   Devizes   by   special  train 
for  Chippenham^  where  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  them 
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by  a  circuitood  route  to  Malmesbury.     LangUf  Burrell  Church 
was  the  first  halting-place,  and  was  hailed  by  the  archsdologists 
as  one  of  the  very  few  which  have  escaped  the  hand  of  the  res* 
torer:     moreover,   it  possesses   many  remarkable  features,   which 
were  pointed  out  by   Mr.  Bbock,    amongst  which   the  groined 
roof  of  the  porch,  with  charming  grille  to  window  lighting  an  upper 
chamber;   and  a  beautiful  gable  cross  over  the  east  end  of  the  nave, 
which  is  open-work  and  contains  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion, 
were  the  most  distinctive.      A  very  short  drive  led  to   Drayeot 
Ceme  Church,  which  closely  adjoins  the  Manor  House,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Cowley.     Mr.  Bbogk  called  attention  to  the  extreme  length 
of  the  chancel  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building ;  and  also 
the  singular  depression  of  the  chancel,  to  which — contrary  to  general 
custom — there  was  a  descent  from  the  nave :  this  peculiarity — as 
he  had  remarked  on  a  previous  occasion — ^was  often  found  in  Saxon 
Churches.     But  the  chief  interest  of  the  Church  centered  in  the 
monuments :  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  the  fine  fourteenth 
century  founder's  tomb,  with  its  numerous  mouldings  and  closely-set 
crocketting :   and  on  the  opposite  side  the  monumental  brass,  with 
effigies  of  Sir  Edward  Ceme  clad  in  chain  mail,  who  died  in  1393, 
and  his  second  wife;    while  on  the  wall  above  are  suspended  two 
ancient  bascinets,  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  a  short  sword,  and  a  tattered 
Bag.    The  old  font  still  existed  and  might  be  seen  beneath  the  east 
window  of  the  Church,  in  the  garden  of  the  Manor  House,  though 
he  regretted  to  see  it  was  desecrated  by  being  used  for  garden  pur- 
poses.    Sutton  Benger  Church  came  next,  and  called  forth  much 
admiration :   indeed  Mr.  Brock  remarked  that  they  might  make 
many  a  journey  and  find  few  Churches  so  full  of  little  points  of 
interest  to  architects  and  ecclesiologists :  its  history  might  readily 
be  traced  from  the  relics  of  Norman  masonry  in  the  nave,  and  the 
Norman  font.     About  1380  the  whole  fabric  underwent  restoration, 
and  a  very  beautiful  result  followed.     The  work  was  carried  on  in 
no  spirit  of  niggai*dliness  and  was  very  beautiful  and  artistic  to  the 
last  degree :  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  were  filled  with  flowing 
tracery,  of  a  better  type  of  the  Late  Decorated  style  than  is  common 
in  the  district :  while  the  five-light  eastern  one  was  of  a  florid 
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retienkted  character^  and  adorned  with  the  balUflower  on  the  mouU 
dings  both  wiUiin  and  without.  In  the  central  lower  panel  of  thia 
window  was^  on  the  inner  aide,  a  rich  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  once 
filled  with  a  statne,  in  all  probability  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
ehantiy  altar  was  erected ;  while  the  other  blank  east  face  of  this 
panel  was  carred  with  a  fair  representation,  in  miniature,  of  the 
window  itself,  but  less  depressed  in  tracery,  and  with  the  addition  of 
stiff  pinnacles.  Unfortunately  in  the  recent  restoration  of  the 
Chorch  this  unique  feature  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  and 
somewhat  inaecurate  copy,  a  figure  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  being 
erected  inside  the  new  canopy ;  while  the  original  outer  panel  is 
placed  for  the  present  against  the  east  wall  of  the  aisle.  In  front  of 
the  reading  desk,  hangs  a  piece  of  ancient  tapestiy,  probably  part  of 
an  altar-cloth,  embroidered  with  rows  of  kneeling  female  figures. 

The  arehaBologists  now  proceeded  to  Bradenatoke  Priorf/,  which— ^ 
oaiike  most  monastac  buildings — ^is  set  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill 
oonunanding  a  wide  view  to  the  west  and  north-west.  The  site  is 
oocn^ed  by  a  farm-house,  tiie  dwelling  being  formed  out  of  the 
"  King's  Lodgings,''  ^  and  the  guest-house,  a  fourteenth  century 
straeture,  in  tolerably  perfect  condition,  the  post-Reformation  floors 
and  stairs,  with  which  the  great  hall  is  cut  up,  being  the  weakest 
points :  it  lies  nearly  north  and  south .  The  undercroft,  now  cellarage, 
las  been  little  tampered  with,  and  is  yaulted  with  quadripartite 
vaulting,  carried  on  short  columns :  over  this  is  the  great  hall,  now 
^Tided  into  rooms  and  additional  floors  added,  but  still  preserving 
eitemally,  especially  on  the  west  face,  its  old  appearance,  the  spaces 
between  the  buttresses  containing  a  series  of  unusually  long  Decorated 
windows.  From  the  garrets  can  be  explored  the  open  roof,  orna- 
mented with  ball-flowers,  figured  in  Rickman's ''  Architecture.^'  In 
one  of  the  old  rooms  was  a  carved  and  painted  stone  chimney-piece, 
crowned  by  a  cornice  of  foliage  and  central  bracket,  recently  removed. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  building  is  a  garderobe  turret,  approached  by 


^  The  charter  of  Henry  III.  to  St.  Peter's  Glouoe&ter,  was  dated  from  Braden- 
*tob,  A.D.  1235,  and  indicated  the  presence  of  the  King  at  the  Priory  at  that 
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a  comer  staircase.     The  buttresses  of  the  west  wall  are  connected  by 
a  series  of  semi-circular  Toussoirs,  with  plain  walling  above,  and  at 
15  feet  or  so  from  the  ground,  and  quite  18  inches  from  the  wall. 
These  evidently  Late  Norman  remains  suggested  a  puzzle  till  it  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Brock  that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  another 
portion  of  the  site  since  1 732.    On  the  hill-slope  facing  this  front,  Mr. 
Brock  read  a  paper  on  the  Priory,  in  which  he  introduced  his  subject 
by  a  glance  at  the  distribution  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Wiltshire, 
which  was  singularly  varied.    The  Benedictines  had  but  few  houses  in 
the  county,  the  Cistercians  and  Cluniacs  but  one  each,  and  the  obscure 
Bonhommes   and   Gilbertines  were  represented  by  one    and  two 
foundations.     The  friars  of  later  origin,  elsewhere  so  numerous,  the 
white  and  grey,  had  but  one  each,  and  the  black  friars  but  two, 
while  there  were  seven  alien  houses.     In  Wilts  there  were  six  houses 
of  Austin  Canons,  of  which  Lacock  Nunnery  was  one,  and  Braden- 
stoke  the  principal  and  most  wealthy.     The  number  of  the  occupants 
of  Bradenstoke  at  the  Dissolution  was  the  prior  and  twelve  monks 
(and  these  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  aged  men),  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
bury  having  twenty-two,  including  the  prior  and  the  sub-prior. 
Search  through  the  old  chronicles  had  given  few  other  facts  as  to 
the  Priory,  except  its  founding  and  dissolution.     It  was  established 
and  endowed  A.D.  1 142,  by  Walter  d'  Eureux  and  de  Saresbirie,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  for  his  soul's  health.     After 
the  death  of  his  lady,  Walter  took  the  religious  habit  (but  did  not 
seem  to  have  become  prior),  and  at  his  death  he  was  buried  by  her 
side.     Bradenstoke  was  the  favorite  burying  place  of  the  founder's 
family  until  the  establishment  of  Lacock  Nunnery.     The  Church 
was  said  to  have  stood  to  the  south  of  the  present  remains,  and  in 
1S51  a  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles  was  found  on  its  site  six  feet 
deep.     Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Rbynoij>s  then  described  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  buildings  all  except  the  arcading  now  set 
up  on  the  west  wall  buttresses  being  ascribed  by  the  former  speaker 
to  between  1320  and  1830.     The  whole  of  the  conventual  buildings, 
with  the  Church,  were  placed  to  the  south  of  the  guest-house.     An 
entrenched  mound  to  the  north  of  the  house  was  regarded  by  some 
as  a  barrow  or  encampment^  but  Mr.  Kkrslake  and  others  suggested 
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it  was  merely  the  site  of  a  pleasaunce  and  a  fishpond  in  the  monks' 
garden.  It  is  most  probably  that  of  a  Saxon  thane's  house  or  castle^ 
of  timber- work  on  the  earthen  ramparts.  In  the  absence  of  the 
owner  (Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  Bart.^  M.P.)  his  son,  Mr.  Prior 
GoLDNZT,  courteously  received  the  company  and  entertained  them 
with  refrahments :  he  also  delighted  the  archsBologists  with  the 
assurance  that  neither  his  father  nor  he  had  any  intention  to  restore 
the  Priory ;  their  only  efibrts  would  be  to  preserve  it. 

Be-joining  the  carriages  at  the  foot  of  Bradenstoke  Hill  at 
Daantsey,  the  party  now  had  a  long  drive  to  Malmesbury,  where 
thej  were  most  sumptuously  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr. 
Waltir  Powell,  M.P.,  and  presided  over  by  their  host.  Mr. 
WuoHT,  in  the  absence  ^of  the  President,  tendered  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  to  their  kind  entertainer,  and  Mr.  Powell,  in  reply, 
commended  the  ancient  Abbey  to  their  careful  examination,  which 
magnificent  structure  (the  historian  told  them)  once  covered, 
with  its  surroundings,  no  less  than  five-and-forty  acres  of  ground, 
and  rivalled  in  architectural  beauty  the  nave  of  Winchester,  the 
choir  of  fork,  the  spire  of  Salisbury,  and  the  majestic  towers  of 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Brock  also  gave  expression  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Association  to  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  for  his  hospitality  at  Braden- 
stoke, which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  F.  Goldney. 

The  Market  Cross  was  first  visited.  It  is  a  Late  Perpendicular 
etructare,  very  similar  to  those  at  Salisbury  and  Chichester,  and  is 
a  stone  canopy  borne  upon  eight  pillars.  A  deeply-  moulded  flying 
buttress  rises  from  each  pier,  clear  of  the  richly-groined  roof,  the 
light  ribs  being  drawn  into  a  cluster  by  a  wide  string-band  sup- 
porting a  large  pinnacle  and  ogee  finial.  This  pinnacle  bears  traces 
of  Bculptured  figures,  and — on  the  west  face — of  a  crucifix :  but  the 
faces  of  the  work  are  much  abraded  by  the  weather,  and  perhaps 
Tongh  treatment,  for  most  of  the  bosses  have  been  broken  from  the 
groined  vault.  It  was  erected  for  the  shelter  of  the  market-folk  in 
H90.  Passing  through  a  large  stone  archway  into  the  churchyard, 
the  grand  south  fagade  of  the  Abbey  Church  was  seen  in  all  its 
'^aty.  Of  the  original  cruciform  structure — once,  like  Ely,  adorned 
^J  a  lofty  central  spire,  and  another  at  the  west  end — but  two-thirds. 
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the  eastern  portion  of  nave  and  a  ma^ificent  soath  porch,  remain. 
The  south  front  shows  a  transitional  Norman  shell,  with  a  clerestoiy 
and  most  of  the  aisle  lights  filled  with  Decorated  windows,  with 
lai^  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles.     A  flowing  pierced  parapet  is 
carried  above  the  clerestory,  the  aisle  and  porch.     The  roof  is  a 
modem  one,  of  slates,  resting  on  deal  timbers  of  poor  scantling  set 
upon  a  fourteenth  century  stone  vaulting.    East  and  west  are  ragged 
fragments  of  the  former  extensions.     The  south  porch  is  the  richest 
feature :   it  is  Transitional,  of  eight  deep  orders,  of  which  three  are 
filled  with  sculptured  groups,  and  the  others  with  interlaced  or- 
naments.    The  inner  doorway  is  almost  equally  rich,  and  in  the 
tympanum   and  on  the  walls  are  ias-reliefs  of  the  "  Majesty,^'  and 
the  '^Apostles.''      The   interior  forms  a  noble  Church,   wherein 
massive  cylindrical  piers,  with  scalloped  capitals,  and  a  large  tri« 
forium,  all  of  Transitional  character,  lead  up  to  a  large  Decorated 
clerestory  and  a  groined  roof  of  the  same  period.     The  aisles  retain 
their  Norman   groining  and  a  few  Norman  windows,  and  have 
Perpendicular  screens  at  the  eastern  ends.     Mr.  Gbobob  Patrick 
read  some  historical  notes  on  the  Abbey,  and  conducted  the  visitors 
over  it.     He  said  that  no  traces  of  the  Saxon  Abbey  could  be  found, 
and  it  was  probably  of  wood.     The  earliest  record  of  its  foundation 
was  about  A.D.  680  when  it  was  dedicated  to  88.  Peter  and 
Paul,  but  subsequently  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  8.  Aldhelm.     Britton,  in  his  '^  Antiquities,'^  refers  to  a  deed  of 
Malmesbury  of  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  in  which  aUusion  is  made 
to  the  generally  ruined  and  deserted  condition  of  the  buildings ;  but 
such  a  deed  cannot  now  be  found.     The  arches  and  existing  remains 
are  not  of  prior  date  to  1160  or  1170.     Porches  were  not  common 
in  the  Transititon  style  of  that  period,  and  the  south  porch  before 
them  was  almost  unique  for  its  exceeding  richness  and  magnificence 
of  ornament;   the  subjects  of  the  sculptures  were  taken  from  the 
Old    and   New    Testaments.      This   porch    was   enlarged  in    the 
Decorated  period  by  the  addition  of  an  outer  casing  to  the  walls. 
The  windows  of  the  clerestory  were  altered  to  the  Decorated  style 
about   1350 — 60,  and  no  traces  of  Norman  work  exist  internally 
above  the  level  of  iiie  trifbrium  excepting  the  great  airchee  of  the 
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eentnl  tower.  The  pinnacles  and  the  flying  buttresses  were  of  the 
foorteenth  oentarj.  The  door  on  the  north  side  leading  to  the 
cloisters  was  Norman,  but  had  had  another  inserted  within  it  in  the 
foarteenth  century ;  and  to  the  latter  period  might  be  referred  the 
north  aisle  windows  and  the  lofty  west  window.  Within  the  Abbey, 
attention  was  called  to  the  contrast  between  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teeotii  century  work,  to  the  excellence  of  tracery  in  the  eastern 
screens  to  aisles,  to  the  quadripartite  vaulting,  and  to  the  Perpen- 
djeolar  watching*  chamber  projecting  from  one  of  the  triforium 
adtes  on  the  south  side.  Both  the  grand  towers  had  fallen ;  that 
at  the  intersection  of  transepts,  which  probably  contained  the  large 
peal  of  bells,  and  which  fell  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
ncond,  chiefly  of  fourteenth  century  character,  which  came  down 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  TL  Mr.  Brock  said  the  history  of  these 
towers  was  a  warning  to  ambitious  people ;  their  ruin  was  evidently 
doe  to  SDccessive  additions  to  their  height  and  the  building  of  lofly 
spires,  first  on  the  central  and  then  on  the  western  steeples,  whereas 
the  existing  remains  showed  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen 
the  foundations.  The  central  tower  was  ope  of ''an  unusual  class, 
broader  on  the  east  and  west  faces  than  on  those  north  and  south : 
a  glance  at  the  remaining  north-east  fragment  would  show  that 
utttead  of  attempting  pointed  arches  on  the  narrower  transept  side, 
as  in  the  similar  example  at  St.  John's,  Devizes,  the  circular  arches 
vere  brought  to  equal  height  as  that  of  the  nave  by  ^'stilting''  them. 
On  this  weak  erection  once  stood  one  of  the  highest  spires  in  England, 
^  in  it  a  heavy  peal  of  bells  was  hung.  A  question  having  arisen 
as  to  the  purpose  of  a  peculiar  series  of  large  circular  medallions  or 
rosettes  of  flat  ornament  between  the  clerestory  windows  on  the 
^^stern  portions,  Mr.  Ewan  Cheistian  said  they  indicated  that  a 
Norman  clerestory  was  at  least  commenced,  and  replaced  in  fche 
foorteenth  century  by  the  present  rather  poor  windows,  proving  his 
point  by  showing  that  one  or  two  of  these  rosettes  formed  springers 
of  flemi^ircnlar  arches.  Mr.  Johk  Betnolds  explained  the  situation 
ot  the  conventual  buildings,  which  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  site 
"^u^  a  jnece  of  pasture  and  a  private  garden :  he  also  showed  that 
a  plain  nnpierced  wall,  with  deep  string-course  above  the  nave^  was 
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clear  evidence  of  the  south  walk  of  the  cloisters.  There  were  two 
CDtrances  into  the  nave^  both  of  which  are  distinctly  marked, 
although  now  walled  up.  On  the  return  east  side  nest  the  north 
transept  was  the  chapter-house,  and  next  to  it  the  day-room,  over- 
head being  the  dormitory,  which  had  a  doorway  into  Church,  for 
the  use  of  the  monks  who  had  the  night  services  to  perform.  On 
the  north  side  was  the  refectory,  and  on  the  west  a  second  day-room 
for  lay-brethren  or  students,  but  its  exact  use  was  disputed.  The 
archseologists  were  next  conducted  to  Dr.  Jennings'  residence, 
''  Abbey  House,''  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  site  of  some 
of  the  conventual  buildings.  What  are  now  the  cellars  are  a  series 
of  vaulted  chambers,  with  Decorated  window  tracery  and  groining, 
corresponding  with  the  great  works  of  re-building  in  the  Abbey 
Church.  The  windows  are,  as  Mr.  Christian  showed,  deeply  splayed 
inside  on  a  curve,  the  surface  being  rendered  to  a  true  face  in 
cement.  The  columns  are  almost  buried  in  debris,  but  excavations 
show  them  to  be  nine  feet  from  base  to  capital.  A  central  range 
has  been  destroyed.  The  similarity  of  the  work  to  Bradenstoke  is 
very  marked.  Various  opinions  were  given  as  to  its  object,  but  it 
was  generally  thought  to  have  formed  the  great  hall  of  the  abbot's 
house,  and  at  that  time  was,  of  course,  above  ground.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  is  much  good  seventeenth-century  panelling  and 
carved  oak  furniture,  including  a  large  Jacobean  four-post  bedstead, 
richly  treated  in  Classic  style,  but  having  as  a  foot-board  a  pierced 
under-cut  panel,  French  Flamboyant  in  style,  and  bearing  upon  it 
the  arms  of  France  impaling  those  of  Brittany  and  the  dolphin — 
the  well-known  badge  of  the  Dauphins — which  (as  Mr,  Elliot 
showed)  indicated  that  this  fragment  of  carving  was  originally 
worked  for  Charles  VII ,  of  France,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany.  The  staircase  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
is  of  solid  block  oak  with  solid  oak  newel. 

Dr.  Jennings  conducted  the  Members  over  the  eastern  limb  of 
the  Abbey  Church,  which  he  has  inclosed,  and  had  excavated  a  few 
years  since,  when  he  found  nothing  but  the  concrete  foundations  of 
the  choir  and  transepts,  and  the  square  flue,  with  soot  still  in  it, 
running  along  the  north  side,  by  which  the  building  was  warmed. 
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Iliis  concladed  the  visit  to  Malmesbury^  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  archaeologists.  A  drive  by  direct  road  to  Chippen- 
ham, and  thence  the  special  train  brought  them  back  to  Devizes. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Thomas  Mobqan^  F.S.A.^  read  a 
▼eiy  learned  paper  on  the  "  Gewissens  in  Wiltshire/'  or  "  Western- 
ers/' lie  had  traced  at  the  Jast  Congress,  the  East  Angles  in 
Norfolk  and  SoflPolk^  now  he  wished  to  speak  of  the  Westerners. 
The  term  seemed  to  have  been  used  in  opposition  to  the  ^'Easter- 
^^/' ju^  ^  on  the  Continent  the  Eastern  Goths  were  opposed  to 
the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths.  At  the  conclusion  of  bis  paper  the 
robjeet  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Kbbjslaks  and  Mr.  Swaynb.  Then 
Dr.  Phbns,  F.S.  a.,  P.G.S.,  read  a  most  important  paper  on  "  Ex- 
isting Analognes  to  Stonehenge  and  Abury/'  asserting  that  he  had 
discovered  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  examples 
of  the  mortise  and  tenon  system  of  Stonehenge  in  structures  which 
assume  "  the  precise  condition  of  the  more  vast  portion  of  Stone- 
heDge/'  and  he  claimed  a  Roman  origin  for  these  structures, 
suggesting  that  the  Romans  thus  honoured  the  existing  temples  of 
the  nations  they  conquered,  by  augmenting  them  after  this  fashion. 
The  sabject  was  discussed  by  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  Cukkikgton,  Mr. 
Mtsss,  and  Mr.  Picton,  but  it  is  hoped  Dr.  Phenb's  paper  will 
Booa  be  printed  for  the  careful  consideration  of  archseologists.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  from  the  P&BSiDBin'  to  the  authors  of  the  two 
very  interesting  papers  they  had  heard  concluded  the  evening 
meeting. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  20th. 

This  was  a  very  long  day's  excursion,  comprising  a  drive  of 
forty  miles  through  the  valley  of  the  Avon  to  Amesbury  and 
Stonehenge  and  back  to  Devizes  over  Salisbury  Plain.  The  first 
halting-place  was  at  Enford,  where  The  Vicae  (Rev.  C.  F.  Cooke) 
met  Uie  party  at  the  Church  and  pointed  out  some  of  its  most 
interesting  features.  The  building  was  altered  to  its  present  con- 
ation after  the  crushing  of  the  nave  by  the  fall  of  the  spire  in  1817. 
It  has  a  range  of  blank  arcading  of  slender  lancets,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  opening  out  of  this  a  low  octagonal  chamber  now 
^  38  a  vestry,  and  having  m  the  angles  four  ambries,  in  which  hooks 

m2 
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gtill  remain.  This  adjunct,  which  has  been  a  crox  to  local  antiquaries, 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Brock  to  be  the  base  of  a  proposed  north-east 
thirteenth  century  tower,  and  utilized  from  early  times  as  a  sacristy. 

The  Church  of  Netheravon  was  next  visited.  It  has  a  remarkable 
west  portal,  of  very  rude  and  early  character.  Two  pilasters,  with 
cushioned  caps  roughly  sculptured,  the  one  with  a  lion,  the  other 
with  an  ape,  or  some  other  quadruped,  carry  a  plain  circular  soflSt 
and  arch  of  great  depth ;  the  north  and  south  sides  of  this  stage  of 
tower  are  panelled  with  flint  and  stone,  and  have  small  Norman 
doorways,  now  walled  up.  The  internal  arch  is  of  like  character, 
and  also  has  wide  joints ;  the  nave  has  late  Transitional  piers  and 
arcades.  Mr.  Brock  suggested  that  this  west  doorway  was  once 
internal,  and  formed  the  chancel  arch  of  the  central  tower  of  an 
aisleless  Church,  apparently  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  eleventh 
century,  an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Picton  coincided. 

The  drive  was  then  continued  to  Amesbury,  where  the  party  was 
reinforced  by  about  eighty  of  the  Newbury  Field  Club,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Walter  Monby,  F.S.A.,  Professor  Rupert  Jones, 
and  others.  The  united  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Church,  where 
they  were  met  by  The  Vicar  (Rev.  A.  W.  Phelps),  at  whose  request 
Mr.  Brock  described  the  principal  architectural  features  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  low  square  central 
tower,  from  which  a  spire  appears  to  have  been  demolished.  The 
walls  of  the  nave  are  Norman,  with  inserted  windows,  but  the  other 
limbs  were  re-built  and  enlarged  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  considerably  later,  and  Decorated  windows  are 
inserted  into  the  chancel  between  the  lancets.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  a  good  example  of  hammer-beam  construction,  with  ornamental 
tie-beams  and  braces.  There  is  a  late  south  aisle,  and  opening  from 
the  north  transept  is  a  chantry  chapel,  with  an  excellent  two-light 
window  in  east  gable,  divided  by  a  shaft  with  foliage  cap  of  about 
1240.  Mr.  Brock  gave  an  account  of  Amesbury  Priory,  founded 
in  880  by  Queen  Elf  rida,  as  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  and  which  grew 
to  be  one  of  great  magnificence.  At  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries 
almost  all  the  conventual  buildings  were  destroyed.  It  seemed  dear 
that  the  proportions  more  resembled  a  conventual  than  a  parish 
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Chnrchj  and  on  the  north  wall  is  a  corbel-table  marking  the  old 
eloister  roof  and  the  walled-up  doorways,  while  at  the  east  end  were 
traces  of  other  boildings  having  existed  against  the  north  transept. 
TLeie  are,  however,  documentary  evidences  that  the  conventual 
Cbarch  was  destroyed.  Could  its  destruction  have  been  averted  ? 
Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  want  of  symmetry  in  plan. 
The  chancel  leans  to  the  north,  and  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  is 
set  askew,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  was  offered,  instances  of 
leaning,  both  to  north  and  south,  being  mentioned,  and  in  reply  to 
the  theory  that  the  inclination  indicated  the  rising  of  the  sun  on 
the  day  of  founding,  Mr.  Brock  said  an  inexplicable  &ct  was,  that 
in  no  case  known  to  him  where  the  day  of  founding  was  known  did 
the  indined  axia  exactly  correspond  with  the  sun's  position. 

After  luncheon  at  the  school-room,  the  visitors  walked  through 
the  park,  by  the  site  of  the  nunnery  to  the  earthworks  known  as 
"  Vespasian's  Camp,''  of  which  Professor  Rupbrt  Jonbs  gave  an 
interesting  account.  These  ramparts  follow  the  contour  of  a  hill- 
side overlooking  the  Avon,  and  are  on  plan  an  elliptic  curve,  with 
closed  end,  containing  an  area  of  S9  acres,  and  commanding  the 
nver  and  opposite  bank :  they  are  formed  by  a  vallum  with  outer 
ditch,  but  are  much  obscured  and  broken  by  the  planting  of  trees 
and  the  formation  of  pleasure-g^unds  upon  them.  Lord  Nelson 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  to  Bratton  Camp,  allowing  for  the 
existence  of  a  river  here,  and  suggested  a  common  origin.  Mr. 
Brock  said  these  earthworks  had  been  much  misunderstood.  This 
camp  was  certainly  used  by  the  Romans,  as  a  few  of  their  coins 
fomid  on  die  site  proved,  but  here  and  elsewhere  they  simply  utilized 
works  already  existing,  formed  by  the  Britons,  not  as  mere  military 
stations,  nor  yet  burial  places,  but  as  oppida,  lines  of  defence  on  the 
hill-tops,  within  which  they  erected  their  wigwams  of  branches  or 
dog  out  pits,  and  folded  their  cattle  at  night.  They  followed  every 
contour  of  the  ground  in  their  trenches  and  banks,  and  where  a  river 
was  not  at  hand,  probably  got  water  as  the  shepherds  on  the  downs 
did  now,  by  puddled  ''dew  ponds/'  wherein  the  rainfall  was  stored. 

The  Members  then  proceeded  to  Stonehenge,  the  whole  area  of 
which  was  literally  crowded  with  archesologists.     IStanding  upon  a 
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fallen  stone,  which  served  as  a  rostrum  to  the  successive  speakers, 
Lord  Nelson  pleaded  for  the  conservation  of  Stonehenge,  by  setting 
upright  a  now  prostrate  triHthon  on  the  western  side,  which  was 
known  to  have  fallen  in  1797,  and  by  pushing  back  and  swuring 
one  of  the  two  large  single  stones  of  the  inner  ellipse,  which  new- 
leans  threateningly  upon  an  inner  obelisk,  and  must,  if  not  attended 
to,  fall  within  a  short  time.     The  exact  position  and  appearance  of 
the  fallen  trilithon  are  known,  and  the  restoration  could  be  effected 
without  risk  by  present  mechanical  appliances.     Mr.  Cunnington 
then   gave  a  general  description  of  the  various  circles  and  ellipses, 
every  stone  having  been  previously  lettered  in  chalk  by  the  speaker 
to  facilitate  identification.     The  largest  stones,  he  explained,  were 
"  sarsens,*'  remains  of  a  bed  of  sand  which,  ages  since,  was  deposited 
above  the  chalk.     They  were  formed  by  the  agglutinizing  of  some 
particles   into  silicious  sandstones,  and  were  left  exposed  on  the 
surface  when  the  looser  portions  were  washed  away.     These  sarsens 
were  found  abundantly  in  some  of  the  valleys  on  the  Marlborough 
Downs.     The  obelisks  were  considerably  smaller,  and  were  of  two 
varieties   of  stone,  one  a  homstone  and  the  other  *'  diabase "  (the 
former  scarcely  an  accurate  term),  both  igneous  rocks,  but  neither 
of  which  could  be  found  in  England  or  Wales.    These  were  all  grey, 
or  of  various  shades  of  green  and  black.     The  middle  or  altar-stone 
was  grey,  and  was  a  micaceous  sandsone,  possibly  derived  from  the 
coal-measures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome.     In  the  constmction 
of  this  building — whatever  its  purpose— a  high  mechanical  know- 
ledge and    very  great  skill  were  displayed,  the  more  surprising 
since  it  was  probably  done  without  the  use  of  iron  tools.     Construc- 
tive ability  was  shown  not  alone  in  the  transport  and  setting  up  of 
these  huge  stones,   but  in  the  syst<em  of  mortise  and  tenon  and 
"joggle  tenon ''  employed  to  secure  the  transverse  slabs. 

Mr.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
which  had  been  conjecturally  derived  from  Hengist,  hanging,  or 
suspended,  stones,  and  stones  of  hanging,  or  gibbets.  He  favoured 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Stane-ing  or  field  of  stones ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate, 
standing  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  an  acropolis  of  some  three  hundred 
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barrows.  As  to  its  object,  it  neither  resembled  a  cromlech,  temple, 
nor  place  of  worship,  but  partook  of  the  characteristics  of  all  these  :  he 
however  was  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  for  sun-worship. 

Professor  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
T.  CuxTON  FiDLEB,  M.I.C.E.,  of  Cork,  on  the  astronomical  theories 
as  to  Stonehenge.     The  author  detailed  trigonometrical  co-ordinate 
surveys  and  mathemetical  calculations  made  by  himself  and  two 
other  engineers,  during  a  week  spent  at  Stonehei^,  and  stated  that 
the  result,  after  allowing  corrections  for  the  apparent,  as  distinguished 
dnooi  the  true,  horizon  and  position  of  sun,  and  also  for  the  cyclical 
change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ellipse,  proved  that  the  Friar's  Heel 
is  so  situated,  and  the  axis  and  centre  of  the  building  are  so  arranged, 
as  to  mark  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice.     The  priest 
at  the  altar,  situated  in  the  apsidal  end  of  the  horseshoe,  or  a  wor- 
shipper in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  would  see  the  sun  rising  out  of 
the  Friar's  Heel  stone.     As  this  arrangement,  if  a  mere  coincidence, 
had  a  range  of  probabilities  of  1400  to  1  against  the  Friar's  Heel 
being  pitched  within  the  earthworks  within  a  semi-diameter  of  the 
eorrect  portion,  the  theory  that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple  for  sun- 
worship,  was,  in  the  author's  opinion,  established  by  the  result  of 
his  observations.    In  this  theory  Professor  Rufebt  Jones  concurred, 
and  in  introducing  Mr.  Fidler's  paper  on  the  astronomical  value  of 
the  stone  called  the  ''  Friar's  Heel,"  ^  he  offered  some  observations 
on  the  approximate  coincidence  of  the  number  of  the  stones  of  the 
several  circles  with  the  divisions  of  time  in  the  year  and  smaller 
seasonal  or  diurnal  periods.     He  also  reasoned  on  the  probability  of 
the  structure  having  been  a  place  of  sanctity    (in  all  likelihood 
devoted  to  solar  worship)  whether  its  sanctity  were  derived  from 
ancestor-worship,  or  from  having  burials  accumulated  in  and  about 
it,  as  we  make  our  Churches  our  mausolea. 

Mr.  Waltbk  Money,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  a  paper,  referring  in 
his  introductory  remarks  to  his  explorations  of  Wiltshire  barrows, 
in  conjunction  with  Canon  Greenwell.  He  had  very  little  doubt 
that  Stonehenge  belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age,  a  view  in  which  he 

'  ProfeflsoT  Kupert  Jones  adds,  "  I  have  no  moral  doubt  that  the  '  Friar'a 
Heel'  ifl  a  ooiraption  of  some  old  British  term  of  the  stone  and  its  use.'* 
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believed  Sir  John  Lubbock  concurred.  He  thought  it  very  similar 
in  character  to  the  temples  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, consisting  of  uncovered  pillars  erected  in  the  open  air. 
Stones  were  the  simplest  materials,  and  circles  the  simplest  form  in 
which  to  arrange  them ;  and  these  circles  were  the  memorials  of  great 
events,  the  meeting-places  of  armies,  the  burial-places  of  chieftains, 
and  were  regarded  as  sacred  spots.  The  stones  here  were  arranged 
exactly  as  those  described  by  the  Jews.  Its  appearance  proclaimed 
the  antiquity  of  Stonehenge,  but  its  magnitude  and  grandeur  declared 
that  the  people  who  first  raised  the  ponderous  blocks  of  stone  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  not  so  rude  and  un-educated  as  had  Jbeen  asserted. 

Mr.  Mtsrs,  F.S.A.,  urged  the  higher  antiquity  of  Abury  over 
Stonehenge,  from  its  greater  rudeness.  Stonehenge  could  not  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Morgan  suggested,  a  group  of  unearthed  cromlechs : 
none  of  those  in  Brittany,  Cornwall,  or  Ireland  had  any  approxi- 
mation to  this  :  neither  could  it  be  compared  in  any  way  to  Baalbec,^ 
which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  refined  examples  of  classic 
work,  and  far  surpassed  anything  in  Rome. 

Professor  Rufeet  Jones,  Lord  Nklbon,  and  others  having  dis- 
cussed the  possible  derivation  of  the  name — ^as  to  which  it  appeared 
that  no  theory  found  acceptance  by  any  other  than  the  propounder— 
Mr.  J.  A.  PicTON,  F.S.A.,  said  the  coincidence  between  the  position 
of  the  Friar's  Heel  and  the  altar-stone,  and  the  position  of  the  sun 
at  the  summer  solstice  was  so  marked  that  it  might  be  taken  as  an 
accepted  theory  that  the  object  of  this  erection  was  sun-worship. 
He  would  try  to  deal  with  Stonehenge  without  any  pre-conoeived 
theory,  and  discarding  all  traditions,  would  simply  examine  the 
fELcts.  He  saw  before  him  certain  phenomena  and  facts,  and  asked 
to  what  inference  did  they  lead  ?    Before  him  were  parts  of  two 

'  It  ahonld,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  oompariBon  with  Baalbec  has  no 
reference  to  the  richly-ornamented  temples,  which  were  erected  in  a  later  age ; 
but  to  the  huge  f  oondation-stones,  probably  of  Phoenician  workmanship,  of  which 
the  architects  of  those  highly-finished  temples  availed  themselves,  and  which  are 
the  largest  stones  known  in  the  world,  as  shaped  by  masons,  and  moved  into 
position.  The  weight  of  each  of  them  is  calculated  to  be  above  900  tons !  and 
besides  these  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  appear  of  insignificant  proportions,  as  not 
one  of  them  exceeds  60  tons.    See  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  p.  68.    [En.] 
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eircles  of  small,  irregular,  round,  unhewn  stones,  and  between  and 
outside  these,  other  circles  or  parts  of  circles  of  tooled  stones,  squared, 
and  provided,  some  with  mortise-holes  and  others  with  tenons. 
Was  it  not  probable  that  the  unhewn  stones  were  the  older  of  the 
two  series  ?  Elsewhere  they  found  cromlechs  and  monoliths, 
with  no  histoiy  attached  to  them,  at  most  a  vague  tradition  that 
tliey  were  erected  before  the  use  of  tools  was  known.  At  Avebury 
thej  had  traces  of  circles  of  rude,  large,  unhewn  stones :  here,  at 
Stonehenge,  were  small  stones  of  this  class  associated  with  large 
wrought  ones.  How  and  when  were  these  stones  wrought?  They 
mogt  be  posterior  to  unhewn  stones,  and  the  latter  must  be  attributed 
to  a  period  before  the  Roman  invasion  :  he  defied  anyone  to  produce 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  hewn  stone  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
Soman  conquest*  But  these  monuments  could  not  have  been  so 
late  as  the  Saxon  conquest,  for  the  chroniclers  would  have  described 
their  erection,  whereas  they  were  silent.  Inigo  Jones'  hypothesis 
tbat  Stonehenge  was  a  Roman  work  had  been  received  with  ridicule, 
and  he  was  probably  wrong  in  attributing  it  to  such  a  polished  and 
coltored  people  as  the  Romans,  but  he  might  have  been  correct  had 
he  regarded  it  as  a  last  expiring  effort  of  the  partially-civilized 
heathen  devotees  of  the  ancient  religion  to  assert  their  faith.  As 
to  hom  the  stones  were  wrought,  it  had  been  surmised  that  flint 
implements  were  used,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  that  such  hard 
sandstones  could  have  been  cut  with  flints.  Bronze  tools  may  have 
been  employed,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  magnificent  workft 
of  the  Egyptians  were  executed  with  bronze  implements.  Even  the 
Bomans  had  scarcely  adopted  the  use  of  iron  before  the  first  Punic 
War.  The  hewn  circles  were  constructed  with  what  are  called  sarsen 
stones,  that  is,  stones  not  quarried  but  found  in  superficial  deposits. 
The  facts  as  they  stand  would  certainly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
hewn  and  unhewn  circles  are  of  different  periods,  the  latter  entirely 
prfr-historicy  the  former  of  the  early  Romano-British  period. 

Mr.  CuHNiKGiON  replied,  stating  that,  elaborate  as  the  calculations 
qnoted  by  Professor  Jones  might  be,  between  the  altar-stone  and 
the  Friar's  Heel  was  a  recumbent  block  now  known  as  the 
'^Slaughtering  Stone,''  but  which,  as  his  grandfather  had  proved. 
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formerly  stood  upright.  If  it  was  erect,  it  would  completely  hide 
the  view  of  the  Friar^s  Heel  from  the  altar,  and  thus  would  alto- 
gether dispose  of  this  ingenious  theory. 

Professor  Rupeut  Jones,  however,  submitted  that  the  intermediate 
stone — which  may  once  have  stood  upright,  and  then  interrupted  the 
view  of  the  sun  on  the  special  hour  on  the  Friar's  Heel — might  have 
been  intended  as  an  obstruction  by  an  opposing  sect^  whether  it  was 
ever  set  up  or  not. 

Mr.  Broce:,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Picton  and  others,  reasoned  that 
the  hewn  stones  were  not  subsequent  in  erection  to  the  obelisks,  for 
the  scaffolding  or  inclined  planes  of  earth  used  to  erect  the  cross- 
beams on  the  large  stones  would  have  displaced  or  buried  the  shorter 
stones.     The  work — he  thought — must  l>e  regarded  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Amesbury,  said  that  over  one  of  the  detached 
stones  near  the  outer  trench  the  sun  could  be  seen  at  setting  on  the 
shortest  day :  but  it  appeared  there  was  no  proof  that  a  stone  ever 
existed  on  the  raised  place  indicated  from  which  to  take  observations. 

After  a  perambulation  of  the  enclosure,  the  parties  separated,  the 
Members  of  the  Association  returning  to  Devizes  by  the  direct  road 
across  the  Plain,  and  by  Bedhorn. 

At  .the  evening  meeting  Mr.  J.  T.  Buaosss  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  ^'  Devizes  Castle,''  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  author, 
will  be  found  in  this  Magazine.  At  its  conclusion,  the  President 
thanked  Mr.  Burgess  for  his  very  full  account  of  the  Castle,  and 
more  particularly  his  explanatory  references  to  other  earthworks, 
and  said  that  the  matter  thus  brought  before  them  by  a  gentleman 
so  well  acquainted  with  old  castles  and  earthworks,  could  not  but 
form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  future  history  of  the  place. 
He  concurred  with  Mr.  Burgess  that  the  old  entrance  was  probably 
by  Castle  Lane,  and  that  opinion  coincided  with  the  lines  laid  do^n 
by  Leland.  He  had  himself  walked  the  previous  day  by  a  green 
lane,  where  the  boundary  of  the  Old  Park  estate  was  marked  by  a 
very  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  he  believed  that  ground  had  always 
been  granted  along  with  the  castle,  as  a  dowry,  in  olden  times,  to 
the  Queens  of  England.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Burgess's  enquiry  where 
the  fish-pond  and  mill  belonging  to  the  castle  were  situated,  Mr. 
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CuxifiKOToy  said  he  was  strongly  of  opinion,  and  had  been  for  many 
vears,  that  the  valley  below  was  dammed  across,  and  probably 
sufficient  water  was  retained  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fish.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  more  than  a  morass  there,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  sheet  of  water  of  some  size.  When  the  railway  was  being  con- 
stnicted,  and  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  were  being  dug  out,  the 
ground  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  was  just  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  that  would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  pond ;  and 
contained,  what  to  his  mind  was  conclusive,  namely,  fresh-water 
shells,  such  as  were  now  found  in  great  abundance  in  Drew's  pond. 
His  impression  was  that  this  sheet  of  water  might  have  been  as 
Iwge  as  Drew^s  Pond.  There  might  have  been  a  windmill  on  the 
castle  mound  at  the  time  the  place  was  occupied  as  a  castle.  It 
was  certain  that  during  the  past  century  two  windmills  stood  there 
which  were  used  for  grinding  snuff. 

^Ix,  Brock  said  an  old  plan  of  the  borough  showed,  some  way 
down  the  valley  following  the  lines  of  the  ancient  water-course,  a 
small  quadrangular  enclosure,  surrounded  by  water,  which  would 
*Bswer  extremely  well  to  the  site  of  a  mill,  and  if  they  supposed 
that  abnve  this  there  was  an  embankment,  as  Mr.  Cunningtou 
raggested,  they  would  get  motive  power  sufficient  for  the  mill,  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  castle  generally.  He  was  glad  that  Mr. 
Burgess  and  himself  were  both  agreed  as  to  the  building  which 
many  people  had  supposed  to  be  the  keep  :  they  agreed  pretty  nearly 
•8  to  the  site.  As  to  the  shape  of  it  they  differed  :  he  could  not 
^iric  it  was  square,  but  round  or  octagonal  or  some  other  form,  but 
not  square.  It  was  misleading  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  line 
^kat  all  Norman  keeps  were  quadrangular,  for  such  was  by  no  means 
the  case. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  then  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the 
stone  circle  south  of  Silbury,  which  had  been  deferred  for  discussion 
b)  this  evening,  and  he  invited  the  opinion  of  Members  of  the 
Association  as  to  the  probable  object  and  intention  of  that  circle. 
Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  conducting  the  Members  to  it  on 
Wednesday,  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Cunnington  that  Stukeley 
mentioned  ''  an  oblong  work  of  stones  '^  as  having  stood  on  that  spot. 
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and  as  having  been  then  recently  demolished.  He  had  since  tarned 
to  the  passage^  and  though  he  found  the  dimensions  there  given 
differed  very  much  from  those  of  the  circle  he  had  uncovered,  being 
put  at  850  instead  of  £61  feet,  yet  the  position  was  so  accurately 
defined,  as  ''  upon  the  heath  south  of  Silbury/'  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  it  could  have  referred  to  any  other  circle.  He  would  then 
hail  Dr.  Stukeley  as  a  witness  to  what  he  believed  was  generally 
accepted  by  all  who  had  visited  the  spot,  but  what  may  now  be 
considered  a  positive  certainty,  that  the  circle  in  question  was  not 
natural,  but  placed  there-  by  the  hand  of  man,  though  it  had  been 
demolished  and  the  foundations  buried  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  forgotten  until  he  discovered  and  unearthed  it  two  years 
since.  Then  came  the  question,  for  what  object  was  it  placed  there? 
Calling  to  mind  its  very  commanding  position,  with  Silbury  full  in 
sight,  and  with  Abury  also  visible,  to  the  north,  almost  immediately 
behind  Silbury ;  and  with  the  termination  of  the  Kennet  avenue, 
the  "  Sanctuary  *'  on  Overton  Hill,  also  in  full  view,  it  was  scarcely 
conceivable  but  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  those 
monuments.  He  however  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
others  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  the  diameter — 261  feet — ^was  a  very  large  one, 
too  large  to  make  it  in  any  degree  probable  that  it  could  have  had  a 
sepulchral  origin.  Possibly  it  might  have  had  some  reference  to 
assemblies  of  some  kind  in  connection  with  the  large  circle  at 
Abury. 

Mr.  Brock  ^suggested  that  the  question  should  be  studied  on 
paper,  by  means  of  a  map  on  a  large  scale,  showing  the  exact  relative 
positions  of  these  several  relics  of  antiquity.  They  would  then  be 
in  a  better  position  to  consider  their  probable  bearing  on  one  another. 

And  the  PRESiDEirr  terminated  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the 
Members  would  hardly  like  to  commit  themselves  to  an  off-hand 
opinion  on  a  fresh  discovery  of  this  kind :  though  it  might  hereafter 
turn  out  to  be  a  most  interesting  discovery  in  helping  to  form  a 
theory  as  to  the  use  of  Silbury  and  Abury. 

Some  drawings  of  cromlechs  and  other  remarkable  stones,  by 
Mrs.  Coifox,  of  Bridport,  were  then  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brock. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  21st. 

A  Teiy  interestiDg  excursion  to  Bowood  and  Lacock  tempted  an 
increased  number  of  archaeologists  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  those  charming  seats.     The  first  stopping-place 
was  at  Bromham,  where  the  Rbctob  (Bev.  E.  B.  Edgell)  conducted 
the  party  over  the  Churchy  and  described  the  wretched  state  in  which 
he  foond  it  on  his  coming  to  the  incumbency — ^the  late  Rector,  who 
held  the  living  for  sixty-five  years,  having  been  an  absentee.     It 
has  a  fine  central  tower  and  spire,  and  an  Early  English  chancel, 
and  was  restored  a  few  years  since  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Slater, 
lie  plan  of  it  is  unusual  and  disproportionate,  occasioned  by  the 
addition,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a  large  aisle,  transept  and 
chanky,  to  the  south  of  what  was  not  a  cruciform  Church.     This 
chantry  forms  a  chancel  aisle,  and  is  a  gem  of  Late  Perpendicular 
work :  it  was  built  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  Lord  St.  Armand,  and 
has  an  embattled  parapet  enriched  with  panelling  and  an  eastern 
canopy,  a  fiat  panelled  roof,  painted  and  gilt  with  heraldic  devices, 
and,  happily,  untouched  by  the  restorer's  brush.     In  the  centre 
stands  an  altar-tomb   (to  Sir  R.  Tocotes,  who  died  about  1492,) 
made  of  Purbeek  marble,  with  recumbent  effigy  of  alabaster.     There 
are  also  canopied  tombs  and  monuments  to  the  families  of  the 
Beanchamps  and  Bayntons,  having  an  unusual  wealth  of  enamelled 
brasses,   and  on  the  wall  are  three  undertaker's  helmets  of   the 
sixteenth  century*     No  little  interest  was  shown  in  the  tomb  of  the 
poet  Moore,  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  occupied 
Sloperton  Cottage  in  this  parish,  and  to  whose  memory  the  west 
window  was  only  last  year  filled  with  stained  glass.    In  a  field  near 
the  village  some  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were  visited,  and  described 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  and  Mr.  W.  Cunnington.     Ihe  portions 
uncovered  consist  of  parts  of  two  tesselated  pavements,  adjoining 
one  another,  though  slightly  difiering  in  level,  the  more  elaborate 
one  having  a  gnilloche  pattern  executed  in  black,  brown,  grey,  and 
^  tesBerae  of  chalk  and  clay,  and  close  by  are  traces  of  a  hypocaust. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  at  Wans,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Ferlucio,  except  another  portion  of  the  Roman  road  running 
from  Bath  to  Marlborough,  the  same  road  which,  on  a  previous  day. 
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had  caused  so  much  discussion  as  to  the  point  where  it  approaches 
Silbury.     Thence  a  pretty  drive  through  the  park  to  Bowood  House, 
which  had  been  thrown  open  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.    The  principal  front,  which  faces  souths  has  a  large  por- 
tico, carried  by  ten  Doric  columns,  and  in  the  pediment  are  sculptured 
the  family  arms.     To  the  left  has  been  added  a  long  wing,  the 
elevation  imitated,  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  century,  from  a 
portion  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro.     The  entrance  hall  is 
paved  with  tesselated  marble,  and  contains  statuary  and  two  large 
frescoes,  representing  scenes  in  the  Trojan  war.     A  grand  staircase 
leads  to  the  principal  suite  of  apartments,  wherein  a  couple  of  hours 
were  well  spent  in  examining  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and  china. 
On  leaving  Bowood  luncheon  at  the  "  Lansdowne  Arms,''  Deny 
Hill,  was  the  next  object ;    and  then  the  party  proceeded  towards 
Lacock,  halting  on  the  road  to  see  the  Tudor  gate-house  at  Spye 
Park,  which  once  formed  part  of  Bromham  Hall ;  and  again  on  the 
declivity  of  Bowden   Hill,  to  examine  the  vaulted  conduit-house, 
which  supplies  Lacock  Abbey  with  water,  and  here  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  as  to  its  probable  date.     Mr.  Wkight,  who  quoted  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Talbot,  stated  that  it  was  a  structure  of  the  time  of 
Edwai*d  YI.,  an  assertion  to  which  Mr.   Brock  could  not  at  all 
agree.     Mr.  Christian  considered  it  a  most  beautiful  work,  noticing 
especially  the  stone  roof,  the  slabs  overlying,  and  moulded  at  the 
overlap,  and  confidently  attributed  it  to  the  fourteenth  century.^ 
He  also  pointed  out  the  ribbed  vaulting  beneath  the  roof  and  the 
doorway,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mr.    PiCTOK  detected   features  in  this  structure  resembling  in  a 
striking  manner  some  that  were  to  be  seen  in  Rosslyn  Chapel. 

Note, — In  connection  with  this  subject  the  following  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Devizes  Gazette,  is  here  re- 
produced in  extenso : — 

^  Mr.  Talbot  remarks  on  the  above,  "  But  both  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Christian 
modified  their  first  views  before  they  left  the  place,  the  latter  gentleman  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  was  put  together  at  one  time,  but  with  the  in- 
corporation of  older  material.  Even  this  modified  view  however,  I  am  convinced, 
cannot  be  maintained." 
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''  To  the  Editor  of  the  Devizes  Gazette, 
"  Sir, — I  observe,  by  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Archspological  Association,  on  the  21st,  that  my  suggestion  that  the 
Condait  House  on  Bowden  Hill  was  probably  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  was  generally  taken  exception  to.     I  am,  glad, 
therefore,  that  I  did  furnish  Mr.  Wright  with  that  suggestion,  or, 
apparently,  the  building  would  have  been,  without  question,  set  down 
bv  the  authorities  there  present  to  a  wrong  date,  very  much  earlier 
than  the  true  one.     I  wish,  indeed,  they  could  prove  their  case.     I 
eboald  be  delighted  to  find  that  I  have  there,  really,  the  Conduit 
House  of  the  nuns  and  not  merely  its  successor,  a  mediaeval  and  not 
a  Renaissance  building.     But  I  cannot  see  a  chance  of  such  a  happy 
rabversion  of  my  present  opinion.     Mr.  Christian  is  reported  as 
hariDg  assigned  *'  the  stone  roof,  the  slabs  overlying  and  moulded 
at  the  overlap,''  and,  I  presume,  the  transverse  arch  ribs  which 
rapport  it,  without  doubt,  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  have 
divorced  the  doorway  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  treated  it  as 
an  insertion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  later  than  its  real  date. 
Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are 
skilled  architectural  critics,  would  adhere  to  his  opinion,  if  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining  the  other  architectural  re- 
mains of  this  place.     There  is  no  part  of  this  little  building  which 
does  not,  to  my  mind,  proclaim  it  the  work  of  Sir  William  Shering- 
ton.    The  plinth,  or  base  moulding  of  the  walls,  the  doorway  and 
the  tabling  of  the  roof,  are  all  to  be  matched  in  his  work  at  the 
Abbey.    The  arched  ribs,  which  support  the  roof,  have  a  plain 
circular  section,  and  such  a  section  might  be  found  in  fourteenth 
century  work,  but  they  have  not  the  look  of  fourteenth  century 
work.     On    the   other  hand,   the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  lowest 
room  in  the  tower  at  the  Abbey,  which  is  entirely  the  work  of 
Sberington,  has  ribs  of  a  plain  circular  section.     The  projecting 
mouldings  on  the  stones  of  the  roof,  which  overlap  the  joints,  may 
be  observed  in  the  tabling  of  Sherington's  buttresses  and  chimneys 
at  the  Abbey.     Over  the  doorway,  and  also  on  the  east  wall,  there 
^  the  remains  of  some  elaborate  Renaissance  ornament,  very  much 
worn  by  the  weather.     When  I  was  examining  the  building,  one 
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dsLj,  in  a  favoarable  lights  some  years  ago,  I  detected  the  arms  of 
Sherington  over  the  doorway^  bat  I  should  not  have  recognised  them 
if  I  had  not  been  familiar  with  them.  Shortly  after  that,  I  obtained 
a  copy  of  Dingley's  '  History  from  Marble,'  in  which  he  has  given 
a  sketch  of  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Sherington,  impaled  with 
those  of  his  third  wife,  Grace  Faringdon  (three  unicorns,  passant) 
as  being  then  in  glass  at  the  Abbey,  and  he  says  the  very  same  are 
cut  in  stone  over  the  door  of  the  Conduit  on  Bowden  Hill.  This 
was  in  1684.  The  glass  is  now  gone,  but  I  have  specimens  of  the 
same  arms  on  tiles.  It  may  be  farther  remarked  that  Sherington's 
buildings  are  of  particularly  solid  and  beautiful  construction,  and,  in 
some  respects,  very  similar  to  mediaeval  work.  Indeed,  a  friend  of 
mine^  an  architect,  on  seeing  a  pair  of  octagonal  chimneys,  at  the 
Abbey,  could  not  at  first  believe  that  they  were  not  part  of  the 
monastic  building,  but  erected  after  the  dissolution.  I  consider, 
then,  that  Sherington  re^built  the  Conduit  House  of  the  nuns,  for 
we  know  that  they  drew  their  water-supply  from  Bowden  Hill,  from 
a  very  early  date,  and,  if  so,  it  follows  that  the  building  cannot  be 
earlier  than  1540,  nor  later  than  1566.  Conceiving  that  Sherington 
would  hardly  be  able  to  erect  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  I 
suggested  that  it  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of  £dward  VI.^ 
but  it  may  possibly  be  later.  After  writing  so  much  of  my  letter, 
I  have  re-examined  the  Conduit  House  carefully  to-day.  I  have  no 
hesitation,  whatever,  in  maintaining  my  previously-expressed  opinion, 
and  will  undertake  to  prove  it  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  going  into  the  evidence.  The  transverse  arches  which  support 
the  roof,  five  in  number,  are  all  constructed  with  large  key-stones. 
If  they  had  been  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  would  probably 
have  been  constructed  with  centre  joints. 

''  Had  I  been  able  to  accompany  the  members  of  the  Association 
when  they  visited  the  Churches  of  Devizes,  I  should  have  called 
attention  to  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed,^  viz.^ 
that  the  tower  of  St.  John's  Church  has  been  partly  re-built.  This 
is  not  apparent  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  but  on  the  inside  the 

'  Mr.  Talbot  subsequently  writes,  "  Mr.  Brock  has  informed  me  in  a  letter  that 
be  did  call  attention  on  the  spot  to  some  of  the  eyidenoes  of  such  le-building." 
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intersecting  arcade  which  originally  was  carried  round  the  walls  of 

the  lantern  is  omitted  in  those  portions  which  have  heen  re-built. 

Abo,  in  those  Norman  windows  which  have  been  re-built  with  the 

origiQal  stones,  r^ard  has  been  paid  to  appearances  externally,  but 

not  iotemally.      In    the  interior,  stones  carved  with  ornamental 

details,  which  do  not  correspond,  are  placed  in  juxta-position,  and 

the  conclusion  follows  that,  at  the  period  when  this  partial  re-building 

of  the  tower  walls  took  place    (not  improbably  in  the  fifbeenth 

ceoiaiy)  the  Norman  lantern  was  no  longer  intended  to  be  left  open 

to  the  Church.     If  it  were  now  to  be  re-opened,  by  the  removal  of 

the  intervening  floor,  the  alteration  would  be  the  reverse  of  an  im- 

proTement,  though  we  may  well  regret  that  the  original  arrangement 

has  not  come  down  to  our  time.     The  use  of  a  more  lofty  and  in- 

tncate  intersecting  arcade  on  the  east  wall  of  the  lantern  than  on 

its  other  walls  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  but  not  a  very 

heaotiful  treatment.     It  was  suggested  to  me,  some  time  ago,  with 

gwat  probability,  by  Mr.  Kite,  that  there  was  probably  a  similar 

treatment  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  that  the  present 

^fcade  on  the  east  wall  is,  therefore,  incorrect,  if  regarded  as  a 

wstoration. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

'^C.  H.  Talbot .'' 
''L(u:oci  Abbey,  August  %lth,  1880.^' 

Bejoining  the  carriages  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  short  drive 
brought  the  visitors  to  Bewley  Court,  a  good  example  of  a  small 
swelling  house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  muUioned  and  cusped 
^lidows,  four-centred  porchway,  the  remains  of  an  open  roof,  and 
^Qch  panelling.  And  then  through  the  village  of  Lacock,  which 
^  fall  of  houses  dating  from  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
^Qtories,  with  pent-roof  porches,  grey-tiled  roofs,  and  here  and  there 
'oar-centred  doorways  and  windows ;  and  by  the  village  cross,  a 
^te  Perpendicular  structure,  which,  not  long  since,  has  been  care- 
fully re-erected  by  Mr.  Talbot  of  the  stones  preserved  in  the  Abbey, 
^accordance  with  a  section  and  elevation  drawn  by  Carter. 

Arrired  at  Lacock  Abbey,  the  visitors  were  received  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  who  at  once  conducted  them  round  that  magnificent  relic  of 

^01.  Xa.— KG.   LVI.  » 
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monastic  times,  and  described  the  principal  architectural  features- 
He  remarked  that  the  oldest  portion  of  the  structure  had  been  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Abbey  having  been  founded  by  Ela, 
Countess   of   Salisbury  in  her  own  right,    for  Canonesses  of  St. 
Augustine :  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1232,  and  eight  years 
after  the  foundress  became  the  first  abbess.     Mr.  Talbot  pointed 
out  the  many  alterations  and  changes  which  were  eflfected  by  Sir 
William  Sherington,  who  purchased  the  property  in  1540  or  1541, 
and  converted  it  into  a  manor-house ;  and  by  whom  much  of  the  old 
ntinnery  buildings,  as  the  cloisters,  the  refectory,  the  dormitory, 
the  sacristy,  and  the  chapter-house,  were  retained  with  only  such 
alterations  as  were  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  altered  use.    It  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  here  the  details  of  Mr.  Talbot's  very  lucid 
explanation  of  the  various  parts  of  his  most  interesting  Abbey,  for 
they  are  already  published  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Magazine ' : 
both  exterior  and  interior   were  inspected   by  very  appreciative 
visitors,  and  amongst  the  many  art  treasures  which  the  house  con- 
tained, perhaps  the  most  interesting  were  the  very  early  Calotypes, 
or  Talbotypes,  the  photographic  process  invented  by  the  father  of 
the  present  owner  of  the  Abbey.     It  was  here,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  worked  out  his  experiments  which  resulted  in  the  art  of 
which  photography  was  the  present  development :  so  that  this  was 
really  the  birth-place  and  the  cradle  of  photography.     There  were 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  a  process  of  photo-engraving,  of  great 
capabilities,  invented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  and  called  by  him.Photo- 
glyphic  engraving;    the  finest  specimens  of  which  are  dated  1866. 
After  partaking  of  refreshments  which  had  been  hospitably  pre- 
pared in  the  g^eat  hall,  the  President  begged,  in  the  name  of  the 
Association,  to  thank  Mr.  Talbot  for  his  very  great  kindness  in 
explaining  so  clearly  the  beauties  and  the  antiquities  of  his  noble 
mansion.     They  would  remember  that  in  his  opening  address  he 
had  assured  them  they  would  have  a  rich  treat  in  visiting  Lacock 
Abbey,  and  he  was  extremely  glad  to  find  that  the  worthy  owner 
had  studied  its  history  so  closely,  and  had  taken  such  great  care  of 

»  Vol.  xii.,  pp.  221—233.    "  On  the  Existing  Structure  of  Lacock  Abbey,"  by 
C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq. 
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it.  In  passing  through  the  village  thej  had  seen  the  cross  which 
lie  had  restored^  and  also  so  much  of  interest  in  the  houses — for 
almost  every  building  in  the  village  had  something  about  it  worthy 
of  examination — that  it  was  to  be  regretted  they  had  not  been  able 
to  spend  the  whole  day  there.  They  could  not  have  been  received 
more  handsomely  than  they  had  been  by  Mr.  Talbot^  who  had  so 
liberally  provided  for  their  bodily  necessities  as  well  as  for  their 
mental  improvement. 

On  departing  from  Lacock  Abbey^  which  was  done  with  much 
Rgret,  the  members  visited^  under  Mr.  Talbot's  g^idance^  a  large 
fourteenth-century  barn :  the  structure  was  very  plain^  but  unusually 
urregolar  in  plan^  the  timbers  of  each  bay  being  of  different  height* 
and  framing.  They  also  visited  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Cyriac. 
To  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  the  vaulted  Talbot  Chapel^  originally 
a  Lady  Chapel,  of  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  Church 
plate  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  Mr.  Lambert  said  that 
old  Chorch  plate  was  fast  disappearing  from  our  Churches,  for 
new  fashions  and  new  shapes  were  usurping  the  place  of  older  and 
better  patterns.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  ciiorium  of  the  ancient 
&ith :  he  knew  of  nothing  like  it,  and  if  he  were  to  place  a  date 
npon  it,  he  should  say  it  was  about  the  date  of  Henry  VI. ;  but  a 
fiiorium  it  was,  most  certainly. 

FromLacock  the  membersdrove  by  the  shortest  route  back  toDe  vizes. 

At  tiie  evening  meeting,  which  was  the  closing  assembly  of  the 
Congress,  and  at  which  the  members  were  hospitably  entertained 
V  the  Mayor ;  the  Borough  Maces  and  Regalia  were  first  examined 
^7  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  P.S.A.  He  said  maces  were  really  most 
^cient  weapons  of  warfare,  which  were  used  by  ecclesiastics  in  their 
quarrels.  There  had  been  very  very  fighting  bishops,  and  ecclesiastics 
W  virtue  of  their  ofiSce,  being  forbidden  to  shed  blood,  used  maces 
in  preference  to  the  sword.  Maces  had  always  been  considered  to 
represent  authority,  and  they  found  that  in  the  very  earliest  times 
a  staff  of  office  of  one  kind  or  other  was  invariably  borne  by  the 
leading  patriarch  of  every  tribe,  no  matter  what  tribe  he  belonged 
to.  A  stick,  a  shepherd^s  crook,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  in- 
dicated authority.      They  found   mention  of  a  staff  of  office  in 
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Homer;  and  in  the  Bible;  and  the  staff  was  used  at  all  times, 
so  to  speak^  as  a  standard  or  rallying  point.  The  maoes  then 
were  not  exactly  of  the  pattern  of  those  they  saw  before  them,  and 
they  only  assumed  that  form  after  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second.  The  earliest  mace,  he  believed,  was  to  be  found  at 
the  little  town  of  Hedon,  and  there  was  also  a  very  early  one  at 
Tenterden,  in  Kent.  Maces  originally  were  not  crowned,  but  were 
sometimes  used  as  cups.  One  of  the  maces  before  him  was  in  veiy 
good  condition,  and  was  bolder  than  the  earlier  maces,  for  as  cor- 
porations became  more  and  more  loyal,  after  the  Restoration,  they 
increased  the  size  of  the  crowns,  until  they  developed  into  the  bold 
maces  of  the  time  of  George  the  Third.  The  two  maces  belonging 
to  the  Devizes  Corporation  were  of  the  usual  type,  and  were  made, 
it  seemed,  by  order  of  Thomas  Davis,  who  was  Mayor  of  the  town 
in  the  year  1660.  By  what  right  and  title  the  Mayoress  of  Devizes 
used  a  mace,  perhaps  Mr.  Birch  would  tell  them,  when  he  read  the 
records.  Maces,  as  a  rule^  were  sometimes  used  as  drinking  cups. 
They  had  an  example  of  such  a  one  at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's,  called 
"  The  Godwin  Mace,"  which  on  unscrewing  became  a  cup.  The 
maces  before  him  were  chased  with  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle, 
and  were  carried  before  the  Mayor  on  all  occasions  to  represent 
dignity  and  power.  They  were  of  very  good  type  and  in  very  good 
condition.  There  was  also  a  cup,  and  cover  called  a  Hanap.  Cups 
were  called  Hanaps  because  they  were  mostly  taken  care  of  in  rush 
baskets,  hanaper  being  at  one  time  a  common  expression,  from 
which  we  get  the  word  hamper,  a  basket.  The  cup,  which  was  of 
the  ordinary  type,  of  the  time  of  James  the  First,  1606,  bore 
the  names  of  various  Mayors,  and  was  a  very  good  specimen  of 
work.  He  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  foot  was  the 
exact  pattern  of  those  fine  old  Elizabethan  chalices  which  they  bad 
seen  in  the  Church  at  Bratton.  It  bore  the  London  mark,  and 
must  have  been  made  in  London  for  this  town.  It  was  generally 
carried  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  by  the  ancient  verderer, 
who  bore  the  office  also  of  town  crier  and  beadle :  they  had  seen  that 
officer  on  the  previous  Sunday  morning,  dressed  in  red  and  wearing 
the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  as  the  King's  Verderer.   He  had  endeavoured 
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to  ascertain  from  him  by  what  right  and  title  he  held  that  office,  and 
also  irhether  he  had  any  right  to  carry  the  cup ;  and  he  said  he  was 
not  aware  of  there  being  any  charter  authorising  him  to  do  so  :  all 
he  knew  was  that  he  was  elected  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
and  that  this  cup  was  his  wand  of  office.  Of  the  bowl  he  could  say 
Tery  Uttle,  and  the  town  of  Devizes  could  not  help  him.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  belonged  to  a  society  called  "  The  Brittox  Club  ''— 
he  presumed  that  would  be,  those  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  who 
in  former  days  lived  in  the  Brittox  close  by. — It  bore  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  feathers,  and  was  of  the  date  of  George  the  Second ; 
bat  under  what  circumstances  they  bought  this  punch-bowl  he 
could  not  tell,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  record  and  no  vestige  of 
the  elob,  except,  he  believed,  that  they  met  about  once  a  year.  The 
ladle  was  in  two  pieces.  Originally  it  had  a  very  large  spoon  at 
the  end,  and  they  found  that  type  of  spoon  head  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  James  the  Second.  He  fancied  they  were  used  as  preserving 
spoons  more  than  as  punch  ladles.  The  present  spoon,  which  was 
odIj  of  two  or  three  years  later  date,  had  been  substituted  for  the 
original  ladle,  and  had  been  adjusted  to  the  old  handle,  and  was 
1^  as  a  strainer  for  taking  the  pips  out  of  the  liquor.  The  mace 
he  had  now  to  speak  of  (the  Rector's  mace)  he  did  not  understand. 
He  was  told  it  was  the  Mayoress's  mace.  They  found  a  Mayoresses 
mace  at  Cambridge,  and  at  York  the  Lady  Mayoress  had  a  mace. 
When  James  the  First^s  children  passed  up  to  Scotland  they  were 
preceded  by  a  mace.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  ornament  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  as  a 
role  it  was  carried  immediately  before  the  B^ctor  of  the  parish. 
There  are  four  other  maces,  borne  by  members  of  the  Corporation. 
Two  of  these  have  large  round  brass  heads,  and  are  also  ornamented 
with  portraits  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  They  both  bear 
the  following  inscription ''  This  staff  was  presented  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  Devizes  by  John  Smith  Citizen  of  London  in  commemoration  of  the 
patting  down  of  Poperyand  the  destruction  of  an  Arbitrary  Government 
—1709.^*  The  other  two  staves  are  smaller  and  bear  no  inscription. 
He  would  now  call  attention  to  what  was  not  quite  so  grand  as 
^e  maces  and  cup,  nevertheless  very  important  and  curious.     It  was 
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a  coBTentual  ring  that  was  dug  up  at  Potteme  some  years  back, 
and  bad  been  placed  in  his  hand  by  Mr.  Musselwhite.  In  was  an 
elongated  oval,  and  bore  a  symbol  representing  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
There  was  the  First  Person  in  all  dignity  holding  in  uplifted  hands 
the  Second  Person  on  the  Cross ;  at  His  right  hand  was  a  figure  of 
a  doTe,  and  on  His  left  hand,  filling  up  the  corner  of  the  ring,  was  a 
circle,  and  a  point  within  the  circle,  which  they  all  knew  meant 
Eternity.  There  were  two  fishes,  or  what  he  took  to  be  fishes,  and 
that  they  knew  was  a  Christian  symbol — Icthus.  The  ring  was 
one  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  in  the  finest  preservation,  and  Mr. 
Musselwhite  might  be  very  happy  in  being  its  possessor.  It  might 
be,  he  should  say,  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  earlier. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  was  sure  they  were  all  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lambert  for  the  interesting  account  he  had  given  them  of  the 
regalia.  As  to  the  ring,  he  ventured  to  say  that  he  believed  it  was 
a  Saxon  symbol  of  the  Trinity — God  the  Father  holding  the  crucifix, 
with  the  dove  representing  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  had,  in  a  chapel 
of  his  own,  amongst  the  stones  of  the  chapel  built  into  the  wall, 
one  bearing  a  rough  representation  of  this  emblem,  which  was 
pronounced  to  be  Saxon  work,  only  the  right  hand  was  knocked  off 
and  therefore  there  was  no  Dove. 

Mr.  Lambeet,  ^'  Not  Saxon  1  My  Lord  I  not  Saxon !  I  thirteenth 
century,  or  very  early  fourteenth.  Pray  pardon  my  interruption.'' 
The  ancient  corporate  deeds  and  borough  charters  were  then  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Waltee  Db  Geay  Bibch,  F.R.S.L.,  who  congratulated 
the  authorities  of  the  town  on  the  careful  way  in  which  they  had 
preserved  those  treasures,  and  he  hoped  they  would  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  years  to  come.  He  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  earliest  charter  only,  but  first  he  would  recommend  the  custodian 
to  put  it  into  a  glass  frame,  because  there  were  evident  signs  of 
decay  where  the  damp  was  gradually  destroying  it.  The  charter 
was  a  ratification  of  the  charter  of  Matilda,  the  celebrated  Empress, 
as  she  was  called.  They  all  knew  that  Matilda  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  First ;  and  she  was  Empress,  because  she  married  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  she  afterwards  retained  the  title  because 
it  was  one  of  great  value  to  her  cause  in  England.     Her  charters  a 
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few  jears  ago  interested  him  Tery  much^  and  he  went  through  the 
nuinascripts  in  the  British  Museum  as  far  as  possible^  and  gathered 
tc^ther  twenty-nine  issued  by  her  during  her  travels  and  wanderings 
through  England ;  and  strange  to  say^  out  of  them,  six  were  dated 
at  Deyizes,  which,  with  the  three  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  Devizes,  and  unpublished,  make  nine;  and  this, 
he  thought,  sufficiently  showed  that  she  spent  a  very  great  period 
of  her  troubled  life  in  England  at  the  castle  of  this  town.  Of 
those  then  known  charters  dated  from  Devizes  he  had  published 
the  text  in  the  British  Archseological  Society's  Journal.^  On 
the  previous  day  he  found  another  issued  by  Matilda,  which  made 
op  the  number  to  exactly  thirty.  That  was  dated  at  Beading,  and 
was  a  grant  of  freedom  from  certain  tolls — passage  and  lestage— * 
well-known  taxes  of  the  age.  This  charter  that  he  had  before  him 
of  Henry  the  Second  confirmed  the  charter  of  Matilda.  So  far  as 
he  understood,  every  one  of  the  three  charters  which  Matilda  g^ve 
to  the  town  was  mislaid — he  would  not  say  lost  or  stolen,  because 
he  hoped  they  mi^t  turn  up  again,  and  such  things  often  did  turn 
op  very  far  from  the  place  they  should  occupy.  Let  them  hope 
that  some  day  those  charters  might  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Town  Clerk.  Meanwhile  the  Town  Clerk  had  a  very  good  copy  of  the 
original  charter,  ratified  by  Henry  the  Second.  The  history  of 
Matilda  was  a  very  important  one  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
England,  for  though  Empress  of  Germany  she  was  at  one  time  also 
Qaeen  of  England,  as  much  as  Queen  Victoria  was  at  the  present 
moment,  but  that  fact  had  been  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of  by  English 
historians,  from  the  earliest  chronicler.  He  had  proved  it,  but  he 
i^ed  only  say  now,  that  she  took  Stephen  prisoner,  she  received  the 
Crown,  and  she  was  by  the  Government  of  the  time  proclaimed 
Ihmina,  Lady  of  England — a  title  specially  used  by  a  Queen  (or 
King)  of  England  during  the  intermediate  period  between  the  death 
or  deposition  of  one  Sovereign  and  the  coronation  of  another,  when 
she  became  Begina  (or  Rex  as  the  case  might  be.)  While  Matilda 
was  Domina  she  issued  several  charters,  of  which  he  had  a  list 
—and  in  which  her  title  appeared  as  Domina  or  "  Lady  of  the 

'  Vol.  xxxi.,  p.  376. 
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English '^ — anterior  to  the  End  March,  1141.  She  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Papal  Legate,  and 
he,  in  a  solemn  document  issued  at  Winchester,  proclaimed  ^'  We 
have  elected  her  as  Lady/'  The  very  next  day,  the  3rd  March, 
the  issue  of  a  similar  document  took  place,  in  which  it  was  said, 
"  We  have  ordered  her  to  be  proclaimed  "  Domina  et  Regina — Lady 
and  Queen  of  England.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  then,  she  had  pos- 
session of  the  Crown ;  she  had  the  King  prisoner,  and  what  more, 
he  asked,  was  it  necessary  that  a  Sovereign  should  have,  in  order  to 
be  ipso  facto  Queen  of  England.  That  proved  her  incontestibly  to 
be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  Sovereigns  of  England,  as  he 
had  claimed  for  her  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  ArchsBological 
Society ;  and  he  trusted  future  historians  would  give  her  the  place 
a  brave  lady  deserved  in  the  history  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
Her  documents  were  especially  rare.  Only  one  seal  was  known  to  be 
in  existence,  and  that  was  not  perfect.  Fortunately  they  had  a  cast 
of  the  seal,  and  that  was  now  all  that  remained  besides  the  broken 
seal.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  of  those  Devizes  charters  one  at 
least  might  have  a  perfect  seal,  and  in  that  case  its  recovery  would  be 
a  very  great  boon  to  archsBologists  and  bibliographers.  The  beauty 
of  the  charter  he  had  before  him  only  required  to  be  examined  to  be 
appreciated.  It  was  in  the  ornamental  hand  much  cultivated 
amongst  clerks  of  the  Exchequer  and  in  the  various  public  offices  at 
that  time.  At  Lacock  there  should  be  two  charters  of  this  lady,  but 
they  were  just  for  the  moment  unable  to  see  Mr.  Talbot's  collection 
of  documents.  Mr.  Talbot  had  promised,  however,  on  some  future 
occasion  to  allow  the  Association  to  examine  them,  and  he  hoped  he 
might  some  day  be  able  to  lay  before  the  world  some  short  account 
of  his  valuable  collection.  He  would  again  impress  upon  the  people 
of  Devizes  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  their  old  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Butcher  would  like  to  state  with  regard  to  the  charters  that 
they  had  documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  the  charter  of  Matilda 
had  been  missing  i'or  upwards  of  fifty  years,  so  that  neither  the 
present  nor  the  late  Town  Clerk  had  anything  to  do  with  the  loss. 
Then  as  to  the  Hector's  mace — the  top  of  it  was  discovered  about 
forty  years  ago  by  one  of  the  late  Rectors,  and  he  had  the  rod  put 
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to  it  and  it  was  carried  before  the  Rector  or  the  Mayoress^  as  might 
bappen.  The  last  time  it  was  carried  before  the  Mayoress  was  when 
the  foandation  stoue  of  the  Com  Exchange  was  laid  in  1857. 

Mr.  6.  R.  Wright,  P.S.A.,  was  then  called  upon  for  his  paper 
on  "The  History  and  Hardships  of  the  Present  Law  of  Treasure 
Tro?e/'  but  he  stated  that  the  time  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit 
him  to  read  it  that  evening.  His  object^  he  shortly  explained^ 
however,  was  to  bring  before  their  notice  the  anomaly  of  the  law, 
with  the  view  of  something  being  done  as  to  its  amendment.  By 
the  existing  law  the  Crown  could  claim  any  article  of  gold  or 
silver  found  buried  in  the  earth;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
owners  of  property  refused  to  allow  search  to  be  made ;  and  when 
archaeological  treasures  were  discovered,  the  fact  was  often  concealed, 
and  the  objects  met  with  never  found  their  way  into  any  museum, 
and  were  lost,  so  far  as  public  benefit  was  concerned,  altogether. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  thought 
the  law  might  stand  if  the  Treasury  were  compelled  to  place  all 
articles  claimed  in  museums  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Waltke  Myebs,  F.S.A,  also  spoke  on  the  question,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  subject  would  be  fully  discussed  at  an  early  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  London. 

The  PacsiDBNT  then  delivered  a  farewell  address,  thanking  the 
Members  of  the  Association  for  the  valuable  information  they  had 
given,  and  showing  how  important  it  was  that  their  local  antiquities 
should  be  commented  on  by  able  archseologists  of  such  large  ex- 
perience. He  now  desired  to  give  them  a  brief  summary  of  what 
thej  bad  seen  and  done  during  the  Meeting.  They  had  been  able 
to  show  the  Association  very  fine  specimens  of  the  antiquities  of 
Wiltshire.  They  had  given  them  several  excellent  examples  of  the 
various  earthworks  of  Wiltshire,  and  he  had  been  much  surprised 
^th  the  large  number  of  fine  specimens  of  old  houses  and  remains 
of  conventual  buildings,  and  of  course.  Churches,  that  there  were  in 
the  comity.  It  appeared  to  him  that  though  it  had  been  allowed  by 
'^entific  men  that  what  used  to  be  always  called  Roman  camps  were 
^Uy  British  camps,  they  had  at  this  meeting  brought  that  fact 
home  and  stereotyped  it  on  the  public  mind.     And  he  thought 
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anyone  who  went  to  Bratton  Castle  and  then  again  U>  Vespasian's 
Camp,  and  compared  the  two  together,  would  at  once  acknowledge 
they  had  been  the  work  of  one  people,  and  that  from  their  size  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  fortifications  around  some 
town  than  bare  camps.  There  was  another  point  that  was  ventilal^ 
at  the  time,  which  he  ventured  to  think  fell  to  the  ground.  He 
thought  that  though  the  British  could  claim  the  camps,  it  was  not 
proved  that  they  could  claim  the  straight  Roman  roads,  but  they 
had  gone  a  step  further,  because  he  believed  that  at  that  meeting 
they  had  applied  the  same  principle  that  gave  the  earthworks  to  the 
old  inhabitants,  to  the  Churches.  And  this  showed  how  one 
discovery  in  archaeology  elucidated  some  other.  H  it  had  not 
been  for  Canon  Jones  and  the  Saxon  Church  at  Bradford,  they 
would  not  have  thought  much  about  Saxon  Churches,  and  now,  just 
as  they  used  to  call  everything  that  is  old  amongst  earthworks^ 
Roman,  and  now  called  them  British,  so  the  Churches  that  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  Norman,  such  as  that  at  Avebury  and 
another  at  Netheravon,  certainly  might  have  been  Saxon  in  their 
original  design,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  that  accorded  with  our 
history.  It  was  what  we  ought  to  expect.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
during  his  reign,  brought  in  many  Norman  customs,  and  the  two 
styles  would  have  been  blended  together  even  in  Saxon  times ;  and 
when  the  Conqueror  came,  he  did  not  seek  to  act  as  a  conqueror, 
but  to  take  legal  possession  of  the  throne  as  the  successor  of  Edward, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  perfectly  absurd  for  him  to  have 
had  the  Saxon  Churches  pulled  down.  Neither  could  they  have 
become  decayed  all  at  the  same  time :  and  therefore  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  though  they  might  have  been  added  to  by  the 
Normans,  yet  that  many  Saxon  remains  must  exist  in  many  of  those 
churches  which  had  been  attributed  entirely  to  the  Normans.  He 
thought  this  was  one  of  the  things  they  had  got  out  of  the  work 
of  the  week.  And  there  was  another  thing  they  had  done.  H^ 
thought  that  anyone  who  had  seen  Avebury  one  day  and  Stonehenge 
two  days  after,  would  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  same 
people  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  two  places.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  greater  one  at  Avebury  was  that  as  the  stones 
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were  all  uDhewn^  it  must  have  been  a  work  much  anterior  to  the 

time  of  Stonehenge.     Then  he  thought^  as  he  said  in  Mr.  Smith's 

presence^  that  the  little  circle  south  of  Silbury  really  would  have  a 

reiy  important  bearing.     It  was  a  good  point  of  view  from  which 

to  get  a  general  view  of  Silbury  and  Avebury,  and  he  thought  it 

would  help  much  in  the  elucidation  of  the  system  of  worship  there 

established.     When  they  came  to  Stonehenge^  though  he  could  not 

say  that  the  Association  had  settled  his  doubts  for  ever,  yet  at  the 

same  time  he  thought  nobody  could  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  week 

of  their  meeting  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  helping  them  to 

elucidate  the  mystery  about  Stonehenge.     In  the  first  place  they 

had  had  the  very  able  paper  by  Dr.  Phen^,  tracing  the  same  sort  of 

temple  as  he  found  in  Minorca.     He  had  traced  those  trilithons 

&om  Africa  to  Majorca  and  Minorca,  along  the  coast  to  Spain  and 

Brittany,  and  thence  to  Ireland,  and  he  really  thought  that  was 

a  great  step  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.       He  could 

not  leave  this    matter   without  pointing   (»ut  of  what  immense 

unportauce  it  was  that  the  outer  earthwork,  to  begin  with,  should 

be  preserved,  and  not  tampered  with  and  desecrated  in  the  way  they 

luid  seen.     He  hoped  the  Association  would  commemorate  their 

Tisit  to  Wiltshire  by  doing  something  to  protect  this  memorial,  and 

if  they  would  ask  him  to  sign  any  petition  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus 

or  anybody  else,  he  should  like  to  make  a  representation  as  to  the 

^Tmi  being  kept  sacred,  and  more  care  taken  of  the  stones.     The 

trilithon  which  had  fallen  within  man's  memory  should  be  replaced; 

uid  the  leaning  stone  should  be  made  secure ;   it  had  gone  over 

^  good  deal   more  during  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  and  if  it 

fell  down  not  only   would  they  lose  it  from  its  position,  but  it 

would  infalliby  be  broken  in  the  fall,  and  would  also  knock  down 

Ae  little  stone  beneath  it.      As  to  Roman  pavements,   he  had 

Wrd  that  a  great  deal  of  that  at  Bromham  had  been  taken  away 

during  the  last  two  or  three  years.      That  ought,  certainly,  to 

^  preserved,  and  if  such  remains  ought  to  be  preserved  anywhere  it 

sboQld  be  on  land  belonging  to  the  Government.     He  thought  there 

were  indications  of  much  larger  remains  there,  and  he  should  like  the 

Association  and  their  own  Wiltshire  Archaeological  oociety  to  join 
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together  and  try  to  get  leave  from  Government  to  thoroaghly  ex- 
plore the  place.  They  would,  of  course,  want  a  little  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  for  the  proposed  work  at  Stonehenge.  And  now  a 
few  words  as  to  the  abbeys  and  priories.  He  had  especially  to  thank 
Mr.  Bramble  for  the  very  admirable  paper  he  gave  them  at  Edington. 
One  thing  was  quite  new  to  him  that  he  never  befere  thoroughly 
realised.  Everybody  thought  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  the  man 
who  did  away  with  the  monasteries,  and  that  they  had  never  been 
touched  before.  He  thought  everyone  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
allow  that  monasteries  in  their  day  did  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  bat 
when  their  work  was  done  it  was  God's  will  that  they  should  come 
to  an  end,  and  they  now  found  that  in  Henry  the  Fifth^s  time,  when 
the  monasteries  made  themselves  political  when  we  were  at  war  with 
France,  and  gave  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  the  King  began  the 
principle  of  alienating  their  revenues,  and  Eton  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  were  endowed  with  the  properties  of  which  the  alien 
monasteries  had  been  despoiled.  That  was  really  the  beginning.  And 
then  there  was  another  word  that  might  be  said  to  save  poor  Henry 
the  Eighth.  It  was  a  well-known  historical  fact  that  the  case  of  the 
monasteries  at  that  time  was  so  bad  in  many  parts  of  the  world  that 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  named  a  committee,  with  some  very  emi- 
nent Cardinals  upon  it  who  reported  that  many  of  them  must  be 
done  away  with.  He  had  now  tried  to  give  a  rough  summary  of 
what  they  had  done,  but  they  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  week's  work  could  be  fully  appreciated  until  the  able  papers  that 
they  had  heard,  had  been  carefully  studied,  and  until  those  gentlemen 
who  had  given  their  lives  to  those  particular  studies,and  who  had  shown 
that  they  were  not  merely  walking  books  but  walking  librarie8,had  had 
time  to  consider  what  portions  of  the  matters  which  had  been  brought 
before  them  were  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  truth.  He  could  only 
say,  and  he  said  it  unfeig^edly,  that  he  regretted  the  week  was  over. 
Mr.  FiCTON,  F.S.A.,  said  a  very  pleasant  task  had  been  assigned 
to  him— a  duty  which  he  had  great  pleasure  in  performing.  It  was 
to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  respected  and  honoured  President. 
They  had  had  a  most  enjoyable  week ;  he  could  say  that,  on  behalf  of 
all  present.    Wiltshire  abounded  in  beauties,  and  they  had  had  an 
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opportonity  under  most  favourable  circumstances  of  visiting  those 
beanties;  and  he  was  only  expressing  their  feelings  when  he  gave 
expression  to  his  own,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  when 
he  said  that  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  pleasure  they  had  enjoyed  was 
dae  to  the  wonderful  tact  and  power  of  organization  of  their  noble 
President.     He  had  been  courteous,  obliging,  active,  intelligent, 
indostrious,  and  in  every  way  had  discharged  the  duties  of  chairman 
in  a  manner  that  he  must  with  truth  say,  after  many  years'  ex- 
perience, he  never  saw  equalled.     The  name  of  Nelson  they  knew 
was  very  illustrious  in  our  annals,  and  if  there  was  anything  more 
than  anotiier  connected  with  the  name  of  Nelson  it  was  the  sense 
of  doty.    The  last  signal  given  by  the  immortal  admiral  was^ 
''England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  '^  and  his  successor  on 
that  occasion  had  well  fulfilled  that  sentiment,  and   on   retiring 
nom  the  position  which  he  had  occupied  during  the  present  week  so 
nobly  and  so  ably,  he  was  sure  he  would  carry  with  him  from  that 
meeting  the  best  wishes  and  kindest  feelings  of  all  with  whom  he 
Md  been  associated.     ''Peace  had  her  victories  more  renowned  than 
^r;''  and  if  his  noble  predecessor  achieved  victory  over  his  country's 
enemies,  it  was  in  the  power  of  their  noble  President  to  contribute 
to  victory  over  ignorance  and  neglect  and  indifference  in  regard  to 
onr  grand  national  monuments,  and  to  endeavour  to  inspire  a  better 
spint  towards  their  preservation  for  future  generations.     It  ought 
^  be  their  work  and  labour  to  get  those  treasures  left  us  by  our  an- 
<^^i8  studied  and  appreciated,  calculated  as  they  were  to  throw  light 
open  naany  of  the  glorious  incidents  of  our  history     He  trusted  their 
noble  President  would  have  no  cause  in  future  to  repent  the  pleasant 
veekthey  had  all  spent  together  in  visiting  the  antiquities  of  Wiltshire. 
After  a  few  words  of  warm  acknowledgment  from  Lord  Nblsok, 
^r.  Lo?rus  Brock,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop 
^  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  said  they  were  indeed  indebted  to  them 
for  the  reverence  and  regard  they  showed  in  taking  care  of  the 
sacred  buildings  placed  under  their  charge.     And  with  reference  to 
the  bints  thrown  out  by  the  President,  he  might  say,  so  far  as 
Stonefaenge  was  concerned,  they  were  not  likely  to  fall  unheeded, 
aiul  that  a  public  subscription  would  probably  be  instituted  for  re- 
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instating  the  stones  that  had  fallen  within  memory.     This  would  be 
one  of  the  matters  taken  up,  when  they  met  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Rectoe  op  Dbvizes  returned  thanks  for  the  compliment, 
and  assured  the  Association  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  most 
earnestly  desirous  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  those  grand  old  Churches 
of  which  they  were  in  charge,  and  he  hoped  the  day  might  long  be 
distant  when  those  noble  monuments  of  past  piety  should  pass  from 
the  great  and  glorious  work  to  which  they  were  now  applied. 

Mr.  De  Grby  Biech  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Devizes,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  received  the  Society  demanded  that  they  should  tender  them 
their  best  acknowledgments.  It  was  important  that  when  a  Society 
like  theirs  came  to  such  a  town  as  Devizes  they  should  have  the 
good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  governing  body  of  the  town ;  and 
he  could  say  they  had  never  been  more  kindly  or  liberally  treated  by 
any  Corporation  than  by  the  Corporation  of  Devizes. 

The  Mayor  acknowledged  the  compliment :  and  then  Mr.  Mtebs 
proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Wilts 
Archaeological  Society.  Their  reception,  he  said,  by  that  body  had 
been  of  the  most  cordial  kind.  The  assistance  and  co-operation 
that  had  been  given  them  on  visiting  this  town  had  been  more  than 
they  had  ever  received  before,  from  the  President  down  to  the 
Custodian  of  the  beautiful  Museum.  Everything  had  been  done 
that  possibly  could  be  done  in  giving  the  Association  a  cordial 
reception.  He  congratulated  the  town  on  its  beautiful  Museum  in 
connection  with  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Oliviee  briefly  replied.  Other  complimentary 
votes  followed,  to  those  who  had  so  hospitably  entertained  them, 
Mr.  Walter  Powell,  M.P.,  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  M.P.,  Dr.  Jennings, 
Mr.  Kemm,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Devizes, 
moved  by  Colonel  Bramble  :  to  the  Honorary  Local  Secretaries, 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Butcher,  moved  by  Mr.  Wright  :  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  the  Honorary  Congress  Secretary,  Mr.  Wright,  to 
whose  indefatigable  exertions,  energy,  good  humour,  and  tact  very 
much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  due ;  moved  by  the  Prssidbxt. 
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Althongli  the  visit  of  the  British  Archseological  Association  to 
Wiltshire  formally  terminated  on  Saturday^  the  21st^  a  considerable 
namber  of  the  Members,  not  yet  weary  of  Wiltshire  antiquities,  re- 
mained for  two  extra  days,  and  made  two  more  excursions. 

On  Monday,  by  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  they  pro- 
ceeded by  train  to  Warminster  and  visited  Longleat,  and  were 
introduced  to  some  of  the  treasures  which  the  library  contains,  in- 
cluding the  books  of  good  Bishop  Ken,  who  for  many  years  here 
found  a  home  in  his  retirement.  Thence  a  drive  through  the  park 
by  Shiiewater,  brought  them  back  to  Warminster,  where  they  dined, 
and  thence  back  by  train  to  Devizes. 

On  Tuesday  they  visited  Marlborough,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Weight  and  Mr.  Reynolds.  Passing  on  the  way  the  valley 
of  sarsens,  known  as  the  "  Grey  Wethers,"  they  diverged  from  the 
load  at  Clatford  Bottom,  and  drove  to  the  cromlech,  known  as  the 
"Devil's  Den,^'*  which  was  commented  on  by  Mr.  Picton.  On  ar- 
riving at  Marlborough  College,  the  party  were  received  by  the  head 
master  (Rev.  G.  C.  Bell)  and  conducted  over  the  College  buildings, 
tibe  chapel,  the  schools,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  large  earthen  mound^ 
second  only  to  8ilbury  in  size  of  all  the  artificial  tumuli  in  the  county. 
Thence  they  drove  to  the  Ailesbury  Arms  where  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Robert  Mbbeiman,  of  Marlborough,  and  Mr. 
Sakusl  B.  Mbbrimak,  of  London.  After  which  they  enjoyed  a 
drive  through  the  forest,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Robert 
Merrdian,  and  visited  Savernake  Lodge,  Tottenham  House,  the 
celebrated  oak  known  as  the  "  Duke's  Vaunt,''  and  the  magnificent 
avenue  of  beeches ;  and  then  drove  back  to  Devizes,  having  not 
only  seen  the  principal  archaeological  treasures  of  the  county,  but 
also  having  accomplished  visits  to  the  seats  of  the  three  Wiltshire 
Maiqnesses,  viz.,  Bowood,  Longleat,  and  Savernake. 
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fcr  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Repoi-t  of  the  Committee,  and  electing 
the  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  held  in  the 
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Library  of  the  Mnsenin^on  Wednesday,  October  13th,  at  3.30,  p.m., 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hoxr  in  the  chair.  The  business  was  entirely 
formal,  and  the  attendance  very  limited. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smitii  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

''The  Committee  of  the  Wiltshire  Archseolog^cal  and  Natural 
History  Society  desires  to  present  a  brief  report  of  last  year's  pro- 
ceedings. 

''  Success  continues  to  g^tify  the  wishes  and  to  reward  the  labourB 
of  the  Committee  :  and^  though  this  has  been  in  some  respects  a 
comparatively  uneventful  year  in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  yet  its 
vitality,  and  (it  is  hoped)  the  value  of  its  operations,  have  in  no 
degree  diminished. 

''  The  year  1880  has  been  a  year  of  heavy  loss  in  old  and  valued 
Members  of  the  Society.  Especially  should  be  mentioned  the  late 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Parr  Hamilton,  who,  from 
the  day  of  its  inauguration,  has  been  a  warm  friend  to  the  Society^ 
encouraging  it  on  all  occasions  with  his  countenance  and  his  purse, 
which  was  always  open  to  its  assistance:  and  whose  generous 
hospitality  to  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  its  last  visit  to  Salis- 
bury, will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  Another  early  Member,  and 
the  most  munificent  benefactor  the  Society  ever  had,  has  passed 
away  in  Mr.  William  Poynder ;  and  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  it  was  in  great  degree  owing  to  his  bounty  that  the  purchase 
of  the  Museum  and  library  was  so  happily  completed.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  Society  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  several  other  early  and 
esteemed  Members,  notably  the  Rev.  A.  Orant,  late  Rector  of 
Manningford,  and  Mr.  James  Hussey^  of  Salisbury.  But  though 
these  and  other  honoured  names  are  now  no  longer  to  be  found  on 
our  list  of  Members,  that  list  has  been  recruited  from  various 
sources,  and  the  number  of  Members  now  on  the  books  amounts  to 
892,  which  is  a  slight  increase  since  this  time  last  year. 

"In  regard  to  Finance,  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  statistics,  as  the 
account,  giving  a  balance-sheet  for  last  year,  has  so  recently  been 
published :  enough  to  say  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  material 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  Society  during  the  last  twelvemonths. 
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''With  reference  to  the  "  Wiltshire  Magazine/^  two  numbers  have 
been  issaed  smee  the  last  Report^  concluding  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  the  nineteenth  volumes.  Of  their  merits  the  Committee 
leaves  the  Members  to  judge^  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Magagine 
is  not  found  to  decline  in  interest  or  in  the  value  of  its  veiy  varied 
contents. 

''The  great  archsBological  event  of  the  year  in  this  county  has  un- 
dfiabtedly  been  the  visit  of  the  "  British  Archaeological  Association  " 
to  Wiltshire.  Their  Congress  in  August  1880  at  Devizes,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  their  own  Members  as  one  of  the  most 
saccessful  meetings  which  the  Association  has  ever  held ;  while  to 
those  Members  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society  who  joined 
them  the  presence  of  so  many  accomplished  savans,  and  the  comments 
of  sach  able  archaeologists  on  the  famous  antiquities  of  Wiltshire, 
could  not  fail  to  be  eminently  instructive,  as  well  as  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

"The  Museum  and  Library  still  invite  contributions,  more  es- 
pecially of  such  objects  as  tend  to  exemplify  the  antiquities  and  the 
natural  history  of  the  county,  though  (thanks  to  the  diligence  of 
the  Curators)  the  collections  contained  therein  are  already  of  re- 
markable interest,  and  as  such  drew  forth  the  hearty  commendations 
of  some  of  the  more  prominent  Members  of  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association. 

"  It  only  remains  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  continued 
prosperity,  and  to  commend  to  its  numerous  Members,  scattered  over 
every  portion  of  the  county,  hearty  and  active  co-operation,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  by  the  assistance  of  many,  by  constant  vigilance  and  by 
unceasing  painstaking  that  the  great  objects  of  the  Society  can  be 
carried  out.'' 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Lloyd,  seconded  by  the  Mayor  of 
Devizes  (Mr.  T.  Chandler),  the  Report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Mayor  of  Devizes,  seconded  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Lloyd,  all  the  Officers  of  the  Society  were  re-appointed,  and 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  them  for  their  past 
services. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  i<a  the  Chairman. 
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of  t|[e  Commantoealtl  (^.g.  1645-1650). 

Edited  by  Canon  W.  H.  Jonbs,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradford-on>ATon. 

HE  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne  MS.^ 
469)^  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  given^  is  des- 
cribed in  the  catalogue^  as  far  as  it  concerns  this  paper^  as  follows  : 
''  A  register  of  all  the  Church  Livings  in  the  Counties  of  Dorset^ 
Derby,  Gloucester,  ....  Wilts,  &c.,  ....  with  an 
account  of  their  actual  income,  the  names  of  the  patron  and  in- 
cumbents, and  the  particular  character  of  many  of  the  latter.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  1654,  for  the  use  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed 
for  the  ejecting  of  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers.*' 

From  the  want  of  any  episcopal  registers  of  this  date,  the  document, 
which  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  is  valuable  as  supplying  a 
missing  link  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  diocese.  The  period 
of  the  Commonwealth  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  great  religious 
effervescence,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council  for  the  appointment 
and  approval  of  public  preachers,  and  other  offices  connected  with 
the  religious  services  and  clergy,  possibly  resulted  in  this  good  at 
least,  that  they  gave  an  impetus  to  religious  action.  Though  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  committees  that  were  appointed  some 
injustice  in  particular  cases  may  have  been  done — and  of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt — ^yet  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  many  abuses  were  swept  away  by  the  enquiries 
which  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  this  record. 

In  any  case  it  is  valuable  as  supplying  materials  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  our  county  at  a  period  when  other  sources  of  in- 
formation are  not  forthcoming.  W.  H.  Jones. 

Srad/ord-on-Avon,  Jult/y  1880. 
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Bj  the  Rev.  Canon^  J.  E.  Jackson,  F.S.A. 
{Continued /rom  Vol,  xviii ,  p.  2&5,) 

Labt  Arabklla's  Proqress. 

|formeT  volume  of  this  Moffaztne^  was  given  a  short 

^adt  of   Lady  Arabella  SXoart^  so  craelly  treated  by 

I.^  in  consequence  of  her  clandestine  marriage  with 

rar^the-Protector  Somerset's  great  grandson  (afterwards 

I  Hertford^,  and  finally  restored  Duke  of  Somerset) :  and 

^ntal  disoovety,  among  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  papers  at 

a  book  of  her  expenses  kept  by  Mr<  Hugh  Cromptony. 

^f  expenses^  ifcarefoily  kept,  serves,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
of  a  journal  or  diary ;  because  each  recorded  item  of  out* 
also  some  act  done,  some  taste  indulged,  or  some  move- 
Accordingly  in  his  register  of  the  poor  Lady's  money^ 
spent  during  the  year  1609,  Mr.  Hugh  Crompton  has 
us  much  of  her  private  history  during  her  last  year  6f 
she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  soon  after  her  marriage,  In 
of  the  year  1610.     We  have  in  it  all  the  little  details 
^,  at  Blackfriars,  Whitehall,  Greenwich  I^lace,  or  else* 
cost  of  diet,  wages,  horse-keeping,  masques,  rewards^ 
»r  the  present  Paper  it  is  proposed  to  extract  from  the 
a  few  only  of  the  item&  that  refer  to  a  visit,  or  as  in  the- 
itors  of  Blood  Royal  it  was  generally  called,  a  Progress> 
ler,  in  160&,  among  her  friends  and  relativea— principally 
Jre— and  her  return  to  London. 

a  native  of  that  county,  having  been  born  about  the  year 
iatsworth>  the  home  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Cavendish^ 
grandmother,  the  celebrated  "  Bess  of  Hardwick/'  On 
side  she  was  niece  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  therefore 

Vol.  XT„  pp.  159,  a02« 
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coasin  to  King  James  I.^  whose  saccessor  on  the  throne  she  woald 
have  heen  had  he  happened  to  die  without  issue.     She  was  a  veiy 
accomplished,  witty,  and  popular  young  lady:   everything   about 
her  Royal,  except  her  income :  for  King  James  had  a  g^eat  fondness 
for  money,  and  gave  her  as  little  as  he  possibly  could.     After  con- 
siderable time  and  trouble,  being  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  she 
obtained   the  not  excessive  allowance  of  £1600  a  year  from   the 
Exchequer;   made  up  by  sources  of  her  own  to  £2160  a  year.     No 
wonder  then  if  she  was  obliged  to  borrow,  as  she  did,  some  money 
on  the  security  of  her  jewels,  for  the  extra  expenses  of  her  Progress. 
For  her  rank,  retinue,  and  the  mode  of  travelling  in  those  days, 
obliged  her  to  employ  no  less  than  twenly  to  twenty-five  horses : 
a  number,  perhaps,  partly  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  the 
roads :  for  it  appears  that  in  some  places  she  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  repair  of  them  before  she  could  pass. 

EXTBAOTS  FROM   Mb.    HuOH   CbOMPTON's   BoOK  OV    AoOOUNT. 

**  An  aooompt  of  all  soche 
monies  have  bin  reed 
by  me  for  my  Ladyes 
use  sinB  the  22*^  of  August 
1609, 
Sept.  28.    From  my  Lo:  Shroasbnty  which  was  g^ven  my  La:  at         £     s.  d. 
Win^eld  100.  00.  00. 

Oct.  24.  Gate  of  thexcheqr  for  one  q'ier  due  at  Michalms  1609  400.  00.  00. 
Dec.  29.  Gate  of  thexcheqr  for  a  q^r  due  at  Christmas  f ollowinge  400.  00.  00. 
March  26.  Onte  of  thexheqr  for  another  quarter  due  at  La:  day  fol- 

1610.       lowing  400.  00.  00. 

June  7.     Beceiyed  from  Andrew  Clayton  w^*^  he  retomed  to  Lon- 
don paid  heer  by  one  M'  Allen  a  Vinegar  maker  060.  00.  00. 
26.     Moreover,  received  oute  of  thezcheq  for  one  q*ter  due  at 

Mydsomer  past.  400.  00.  00. 

July  6.  Received  from  S'  Thomas  Beiesby  in  London  for  one 
whole  year's  rent  Issuinge  out  of  Denaby  *  due  the 
vi*»»  June  paste.  060.  00.  00. 

20.  Beoeived  from  S'  Persivall  Willughby  for  one  year's  rent- 
charge  Issuinge  oute  of  Willughby  upon  Woules  due 
the  xx^  of  July  paste  200.  00.  00. 

Sept.  29.  Beoeived  also  from  Andrew  Clayton  w^.  was  retomed  to 

London  and  paid  ther  by  Mr.  Allen  aforemenoioned    120.  00.  00. 

£2160.  00.  00. 


*  Denaby  wm  a  manor  near  Thribergb  (between  Botherbam  and  Doneaator,  Oq.  York)  whieb  to* 
longed  to  tb«  Bereabj  Ibmily.    {SwUtt»9  SatUk  TvrkMr^  U.,  41.) 
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**  Herbaftbb  insneth  th'  aocx)mpt  of  all 
soche  monies  I  have  Lajed  forth  for 
my  Ladies  occasions  sins  the  22^ 
of  Angttste  100^." 

Fkom  Whitehall. 

"  Tnesdaj  22.   LDprimEis  given  thiff  daje  at  iiie  garden  gate  at  Whitehall  to  the 
1609.  poore  as  mj  Lodie  tooke  hir  ooaohe  taoome  into  ooontrie  3*.  4^*" 

St.  Alban's. 

'^She  rapped  and  slept.  Soper,  £2.  8.  6.  Breakfast  2. 11. 10. 
Horse-mete  for  20  horses  £2.  2.  6.  hostelers  2.  0  Mnsition* 
10/-  poor  at  the  gates  10/-  ringers  10/-  chamhlens  6/  Mj 
La:  Anondale's  *  coatchman  1.  0.  0.  A  trompeter  2/6.  Th« 
poors  OD  the  way  hack  to  St.  Alhan'a  and  Toddington  4/11 " 

TODIHNGTON,  NEAB  DUNffTABIJI   Co.   BeD6v 

[This  home  1^  belonged  to  Lord  Cheiiey^  who  died  in  1587.  His 
estate  devolved  to  his  wife^  a  daughter  of  Thomas^  Lord  Went- 
worth  of  Nettlestead^  and  was  inherited  by  her  relatives.  In 
1608  Todding^n  had  been  visited  by  King  James  I.  {Infson^s 
Bedf.,  p.  143.)] 

''AtTnddington. 

Friday  25*^  Given  among  the  officers  in  my  ladie  Cheynee's  howse.    Imprimis 

Aug.        to  the  clarke  of  the  kytchen  1.  0.  0.    2  cooks  1.  0.  0.    2  hoyes  in 

1009.        the  kytchen  5/.    2  in  the  scolleiy  5/.    The  Butler  10/.    His  hoy 

2/6.    The  pantler  10/.    Yeoman  of  the  wine-cellar  10/.    Porter  10/. 

Groomes  of  the  great  chamher  1 . 0. 0.  Groomes  man  of  the  chamber 

5/.    Landiy  woman  10/.    The  haker  10/.    To  a  woman  wayted  on 

the  diamher  10/.    Groom  of  the  stable  10/." 

Northampton. 

"  Sat.  26^  At  Northampton.  To  Sir  James  Croft's  footman  that  came  with  my 
Lady  from  Toddington  to  Northampton  ]  0/.  Given  to  the  boy  at 
Northampton  that  made  y*  speeche  before  the  Kinge  10/." 

Prestwoitld.     (27th  August) 

[Near  Loughborough^  Co.  Leicester ;  then  the  seat  of  Sir  William 

Skipwith.] 
**  MoQ.  28**".  F'.  S'.  Wm's  coachman  for  bringing  my  Lady  to  Nottingham  1. 0. 0." 

*  Ladj  Amodale.   TUB  was  Alethca  Talbot,  daiighttt  of  Gilbert,  MTtnth  £wl  of  Slurtwibory 
nd  MOifak  to  Lady  AiBboU*  Stoart. 
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MAiransLO. 

"  For  ale  sod  eikes  at  the  Alehouse  beyond  Nottingham  4/0. 

To  mj  La.  Bowes'  cochman  for  coming  to  meet  my  La.  at  Mans- 
field 1.  0.  0. 

For  Mj  Lady  Bowes  *  ooachhorses  meat  at  Mansfield  attending 
my  La.  ooming  there  1/.  The  schoolmaster  at  M.  presenting 
ontain  Terses  to  my  La :  6/0." 

Glapwell. 

"Mending  the  spring-tree  of  the  ooach  at  Gkpwell  /6. 
Si  yards  of  crimson  haize  for  a  petticoat  for  my  La :  at  3/4  a 
yard  11/8." 

Walton  Hall^  Cbbstbrfibld. 

[Walton  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  Chesterfield.  It  belonged  at 
this  time  to  the  Foljambes.  Sir  Francis  Foljambe^  created  Bart, 
in  1622^  described  in  the  family  histoiy  as  '^  a  man  of  a  profuse 
temper  and  eroessive  hospitality/'  weakened  his  estate  by  ex- 
travagance, and  sold  Walton  in  16SS.  It  was  occupied  (as  above- 
mentioned)  in  1609  by  Lady  Bowes.  It  is  now  a  farm-house, 
but  must  have  been  of  greater  size  in  former  times,  as  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  and  her  retinue  were  lodged  there  one  night. 
(See  ffunier^s  8.  ForksAire,  vol.  ii.,  59.)] 

**  Thar.       To  the  officers  sent  from  the  Maior  and  Brethren  of  Chesterfield 
31  Aug.  with  a  present  to  my  La :  to  Walton  I.  0.  0. 

1609.         Paid  for  hay  for  the  onld  coach-mare  3  days  at  Chesterfield  staying 
there  to  he  dressed  of  a  foote  she  was  pricked  1/6. 

Pour  shoes  for  *  Bay  Briton.'    d".  the  spotted  nag :  do.  for 

'  Bay  Fenton.'    d^  the  sumpter  horse.     1/  each. 
Deliyered  to  the  Lady  Bowes's  steward  to  he  distrihuted  in  the 

honse  at  my  La :  coming  thence.  6. 13.  4. 
To  my  Lord  of  Ratland's  positions  1. 0.  0." 

To  Shsffisld. 

"  Sat.  2**.     To  the  poor  of  Chesterfield  as  my  La.  passed  through  to  Sheffield 
Sept.  2.  0.  0. 

To  Sir  Peter  Fretchvile  his  keeper  for  a  stag  killed  in  Staly  Fiik,t 
sent  to  my  Lady  to  Sheffield  1. 10.  0. 

•  Lady  Bovet.  Tbia  wu  Isabel  daughter  of  Sir  Chtiatopher  Wrmy,  Kt.,  Lord  Chief  Jostioe  of 
England.  Hhe  married,  tint,  Godf^  Fo\)ambe,  of  'Walton ;  eeoondlj.  Sir  WiUiaia  Bowee,  of  Baraard 
Castle,  Co.  York.  She  wa9  liring  at  Walton  at  the  time  of  Lady  Arabella'a  Tiait,  and  also  in  1617, 
when  she  married  her  third  hnsband.  Lord  Darcy.    (See  HmUr**  8,  T,  aa  before.) 

t  StaTely  Park  is  in  Derbyshire,  about  four  miles  east  of  Chflsterfleld:  at  this  time  the  property  of 
the  FreachTille  Famfly. 
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To  Mr.  Tuke  for  a  Bermon  he  made  at  Sheffield,  hy  my  Ladies 

comand  2.  0.  0 
To  Sir  Charles  Cavendish's  mnsition  1.  0.  0. 
Given  among  some  poor  wymen,  my  lady  hanting  a  stag  in  Hans* 

worth  park  •  1/. 
To  a  poore  woman  bringing  my  Lady  a  dish  of  wardens  [i.c.,  warden 

pears]  from  Sheffield  2/. 
To  another  bringing  plums  10/. 
Sept  8.      To  my  La.  Pembroke's  f  bow-bearer  1.  0.  0." 

Bawtey- 

"  Sept  9.      Among  certen  poore  at  Beantrye  [Bawtry]  that  daie  my  Lady 
dranke  at  Mr.  Richardson's  going  into  Lincolnshire  4/." 

Stockwith. 
[Here  she  reached  the  River  Trent  and  the  county  of  Lincoln.] 

"  To  3  men  that  mended  the  ways  for  the  coach  short  of  Stoukwith 
half  a  mile  2/6." 

Melwood  Paek. 

[This  is  a  little  south  of  Epworth  in  the  district  known  as  the  Isle 
of  Axholme^  which  in  1609^  the  year  of  this  Progress,  was  a 
large  tract  of  level  and  nearly  hlack  soil  undrained,  and  therefore 
little  better  than  a  bog  or  swamp.  It  contained,  however,  woods 
and  islands  of  drier  ground,  which  afforded  fine  bunting  of  the 
deer,  partly  in  boats  and  partly  on  terra  fir  ma.  In  Leland's  time 
(<?.  1540)  Lord  Mowbray,  of  Axholme,was  chief  owner  of  Melwood 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  Isle.  There  was  also  at  Melwood  a  dissolved 
monastery  of  Carthusians,  which  had  been  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Mr.  John  Candish  (t.^..  Cavendish),  who  had  turned  it  into  a 
goodly  manor  house.  As  the  account  book  does  not  mention 
gratuities  "  at  Melwood,''  but  only  "  at  Sir  George  St.  Paul's," 
it  would  seem  that  Sir  George,  and  no  Cavendish,  was  her  host  at 
Melwood.  He  was  also  of  a  Lincolnshire  family,  whose  own  place 
was  at  Snarford,  near  Market  Raisin.  According  to  Hunter^s  South 
Yorkshire,  vol.  ii.,  147,  153,  "  Melwood  Park,  in  the  time  of 
James  I ,  belonged  to   the  Stanhopes  of  Grimston,  Co.  York."] 

*  HiBaworth :  a  boose  hnilt  by  the  Earl  of  Sbrewsbary,  on  the  edge  of  Sheffield  Park. 
^  I^dy  Pembroke.    This  was  Mary  Talbot,  another  daughter  of  Qttbert.  aeventh  E  arl  of  Shrews- 
^»  wife  of  WUUaa  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  slsMr  of  the  Lady  Amndell,  mentioned  abore. 
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**  9  Sept       For  a  boat  to  pass  the  stuff  [baggage]  in  the  coach  from  Beautij 

to  Mel  wood  by  water  in  the  night  3/6. 
Given  a  man  of  M'.  Northes  came  to  guide  the  gentlewymen  and 

hones  that  night  to  Melwood  2/6. 
For  a  coach  horse  bought  of  Sir  Genrase  Clifton  £20. 
Gave  Needham  my  Lo.  Shrewsbury's  man  for  a  packet  of  letters 

he  brought  from  Welbecke  *  to  Melwood  5/. 
Given  a  keeper  brought  my  La.  a  stagg  from  S'  Edward  Swifte  t 

to  Melwood  1.  a  a" 

The  Rbtubn  Journey. 

"  Sept.  13.  To  Watermen  that  rowed  my  La.  in  a  boat  from  Melwood  to 
Stockwith  1.  0.  0. 

To  those  that  mended  the  Highway  betwixt  Melwood  and  Stock- 
with 13/. 

To  the  Poor  att  Melwood  as  my  La.  came  away  13/4. 

Amongst  other  poor  by  my  La.  comand  betwixt  Melwood  and  Wor- 
soppe  2/2." 

Worksop,  Notts. 

[Worksop  Priory :  granted  at  the  Dissolution  to  Francis,  son  of 
Oeoi^,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.] 

"  Sept.  14.    Given  a  mayde  bronght  my  La.  a  present  from  Sir  Biyan  Tjaiwella  | 

to  Worsoppe  10/0. 
For  certain  spices  bought  by  my  La.  comand  at  Worsoppe  4/9. 
Among  the  servants  that  wayted  at  Worsoppe  that  night  my  Lady 

lay  there  6.  0. 0." 

AsTON. 

[A  few  miles  east  of  Sheffield^  then  the  seat  of  John,  Lord  Daicy, 
who  died  1635.  His  relative, Cony ers,  Lord  Darcy,  was  created  Earl 
of  Holdemess.  The  house  (like  that  at  Winterslow,  in  Wilts,)  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  a  ball,  during  the  minority  of 
the  last  earl,  who  was  born  in  1718.   (See  Hunter^a  S.  F.,  ii.,  165.)] 

•  Welbeek :  then  belonging  to  Sir  Charlee  CaTendiBh,  ttke  yonngeat  of  IiAdy  AmbeUa't  malen*^ 
miolee. 

f  6ir  Edward  Swyft.  This  Bwyft  family  wm  originally  of  Botherham,  Oo.  York.  Sir  Robtft, 
(father  of  Sir  Edward,)  had  eeutee  about  Doncaiter  and  Ured  at  Street  Thorpe,  where  he  entertained 
Frinoe  Henry,  eon  of  King  Jamee  I.  Be  was  known  by  the  name  of  CaTallero  Swyft,  being  given 
to  quarrelling  and  fighting  duela,  in  one  of  which  the  rapier  of  hia  adTeraary— John  Kingston,  of 
Orimaby— forced  out  two  of  hia  fh)nt  teeth.  Some  one  in  a  oompany  happening  to  aay  that  thii 
diaflgnrement  had  been  oauaed  by  a  candleatiek  haTing  been  thrown  at  him,  Kingston  gave  the  tnia 
T«raion  of  the  oaae,  adding  **  Body  of  my  lord  I  had  he  not  had  atrong  teeth,  I  had  run  him  throo^ 
the  head."  Sir  Robert  waa  bow-bearer  of  the  Royal  chace  of  Hatfield.  Hia  eon  Sir  Bdward,  bad 
been  knighted  at  BeWoir  by  Jamea  I.  on  hia  way  to  I^ondon.  He  died  before  hia  father :  and  hia 
brother  by  half*blood~Bamham  Swyft  ~waa  created  Baron  Carlingford. 

t  Sir  Bryan  Laaoellfla,  of  Gatefbrd,  near  Workaop»  knighted  by  King  Jamee  I.  at  BelTOir. 


I  k. 
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"Sept  16.    At  my  Lord  Danejs.    The  senrants,  6. 16.  6 :  Poor  at  gate  6/6. 
Given  to  a  footman  of  the  Lord  Darcy's  came  to  g^ide  part  of  the 

way  that  day  to  Chatsworth  10/0. 
To  two  goides  more  that  same  day  on  the  moors  to  Chatsworth  6/. 
To  a  fsLmr  for  hludding  and  drenching  Freake's  nagg  sicke  of  the 

staggars  3/. 
For  mending  the  aompter  sadle  and  a  long  rein  to  lead  him  2/. 
For  the  sompters  and  6  men  attending  the  same  from  Walton  to 

Buxtone  lying  shorte  one  night.    Their  chaiges  spent  of  them- 

selyes  and  their  horses  came  to  9/6." 

Chatsworth. 

"  At  Chatsworth  Sunday  17"*  Sept.  1609. 
Given  to  the  clerk  of  the  Kytchen  10/.  To  3  oookes  1. 10.  0.  2 
Kytchen  boyes  5/.  The  Butler  10/.  his  man  6/.  the  yeoman 
of  the  celler  10/.  The  Usher  of  the  hall  10/.  M'.  Dove  10/. 
The  porter  10/.  the  musitions  10/.  2  groomes  of  the  gpreate 
chamber  1.  0.  0.  To  one  that  attended  my  La.  chamber  10/* 
3  poor  folks  on  the  way  1/. 

Buxton. 

For  a  man  of  M'.  Cavendish's  came  to  guide  us  to  Buxton  6/0. 
For  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish's  4  coache  horses  at  Buxton  from  Sonday 

till  tuesday  the  19^.    Two  nights  at  &>.  a  horse  a  nighte,  4/. 
For  5  strikes  and  a  pecke  of  pease  and  oats  for  them  at  2/8  a 

strike  14/. 
For  the  coachman  and  his  man's  dyett  for  4  meales  at  6*.  a  peeoe 

a  meale.  4/. 
Sept  19.      The  coachman  in  reward  for  coming  from  Chatsworth  to  Buxtons  10/ . 
F^d  for  ale  sent  for  by  my  La.  command  from  Tidswell  to  Buxton 

3/0." 
'*  Flaid  for  the  men's  dyetts  ther  that  came  before  with  the  sompten 

a  day  to  Buxton  5/6. 
Gave  him  that  kept  the  well  there  1.  0.  0. 
6epi  20.     To  hifl  man  6/.    To  2  wymen  attended  my  La.  at  the  Well  1. 0. 0. 
Given  among  the  poore  at  Buxton  on  our  coming  away  13/4." 

At  Sheffield. 

"F^d  2  g^des  sent  by  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbuiy  to  conduct  my  La. 

on  the  moors  from  Buxton  to  Sheffield  12/. 
To  the  Ringers  at  Sheffield  on  passing  through  6/. 
To  my  Lo.  of  Pembroke's  coachman  for  bringing  my  La.  part  of 

the  way  from  Buxton  to  Sheffield  her  owne  ooatche  breaking  on 

the  way  10/. 
Paid  for  a  roape  the  same  time  to  bind  the  coatche  lO'. 
Piud  for  ale  when  my  Lady  stayed  to  drinke  on  the  way  betwixt 

Buxton  and  Sheffield  1'.  l^. 
Given  to  certen  laborers  mended  the  wayes  that  day  on  the  mores  5/. 
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„  23'*.  Sente  Sir  Geo.  8*.  Poll  by  his  manne  Alexander  Hay  ward  for  a 
coatche  horse  he  sent  my  La.  to  Sheffield  £20 :  and  to  the  same 
man  for  his  paines  in  bringinge  the  horse  £1. 

P*.  for  mending  the  coatche  at  Sheffield  10/. 

Alsoe  for  the  hames  2/6. 

GWm  in  reward  to  a  man  of  Mrs.  Digbie's  •  brought  my  La.  oerten 
preserves  to  Sheffield  2/6. 
25^.        Given  the  gardiner  at  Sheffield  for  oerten  noBegaies  he  gave  my 
La.  there.  6/. 

And  to  a  woman  wayted  on  the  gentelwymen's  diamber  there  5/. 

To  the  Piper  ther  6/. 

To  a  pooie  woman  gave  my  La.  a  petition  in  hir  coatche  the  daye 
shee  came  thence  to  Ronghford  [Rufford]  10/0. 

Alsoe  to  a  man  brought  and  del**,  my  La :  a  pur  of  small  shetsres 
the  same  time  in  her  coatche  5/." 

RUFFOBD. 

[Two  miles  south  of  Ollerton,  Co.  Notts.  This  Abbey  had  been 
granted  to  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  passed  by  marriage 
of  Mary  Talbot  to  Sir  George  Savile.] 

"  Given  among  certen  poore  at  Edelstoe  f  m  my  Lady  eame  with 
my  La :  of  Shrowsbury  to  Ronghford  5/0. 
Sept.  26.    Given  amongst  M'*.  Markham's  servants  at  Ronghford  the  night 
my  La :  lay  there  5.  0.  0. 
28.  Given  a  man  of  Sir  Richard  Harpar's  %  brought  my  La.  a  leito 

and  certen  wiytings  in  a  boxe  to  Wtngfield  lO/O. 

WiNFlBLD. 

[South  Winfield :  eleven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  on  the  road  to 
Derby.  The  manor-house,  built,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by 
Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  became  about  A.D.  1330  the  property  of 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  by  six  of  whom  it  was  occupied  in 
succession.  During  the  time  of  George,  the  sixth  earl,  it  was 
occasionally  the  residence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  (See  Blar^9 
History  of  Winfield,)'] 

"  Sept.  28.      To  the  Kytchen  amongst  the  Cooks  3. 6. 8.    The  Wardrobe  1. 0. 0. 

the  pantler  and  butler  1.  0.  0.,  2  ushers  in  the  hall  1.  0.  0.  the 
yeomen  of  the  cellar  10/.,  2  gromes  of  the  grete  chamber  1. 0. 0. 
2  wayted  on  my  La :  chamber  1.  0.  0.,  the  porter  10/.  grooms  of 
the  stable  1.  0.  0."  

•  Mrs,  Digby :  probably  of  Manaflold  Woodhoii«e,  Notts, 
f  The  steward  meant  Edwinfttow,  between  Workiop  and  Rofford ;  then  oeonpied  by  George 
Markham,  Eaq  ,  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Markham,  an  oflELoer  in  the  Uiril  Wars  of  Charles  I. 

t  Sir  Richard  Harpnr.     One  of  the  Justices  of  Common  Fleas.     Of  FIndeme,  in  Jflekle  One 
near  Derby :  whose  monument  (16S6)  is  in  the  ohapel  of  Little  Orer. 
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Through  Derby. 

"Given  among  the  poor  of  the  towne  of  Derhy  as  my  La.  passed 
that  waT  5.  0.  0. 
To  Tayler  a  caryer  met  my  La :  in  Derhy,  and  her  letters  from 

London  2/0. 
Given  a  poore  woman  on  the  waye  hetwene  Derhy  and  Qname  0/6." 

QUARNDON    HOUSB^   NEAR   LOUOHBOROUOH. 

[At  that  time^  and  stilly  the  seat  of  the  Farnham  family.  A  Mr. 
FarDham  of  that  day  was  an  old  gentleman  pensioner  of  the  Court 

ol  Queen  Elizabeth.] 

''  Att  M'.  Famhams. 
Sept  29*^    Among  his  servaonts  the  night  my  La :  laye  there  6.  0.  0. 

Paid  for  ale  my  La :  dranke  in  going  to  Harborow  1.  0. 

„    for  my  La :  and  her  compaines,  one  night  at  Harborow  5.  6.  0." 

Market  Harborouoh. 

"30  »»    Horsmet  ther  for  26  horses  one  night  2.  9.  7. 

„  for  my  Lo.  of  Shrewsburyes  lighter  men  [litter- 
men]  and  their  horses,  staying  by  my  La.  comand 
2  nights  and  1  day  at  Wellingborow  19.  6. 

Easton  Mauduit. 

[Near  Wellingborough :  the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  Sir  Christopher 
Telverton,  Kt.^  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^ 
who  died  1611.] 

"  1609,  2  Oct.    Att  Mr.  Justice  Telverton's. 
Given  to  a  man  of  his  to  guide  my  La :  to  my  Lord  of 

Kenfs  •  0.  6.  0. 

Among  oerten  poor  at  Mr.  Conquest's  Lodge  f  the  day 

my  Ia  :  dyned  there  0.  2.  0." 

Wrbst  Park,  near  Silsob^  Bedfordshire. 

[Then  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Grey^  sixth  Earl  of  Kent :  one  of  the 

peers  on  the  trial  of  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots:  who^  says  Dugdale^ 

''evinced  more  zeal  for  her  destruction  than  befitted  a  person  of 

honour.''] 

"Oct.  4     F^  the  lytter  men's  charge  lying  2  nights  at  the  towne  at  Wrest 
as  may  appeare  hy  their  hill  13/2. 
The  lytter.men,  in  reward  for  their  paines  in  coming 
along  with  my  La.  from  Wingfield  to  Wrest  3.  0.  0. 
To  the  coatchman  had  his  legg  hroke  2.  0.  0." 

*  Wrest:  abovt  nine  miles  south  of  Bedford 

meaiMab  Fuk,    •iia»  Dams  EUensbury  Park,  at  Houghton  Oonqnest,  bmt  Ampthill,  Go. 
Bedford:  at  that  time  oeenpied  by  Sir  Edmund  Conqnest. 
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TODDINGTON. 

"  9  Oct.      Given  a  footman  brought  worde  to  m j  La.  to  St.  Alban's 

that  my  La :  Arrondsle  was  brought  bedde  of  a  son         10.  0." 

St.  Alban's. 

*'  9  Oct.       Soper  and  djner  at  St  Albans  8.  15.  6. 

Horse  meat  for  zx^  of  my  La :  and  z  of  Sir  Henxy  Grajs  2.    9.  4" 

London. 

[10th  Oct.   To  the  house  of  her  aant^  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  Broad  Street.] 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  Progress  were  £323  18«.^  besides  a  few 
bills  that  followed^  and  interest  of  money  borrowed  for  the  journey 
on  the  security  of  jewels. 


To  ike  Editor  qf  the  Wiltshire  Magazine, 

DsAit  Sib, 

1  lately  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Wolfhall  and  found  an  interesting  reHe 
of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Lord  Protector's  residence  there.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  existing  farm-house,  close  by  the  old  bam,  but  certainly  not  in  its  original 
position,  are  some  well-preserved  portions  of  a  stained  glass  window  relating  to 
Jane  Seymour  and  her  son,  Edward  YI.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  having  three  subjects.  The  upper  consists  of  the  imperial 
crown  ;  in  the  second  is  the  badge  of  Jane  Seymour,  Queen  of  Henry  YIII.,  a 
crowned  eagle  or  phoenix  rising  from  a  bed  of  flowers  consisting  of  pinks  and 
roses  and  resting  on  a  castle.  In  the  lower  division  are,  on  the  dexter  side,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Tudor  Rose. 

This  glass  must  have  been  made  at  some  period  when  Edward  YI.  was  called 
Prince  of  Wales,  that  is,  between  1537  and  1546. 

Sandf  ord  says  that  Queen  Jane  Seymour  "  who  is  said  to  die  willingly,  to  save 
the  life  of  her  son,  did  bear  a  Phoenix  in  his  Funeral  Fire,  with  this  motto 
ITASCATUB  UT  ALTBB,"  and  subsequently  adds  in  a  note,  "  This  Edward  YI.  bare 
(as  did  the  Black  Prince)  three  feathers  in  a  crown,  while  lus  father  lived,  v 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  ICH  dien.  Albeit  he  was  never  so  created."  Mr.  Planch^ 
remarks  that  the  ostrich  feather  was  originally  a  badge,  and  not  a  crest  as  now 
erroneously  regarded.  Plumes  of  feathers  were  not  worn  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  Y.,  and  then  as  portions  of  costume,  not  as  personal  crests.  The  Black 
Prince's  feather  was  a  single  ostrich  feather  only. 
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Whiht  on  tbe  subject  of  stained  glass  I  should  like  to  put  on  more  lasting 
record  tbe  foUowing  interesting  letter,  which  appeared  in  a  local  newspaper  some 
time  sgo,  relating  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  painted  glass  in  Salisbury 
Gitbednd  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  at  the  time  when  the  disastrous 
alterations  were  being  made  in  the  Cathedral  by  Wyatt,  under  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  Banington.  It  was  written  on  16th  June,  1788,  by  John  Berry,  glazier, 
of  Hannham,  to  John  Uoyd,  Esq.,  of  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London : — 

"Sir.  This  day  I  have  sent  you  a  Box  full  of  old  Staind  and  Painted  Glass 
as  joa  desired  me  to  due  wich  I  hope  it  will  sute  your  Purpos  it  his  the  best  that 
I  can  get  at  Present.  But  I  expet.to  Beatt  to  Peceais  a  great  deale  verey  sune 
as  it  his  of  now  use  to  we  and  we  Due  it  for  the  lead  if  yow  want  Eney  more  of 
Hie  same  sorts  you  may  have  what  thear  his,  if  it  will  Pay  for  Taking  out,  as  it 
his  a  Deal  of  Tmble  to  what  Beating  it  to  Peceais  his  you  will  send  me  a  line  as 
sune  as  Posobl  for  we  are  goain  to  move  ore  glasing  shop  to  a  Nother  Plase  and 
thin  we  to  save  a  gieatt  Deale  more  of  the  like  sort  wich  I  ham  your  most  Omble 
Sennit  John  Berry." 

The  original,  endorsed  "  Berry  ye  Glazier  about  beating  the  fine  painted  Gbss 
^Hndow  at  Samm  to  pieces  to  save  the  Lead ! ! ! "  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Ccmway  Griffith,  in  North  Wales. 

This  barbarity  was  certainly  equal  to  anything  perpetrated  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation  or  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

The  greater  part  of  the  glass  so  destroyed  was  probably  the  portions  then  re- 
naining  of  the  ori^al  "  grisaille  "  windows  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
oe&tniy,  from  the  want  of  which  the  present  interior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
suffers  so  terribly.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  eastern  and  western  windows, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others  of  importance  which  were  filled  with  the  rich  mosaic 
glass  of  the  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  side  windows  of  the 
arcades  and  clerestories  were  occupied  with  a  plainer  decoration,  consisting  of 
fdiaged  scroll-work  on  a  white  ground  of  a  rich  sea-green  hue,  with  narrow 
borders  and  occasional  medallions  of  richly-coloured  glass.  A  valuable  store  of 
this  glass,  brought  from  difEerent  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
windows  of  the  south-eastern  transept.  The  grandest  existing  example  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  windows  of  the  north  transept  of  York  Cathedral 
known  as  the  Five  Sisters. 

Tbe  great  variety  of  design  in  the  composition  of  these  windows  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  idea  of  forming  a  rich  and  complicated  pattern  by 
i^rianging  in  layers,  panels,  or  figures,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  layer  might 
over-lap  and  partially  conceal  those  beneath.  Others  have  a  geometrical  pattern, 
b  iribich  the  design  is  expressed  solely  by  the  lead-work  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  windows. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  repairing  these  windows, 
also  from  the  large  quantity  of  lead  employed  in  their  composition,  that  the 
**  restorers  "  of  1788  would  find  their  excuse  for  clearing  away  the  whole  mass 
uid  replacing  them  with  the  cold  quany  glazing  which  now  exists. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  NlGHTIiraALB. 
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onasterg  of  Milton,  in  t|e  Cottntg  of 

ilts,  trg  ping  ^t|elsta«,  ^.J.  933-" 

Extracted  from  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  and  txanslated  bj  Rer^ 
F.  A.  Badcliffs,  Rector  of  Milston,  and  communicated  by  P.  Dblmj 
Radcliffb,  Esq. 

"Carta  RBais  Athelsiaki,  de  NYWANTiryB. 

"HiC   EST  NyWANTUN*   AQUILONABI8  CODICILLUS. 

''In  nomine  Dei  excelsi,  qoi  cnnctum  sao  sancto  moderamine,  snb  axe  et 
enpra  mnndum  gubemat;  est  enim  singnlis  quibnsque  sollerter  stadendum, 
dam  indnlta  temporum  spatia  Dei  nntii  conoessa  possident,  nt  ea  qose  in  diebns 
iUomm  agunter,  litteramm  apicibus  commendare  curaverint,  ne  in  obliTionem 
suocessomm  perveniant,  qu»  inantea  salabriter  fnemnt  oonstituta.  Quamobrem 
ego  Aetbelstanns,  omni  creantis  disponente  clementi&,  Angligenarum  omniomqae 
gentium  undique  sexus  habitantium  rex,  donans  conoessi  ad  monasterium  sancts 
Dei  genetricis  Marise,  quod  dicitur  Wiltune,  quandam  telluris  particulam,  de- 
cern, viz.  manentium,  ubi  ab  incolis  Njwantun  nominatur,  be  Avene  streme,  et 
quinque  cassatos  secus  silvam  quie  appeUatur  Safernoc,  illi  in  loco  ubi  plebili 
narratione  dicitur  set  Motenes  oran,  cum  campis  et  pratis  et  pascuis  et  silvis 
et  omnia  illuc  pertinentia;  magnis,  modicisque,  notis  ignotisque  oetenialiter 
possidendam.  Sit  autem  prsedicta  terra  libera  ab  omnibus  secularibus  negotiis, 
pnster  expeditione  et  pontis,  arcisve  constructione.  Prsecipimus  etiam  in 
nomine  sanctee  Trinitatis,  ut  nullus  nostrorum  successorum  buic  kartube,  nee 
cum  antiqu&  kart&,  nee  cum  alicujus  ingenii  sagacitate  kedere  valeat,  sed  ipea 
semper  in  suo  stat^  fixa  et  inloasa  permaneat.  Consentientibus  et  conserran- 
tibus  banc  nostram  diffinitionem,  perpetua  maneat  pax.  Contradioentibus  vero 
vel  f rangere  nitentibus  psenalis  sit  vindicta,  nisi  in  praesenti  emendent  8<Bcalo . 
Territorio  autem  hujus  agrelli,  hsec  sunt. 

'*  [  (1)  Imprimis  ad  Avenam  (fluvium  sic  diet)  apud  vadum  Stintesford  dictum ; 
inde  per  viam  ad  vadum  Teoltonford  dictum  ;  et  sic  adversus  fluvium  ad  vadum 
Wifelesford  dictum;  inde  per  liberam  viam  militarem  ad  collem  arenarium; 
a  ooUe  ad  torrentem  (vel  fontem)  Botan-wjlle  dictum ;  inde  secus  fluvium  ad 
nigrum  lacum,  inde  per  lacum  ad  Avenam,  et  sic  per  fluvium  iterum  ad  vadum 
Stintesfoi-d  dictum. 

"(2)  Hi  sunt  fundi  (vel  terrse)  limites  apud  Oran.  Imprimis  ad  fontem 
Heeselwylle  dictum ;  inde  per  viam  ad  Beorhdicam  (i.  oollis  fossam ; )  inde 
per  fossam  ad  Scirpetum;  et  sic  oocidentem  versus  ad  Bradanstanam  (i* 
latum  lapidem : )  a  lapide  ad  aggeris  fossam ;  inde  ad  Lusse  oollem ;  inde  per 
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mm  ad  rabmm  volatabram  (L  stagnum ;)  et  sic  ad  Wodeni  fosiam ;  inde  k 
fo6sa  ad  speloncas  portam  (1.  ostium) ;  inde  ad  Dragstanam  (lapidem  sic  dic- 
tum ;)  et  iiic  ad  Meosleagam  (i.  campum  macosoxn ;)  a  campo  per  yiam  boa- 
riom  itenim  ad  Heeselwillam.] 

"Acta  est  antem  scriptio  hajus  kartulffi,  anno  Dominicee  incamationis 
IXXXX>^.XXXIII°.  Hiis  consentientibus  testibos,  quorum  nomina  subtus  notata 
sunt  Ego  JEthelsttan,  rex  Anglorum  pree&tam  donationem  indeclinabiliter 
concessi.  Ego  Wulphxlx  Dorobomensis  ecclesisB  archiepiscopus  oonsignavi. 
Ego  Alpbah,  Wintoniensis  eoclesisB  episoopus  consensi.  Modrkd,  episcopus. 
Csjtwjlld,  episoopus.  Wulfhuk,  episcopus.  Odo,  episoopus.  ^lfbah, 
episoopus.  BuBHRic,  episoopus.  jElfwold,  dux.  Uhtbbd,  dux.  Obo, 
minister.  Wulfoab,  minister.  Sigebed,  minister.  Eapmumd,  minister. 
Mlfeic,  minister.  WuLFSiaB,  minister.  jElfhbbb,  minister.  Wihtoab, 
minister.  iBTHBLWOLD,  minister.  jElfhbah,  minister,  ^lfbed,  minister. 
WuLFMJEB,  minister.     Wulfoab,  minister." 

Translation. 

"This  is  thb  Dxbd  of  Gift  of  Nobth  Nywantukb. 

"In  tbe  name  of  the  High  Gk)d,  who  governs  every  thing  by  His  sacred 
>^niy — ^the  universe  beneath  and  above  the  heavens.  Now  it  is  a  wise  desire 
and  care  of  all  men,  whilst  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  term  of  life 
landly  granted  them  by  the  permission  of  Qod,  to  provide  that  the  events  of 
tiieir  own  tame  should  be  recorded,  in  order  that  their  posterity  might  not 
foiget  the  wholesome  enactments  of  their  ancestors.  Wherefore  I  .Sthelstan, 
by  the  merdful  ordering  of  the  universal  Creator,  King  of  all  English-bom, 
s&d  of  all  clans  and  sexes  that  dwell  on  every  side,  give  and  grant  to  the 
monastery  of  Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of  Gk)d,  which  is  caUed  Wiltune,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land — ten  manors  namely,  in  the  district  called  by  its  inhabi- 
tants Nywantun  by  Avon  Streme,  and  likewise  five  tracts  of  waste  land  near 
the  wood  which  is  called  Safemoc,  in  that  district  which,  says  Motenes,  is 
▼olgarly  called  Ore,  together  with  the  plains,  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  and 
all  things  belonging  thereto,  whether  great,  small,  known  or  unknown — as  an 
eternal  possession.  But  let  the  land  be  set  apart  from  all  secular  business, 
except  the  building  of  a  bridge,  or  the  erection  of  a  citadel.*  We  order  more- 
over in  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Trinity  that  none  of  our  successors  may 
invalidate  this  deed,  either  by  bringing  into  force  some  former  deed  or  by 
any  other  subtle  design :  but  that  this  deed  may  remain  for  ever  in  its  present 
condition  unaltered  and  not  mutilated.  To  those  who  consent  to  and  uphold 
this  distribution  of  land  which  I  have  made  may  there  remain  peace  for  ever. 
But  to  those  who  oppose  or  try  to  violate  it  may  the  vengeance  of  punish- 
iQ^t  [hereafter]  overtake  them,  if  [the  rulers]  correct  them  not  with  chastise- 
loent  in  this  world.  Now  in  the  territory  of  this  state  are  the  following 
tncU  of  land : — 

**  [  (1)  In  the  first  place  starting  at  a  ford  on  the  Aven  (a  river  of  that  name) 

*  This  it  Che  unul  elaxue  exempting  lends  given  to  rdigloan  hooBei  from  ell  sere  the  **  Ttinoda 
*>*6eiiUu**..«ipeditione,  pont^  aree  ■  m.|  belping  the  king  In  any  war,  htiilding  bridges,  or  forti- 
ficttions  Ua  eommon  good* 

▼OL,  XIX. — NO.   LVI.  T 
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called  Stintesford ;  from  thence  along  the  road  to  the  ford  called  Teoltonford 
and  so  np  the  river  to  the  ford  called  Wifelesford :  from  thence  hy  ihe  open 
military  road  to  the  sandy  hill ;  from  the  hill  to  the  brook  or  fountain  called 
Botanwylle :  from  thence  near  the  river  to  the  black  lake ;  and  from  thence 
along  the  lake  to  the  Aven,  and  so  along  the  river  again  to  the  ford  called 
Stintesford. 

"  (2)*  These  are  the  limits  of  the  estate  near  Ore.  In  the  first  place  starting 
towards  the  fountain  called  Hseselwjlle;  from  thence  along  the  road  towards 
Beorhdic  (a  trench  of  the  hill ;)  from  thence  along  the  trench  to  Scirpetnm ; 
and  BO  towards  the  west  to  Bradanstane;  (that  is  to  say,  a  broad  stone:) 
from  this  stone  to  the  trench  of  the  moond ;  from  thenoe  to  the  hill  of  Lnsa ; 
from  thence  along  the  road  to  a  ditch  full  of  red  mnd  (».«.,  a  stagnant  pool) 
and  BO  to  Woden's  dike;  thence  from  the  dike  to  the  month  of  the  cave; 
from  thenoe  to  Dragstane  (a  stone  so  called)  and  so  on  to  Meosleaga  (a 
marshy  plain ;)    from  the  plain   along  the  cattle  road  to  Hseselwylle  again.] 

The  writing  of  this  deed  was  done  in  the  year  of  Onr  Lord  933;  with 
the  consent  and  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  names  are  nndersigned,  I, 
Abthelstan,  King  of  the  English,  grant,  without  the  power  of  recal,  the 
fore-mentioned  gift.  I,  Wulfhblh,  Archbishop  of  Dover,  have  set  my  seal 
thereto.  I,  JElfbah,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  have  consented,  ^odbed. 
Bishop.  Cbmwaii),  Bishop.  Wulfhun,  Bishop.  Odo,  Bishop.  ^Blfbih, 
Bishop.  BuBHBio,  Bishop.  ^lfwold,  General  Uhtbbd»  Greneial. 
Odo,  Minister.  Wulfoab,  Minister.  Sioebbd,  Minister.  Eadhxtkp,  Min- 
ister. ^iFBic,  Minister.  Wulfsiob,  Minister,  ^lfhbbb,  Minister. 
Whitgab,  Minister,  ^thelwold,  Minister,  ^lfhbah,  Minister,  ^lfbbd. 
Minister.      Wulfiubb,  Minister.      Wulfgab,  Minister." 

I  desire  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  preceding  paper:— 

(1)  We  may  recognize  some  of  the  existing  names  of  places  in 
the  foregoing  deed.  Firsts  Ore  bears  exactly  the  same  name.  By 
Stintesford  I  imagine  that  Stanton's  ford  of  the  river  Avon  is 
meant.  Wiflesfordj  again^  is  evidently  the  ford  of  the  river  at 
Wilsford.  By  the  ''open  military  road''  from  Wilsford  to  the 
''  sandy  hill "  is  still  more  evidently  meant  the  road  from  Wilsford 
to  Newnton   called  ''  Catsbrain  * ; "  which  is  an  open  road,  and  one 

^  A  part  of  the  parish  of  North  Newnton  is  still  designated  '*  Catshrain : "  the 
meaning  of  which  strange  term  is  at  once  seen  hy  the  mention  of  the  camp  of 
Brennns,  "  Castra  Brenni ; "  which  immediately  becomes  "  Cats-Bren, "  and  this 
naturally  degenerates  into  "Catsbrain."    [P.A.R.] 

Canon  Jones,  however,  gives  a  different  interpretation  in  Ma^^  xiv.,  p.  169, 

wherein  he  says  the  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  foand  in  the  compound  coed'  (or 

coit)  bfyn,  which  would  mean  simply  wood-hill,    [1^,'] 

*  This  second  (2)  land-limit  reUtet,  as  I  understand,  to  JMmopsiA,  wbich  la  ftill  fndudBd  is  tht 
pariah  of  North  Newnton,  thongh  some  miles  away  firom  it.    [En.] 
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of  those  straight,  direct,  roads,  for  which  the  Romans  were  so 
celebrated,  and  which  they  no  doubt  used  as  a  military  road;  and 
the  highest  part  of  it  by  Newnton  Bush  is  probal^ly  composed  of 
M%i  and  clay,  so  that,  whilst  it  is  very  sticky  in  wet  weather,  it  is 
veiy  wndy  and  dusty  in  fine  weather,  just  like  Hilcott  long-hedge. 
From  this  ''sandy  hill''  you  then  go  down  to  the  brook  called 
Botan-wylle,  that  is,  no  doubt,  the  vale  of  she^,  consisting  of  rich 
pastare,  watered  by  a  brook.  This  brook,  I  should  imagine,  was 
that  clear,  beautiful  little  streamlet,  running  between  the  Church 
at  Newnton  and  Idr.  O.  F.  Fowlers  cottages,  which  waters  all  the 
fields  running  up  towards  Bokun,  which  probably  formerly  meant 
the  same.  You  then  go  to  the  "  black  lake/^  which  must,  have 
been,  I  think,  up  somewhere  in  the  ''Doles''  behind  Maslen's 
house,  where  the  soil  is  mauhy  and  blaek.  Then  you  follow  the 
river  back  again  to  Stan  ton.  The  river  Avon  encloses  the  estate,  given 
in  the  deed,  on  three  sides,  and  ^'Catsbrain"  encloses  it  on  the  fourth. 

(2)  It  is  evident  from  this  deed  that  the  term  North  Ny  wantune, 
or  North  Newnton,  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  we  use  it 
now.  Most  probably  it  is  mentioned  alone  because  it  had  the  best 
soil  in  the  estate.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  seems 
to  have  the  pre-eminence.  I  should  have  mentioned  above  that  I 
consider  Teolton's  ford  to  be  the  same  as  Alton's  ford. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  Latin,  I  suppose  : — 

Firstly,  that  ^'omni  creantis  disponente  clementi4"  should  read 
"  omni-creantis,"  &c. 

Secondly,  that  "  manentium  "  is  the  old  monkish  Latin  word  for 
"  manors,"  that  is,  estates  with  dwellings  upon  them.  The  words 
'^maasa"  and  ^'mslnerium"  appear  to  have  been  thus  used.^ 

Thirdly,  that  "  let"  is  put  for  "  ait." 

Fourthly,  that  ''  omnia  illuc,"  &c.,  ought  to  have  been  in  Latin, 
''omnibus  illuc  pertinentibus — magnis,  modicisque,"  &c. 

*  Canon  Jones  observes  that "  manentium  "  would  not  be  described  as  "  manors  " 
u  the  teehnical  sense,  but  "  holdings."  As  a  "  hide  "  was  in  a  general  sense  the 
holding  sufficient  for  one  family,  so  "mansae"  or  "manentes"  came  to  be 
synonymous  for  hide.  Thus  the  ten  manentes  at  Ny  wantune.  (See  Introduction 
to  Domesday  for  Wiltshire,  p.  xxxiii.)    [£d.] 
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By  Canon  W.  H.  Jonbs.  MJ^.,  F.S.A., 
Vlair  of  Bradford-OB-Avon. 

ILL  Wiltshiremen  most  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
surname  Poorb.  It  was  that  of  two  of  the  early  Bishops 
of  Sarum^  and  the  Poores^  of  Amesbuiy,  are  amongst  our  county 
families. 

The  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways,  Poer — Poore — ^and  Le  Poore, 
It  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  an  equivalent  to  ''pauper^'  or 
^^poor,''  and  in  more  than  one  of  tlie  chronicles  Richard  Poore  ap- 
pears as  "  Bicardus  Pauper/*  The  notion  that  the  two  names  were 
convertible  is  a  very  ancietit  one.  Thus  Robert  de  Oraystanes,  who 
was  elected  and  consecrated  in  the  year  1333  as  Bishop  of  Dorham, 
though  immediately  set  aside  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  in  his 
account  of  the  see  of  Durham,  speaks  of  ^'Ricardus  dietus  Pauper'* 
as  having  been  promoted  to  it  from  Sarum  in  the  year  1 229.  It  is 
possible  that  even  earlier  instances  of  the  same  kind  may  be  prodaced. 

Nevertheless  as  applied  to  Herbert,  and  Richard  Poore,  who  be- 
came in  succession  Bishops  of  Sarum  between  1194  and  1217,  the 
name,  or  rather,  as  so  applied,  epithet,  ''pauper/*  or  "poor/*  is,  to 
say  the  least,  singularly  inapplicable.  Neither  of  them  could  so  be 
termed  from  any  voluntary  vow  of  poverty  taken  as  a  member  of 
any  monastery  or  religious  community.  And  in  temporal  things 
the  two  brothers  seem  to  have  been  well  endowed.  Thus,  in  the 
Osmund  Register,  it  is  distinctly  said  of  Herbert  Poore  that  he  was 
'' ricA  and  painstaking''  (dives  et  assiduus),  whilst  of  Richard 
Poore  we  not  only  know  that  he  was,  before  he  became  a  bishop,  the 
benefactor  of  the  monastery  of  Tarrant,  in  Dorset,  which  was  his 
native  village,  but  also  the  donor  of  an  estate  at  Laverstock  some 
few  years  afterwards  to  his  new  Cathedral.  Moreover,  when  a  site 
was  needed  for  that  Cathedral,  it  was  found  at  last  at  a  place  called 
Maer-field^  which  is  described  as  being  "  in  propria  dominio  9uol^ 
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ao  expression  which  can  only  mean  on  his  own  private  estate. 
It  is  evident^  thenj  that  the  name  ''  Pauper/'  as  an  equivalent  to 
''poor"  is  in  no  sense  applicable  to  either  of  these  early  bishops. 
For  these  reasons  I  venture  to  suggest  another  origin  for  this  name^ 
and  subjoin  the  grounds  on  which  I  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion. 

My  belief  is  that  the  name  Poore^  or  Poer,  which  in  Ireland 
appears  also  as  Power,  is  the  Norman-French  equivalent  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eUd  (=child).  In  the  twelfth  century  both  these 
terms  had  a  distinctive  meaning,  and  designated  one  of  knightly 
rank,  or  the  younger  children  of  nobles  not  yet  in  possession  of  their 
paternal  estate.  In  truth  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  cniht  (=knight) 
also  meant  a  boy. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  statement  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
^'  Pner  Anglicus ''  was  a  designation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  heir 
to  the  throne  of  England.  Moreover,  the  father  of  the  g^eat  Earl 
Godwin  was  styled  "  Wulfhoth  cild  thone  Suth-Seaxiscan,"  that  is, 
"Wulfhoth  the  South  Saxon  knight/' 

(1)  And  now  for  proofs,  first  of  all,  of  the  identity  of  Poore  with 
P»ef.  This  is  pretty  clear  from  the  fact  that  we  have  *'  Banulf 
Poore''  attesting  a  charter  in  1174  as  Puher  (Hearne's  Lib.  Nig.  I. 
40),  and  in  1175  as  Poer,  (Eyton's  Shropshire,  viii.,  163,)  whilst 
Tarious  chroniclers,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  death  in  1182,  give 
the  surname  as  ''Le  Poor,''  or  "De  Poer,''  Moreover,  many 
examples  might  be  adduced,  shewing  that  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  the  same  name  is  spelt  indifferently  "  Puher,"  or  "  Poer/' 
In  proof  of  this  I  add  a  few  instances  from  the  ''  Itinerary  of 
Henry  II.,"  recently  printed  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Eyton. 

The  instrument  of  pacification  between  Henry  II.  and  William, 
King  of  Scots,  dated  at  Valoins,  December  8th,  1174,  is  attested, 
among  others,  by  ''  Ranulf  Puher''  (p.  186). 

In  the  next  year  (July  7th,  1175,)  the  king  granted  a  charter  to 
Boger  Mussun  {servienti  suo) ;  among  the  witnesses  is  ''  Randulf 
foer"  (lb.,  193). 

In  the  summer  of  118^  Radulf  Puher  was  slain  by  the  Welsh. 
Benedictus  (Stubbs)  I.,  $^88,  speaks  of  the  same  person  as  Bandulf 
d^Poer.    Ibid,  248. 
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In  1177  King  Henry  gives  Waterford  city  to  Robert  U  Poer^  Mb 
marshall  as  euitos — his  name  appears  in  il8((  among  the  grantees  of 
the  crown  as  Robert  le  Poker.  In  giring  an  aooount  of  hi»  arrest, 
together  with  another  English  '' knight/'  in  1188,  by  fiaimond 
Comte  of  Toulouse,  he  is  called  Robert  Poer.    (lUd,  2U,  273,  287.) 

(2)  Accepting  this  as  proved,  that  the  Latin  ^'  pner,''  in  the  sense 
of  *'  knight,''  or  '^  cadet''  of  a  gentle  family,  is  really  the  origin  of  the 
name  ^Toer  "^t  did  not  assume  the  form  Poore  till  a  later  period  than 
this  of  which  we  have  been  speaking — we  may  add  that  its  identity 
in  meaning  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  eild,  seems  to  be  clearly  proved 
by  this  one  fiict,  that  the  Shropshire  fiunily  of ''  Child,'^  stiU  existent, 
credibly  claim  a  descent  from  a  family  which  was  one  day  called 
'^Le  Poer"  and  another  ''Child";  one  branch  of  that  family 
assuming  one,  and  another  branch  the  other  as  a  somame.  Brfer- 
ances  confirmatory  of  this  statement  nuty  be  seen  in  the  index^  or 
glossary,  to  Eyton's  ''  History  of  Shropshire." 

It  is  possible  that  such  an  interpretation  may  throw  light  on  the 
meanings  of  some  of  the  local  names  into  which  one  or  other  of 
these  terms  enters  into  combination.  Thus  ''  Ci»M-Okeford,"  in 
Dorset,  which  has  been  identified  as  the  Domesday  manor  of  Ack- 
ford,  and  which,  before  the  conquest,  belonged  to  the  Earl  Harold, 
may  fairly  be  thought  to  derive  its  specific  name  from  him.  And 
as  regards  "  Poor-stock/'  one  of  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  Church 
of  Sarum,  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able»  from  successive  documents, 
to  form  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its  meaning.  In  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  it  belonged  to  Roger  Arundel^  the  under-tenant 
being  called  in  that  record  simply  ''  Hugo.**  But  among  the  charters 
preserved  in  the  Muniment- Room  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  is  one 
dated  about  1152,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Jocelin,  by  which  ''Alms 
and  Margery  daughters  and  heiresses  of  Hugh  le  Poer  make  over  to 
"William  Scamell  all  their  rights  in  the  manor  of  Poresloe  with  its 
appurtenances."  If  the  Domesday  owner,  or  under-tenant,  were  of 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  King's  Thanes,  the  name  of  the  place  would 
be  intelligible  enough,  especially  if  (he  latter  were  the  same  as 
"  Hugo,  miles/'  who  occurs  once  at  least  in  the  Dorsetshire  Domesday. 

B,  F.  BUXJi,  Printer  and  PabUfther,  4,  Sunt  John  Street,  Dtrtimi 
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By  Dr.  Phbbb,  P.8.A.,  PJt.G.S., 

IIoBonry  Member  of  the  Arehaological  Soeietiee  of  Athena,  New  York,  te, 

(Seed  beftire  the  Britiah  Arehsologieal  ABSoeiation,  at  Deylna,  Angoat,  1880.) 

* 

jMONG  the  yarious  matters  connected  with  these  strange  and 
impressiYe  monnments,  to  which  the  learned  have  given 
attention,  is  that  of  discovering  some  precedent  or  authority  for  the 
stroctares,  or,  at  least,  an  example  of  their  design  or  construction^ 
snd  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  endeavours  have  so  far  been  un« 
sQceessfbL    But  there  seems  a  generally-received  opinion  that  there 
IB  at  least  evidence  in  classical  writers  that  temples  prior  to  that  of 
Solomon,  and  of  course,  therefore,  among  many  nations  long  after, 
were  mere  enclosures,  open  alike  to  the  heaven  above  and  the  winds 
aioimd.     It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  no  structure  like 
Stondieiige  has  been  described.    There  are  three  points  for  con^ 
nderation  in  connection  with  Stonehenge:— -Ist.     It  is  a  structure 
of  at  least  two  periods  widely  separated.     The  materials  and  dimen- 
vioni  of  the  earlier  structure  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the  later 
*nd  grander  erection.     2nd.     It  is  not  mentioned  by  writers  of 
^tiqmty,  unless  one  passage,  very  doubtful  as  to  locality,  be  ad- 
nutted.    8rd.     It  must  have  been  fully  known  to  the  Romans,  as 
Ionian  pottery  and  other  remains  attest.    Yet  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
^^<    To  these  points  a  fourth  may  be  added,  viz. :  That  it  occupies 
a  Teiy  central  position  amongst  the  great  sepulchral  memorials 
of  the  ancient  British  people  and  the  site  was  possibly  a  sacred 
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locality  of  a  still  earlier  race.  On  the  first  of  these  points  my  opinion 
is  exactly  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Cnnnington,  who  considered  that 
''  the  gprand  erection  was  first  made^  and  the  smaller  circle  and  oval 
of  inferior  stones  were  raised  at  a  later  period,  for/'  he  continnes, 
''  they  add  nothing  to  the  general  grandeur  of  the  temple,  bat 
rather  give  a  littleness  to  the  whole,  and  more  particularly  so  if  yoa 
add  the  two  small  trilithons  of  granite/'  It  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  as  we  go  back  into  the  times  of  primitive  occupation 
the  smaller  stones  would  be  erected,  and  the  larger  when  wealth  and 
power  were  more  at  command.  The  material  of  the  smaller  stones 
approximates  to  and  is  of  the  class  generally  used  by  the  earlier 
settlers.  Roman  roads  lead  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  Roman 
pottery  and  relics  have  been  found.  I  will  only  notice  on  this  point 
that  the  silence  of  Latin  writers  is  remarkable.  It  may  be  observed 
here  that  the  handling  of  the  larger  stones  appears  unlike  that  of  any 
moni^ment  of  Celtic  erection  in  Brittany  or  Britain.  I  have  been  led 
to  form  some  conclusions  on  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  by  results  of 
an  expedition  lately  prosecuted  by  me  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
in  some  of  the  islands  I  have  found  monuments  which  appear  to 
me,  though  hitherto  quite  undescribed,  to  throw  much  light  on 
these  structures,  if  not,  indeed,  to  present  analogues  of  construction, 
with  additions,  which,  I  believe,  are  as  without  example  as  the  great 
Wiltshire  monuments  themselves.  These  consist  of  enormous  en- 
eeintes  of  Cyclopean  walls  within  which  are  lofty  conical  erections 
capable  of  supporting  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  externally,  and 
many  of  which  are  clearly  connected  with  a  part  in  each  of  sucli 
enceintes  devoted  to  solemn  rites.  These  reserved  parts  are,  when 
the  wall  has  not  been  destroyed,  always  surrounded  by  an  inner  en- 
closure. Within  these  latter  are  the  remains  of  circles  of  monoliths, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  a  lofty  table  or  altar  composed 
of  a  large  block  resting  horizontally  on  an  oblong,  placed  verticallyi 
and  forming  the  letter  T,  the  tau.  In  some  cases  a  third  stone  is 
erected,  and  this  has  a  rude  cap-stone — ^it  cannot  be  called  a  capital; 
these  are  rare  in  the  present  condition  of  these  remains ;  they  appear 
apparently  symbolic — in  short,  this  and  the  f-au  represent  the  two 
ehief  symbols  of  Phoenician  worship.    The  stone  tables  are  very 
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remarkable^  a  vast  and  heavy  cap-stone^  frequently  12ft.  long  by 
Sfi.  wide  and  2ft.  thick,  carefully  fashioned,  and  always  in  the  same 
form,  is  poised  on  a  vertical  oblong,  about  9ft.  wide,  and  only  1(1. 
thick,  standing  out  of  the  ground  9ft^  presenting  a  square  superficies 
of  a  thin  slab    to  the  sight;  there  is  no  cement,  nor  any  mortise^ 
and  yet  I  ascended,  with  other  persons,  on  to  the  cap-stone  without 
causing  the  least  oscillation.    In  one  case,  however,  at  what  was 
evidently  the  grand  temple,  the  horizontal  stone  of  the  chief  table  has 
a  mortise,  into  which  the  upright  is  inserted  as  a  tenon,  and  this  is 
60  adroitly  done,  although,  evidently,  not  wrought  with  iron  toolsj 
but  merely  battered  with  stone  implements,  that  a  slight  touch  of 
the  hand  causes  vibration,  though  the  stone  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
tiie  natives  assert  that  it  vibrates  constantly  in  a  high  wind.     Here 
we  have  an  approach  to  the  mortise  and  tenon  system  of  StonehengOj 
the  only  example  I  am  aware  of.     In  several  cases,  at  remote  dis- 
tances, in  the  islands,  are  found  the  upright  columns,  with  rude 
caps,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  trilithons  of  Stoneheng^,  though 
with  the  cap-stones,  and  a  rude  transverse  block  or  lintel  above^ 
fonning  a  construction  of  five  stones,  in  lieu  of  three.    Locally 
these  are  called  dolmens,  and,  in  several  instances,  there  are  pure 
trilithons,  or  one  block  resting  on  two  uprights.    The  great  eneeintei 
generally  contain  three  vast  conical  erections,  apparently  intended 
for  different  purposes ;  some  are  solid  with  an  external  ascent,  clearly 
wateh-towers,  or  serving  also,  it  may  be,  as  places  whence  the  cere- 
monies in  the  sacred  enclosure  might  be  observed ;  some  are  hollow^ 
with  doorways  high  up  above  the  ground,  indicating  places  of  refuge 
or  depositories  for  valued  articles;  there  are  others  again  the  purposes 
of  which  are  less  apparent.  The  grand  temple,  surrounded  on  all  sides^ 
uid  at  distances  of  some  miles,  by  these  lofty  cones,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  with  the  angles  rounded  ofi^,  an  immensely  strong 
stnictare,  and  not  dissimilar  in  the  size  of  its  enormous  blocks  and 
the  thickness  of  its  walls,  to  the  well-known  Cyclopean  works  at 
'Kiyns,  in  Greece ;   many  of  the  stones  are  9ft.  long  by  Sit.  to  6ft. 
^ck.    Within  the  walls  is  a  semi-circular  chamber,  with  its  base 
to  the  south,  arranged  in  tiers  of  stones,  in  form  of  a  Greek  theatre ; 
'Sschylos,  who  wrote  before  Greek  theatres  were  built  of  stone  (see 

u  2 
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Paneanias,  Saidas  and  others),  refers,  in  Agamemnon,  1.  503,  to  the 
gods  seated  on  thrones  ySreia^  the  sun,  and  as  these  remains  are 
older  than  any  Greek  erection,  we  may  have  here  a  reference  to  this 
stmctare  or  to  some  of  which  this  was  an  example,  the  models, 
perhaps,  from  which  the  Greek  theatres  were  designed.      The 
bnilding  is  abont  80(t.  sqnaie  at  the  base,  has  been  about  60it. 
high,  and  the  entrance  to  the  hall  is  abont  20ft.  from  the  gromid, 
to  which  height  the  bnilding  appears  to  be  solid,  the  floor  being  at 
that  lev^l.     Whatever  purpose  Silbuiy  Hill  senred,  any  one  of 
these  stmctnres  wonld  fhlfil.    East  of  this  pyramidal  stmctnre  are 
the  remains  of  an  early  city,  not  nnlike  the  walls  of  Tre  'r  Caeri, 
on  Yr.  Eifl  mountains,  near  Snowdon.     The  defending  wall  to  tiiis 
pyramid,  guarding  also  the  sacred  enclosure  and  the  city,  is  14ft. 
thick  and  10ft.  high  in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  has  a  number 
of  deep  recesses,  like  the  Pelasgic  portals  at  Norba,  in  Italy,  and 
one  like  the  remarkable  one  at  Phigalia  in  Greece,  and  is  formed  of 
stones,  some  of  which  measure  15ft.  in  length,  and  resembles,  in  the 
greatness  of  its  dimensions,  the  vast  Cyclopean  wall  at  Samothrace, 
illustrated  by  me  in  the  Builder  from  a  drawing  made  by  me  in  that 
island.    In  tumuli,  near  this  old  city,  evidences  of  cremation  have 
been  found,  apparently  showing  that  the  conical  erections  were  not 
sepulchral.    There  are  other  widely  difibrent,  but  equally  remarkable 
structures,  bnt  I  confine  myself  in  this  paper  to  the  above.     In  the 
Island  of  Minorca  alone,  although  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
each  other,  and  with  a  range  of  mountains  between,  even  the  ex- 
tremely remote  and  all  the  intervening  remains  of  this  kind  could 
have  almost  instantaneous  communication  with  each  other,  as  tested 
by  me;   and  I  believe  a  carefnl  survey  of  the  district  between 
Stoneheng^  and  Avebury  would  show  that  either  by  ancient  barrows 
or  natural  heights  communications  could  be  made  between  these 
places.    Excavations  near  these  structures  have,  as  at  Stonehenge, 
and  at  Camac,  in  Brittany,  produced  Boman  remains,  though  it 
need  hardly  be  said  the  structures  are  not  Boman.    It  is,  however, 
clear  they  were  known  to  the  Bomans.    One  very  curious  point 
arises  here.     In  the  Island  of  Minorca,   near  to  the  great  port, 
Mahon  (so  named  from  a  Carthagenian  general  Mago),  the  stone 
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tables  are   of  larger  dimensions^  more  careful  workmanship,  and 
apparently,  unlike  the  others,  wrought  with  metal  tools,  although 
tile  conical  structures  near  them  are  not  so  important,  all  the  ap- 
pearances are  those  of  later  and  more  careful  construction,  and  it  is 
near  these  that  the  largest  quantity  of  Roman  remains  have  been 
found.     With  the  politic  and  conciliatory  custom  of  the  Romans 
in  adopting  the  worship  of  the  respective  localities  they  goTemed, 
these  later  stone  tables  appear  to  bo  identical  as  restorations  of 
pieYiously  existing  and  possibly  of  then  decaying  monuments; 
in  short,  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  of  altars,  or  deities^  of 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.    In  such  case  they  assume  the  precise 
condition  of  the  more  yast  portion  of  Stonehenge.     The  smaller 
circle,    and  the  two  small   trilithons,    clearly  show  the  nature 
of  the  earlier  structure,  and  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  locality 
shows  the  interest  the  Romans  felt  in  it.    The  principle  of  wrought 
stone  monuments  is  not  British,  still  less  so  the  mortise  and  tenon» 
though  the  latter  was  clearly  known  to  the  constructors  of  the 
ancient  monuments  in  the  Mediterranean  islands  just  described,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  rude  stone  structures,  long  since  removed 
in  Spain,  Africa,  or  Gaul,  may  have  suggested  this  method  to  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  ancient  race,  coming  to  Britain 
in  remote  times,  may  have  left  rude  examples  of  such  constructions 
in  some  of  the  smaller  triUthons^  long  since  perished.     My  im- 
pressbn  is,  tibat  as  the  Romans  consolidated  their  power  by  alliance 
with,  and  granting  freedom  to,  the  nobles  of  the  countries  they 
governed;    as  they  considered  the  worship  of  the  local   deities 
of  other  lands  meritorious,  and  no  abrogation  of,  nor  detraction 
from  the   honours   claimed  for  their  own  deities  of  Rome,  they 
could  show  this  in  no  more  comprehensive  way  than  by  restoration 
or  augmentation  of  that  temple  in   Britain,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  deceased  nobility  of  the  land,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  was  clearly  the  great  wardmote  or  gathering  place  of  the 
British  at  Avebury.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  show  botii  in  the  mortise  and  tenon  construction,  and  in  the 
vartness  of  the  stones  (although  those  of  Stonehenge  are  smaller 
than  the  great  monoliths  in  Brittany),  that  the  artificers,  or  at  least 
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designers^  of  eyen  the  later  parts  may  have  been  of  PhoBnician 
origin,  or  at  least  of  their  date,  the  monuments  of  the  fialeares 
being  Pelasgio  of  the  oldest  type.  The  Pelasgi  were  a  people 
with  whom  the  Phoenicians  were  in  communication,  and  all  the 
features  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  have  aualogues  in  the  islands 
between  the  African  continent  and  Europe.  In  any  case  that 
Stonehenge  is  not  a  purely  British  structure  is  clear.  Dr.  James 
Fergusson,  who  is  not  fond  of  attributing  great  antiquity  to  any 
monuments,  allows  that  the  remains  on  the  Balearic  Islands  may  be 
coeval  with  the  period  of  the  Trojan  War.  Having  repeatedly  ex- 
amined the  route  of  the  ancient  traffic  in  tin  through  Gaul,  I  feel 
dear  in  stating  that  they  seem  to  follow  a  line  from  Africa,  where 
several  trilithons  exist,  through  Qml,  and  then  by  the  Atlantic  shore 
and  islands  to  Britain,  a  trilithon  being  found  on  the  coast  in  Brittany 
at  St.  Nazaire  and  one  in  the  lie  D'Ousessant.  They  are  rare  in 
any  case,  but  examples  are  to  be  found  on  the  old  route  of  tin  traffic, 
or  near  it.  A  fine  trilithon  is  figured  in  one  of  Cambry's  plates,  in 
in  the  Department  de  PIsere,  on  the  Rhone.  Dr.  Fergusson  admits 
the  art  of  the  construction  (i.e.,  the  design)  may  have  travelled 
from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Wiltshire,  in  which,  as  to 
the  smaller  and  original  structure,  I  think  he  is  right.  I  assume 
that  he  means  that  persons  having  practice  in  construction  of  this 
kind  brought  such  knowledge  with  them.  The  only  authors  who 
have  written  on  these  remains,  except  on  some  isolated  examples, 
are  the  Count  de  la  Marmora  and  Don  Juan  Bamis.  The  former 
states  that  ill-health  prevented  his  examining  these  monuments 
except  in  a  few  instances,  of  which  he  gives  examples.  The  latter 
does  not  even  appear  to  me  to  have  made  personal  inspections.  To 
these  facts  I  attribute  the  very  incorrect  drawings  and  deficiency  in 
statements  respecting  them.  The  only  two  Englishmen  in  Majorca-' 
there  are  no  resident  English  in  Minorca — ^were  the  British  Consul, 
son  of  Dr.  Mure,  the  well-known  writer  on  Greek  classical  history^ 
and  Mr.  Waring,  an  engineer,  nephew  of  Mr.  Waring,  the  antiquary. 
The  latter,  in  making  excavations,  had  found  some  curious  Roman 
remains,  but  neither  gentleman  had  investigated  the  ancient  remains. 
I  received  great  kindness  from  both,  and  much  assistance  firom  Mr. 
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Mare,  and  in  Minorca  from  Beveral  of  the  wealthy  residente,  who 
took  an  interest  in  my  researches. 

At  Ciadadella,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  I  was  politely  received  in 
the  GUa  de  Ayuntamienio  by  the  Alc&lde,  Don  Oaspar  J.  Saura, 
who,  with  great  politeness,  procured  me  a  Minorcan  acquainted 
with  the  country  districts,  there  being  no  guides,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  one  end  of  the  island  seeming  to  know  nothing  of  the  other  end, 
nor  of  anything  in  the  island  except  in  their  own  local  districts.  I 
received  mnch  attention  from  some  of  the  leading  families-— Don 
Francisco  Segui,  Don  Juan  Pons  Y  Soler,  and  from  Mr.  Vanreel,  of 
Port  Mahon,  and  Don  Nicholas  Salas,  of  Ciudadella. 

Many  ci  the  remarkable  objects  I  visited  were  undescribed  in  any 
books,  Spanish  or  English. 

Classical  history  gives  us  little  information  either  on  Cyclopean 
fltmctures  generally,  or  on  those  in  these  islands  in  particular ;  nor 
does  it  inform  us  much  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baleares. 
On  the  term  Cyclopean,  the  celebrated  German  writer,  Kruse,  in* 
forms  us  that  the  word  had  reference  to  the  circular  buildings 
of  the  Pelasgi,  which  terminated  in  points  where  there  were  circular 
apertures^  and  hence  their  name  originated  from  the  circular  form 
of  their  buildings  {KVKKos)y  and  the  round  opening  at  the  top  («S^^) 
an  ey^e,  which  it  resembled.  Several  authors — Csesar,  Virgil,  Ovidj 
Diodorus,  and  others,  speak  of  the  inhabitants  as  skilful  slingers, 
and  hence  they  are  called  Baleares,  from  fioKKti^^  to  throw,  and  the 
word  ^^XXffir  is  applied  to  them :  Bochart,  however  makes  it  Punicj 
hot  uses  the  word  Baal  not  as  God  or  Lord,  but  master,  thus :— 
Baal-Jare,  a  master  at  throwing.  The  Greeks  called  these  islands 
GymnesisB,  because  the  inhabitants  went  naked  in  summer.  This 
is  still  so  on  a  large  estate  managed  by  Mr.  Waring,  an  English 
engineer.  I  was  assured  that  there  in  another  month  the  workmen 
would  be  entirely  without  clothing. 

Of  the  extraordinary  remains  in  Minorca  we  have  absolutely  no 
historic  information ;  the  masonry  indicates  that  they  are  Cyclopean 
of  the  oldest  type,  while  that  of  the  Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  with 
which  many  suppose  they  agreC)  is  often  in  courses,  of  wrought  or 
well-trimmed  stone.     The  grand  feature  of  the  Nnrhage  is  also 
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wanting  in  the  Baleares,  viz.^  the  spiral  staircase  or  ramp^  which  is 
fonnd  also  in  the  brocks  of  Scotland.  The  plan  of  the  grandest 
structure  in  Minorca  is  square  at  the  base^  and  forms  a  pyramid,  of 
which  there  is  no  example  in  Sardinia.  In  this  building  the  angles 
are  rounded,  as  before  described. 

There  is  historic  reference  to  the  Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  and  even 
their  builder,  lolaus,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  the 
antiquity  of  the  remains  in  Minorca  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages,  or 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  mythological  deities, 
Saturn. 

I  find  a  quotation  from  Homer,  and  also  from  Pindar,  which  I 
baye  had  not  had  time  to  verify,  that  there  was  a  place  in  the 
Balearides,  supposed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Saturn.  I  can 
imagine  no  place  more  suitable  for  this  description  than  what  I  hare 
called  the  grand  temple. 

The  works  of  lolaus  in  Sardinia  are  described  in  a  way  to  prevent 
mistake,  and  they  are  found  to-day  as  then  described — ^with  the 
domes  or  06\o4  beautifully  designed.  There  are  some  portions  of 
these  Nurhags  which  appear  of  an  earlier  period,  and  these  may 
have  been  of  the  date  of  the  towers  in  Minorca,  as  they  are  veiy 
rude,  and  from  these  lolaus  probably  designed  and  improved  and 
produced  the  present  Nurhage,  adding  the  staircase. 

The  chambers  which  were  large  in  the  older  structures,  are  much 
smaller  in  the  Nurhage.  The  first  appear  to  have  been  used  to 
protect  wheat,  when  it  was  a  very  precious  article  of  oommeree,  and 
when  pirates,  who  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, sought  their  booty  in  that  article;  and  the  smaller  chambers 
in  the  Nurhage  were  clearly,  as  found  by  the  Count  de  la  Marmors, 
used  for  depositing  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  and  other 
smaller  valuables,  thus  acting  as  treasuries. 

The  number  of  Nurhags  in  Sardinia,  is  said  to  be  unaccountable, 
but  the  historian  goes  on  to  say,  lolaus  divided  the  land  by  lot,  and 
no  doubt  each  lord  had  his  special  tower,  as  seems  to  have  been  ^ 
earlier  custom  in  the  Balearic  islands.  He  reports  also  that  ia 
time  of  danger  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  sought  refuge  not  ia 
the  towers  but  in  caves.    This  appears  also  to  have  be^  a  eustom 
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More  the  Nurhage  were  bailtj  and  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  older  stmctures  in  Sardinia,  as  every  old  tower  in  Minorca  still 
has  a  cave  close  to  it. 

The  remains  in  Minorca  again,  differ  altogether  from  the  Nurhags 
of  Sardinia^  by  having,  as  a  part  of  them,  the  stone  tables,  said  to 
be  for  sacrifice^  and  the  circles  of  monoliths,  already  described,  neither 
of  which  are  found  in  Sardinia.  If  they  existed  previously,  they 
were  probably  removed  on  the  coming  of  lolaus,  and  the  new  comers 
iatroduced  their  own  religion.  Another  special  class  of  monumenta 
in  Minorca  differs  altogether  from  anything  in  Sardinia.  These  are 
vast  ships  built  of  stone  of  an  immense  age,  as  proved  by  their 
masonry. 

Though  not  an  archsaological  subject,  I  cannot  omit,  while  making 
a  digression  from  the  Talyots — ^the  name  given  to  the  conical  struc- 
tures in  Minorca — ^giving  some  notice  of  the  beautiful  effects  of  the 
^K^M  de  la  Hermita  in  the  larger  island. 

The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the 
coAst,  which  being  attained  the  descent  is  easy.  The  dimensions 
u«  unusual,  and  the  inspection  occupies  some  hours.  At  intervals 
Bengal  lights  are  burned,  when  a  view  opens  which  puts  even  the 
degant  tracery  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  architecture  aside.  Long 
lines  of  light  straight  and  uniform  columns,  seem  to  multiply  the 
effects  of  Westminster  Abbey,  while  there  is  hardly  a  form,  from 
Buignificent  organs,  to  pulpits,  side  chapels,  and  even  mural  monu- 
xnents,  that  the  eye  does  not  figure  to  itself  as  realities.  In  my 
former  papers  before  different  societies  I  have  endeavoured  in  some 
slight  d^ree  to  represent  on  diagrams  the  extraordinary  effects  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  deposits,  but  here  power  seems  to  fail  from  the 
fastness  and  beauty  of  the  effects,  and  the  transitory  period  of 
lighting  up  at  different  stages  of  the  way ;  the  variety  and  detail 
of  what  I  can  hardly  help  calling  the  architectural  devices  is  beyond 
description^  and  the  most  extraordinary  feature  is  that  all  seems  ia 
proportion,  and  columns  as  lofty  as  those  of  Westminster  Abbey  are 
of  oniform  thickness  in  the  shafts,  and  swell  out  in  foliation  at  their 
otreme  height^  while  there  is  also  a  great  uniformity  in  their  dis- 
tances.   The  progress  of  the  stalactitic  formation  has  evidently  beeni 
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arrested  for  centuries  here^  though  still  going  on  slightly  in  llie 
caves  of  Minorca. 

The  word  Talyots^  from  the  Spanish  ataldya,  watch  tower,  is 
admitted  by  the  well-informed  on  the  island  to  be  a  modem  term 
applied  to  these  structures  by  the  Minorcans,  but  to  have  no  sig- 
nifieance,  though  it  seems  not  far  from  the  purpose.  My  in- 
vestigations lead  me  to  believe  that  these  places  were  depdts  of 
valuable  articles  of  commerce,  in  which  the  Phcenicians  traded, 
that  in  short  they  became  the  great  depdts  of  Carthage,  thougli 
probably  established  long  before  the  settlement  of  that  city.  The 
cult  of  Astarte,  under  the  form  of  the  crescent,  is  more  beautifully 
illustrated  in  Minorca  than  in  probably  any  other  place,  by  the 
delicate  curves  of  the  stone  ships— a  ship  being  also  her  embkm  as 
as  well  as  that  of  Isis,  while  the  numerous  taut  multiply  the  three- 
membered  cross  (T)  of  Tyre. 

One  more  reference  to  the  points  connecting  these  structures  vn& 
those  in  Britain.  The  trilithon  seems  to  have  come  direct  from 
Africa,  as  stated;  and  examples  are  still  found  in  this  district,  as 
at  Marlborough.  They  seem  to  me  less  the  construction  of  Pface* 
nicians  than  of  a  people  conveyed  to  Britain  by  them.  In  addition 
to  the  examples  I  have  quoted  of  trilithons  on  the  old  tin-traffic 
route,  one  of  the  very  remarkable  stones,  already  described  as  having 
a  rude  cap-stone,  is  figpired  by  Cambry,  in  the  locality  of  the  tri- 
lithon I  have  referred  to  as  given  by  him  in  the  Department  of 
Isere.     It  exactly  resembles  those  of  Minorca. 

On  the  question  of  the  two  periods  of  erection  for  the  stmctare 
at  Stonehenge  I  do  not  assume  this  alone  because  the  materials  and 
dimensions  differ ;  I  give  simply  as  a  fact  that  they  do ;  but  became 
the  handling  or  workmanship  belongs  to  two  ages  widely  separated. 
The  smaller  stones  are  certainly  not  local,  and  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  brought  to  Britain;  upon  this  I  offer  no 
opinion,  but,  for  the  following  reasons,  I  believe  their  erectors,  if 
Phoenician,  would  have  considered  them  desecrated  by  the  larger  ones. 
They  belong  to  that  remote  age  when  no  tool  of  metal  was  to  be 
ilsed  on  a  sacred  monument;  the  larger  to  a  rude  agCj  but  one 
laboriously  striving  after  art^  however  primitive--an  age  such  as 
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would  be  when  the  ancient  Britons^  just  beginning  to  be  educated 
by  the  Romans^  would  have  given  their  ready  hands  and  sturdy 
theirs  pliantly  to  the  mental  suggestion  of  those  teachers^  and  that 
they  were  wrought  by  metallic  tools  is  evident. 

Now  this  is  just  what  I  have  illustrated  of  the  remains  in  the 
Baleares.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  of  date  in  the  monuments 
there.  The  older  and  more  curious  have  been  clearly  stone-ham- 
mered ;  the  latter^  which  I  look  on  as  Roman  restorations^  have  a 
precision  which  indicates  the  chisel.  Near  the  latter^  in  particular 
as  already  mentioned^  many  Roman  remains  have  been  founds  as  well 
as  at  Stonehenge. 

The  Phoenicians^  as  I  have  shown  in  the  BritisA  Archaological 
Journal,  were  less  a  nation  than  a  race  of  leaders  like  the  Normans. 
Tbej  tx>ok  into  their  service^  often  by  force^  people  of  any  nation^ 
hat  always  when  they  could  of  the  higher  and  intellectual  ones. 
The  minor  Jewish  prophets  bitterly  complain  of  their  kidnapping 
the  Jewish  youth  and  selling  them  to  the  early  Greeks  or  Pelasgi^ 
ud  others.  But  they  were  a  purely  maritime  people ;  they  had 
their  settlements  on  islands  and  coasts,  not  inland,  still  less  so  where 
no  metallic  source  existed.  Therefore,  while  I  admit  the  possibility,  I 
think  it  most  improbable,  that  the  larger  construction  is  Phoenician. 
The  Roman  works  near  Stonehenge,  not  alone  for  war,  but  for  great 
solemnities,  being  grander  than  any  others  of  the  kind  in  Britain, 
indicate  that  here  the  Romans  and  Britons  met  on  gr^at  occasions ; 
while  there  are  no  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  works  nearer  than  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  Other  evidence  with  which  I  cannot  trouble 
you  leads  still  more  conclusively  in  the  same  direction. 

Bat  one  example  of  such  further  evidence  appears  to  me  very 
condnsive.  The  cap-stones  at  Stonehenge  are  of  a  peculiar  form, 
they  are  slightly  wedge-shaped,  i,e,,  wider  at  the  upper  or  sky  side, 
a  form  precisely  agreeing  with  all  the  horizontal  stones,  supported 
on  other  stones,  whether  such  supports  are  monoliths  or  otherwise, 
in  Minorca;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  as  every  form  and  outline  of 
the  older  structures  has  been  preserved,  in  what  I  consider  the  Roman 
^torations  in  Minorca,  this  feature  at  Stonehenge  is  only  a  retention 
o{  form  of  older  cap-stones^  whether  of  trilithons  or  other  structures. 
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The  almost  square  base  of  the  grand  temple  in  Minorca,  ap- 
proaches— ^notwithstanding  its  rounded  corners — to  the  rectilinear,  if 
not  rectangular,  style  of  Cyclopean  work  in  Samothrace,  one  of  the 
oldest  examples,  and  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Cabiri  in  thai 
island.  There  is  so  much  resemblance  in  the  accounts  of  the  Cabiri 
and  the  Cyclopes  that  the  mere  distance  in  their  occupation,  the  one 
of  the  eastern  the  other  of  the  western  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  of  identification. 

As  these  monuments  are  so  unlike  any  elsewhere  known  to  exist, 
I  have  thought  it  right,  not  only  to  exhibit  drawings,  made  on  the 
spot,  but  photographs  of  some  of  them. 

Dr.  Phenk  then  explained  the  many  interesting  views  with  whiclL 
the  various  objects  of  his  lecture  were  illustrated  on  the  wall  of  the 
assembly-room,  and  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  other  relics  of 
the  past  to  be  found  in  Minorca.  Alluding  to  the  previous  night^s 
lecture  on  "  the  Viking's  Ship,''  he  said  the  interest  in  it  fell  far 
short  of  what  was  found  there.  For  in  Minorca,  as  the  photographs 
represented,  were  perfect  ships,  quite  as  large,  built  of  stone,  in  vast 
blocks,  in  which  the  masts  were  represented  in  their  insertion  into 
the  keel,  and  the  whole  design  was  as  complete  as  in  Scandinavia. 
But  the  stone  ships  in  Minorca  are  all  inverted. 

The  monuments  themselves,  as  shown  by  the  photographs,  and 
compared  with  photographs  of  the  earliest  Cyclopean  masonry  of 
Oreece,  and  that  of  Samothrace,  discovered  by  Dr.  Phen^,  and 
published  in  the  Builder  from  his  drawings,  are  found  to  be  of  the 
very  earliest  type.  They  assimilate  more  to  the  most  ancient  circular 
structures  in  Etruria  than  to  any  other  remains. 

Earl  Neuson  said  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  PheD^ 
for  his  very  interesting  lecture,  which  had  been  made  the  more  in- 
teresting by  the  beautiful  illustrations  which  they  saw  before  them. 
The  noble  earl  then  invited  discussion^  and  called  on  Mr.  William 
Cunnington  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Cunnington  said  he  considered  Dr.  Phen^'s  paper  was  the 
most  important  which  had  been  read  for  a  long  time  on  Stondienge, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  many  points  of  analogy  between  what  had  been 
described  by  Dr.  Phen£  and  Stonehenge.    It  was  his  grandfiather'e 
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opinion  that  the  large  stones  at  Stoneheng^  were  the  original 
stones^  bat  his  own  opinion  was  the  reverse.  There  were  a  great 
many  points  to  which  he  might  refer  in  connection  with  the  paper 
thej  had  heard^  but  he  did  not  then  feel  able  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

Mr.  PiCTON  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Fhen^'s  paper.  Dr.  Fhene  had  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  clear 
numner,  and  he  thought  his  views  were  accurate  and  convincing. 
There  was  a  striking  analogy  between  the  circle  shewn  on  the 
photograph  before  them  and  Stonehenge.  He  agreed  with  the 
pieviovis  speakers  that  the  large  stones  were  erected  after  the  smaller 
ones^  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  might  have  been  placed 
there  by  the  Britons  after  they  had  learnt  mechanical  skill  from  the 
Bomans^  and  it  was  possible  that  they  had  the  help  of  the  Romans 
in  mortising  them. 

Mr.  W.  CuKNiNGTOK  pointed  out  that  the  most  important  point 
in  connection  with  the  smaller  stones  of  Stonehenge  was  the  fact 
that  in  no  part  of  Grieat  Britain  was  there  any  stone  to  be  found  of 
the  flame  description.  The  nearest  sort  of  stone  to  them  was  that 
oear  Edinburgh.  Professor  Maskelyne  and  others  had  examined 
them  most  minutely^  and  it  was  absolutely  clear  that  there  were 
three  or  four  sorts  of  stone  at  Stonehenge  which  did  not  exist  in 
England. 

Dr.  PHBNK^said  that  Dr.  Fergusson  got  over  the  difficulty^  for  he 
s^iggeBted  the  direct  course  of  the  design  at  least  was  from  Africa ; 
^  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  sacred  stones  had  been  brought  from 
abroad  in  ancient  times^  Dr.  Fhen^  gave  a  description  of  a  piece  of 
Assyrian  sculpture^  which^  he  said,  had  been  dug  up  on  the  estate 
rf  I^rd  Mount  Edgcumbe  in  Devonshire,  pointing  out  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  saw  nothing  improbable  in  the  Phoenicians,  or  those 
^"ociated  with  them,  bringing  their  gods  to  lands  where  they  effected 
^^^^UenientB,  and  that  the  worship  of  such  stones  by  many  nations 
^  early  times  was  undisputed. 

Sail  Nblsok  then  wound  up  the  discussion,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  it  would  be  resumed  on  the  spot  the  following  day. 
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DeliTered  by  Dr.  Phxnb  to  the  Geologists'  Assodatioii, 
At  Stonelienge.  on  the  18th  of  April,  18S1. 

II^S  my  address  at  Devizes^  in  August  last^  has  led  yon  to  call 
l\  on  me  to  act  as  yoar  Director  on  this  occasion,  I  think  it 
as  well — ^the  subject  being  one  of  broad  interest,  and  indeed  of 
research — not  to  go  over  the  same  arguments,  as  they  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Wiluhire  Magazine  for  this  year,  but  to  give  some 
reasons  beyond  those  expressed  by  me  on  that  occasion  for  the  pro- 
bability of  the  views  I  then  advanced. 

The  sublime  structure  in  which  we  are  assembled  consists  of 
monuments  of,  I  think,  two  seras,  with  a  vast  lapse  of  ages  betweeoi 
and  while  the  more  recent  is  hoary  with  almost  decades  of  centaries, 
the  older  indicates  a  multiple  of  the  date  of  the  more  modem  by  s 
figure,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix. 

To  interest  you  as  geologists  in  the  matter  I  may  point  out  that 
various  controversies  have  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  stones,  and 
while  I  leave  this  as  a  matter  for  your  own  investigation  to  deter- 
mine, a  point  arises  from  it  of  no  small  interest,  viz.,  that  the  smaller 
stones,  which  I  think  are  undoubtedly  the  older,  are  not  local,  while 
the  larger  and  more  recent  are,  though  I  believe  the  composition  of 
both  varies  {i,e,)  neither  all  the  larger  nor  all  the  smaller  stones  will 
be  found  corresponding  exactly  with  each  other.  As  microscopical 
sections  of  the  smaller  stones  can  be  seen  in  London,  and  as  the  oom« 
position  of  the  larger  or  sarsen  stones  is  well  known,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  no  one  will  injure  any  of  these  relics  with  the  hammer 
wielded  by  most  of  you  so  usefully  on  the  rocks.  There  is  only  one 
possibility,  I  think,  which  could  make  the  smaller  stones  indirectly 
geologically  local,  and  that  is  that  they  were  wrought  fix>m  deposited 
boulders,  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  just  so  many  boulders  should 
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have  existed  on  this  spot.  They  were  clearly  not  wrought  with  such 
tools  as  the  larger  stones  were  wrought  with^  and  the  objects  of  the 
constmctors  with  the  larger  stones  would  certainly  not  be  to  seek 
the  remote  districts  of  our  mountain-ranges  for  small  ones,  when 
large  ones  were  within  reach,  and  it  was  with  large  ones  they  were 
dealiog. 

Referring  to  the  grander  edifice  first,  and  avoiding  the  strange 
suggestion  of  Inigo  Jones  that  this  was  a  Roman  Doric  temple,  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Romans  were  at  least  great  copy- 
ists, they  were  not  inventors  in  construction,  save  in  brick-work, 
but  in  architecture  borrowed,  most  cleverly  adapted,  and  often 
amalgamated,  the  ideas  of  the  nations  they  conquered. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  we  stand  in  a  great  temple.  Admit  that, 
and  yoQ  see  a  rude  outline  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  temple  of  Vesta 
It  Rome,  or  the  temple  of  the  winds  and  the  choragic  monument  of 
Ljsicrates  at  Athens.  Nay,  the  mind  wanders  on  to  Santa  Sophia, 
to  many  a  Mahonaedan  mosque  with  a  circular  support  as  well  as 
dome;  to  the  most  sacred  temples  of  India,  China,  and  even  of 
Mexico;  and  to  the  Renaissance  of  the  same  idea  in  the  Churches 
of  the  Templars. 

There  must  have  been  ancient  examples  of  circular  temples  from 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  copied. 

But  if  no  such  examples  had  been  known  before,  the  Romans 
would  have  found  them  abundantly  in  Britain. 

In  this  neighbourhood  it  is  only  necessary  to  instance  what  appears 
to  me  the  much  older  structure  of  Avebury,  a  temple  too  that 
snsweiB  to  the  ancient  description  of  the  circular  temple  of  the 
Hjrperboreans,  even  more  closely  than  Stonehenge,  and  where  dis- 
uQct  andiences  to  the  performances  described  could  be  gathered 
within  the  circle  of  the  temple.  The  position  and  working  of  the  stones 
forming  the  impost  of  the  great  circle  at  Stonehenge,  I  take  to  be  so 
^tiiely  Roman  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  misled  Inigo  Jones. 

But  in  my  address  at  Devizes  I  mentioned  that  in  my  recent  ex- 
^mations  of  monunients  in  the  Mediterranean  islands  I  found 
^milar  lithic  arrangements  stOl  existing  in  some  of  them,  notably 
^  that  of  Minorca.      Not  only  are  there  circular  walls,  enclosing 
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areas^  like  the  external  fosse  we  see  bere^  not  only  circles  of  upright 
monoliths;  like  the  circle  of  the  more  ancient  stones  of  this  structure, 
but  stones  superimposed  on  upright  stones^  forming  bilithons,  tri- 
lithons^  and  pentalithons;  the  two  latter  evidently  being  solemn  ways 
of  ingress  to  some  sacred  rite  or  position,  as  was  the  doorway  of  a 
temple.  Trilithons  are  found  in  Africa,  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
along  the  route  of  an  unknown  people  who,  probably  even  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  conveyed  overland,  through  Gaul,  the  metallic 
products  of  Britain  and  its  isles,  and  they  apparently  terminate  north- 
wards where  we  now  stand,  and  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Marl- 
borough. They  seem  the  evidences  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  racCi 
as  in  one  route  only,  {i.e.,  the  route  of  the  tin  traffic  through  Gaol 
from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and  thence  to  Africa) 
is  this  peculiar  indication  of  a  temple  found.  I  think  the  suggestions 
of  former  antiquaries,  that  there  existed  here  an  oval  arrangement 
of  trilithons  of  the  older  stones,  were  correct. 

Of  the  older  structure  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  part  of 
Britain,  either  in  material  or  arrangement,  the  circles  at  Avebmy 
being  of  vast  masses  of  stone,  which  are  not  of  columnar  form.  The 
only  locality  in  the  south,  where  there  is  an  approximation  to  it, 
is  the  great  Devonian  promontory  with  its  projecting  westward  horn, 
Cornwall,  and  even  there  stones  such  as  these,  I  think,  are  not 
geologically  local. 

There  are  so  many  traditions  of  the  conveyance  of  sacred  stones 
from  place  to  place,  and  even  to  these  islands,  thai  it  is  at  least 
no  new  idea  that  they  may  have  been  imported  by  holders  of 
a  faith  conveyed  to  these  islands  by,  or  as,  new  settlers,  and  if  so 
they  would  have  had  a  special  reverence,  but  it  is  evident  they  aPB 
foreign  to  this  locality  and  if  their  local  origin  be  Wales  or  Corn- 
wall that  will  answer  all  I  propose  for  your  consideration. 

We  have  no  other  example  of  a  number  of  monoliths  being  bronghfc 
into  the  plains  of  England.  The  people  of  the  hill  country  and  tbd" 
people  of  the  plains  are  still  distinct ;  and  the  farther  we  go  back! 
in  time  the  more  strongly  were  the  diverse  features  marked,^in  raccy 
in  religion,  customs,  and  bearing.  What  then  brought  these  stonetf 
kere  t    I  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  vast^  period  between  th» 
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dates  of  their  forming  a  temple^  and  the  formation  of  the  temple 
by  the  larger  stones — ^bnt  I  did  not  say  of  their  forming  a  temple 
Jure.  As  to  whether  they  have  heen  conveyed  to  Britain  by  man 
for  a  religions^  or  for  any  purpose^  I  mnst  leave  others  to  decide ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  conveyed  to  this  spot  for  an  important 
purpose ;  they  were  clearly  brought  and  placed  simultaneously.  It 
is  evident  this  is  a  long  way  out  of  their  usually  selected  locatiouj 
which,  whether  in  the  Baleanc  Islands,  Brittany,  or  Cornwall,  is 
always  on  the  coast;  or  when  inland,  as  in  Cumberland  or  Scotland^ 
is  confined  to  the  regions  of  similar  people  of  the  mountain  districts. 

Was  there  any  event  which  would  make  a  localify  hereabouts  a 
spot  for  meeting  ?  Originally  the  sea  traffic  in  British  tin  was  round 
Spain  to  Tyre ;  then,  after  the  Phoenicians  were  suppressed,  it  was 
conv^ed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  thence,  by  a  carrying  tribe 
(which  probably  existed  before  the  time  of  the  PhoBuicians,  and  with 
which  the  latter  themselves  traded  prior  to  their  discovering  the 
passage  to  the  Atlantic),  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  thence  to 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  subsequently  became  the  depdt,  as  the 
Baleares  had  first  been. 

But  the  whole  Channel  Fleet,  British  and  Continental,  a  fleet  of 
magnificent  ships,  as  Csesar  himself  testifies,  not  generally,  but 
minutely,  was  summoned  to  join  the  naval  force  of  the  Yeneti  off 
the  coast,  where  the  other  great  lithic  monument  of  Europe— Camao 
— overlooks  the  sea.     Csesar  destroyed  the  fleet. 

I  have  shown  in  the  British  ArchsBolog^cal  Journal  for  the  March 
quarter  of  1878,  vol.  xxxiv.,  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of 
this  fleet,  and  I  now  submit  to  you  this  further  point.  I  have  shown 
that  Cato  having  criticised  Csesar  in  the  Senate,  on  a  point  in  which 
the  armour  of  his  knights  was  indirectly  involved — ^the  Roman 
armour  being  hardened  with  tin,  Ceesar  really  came  to  Britain  to 
re-establish  the  traffic  in  and  the  transit  of  tin,  which  he  had  des- 
troyed with  that  fleet,  as  an  evidence  of  which  a  new  route  for  that 
material  through  northern  Gaul  was  established.  Csesar  states  that 
be  levied  a  tribute  on  the  Britons,  and  Strabo  asserts  that  he  re* 
tamed  from  Britain  with  "great  booty"  Now  we  know  that  the 
natives  bad  nothing  to  pay  in  but  tin,  for  his  ships  could  not  have 
m.  XIX. — jsfo.  Lvn.  x 
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taken  flocks  and  herds  or  grain^  and  Strabo  says  tin  and  lead  were 
their  articles  of  exchange  for  what  was  required  from  the  continent. 

Bat  Cesar  did  not  land  in  or  near  Cornwall,  bat  in  the  south-east, 
where  there  was  no  tin.  But  tin  was  his  object,  and  to  get  rid  of 
him  the  people  of  the  soath  would  readily  have  sent  flocks  and  herds 
into  Cornwall,  <Nr,  in  haste,  hostages  for  their  delivery,  just  as  thef 
gave  hostages  to  Caesar,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the  delivery  of  tin  to 
him.  The  Cornish  trade  being  stopped,  the  natives  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  hear  of  a  revival,  and  a  new  channel  of  commerce,  and 
no  delay  would  have  occurred  in  despatching  the  ore.  But  the 
people  of  the  south-east  would  be  as  averse  to  give  their  reasons  for 
wanting  the  tin,  as  Csesar  was  to  giving  his  to  the  Senate,  and  no 
doubt  they  invented  as  ingenious  excuses  for  their  requirements,  as 
be  did  to  the  Senate  for  the  invasion  of  Britain.  In  his  commentaries 
be  suggests  that  he  attacked  Britain  to  suspend  succours  thence  to 
the  Gauls ;  but  he  had  already  done  this  by  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet.  From  Suetonius  and  Pliny  we  learn,  what  they  could  onlj 
have  obtained  through  Csesar,  that  he  pretended  his  object  was  to 
procure  British  pearls  for  the  altar  of  Venus. 

In  this  state  of  things  a  place  of  rendezvous  became  indispensable, 
a  sacred  spot  where  the  oaths  of  the  contracting  parties  would  be 
efieetive.  For  the  people  of  the  south  and  east  Avebuiy  would 
suffice  as  a  place  for  solenm  contract.  But  the  people  of  the  far 
west  must  equally  engage  and  swear  on  their  sacred  stones  or  in 
one  of  their  own  temples.  To  do  this  a  temple,  probably  the  most 
or  one  of  the  most  sacred,  must  be  transported.  And  here — as  was 
the  old  PhcBuician  custom — they  could  deposit  their  tin  ore,  and 
the  other  side  could  bring  their  flocks  or  com  and  leave  them  in 
payment.  This  Phoenician  custom  still  exists,  in  some  of  the  trade 
ports  of  the  Eiythrean  Sea — ^now  the  Indian  Ocean. 

If  we  may  assume  such  a  case  as  this  and  that  these  smaller  stones 
were  so  transported  here,  we  can  readily  understand  that  when  the 
Bomans  came  to  settle  in  the  island,  and  whether  or  not  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  institution,  this  would  become 
the  great  spot  for  communication  with  the  people  of  the  east  and 
west,  and  that  here  the  Romans  would  do  honour  to  the  country  by 
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institatiDgf  games,  and  raising  as  an  honorary  edifice  a  grand  imi- 
tation of  what  they  found  existing^  in  which  both  the  people  of  the 
plain  and  hQl  couDtry  might  from  time  to  time  swear  fealty^  and 
renew  their  pledges  of  good  faith. 

It  would  be  less  a  revival  of  the  old  British  religion  which  they 
bad  destroyed^  than  a  concession  to  prejudices  and  feelings^  and 
perhaps  a  permission  to  worship  among  the  deities  of  Bome^  the 
local  tutelary  deities  of  the  land ;  and  would  accord  vdth  the  Roman 
custom  of  doing  homage  to  the  local  deities  by  an  appropriation  of 
their  worship^  or  an  election  of  those  deities  among  their  own. 

No  other  spot  in  Britain  contains  such  evidences  of  Roman  public 
asgemblage  as  this  shown  by  the  cursus^  a  magnificent  work^ 
evidently  formed  to  honour  the  use  of  the  British  chariot,  and  being 
mach  larger  than  Uie  Roman  stadium,  and  in  selecting  a  spot 
they  would  have  chosen  that  one  of  all  others  where  the  greatest 
assemblage  of  the  different  tribes  took  place,  which  Avebury  on  the 
one  band  and  this^  as  it  seems  to  me,  Phoenician  temple  on  the  other 
indicate  would  be  the  locality. 

It  is  curious  also  that  in  this  view  of  the  case  the  confusion  of 
identity  of  the  island  Ictis  or  Vectis  (now  Wight),  as  the  spot  to 
which  file  tin  was  transported  by  the  new  route,  and  the  description 
of  the  island  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  under  the  above  name,  as 
though  the  two  were  one,  becomes  clear.  The  first  so  used  being 
the  old  depdt  for  Brittany,  the  last  for  the  northern  coast  of  QauU 

If  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  asserted  burials  of  the  highest 
persons  among  the  Romans^  as  well  as  the  Britons,  at  this  place,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  on  that  ground  alone  that  the  Romans  would 
have  failed  to  augment  the  original  temple. 

The  removal  of  the  bishopric  from  Sherborne  to  Old  Sarum,  and 
the  intense  interest  the  clergy  exhibited  in  the  locality,  shows  a 
somewhat  similar  disposition  to  conciliate  old  prejudices  on  the  part 
of  the  Norman  monarchs,  and  the  importance  of  Old  Sarum  in 
British^  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  times,  shows^  that  about  here 
lingered  old  prejudices  and  feelings,  which,  being  in  constant  an- 
tagonism to  the  crown,  if  not  indeed  to  the  eastern,  or  what  we  now 
call  the  English^  or  Anglo  feeling,  it  was  politic  to  conciliate. 
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"  WiLTBS. 

"  The  booke  of  Freeholders  for  the  Countie  of  Wiltes  in  the  time  of  Thomas 
Thynne,  Knight,  Sheriff  of  the  said  oountie  in  the  5*"^  and  ^  year  of  the 
Beign  of  James,  King  of  England,  &c. 


**  Aldbhbubt 

William  Long  of  Pytton  Esq 
William  Fawooner  of  Laverstock  Esq 
George  Thacham  of  Idmaston  gen' 
Edward  Appleford  of  Porton  gen' 
Alexander  Thistlethwayte  of  Winter- 

slowe  gen' 
William  Byres  of  Wynterbome,  yeo- 
man 
Bichard  Thometon  of  Winterbome 

Danntsey. 
Walter  Bioe  of  do. 

Boger  Marten  of  Winterbome  Earles 


HUNDBBD 

Charles  Sweevenig  of  Forde. 
Henry  Dove  of  Whaddon  gen' 
Edmund  Dennys  of  Deane 
John  Andrewes  of  West  Greenstead 
William  Wymbleton  of  Poerton 
John  Bynder  of  Idmaston 
William  Baker  of  Greensteed 
William  Stainesbye  of  Deane 
John  Dennys  of  East  Greensteed 
Thomas  Greenwaye  of  Winterslowe 
John  Walter  of  do 


"Ambbbsbubt  Hundbbd 


Edward  Yonge  of  Little  Dnmford 

Esq 
Philip  Poore  of  Duiington  gen' 
Edward  Milles  of  Choulston  iChoU 

derton],  gen' 
Leonard  Maton  of  Brigmaston  gen' 
William  Jumper  of  Normington  gen' 
Thomas  Cowper  of  Ablington 
Bobert   Woodcock    of    Didenham* 

gen' 


[Co. 


William  Wigg  of  Shepridge  t 
John  Half  ehead  of      do 
William  Hide  of  Hurst,  gen' 

Berki] 
John  Munhe  of        do 
Hugh  Haywarde  of  Dumeford 
Bichard  Carter  of  do 

John  Batte  of  Ambresbuiy 
William  Beckington  of  West  Ambres- 

bxiry 


*  Between  Swallowfield  and  Beading,  in  which  part  of  that  eoanty  three  email  distzlets  vo* 
formerly  outlying  portlone  of  Co.  Wilts,  end  were  reckoned  of  the  Hundred  of  Ambreebory. 

t  Near  Wokingham,  Berka,  now  Sheep  Bridge  or  Ship  Bridge. 
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WOIiuE  Greenwood  of  'Winterslowe 
John  Jones  of  Newton  Ton je,  Fores- 
ter 
Gilbert  Gjtb  of  do 

John  Smart  of  do 

John  Benjamin  of       do 
Biehard  Batter  of  Cholderton 
Biehard  Jndd  of  do 
William  Sangston  of  Lorgasliall 
Biehard  Eddington  of  do 
John  Prince   of   Farlej  Hfll    \Cq. 

Thomas  Wateia  of  West  Ambresbniy 
Henrj  Weekes  Sen'  of  Allington 
William  Bnndye  of  Ambresbniy 
Thomas  Mjles  of  Dnmef ord  Magna 
Thomas  Haytrard  of  do 
Bobert  CoUman  of  do 
Joha  Cntler  of  Figgilden 
John  Waters  of  Dnmeford 
Tbomas  Beedle  of  West  AmlMresbniye 


Biehard  Williams   alias   Carter  of 

Dnmeford 
Stephen  Coxe  of  Allington 
Thomas  Barnard  of  Kingston  Deve- 

i«U 
Henry  Batt  of  do 

John  Feltham  of  Farley  Hill  iCo. 

Berks] 
John  Fnlker  of  do  do 

Francis  Brownesmith  of  do.  do 
George  Blnnt  of  Shipridge  do 
John  Crowdier  of  Swallowfield  do 
William  Bonld  of  Hnrst  do 

Francis  Speckett  of  do  do 

Oliver  Hide  of  dp  do 

John  Merifield  of  do  do 

John  Newberye  of  do  do 

Richard  Mathewe  of  do  do 

William  Planer  of  Wokingham  do 
William  Hsley  of  do  do 

Balph  Spnrr  of  Twyf ord  do 


M 


BbADFOBD  HaiTDBBD 


WiUiam  Eyres  of  Chalfield  Kt 
John  Hall  of  Bradford  Esq 
William  Pawlett  of  CottiUes  Esq 
£dward  Longe  of  Monckton  Esq 
John  Tewe  of  Bradford  gen' 
John  Baylie  of  Winck£eld  gen' 
William  Gore  of  Bronghton 
John  Yerbniye  of  Atworth 
Midiael  Cnffe  of  Bronghton 
John  Earle  of  Holte 
Biehard  Home  of  Bradford 
Wilter  Yerbniy        do 
Thomas  Lovell  do 

Philip  Grant  do 


Henry  Davys  do 

Richard  Baylie  of  Bradford  Leigh 
John  Baylie  do 

Roger  Deverell  of  Franklyne 
John  Mysen  of  Wiaxall 
John  Mozham  of  Atworth 
Robert  Crooke  of  Wrazall 
William  Einge  of  Monckton  Farley 
John  Grant  of  Weeke  ^Farley  Wick] 
WlUiam  Walter  of  Rowley 
John  Blanchard  of  Bndbnrye 
Thomas  Pinohin  of  Atworth 
John  Dicks  of  Bradford 


u 


BbANCH  hJSiV  DOLB  HUNBBBD 


Biehard  Gmbham  of  ^ilahf  ord  Kt 
William  Banmfeild  of  Fnlston,  Kt 
Giles  Mompesson  of  Bathampton  Esq 
John  Longe  of  Tilshead 
John  Hill  of        do 
Fnncb  Harding  of   TJrston  Maiy 
[Orekeston  St.  Mary]  gen' 


William  Golesborowe  of   Shrewton 

gen' 
William  Barlowe  of  Newport 
Adam  Snowe  of  Winterbonme  Stoke 
John  Compton  of  Fisherton  Anger 

gen' 
John  Everley  of  Wilye 
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John  Flentye        do 
John  Merrytt  of  Han^ng  Langford 
Nichoks  Mussell  of  Steeple  Langford 
John  Peaslej  of  South  Newton 
William    FraonciB    of    Barwick  St 

James 
Bohert  Waneshniye  of  Shrewton 
William  Phillipps  of  Urston  Maiy 


Greoi^  Sjmes  of  Sonth  Newton 
William  Pottycaiye  of  Wilye 
John  Maje  of  Steple  Langford 
Robert  Wodam  of  Wilshford 
William  Aciigg  of  Stapleford 
Bobert  Sedgewicke  of  Wilshford 
John  Randall  of  Fisherton 
Nicholas  Mnssell  of  Langford 


.''Bbohhak  Libbbtt 


Andrew  White  of  Bromham  gen' 
Thomas  Eyre  do 

Ferdinando  Hughes  do 
Thomas  Farradioe  do 
John  Shide  do 


William  Webbe  do 

William  Steepens        do 
Robert  Keynes  do 

William  Northen  of  Bowde 
Richard  Filkes  do 


"Calnb  Hukdbbd 


John  Emely  of  Whetham  Kt 
George  Hungerf ord  of  Blackland  gen' 
Ambrose  Mortymer  of  Stockley  gen' 
John  Gk)ddard  of  Barwick  Bassett 

gen' 
John  Norbome  of  Studley  gen' 
Matthew  Smyth  of  Blackland  gen' 
Richard  Mandrell  of  Compton 
Thomas  Browne  of  Stockley 
William  Townesend  of  Heddington 
Walter     Seger    alias     Parsons    of 

ManingshiU 
John  Hiscocks  of  Coulston 
William  Harrys  of  Quemerford 
Nicholas  Longe  of  Stockley 
John  Brodefield  of  Cherell 
Thomas  Pountney  Jun'  do 
William  Ralf  e  of  Manningshill 


Henry  CheveiB  of  Qnemerford 
Stephen  Orrell  of  Sprayes 
Henry  Rogers  of  Heddington 
John  Scott  do 

Roger  Scott  do 

Robert  Scott  do 

John  Longe  do 

John  Stapleford  of  Cherehill 
John  Phelpes  do 

Robert  Cripps  of  Barwick  Basset 
Andrew  Cripps  do 

William' Bladcmore  do 
Walter  Nicholas  of  Galne 
Robert  Forman  do 

William  Forman         do 
Benedict  Allen  do 

John  Horton  do 


"Cakkings  Episcopi  Hukdbbd 


John  Drewe  of  Devizes  gen' 
John  XJnnyon  of  Horton  gen' 
Bobert  Nicholas  of  Coate  gen' 
Thomas  Sloper  of  Burton 
John  Sloper  of  Horton 
John  WoodroflEe  of  Coate 
John  Weston  do 


William  Sloper  of  Easton 
Michael  Mason  of  Burton 
Ralph  Hollowaye  of  Highway 
Thomas  Cooke  of    Canninges 

senex 
John  Nicholas  of  Roundway 
William  Harrold  of  Bupton  gen' 
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''Cawdon  and  Cjldwobth  Hundbbd 


Thomas  Qtc/r^  of  I^ngford  \Long^ 

/ar</]  Kt 
John  Webbe  of  Odstock  Et 
Thomas  (laweii  of  Huroott  Esq 
Geoige  Staples  of  Fovant  gea' 
DsTid  Feltham  of    do 
Bidiard  Charford      do 
William  Lncas  do 


Bobert  Panter  of  Sutton  Matmdfield 

[Mandeville] 
John  Carpenter  of  Barford  S^  Martina 
William  Langley  of  West  Hamham 
Bichard  Chappell  of  Fovant 
Nicholas     Hayter    of    Barford    8^ 

Martin's... Dead,  80  years  old. 


"Chalk  Hundbbd 


Thomas  Penraddocke  of  Chalke  Kt 
John  Clifton  of  Berwick  St  John  Esq 
John  SaynUowe  of  Knighton  Esq 
Edmond  Chadwell  of  Ebsbonme  gen' 
Antony  Browne  of  Brode  Chalke  gen' 
William  Grove  of  Gurston  \^C^rard- 

9ton\  gen* 
Edward  Woods  of  ToUard  Boyal  gen' 
William  Goddaid  do 

John  Penney  of  Brode  Chalke  gen' 
HenijGood  do 

Alexander  Cnitys       do 


Edward  Bennett  of  Gerardeston 
John  ShergaU  \^8hergold\  of  Burr 

Chalk  IBoioer  Chalke} 
John  Abbott  of  Semley 
Walter  Thome      do 
William  Clement  alicu  Browne  do 
William  Jey  [?  Ivie]  of  Brode  Chalke 
Bobert  Topp  of  Biidmore  gen' 
John  BandaU  of  Mnlson  IMouse^hiH 

at  Mount- Sorref] 
John    Penney   of  Stoke    Farthing 

IVercUm} 


"Chipfbkham  Hundbbd 


Henry  Bayntnn  of  Bremhill  Kt 
Thomas  Snell  of  Kington  [St.  Mi- 

chael\  Kt 
George  Ivye  of  West  Kington  Kt 
Gilbert  Piynne  of  Allington  Kt 
John  Hnngerf  ord  of  Cadenham  Kt 
Edward  Bead  of  Kington  St  Michael 

Extra 
William  Bayliffe  of  Monddon  Esq 
Bobert  Baynard  of  Lackham  Esq 
George   Wron^ton    of   Aldrington 

[Aldertan]  Esq 
Thomas  Thynne  of  Bytson  IBiddes- 

John  Scrope  of  Castle  Combe  Esq 
Edward  Gore  of  Snrrenden,  Esq 
PhiHp  Smyth  of  Chippenham 
John  Soott  Sen'  do 

Gabriel  Goldney  do 

John  Gale  Sen'  do 

William  TSyhftyn  do 

Thomas  Hawkyns        do 


Thomas  Bbrryman  of  Stanley 
Edmnnd  Stokes  of  Titherton  Lnoaa 

gen' 
Walter  Barrett  do 

Thomas  Cogswell  do 

John  Harrys  Jnn'  of  Tytherton  Cal- 

wayes 
WiUiam  Bashwood  of  Calwayes 
John  Grale  of  Bnlhide'a  [at  Ailing' 

ton'] 
William  Scott  of  Foxham 
Henry  White  of  Langley  Bunell 
John  Slade  do 

Isaac  Gale  do 

John  Gingell  do 

John  Kalye  do 

John  Wastfield  do 

William  Lewes  do 

Bobert  Baker  of  Cockleborow 
Bobert  Denche  of  Sevington 
Ferdinando  Panye  of  Easton  Gxaye 

gen' 
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William  Ad  ye  do 

Bobert  Waters  do 

John  Seaborne  of  Wilalowe  [  WiUley, 

in  Skerstoji] 
John  Biyan  of  Sheraton  Pinckney 
John  Hayes  of  Sherston  Magna 
Bichard  Fianlrlyn         do 
John  Gierke  of  Sopworth 
Francis  James  of  Lnckington 
John  Yizer  of  Littleton  Drewe 
Thomas  Jones  do 

Richard  Tirrell  of  West  Kington 
Thomae  Hort  of  North  Wraxall 
Josias  Taylor  of  Eaton    ITattan] 

KeyneU 
John  Hanys  do 

Christopher  Bishopp  do 

Nicholas  Barrett  of  Uridge   lYeW' 

ridge,  near  Colerne] 
Antony  Qoslett  of  Colerne 


Matthewe  Baylye  of  Weaveme  Mill 
Philip  Wame  of  Sherston 
John  Tileye  of  Colerne 
Antony  Bolwell  of  Dichridge 
Henry  Longe  of  Boxe  gen' 
John  Love  do 

John  Baldwyn  do 

Thomas  Sampsion  do 
John  Thrifte  of  Rndlowe 
Thomas  Beeves  of  Biddeston 
Bichard  Stockwell        do 
Edward  Goddard  of  Hart  ham  gen 
Henrv  Hulbert  of  Sheldon 
Drewe  Mompesson  of  Lackham 
John  Bridges  of  Xingswood  gen* 
Hngh  Barrett  of  Tytherton  gen* 
Charles  Aland  of  Langley  Bnrrell 
Balph  Galley  do 

Nicholas  Light  of  Eaton  Eeynell 


'*Da1CBBHAM   [Southi  HXTKDBED 


Anthony  Ashley  of  Damerham  E^ 
Edward    Penruddock    of    Gompton 

Chamherlayne  'K> 
Thomas  Horsey  of  Damerham  Esq 
John  Nicholas  of  Gompton  Chamher- 
layne gen' 
Nicholas  Lawes  of  do 


Tristram  Gierke  of  Dameiham 
William  Boulton  of        do 
Richard  Kinge  of  do 

Walter  Martyn  of  do 

Edward  Gompton  of  Martyn 
Andrew  Benbnry  of  Damerham 
John  Basse  of  Monkton 


[^Damerham  (North)  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list,"] 


•*  DOWHTOS 

Carew  Balegh  of  Downton  E^ 
Walter  Yaoghan  of  Bishopston  K* 
Thomas  Chafiyn  of  Standlinch  Esq 
William  Stockman  of  Barford  Esq 
George  Mervyn  of  Upton  Esq 
William  Wobume  of  Knoyle  Episoopi 

gen* 
Thomas  Goldesborowe  of        do 
Bobert  Goldesborowe  of         do 
Thomas  Feltham  of  Fonthill  Episoopi 
William  Smyth  of  do 

James  Burbage  of  do 

Thomas  Gierke  of  Bishopston 
Thomas  Atwaters  of    do 
John  Wheeler  of  Botenham 
Edmund  Fantstone  of  Downton 


HUNDBBD 

John  Fantstone  of  do 

Ambrose  Snelgar  of  do 

John  Ghaffyn  of  Redlinch  gen' 
William  Brethers  of  Enoyle 
Anthony  Burbage  of    do 
William  Forde  of  H  in  don  shoemaker 
John  Boddenham  of  Bishopston  gea' 
Thomas  Smythe  of  do        gen' 

John  Eastman  of  Nunton 
Bowiand  Fursbye  of  Downton 
Bichard  Saunders  of  Hampwoith 
Boger  Eastoian  of  Charloton 
Hugh  Noyes  of  do 

John  Myles  of  Knoyle 
Thomas  Hunton  of  do  gen' 
Henry  Barnes  of  Bottenham 
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"  DUVWOSTH 

James  Merryn  of  Fonthill  Kt 
Bobert  Hide  of  Hatoh  Esq 
WiUiiim  Lev  of  Teffont  Eeq 
Thomas  Bennett  of  Pytt-Honse  Esq 
Antony  Pike  of  CSiicklade  gen' 

Thomas  Cope  of 

George  Biooke  of  Stopp  jeoBum 
William  Piynne  of  Sedgehill 
Philip  Tyoe  of  do  yeoman 
Richard  Kinge  do    do 

**  Elstub  and 

Fiancis  Dowse  of  Collingbonme  K^ 
HeDiy  Sadler  of  Everley  Esq 
Hichazd  Hanton  of  Boshton  Esq 
Kichari  Dowse  of  CoUingbonrne  gen' 
Thomas  Dowse  do  do 

Thiimas  Hunt  of  Longstreet  do 

William  Hoiton  of  Iford  do 

John  Topp  of  Stockton  Esq 
Nicholas  Maton  do 

Christopher  Potticarye  do 
Geoige  Reynolds  of  Everley 
Robert  Byves  of  Hackson 
John  Banger  son'    do 
Thomas  Heame  of  Ketheravon 
Matthew  Gierke  of  Ham 
John  Cheney  of  Everley 
Thomas  Dismes  of  Fifield 


HUNDBBD 

Jesper  Kinge    do    do 
Edward  Frowde  do  do 
Thomas  Sadler  of  Charleton  gen' 
Edmund  Weekes  of  Dunhead,  yeo- 
man 
William  Barter  of  Hatche  do 

Thomas  Bower  of  Donhead  do 

John  Kinge  of  Sedgehill  do 

John  Bobertes  of  Swallowcliffe  gen* 


Etbblbt  Hundbed 

Thomas  Bushell  of  Nether  Aven  gen' 
Bobert  Goodale  of  Chesenbnrye 
Symon  Boffe  of  Compton 
Thomas  Steevens  of  Lockeridge 
Bichard  Spencer  of  Wroughton 
Hugh  Grove  of  Chesenbury 
Christopher  Pytt  of  Nether  Avon 
William  Coop  do 

Edward  Fuller  do 

Bichard  Legg  of  Nether  Avon 
Bobert  Waldron  of  Henton  Parva 

gen' 
Thomas  Baylie  of  Chesenbury  senex 
John  Marshall  of  Collingboume 
Edward  Fowler  of  LitUecott  gen' 
John  Girle  of  Longstreet 


*•  PBUSTPIBLD  HirWDBBD 


£dwaid  Saint  barbe  of  White  Parish 

Esq 
John  Stanter  of  Langford  gen' 
Thomas  Hurst  of  Whiteparish  gen'. 

Coroner 

"Hbttbsbubt 
Edmnnd  Ludlowe  of  Hill  Deverill  Kt 
Jasper  More  of  Heytesbnry  Kt 
WiUiam  Jnidan  of  Ohitteme  Kt 
Edward  I^mbert  of  Boyton  Eeq 
Thomas  Mompesson  of  Gorton  Esq 
Alexander  Stanter  of  Homingaham 
Esq 

Francu  Perkins  of  Bathampton  Esq 
Clmstopher  Ejrre  of  Codf ord  gen' 
^^r  Gawea  of  Imber  gen' 


Thomas  Tytchbome  of  do 
ElizeuB  Thayne  of         do 

80  years  old 
Elizeus  Strugnell  of      do 


gen 
yeomaik. 

do 


Hukdbbd 

Christopher  Polden  do    do 
Walter  West  do 

Edward  Downe  of  Urston  lOrehes^ 

ton]  gen' 
Thomas  Harrys  do 

William  Menyweather  do 
George  Hanys  do 

Nicholas  Ward  do 

Bichard  Smyth  of  Codf oid 
John  Henton  of  Gofton 
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Edwaid  Gonenon  do 
Bobert  H  jlman  of  Upton  LoTell 
John  Chamberlajne  of  l^herington 
William  Bishopp  do 

Joh    Bamabie  of  Chitteme  gen' 
Felix  Browne  do 

Edmund  Pike  of  Heytesboiy  gen' 

"HlOHWOSTH,  CKICKLA.DB 

Thomas  Wamef ord  of  Sevenhampion 

Esq 
Michael  Starannge  of  Somerford  Key- 
nes Esq 
Giles  Fettyplaoe  of  Ponlton  K* 
William  PledaU  of  Maggatt  MiU  gen' 
William  Hejcroft  of  Morden,  gen' 
William  Garrard  of  Shawe,  gen' 
Henry  Maslyne  of  Pyrton  gen* 
Edwaid  Pledall  of  Crickkde  gen' 
Mark  Cottell  of  Chelworth  gen' 
Bobert  Poore  of  Lniihill  gen' 
John  Pledall  of  Hampton  Turvile  gen' 
Thomas  Arden  of  do 
Thomas  Kemble  of  Gmndwell  gen* — 

dead 
Francis  Kemble  of  Stratton 
John  Coxe  of  Dnnfield  yeoman 
William  Coxe,  of  Ashton  Keynes 
John  Packer  of  Leigh,     senex. 
Bichard  Syms  of  Heydon,  Husband- 
man 
Thomas  Hawkyns  of  Ashton  Keynes 
gen' 

Coxe  of  Purton  Stoke 
John  Clarke  of  Crickkde  yeoman 
Bobert  Kemble  of  Caloott  gen' 
Henry  Barnard  of  Cricklade  gen' 
William  Laurence        do.        do 
Bichard  Trinder  of  Chelworth 
William  Morse  of  Heydon 
Boger  Morse  do 

John  Bose  of  Highworth 
Edward  Sodberye  do 
Bobert  Spanowe  do 
James  Clerke  of  Shawe 
John  Cove  of  Ashton  Keynes 
Humphrey  Curtys  of  Leigh 
Edmund  Morse  do 

Kicholas  Saunders  of  Lydiazd  Milli- 
oent 


Thomas  Bennett 

do 

John  Turner 

do 

Bobert  Wall 

do 

Walter  Poole 

do 

Oliver  Molton 

do 

Heniy  Clyston  of  Knooke 

AlTD  StAPLBS  HiriTDBlD 

William  LitUe  do 

Edward  Ferreia  of  Stratton  S*  Mar- 
garet gen' 
James  Goddard   of  South  Maiston 

gen' 
Hercules  Bulges  do 

John  Munday  do 

Bobert  Binge  of  Stanton 
Thomas  Harding  of  Grundwell 
Bichard  Smythe  of  Shawe 
John  Morse  of  Bodbonme 
Edmund  Webbe  of  do,  gen' 
Nichoks  Sodburye  of  feeavenhifflp- 

ton 
Edmund  Sherbrooke  of        do 
Bichard  Shilton  of  do 

Bichard  Coxe  of  do 

Thomas  Sadler  of  Puiton,  gen' 
Thomas  Seveger  of  do 
Thomas  Hinton  of  Latton 
John  Trinder  do 

John  Pepwell  do 

John  Whiteing  of  Lyghe 
Antony  Gleede  of  Pirton 
Bobert  Telling  do 

Thomas  Stephens  alias  Hawkes  do 
Bichard  lies  of  Ashton  Keynes 
Humphrey  Blackwell  of  Easie 
John  Coxe  do 

John  Eatall  of  CftsUe  Eaton 
Bichard  Crowden        do 
Edward  Prior  do 

John  Lambome  of  Stratton  St  Har- 

garett 
Edward  AylifEe  of  Easthxop 
Thomas  Saveiye  of  Haningt<m 
William  Buige  of  Cricklade 
Bichard  Patshall  of  do,  gen' 
William  Beade  of  Pirton 
Bichard  Symons  of  Crickkda 
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"KlKOSBBIDOX,  BlAGBOTB 

Edward  Long  of  Lynehun  Esq 
Heniy  Qajnton  of  Coiton,  Esq 
Nicholas  Stephens  of  Burderopp  Esq 
Boger  Garrett  of  Thomhill  gen' 
John  Fjsher  of  Laddington  Weeke 

gen* 
Willkm  Fysher  do 

Joho  Brinde  of  Calljs  gen' 
John  Goxe  of  Wanboroogh  yeoman 
William  Brynaden  of  Wootton  Basset 

gen* 
William  Norrys  of  do.  yeoman 
Richard  Spencer  of  Qaidhampton  gen' 
Tohias  Richmond  of  Chaddington  gen' 
John  Parrys  of  Cottmarshe  yeoman 
John  P^er  of  Greenehill  yeoman 
Thomas  Maalyn  of  Woodshawe  yeo- 
man 
John  Skeete  of  do  yeoman 
William  Lane  of  Greenhill  yeoman 
Edward  Baynard  of  Hilmarton  gen' 

**  KiNWABDSTONE 

Alexander  Tntt  of  Ozenwood,  K* 
Gabriel  Pyle  of  CoUingbonme,  gen' 
Thomas  Goddaid  of  Standen  Hnssey 
Esq 

Thomas  Andiowes  of  CoUingbonme, 

John  Dorrington,  do,  gen' 
John  Androwes  do  gen' 
William  Dixon  do 
Edmund  Bridges  do  gen' 
John  Ivye  of  Bnttermere . 
Francis  Orphane  of  Fostbniy,  gen' 
Thomas  Smytb  of  Shalbome  gen' 
John  Harding  of  Pewsey  Esq 
Heniy  Pyke  of  Weeke  gen' 
Thoinas  Oarye  of  Milton 
Nathaniel  Ckiye      do 
George  Banks  do 

Edward  Goddaid  of  Wotton  Weeke 
Esq 


AHD  ThOBNHILL   HuVDBXD 

Ambrose  Sannders  of  HasselhiU  yeo- 


man 

Richard  Morse  of  Bradbeiy  yeoman 

Richard  Glitter  of  Uf cott  yeoman 

Nicholas  Richmond  alias  Webbe  of 
Badbery 

John  Morse  of  do,  yeoman 

Henry  Fysher  of  Lydiard  Weeke  gen' 

Charles  Pledall  of  MidgaU  Esq 

Henry  Weekes  of  Chiselden 

Nicholas  Yiolett  of  Swindon  gen' 

William  SterhaU  do 

William  West  do 

Robert  Harding  alia*  North,  of  Bad- 
bery 

William  Jacob  of  Tokenham  Week, 
yeoman 

Browne  aliat  Weare  of 
Cancourt 

John  Gybbes  of  Badberye 

Hwdbbd 
Francis  Tompson  alia^  Hunt  of  Bur- 


William  Ragbome    d^  senex. 
Adam  Plott  do 

Thomas  Somersett    do 
John  Bushell  of  Little  Bedwyn 
Stephen  Biggs  do 

John  Pearson  of  Newton,  gen' 
Chidiock  Tutt  of  Chisbuiy 
William  Pottinger  of  Froxfield 
Thomas  Hynton  of  Chilton  Esq 
Richard  Sotwell  of  Chute  gen' 
Thomas  Smyth  of  Solye 
John  Savage  of  Elnoyle  [^Knowle] 
William  Yinoe  of  Martin 
John  Benger  of  Buckleys  gen'  senex 
"^^ncent  Borne  of  Shawbome 
Richard  Polhampton  of  Chilton— 76 
years. 


"Malkxsbuby  Hukdbbd 


Walter  Long  of  Dreyoott  K^ 

Henry  Poole  of  Wookesey  [^Oakieyl 


John  Wameford  of  Hankerton  Esq 
John  AylifEe  of  Grittenham  Esq 
Richard  Moody  of  Gaxsdon,  Esq 
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Simon  James  of  Bradfield  gen' 
Thomas  Ivy  of  Hullavington,  gen' 
Eichard  Eamelye  of  Sutton  Benger 

gen',  dead 
Roger  Blake  of  Morritt  [P  Manduit's] 
Nicholas  Archard  of  Burton  HiU  gen' 
Thomas  Riche  of  Cleverton 
Thomas  Golding         do 
Thomas  Wayte  of  Lea 
William  Gierke  of  Brinkworth 
William  Hobbes  of  Malmeebury 
Henry  Grayell  of  Burton  Hill 
William  Earle  of  Eastcourt 
Thomas  Hardinge  of  Crudwell 
William  Poole  of  Newnton 
William  Dyke  of  Eastcourt 

"  Maslboboxtoh  Bobouoh 


John  Browne  of  Hankerton 
Richard  Smyth  of  Charlton 
Thomas  Light  of  Easton  Percy 
Nicholas  Light  of        do 
Robert  Watts  of  Hullavington 
John  Blick  do 

John  Woodroffe  of  Milboume 
Robert  Hort  of  Foxley 
John  Scull  of  Brinkworth 
Jeremy  Chevers  of  Lea 
William  Bay  lie  of  Somerford  Parva 
William  Yeawe  of  Brode  Somerford 
Thomas  Earle  of  Crudwell 
John  Earle  of  do 

Henry  Pinnell  of  Brinkworth 


William  Bennett  Esq 
Richard  Diggs  Esq 
John  Cornwall  gen' 
John  Walford.  baker 
Philip  Franklyne 


Thomas  Slatter 
Thomas  Millington 
William  Biggs,  tanner 
John  Wythers,  bruer 
Antony  Gunter,  glover. 
"Mblkbhau  Hxtndbed 

John  Somner  do 

George  Somner  do 

John  Lueas  do 

William  Stokes  do. 

John  Bailie  do 

WUliam  Greaziali         do 
Edward  Usher  do 


Heniy  Tmer  of  Stafferton  Weeke  K* 
Ambrose  Dauntesey  of  Melkesham 

Esq 
William  Alland  do 

Thomas  Rattye  do 

Thomas  Self  e  do 

Richard  Hayward  of  Bynniger 
John  Gearbh  of  Shawe 
Edward  White     do 
Robert  Bursington  of  Whitley 
Robert  Stevens  of  Woodroffe 
Edward  Cooke  of  Woobner 
John  Slade  of  Hilperton 
Thomas  Smyth      do 
William  Tillinge  of  Seene  iSernhd] 
Symon  Dalimer  do 

John  Stokes  do 

"Mbbb  HnyDBBD 


senex 


John  Flower  of  BuUdngton 

John  Bishopp  of  Poulsteed  [Po»^- 

shot"] 
James  Bishopp  do 

Christopher  Wright  of  Earie  Stoke 
John  f^ton  do 

Geoi^  Worth  of  Bulkington 
Richard  Trewe  of  Ponkteed 
Henry  Heminge  of  Binniger 


William  Willoughby  of  Knoyle  Esq 
William  Chaffyn  of  Zeayles  Esq 
Thomas  Awbenye  of  Chadenwich  gen* 
Christopher  Awbeiye  of  Burton,  gen* 
John  Coward  of  Meere  Woodlands 
Thomas  Lucas  of  Meere 
John  Forward        do 


Wolstan  Foster       do 

niornas  Forward    do 

Thomas  Barnard  of  Kingston,    alibi. 

Christopher  Rediche  of  Mayden  Bnd- 

ley  gen' 
Osmund  Sheewaid  do 
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"  POTTBBITE 

John  Dauntesey  of  Lavington  E^ 
fiobert  Manndrell  of  Potterne  gen' 
William  Flower  of  Lavington  Episcopi 

gen* 
Aithnr  Trynmell  of  Potterne 
John  Harrest  do 

William  Booke  do 


HUKDBBD 

John  Flower  of  Worton  gen' 
James  Newnton  of  Potterne 
John  Heyward  do 

William  Blnntf ord      do 
Philip  Horde  do 

Thomas  Bell  do 


'^Bamsbvbt  Hukdbbd 


Daniel  White  of  Ejughton. 
Stephen  Balkrd  of  Minbuiy. 
Edward  Smyth  Bamsbuiy. 
John  Gylmer  do 


William  Blacker  Esq 
Laorcnoe  Hyde  Esq 
John  Lowe  Esq 
Thomas  Sadler 
Heniy  White  gen* 
Edmnnd  Goddard  gen' 
Richard  Johnson 
Edward  Estconrt  K^ 
Giles  Tucker  Esq 
Heniy  Smythe  Esq 
Riehazd  Gauitlett  gen' 
Hiomas  Eyre  gen' 
Edward  Bodes  gen' 
Biehaid  Godfrey  gen' 
Thomas  Grafton  sen'  gen' 
Edward  Wyndower  gen' 
Thomas  Ellyott ;  dead. 
Matthew  Bee  gen' 
Robert  Banes 
Roger  Gaontlett  gen' 
John  Baylie  gen' 
Antony  Weekes  gen' 
John  Moggeridge  gen' 
Heniy  Bull  gen' 
John  Bfttt  gen' 
Willism  Holrn^  gen' 
Henry  Byle  gen' 
Zacfaaiy  Lyming 


Thomas  Applef  ord  of  Combe 
Stephen  Osmund  of  Estridge 
Thomas  Hull  Bishopston 
John  Gylmer  Jun'  of  Brayden 


"  Salibbxtbt  Citt 


Peter  Owen 

Henry  Castle 

Bobert  Joles,  Tanner 

Bichard  Chaplyn,  Luiholder 

Bobert  Boberts,  Grocer 

Antony  Brickett,  Iremonger 

Thomas  Goman,  Smyth. 

Bobert  Thorpe,  Pardiment-maker 

Bobert  Smyth,  Carpenter 

Biohard  Michell  shomaker 

John  Olyyer,  Parchment  maker 

George  Beache,  Sadler 

Bobert  Barllemewe,  Linen-draper 

John  Protest,  Innholder 

Charles  Jacob,  Tanner 

Bichard  Lndlowe  Felt-maker 

William  Brotherton  sen',  Fishmonger 

Bichard  Stevens,  Brasier 

Beginald  Beckham,  Joyner 

Thomas  Gauntlett,  Brewer. 

Walter  Byce,  Fishmonger. 

Bobert  Frensam,  Felt-maker 

Bartholomew  Tooker         * 

Bobert  Wyther  alius  AonceU,  Paroh- 

ment-maker 
George  Bond  gen' 
James  Jacobb,  Batcher 
George  Whelpeley. 


"Sblkblby  Hukdbbd 


Giles  Wroughton  of  Brode  Hinton  K' 
Heazy  Martyn  of  Upham  Esq 


Edward  Walrond  of   Albome  Esq. 
Senex. 
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Richard  Goddard  of  Upham  Esq 
William   Danjell  oC  St   Margaret's 

Esq 
Richard  Yonge  of  Ogbounie  Esq 
William  Jones  of  Woodlands  Esq 
Roger  Walrond  of  Albome  gen' 
John  Hitchcock  of  Preshute  gen' 
Richard  Francklyn  of  Kennett  gen' 
Thomas    Baskerville    of    Richarson 

Esq 
Thomas  Waldron  of  Alhome  gen' 
Richard  Tnislowe  of  Arehury  gen' 
Thomas  Weare  alias  Browne  of  Fowl* 

ton,  gen' 
Thomas  Sloper  of  Monckton. 
Richard  Smyth  of  West  Kennet,  yeo- 
man 
John  Franklyn  of  Rocklye,  yeoman 
Thomas  Collyns  of  Albome,  yeoman 
John  Smyth  of  East  Kennett. 
Robert  Pears  do 

Ralph  Fynche  do 

"  SWANBOKOUOH 

William  Button  of  Alton  K'  I 

William  Skillinge  of  Dreycott  Esq 
John     Meryweather     of     Cheverell 

Magna,  yeoman 
Thomas  Longe  of  Cheverell  Parva, 

clothyer 
Richard  Tytherley  of  Littleton  gen' 
William  Beckett  of  do  gen'        [man 
John  Tsyler  of  Eastorton,  husband- 
Robert  Bysshopp  of  do  do 
John  Bythell  of  do  do 
Thomas  Heskyns  of  do  do 
William  Springe  of  do                 do 
John  Sayntburye  of  do                do 
William  Flower  of  do  gen* 
Robert  Noyes  of  Urchfont  gen'  70 

years. 
Robert   Edwardes  of  Wedhampton 

yeoman. 
John  Bartlett  of  Cherington  yeoman 
Thomas  Amor  of  .Marden,  yeoman 
John  Cope  of  do.  gen*. 
Richard  Lavington  of  Wilsford,  gen' 
William  Ringe  of  Newnton  gen* 
William  Lavington  of  Hiloott,  gen' 


Stephen  Pearse  of  Stitohcombe,  yeo- 
man 
Thomas  Hitohcock        do       yeomso 
Richard  Phelpes  alias  Bromhamof 

Avebuiy. 
Richard  Shuter  do 

John  Spenoer  of  Backhampton. 
John  Pumell  of  Monkton,  gen' 
John  Hurlebatt  sen*^.  of  Ogboonie  S^ 

Andrew's 
John  Pope  S'  do 

John  Waldron  do 

Stephen  Potter  do 

William  Goddard  do 

Tliomas  Eyres  of  Ogboume  St  Geotige. 
Geoi^e  Dixon  do 

Robert  Newport  do 

John  Potter  do 

John  Goddard  do 

Vincent  Eyres  do 

Robert  Michell  do 

William  Seymer  do 

HUNDBED 

Lavington  of  Charleton,  gen* 
William  Pinckney  of  Rushall,  gen' 
William  Webbe  of  Manningford,  gen' 
John  Cheyney  of  Woore  [Ore]  gen' 
Thomas  Hellyer  do  husbandman 
Nicholas  Chaundler  do      do 
John  Benger  do  yeoxnso. 

80  years. 
John  Myles  of  Woodborowe  yeoman 
Thomas  Baskerville  of  Stanton  gen 
William  Benger  of  Alton 
Edward  Nicholas  of  Allcanniogs  gni' 
William  Bartlett  of  do       gra' 

Robert  Baylie  of  Echilhampton  gen' 
Richard  Baylie  do        gen* 
George  Provinder  of  Allington  gen' 
William  Brunsdon  of  Stawell  gen' 
Antony  Stokes  of  Manningford  gen* 
William  Noyes  of  Fulwaye  yeoman 
Roger    Blinkhome   of  Manningfoid 

gen' 
William  IJnyon  of  Stanton  gen' 
William    Ricker    of    Stanton  Mill» 

yeoman 
Robert  Grove  of  Upayoa  gm' 
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*' Ukdesditch  Hunbrbd 


Geoi]g<e  Duke  of  Lake,  gen' 
John  Daje  of  Wilshf  ord,  gen' 
Ambroae  Figg  of  Ford 
Bobert  Head  of  Little  Woodf  oid 


Richard  Harford  of  Heele 
Leonard  Eddington  of  Woodford 
John  Moggeridge  of  JBunscot  [P] 


"WABMIirBTBB  HCTNDBED 


Heniy  Hjde  of  Dinton  Esq 
William  GifEbrd  of  Boreham  Esq 
Edward  Meddkoott  of  Warminster, 
gen' 


S  jmcm  Sbper 
William  Blake 
John  Whatel  J 
John  Carpenter 
Heniy  Jerrett 
Wmiam  Cable 
Philip  Andrawes 
Edward  Slade 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


gen 
gen' 


John  Bennett  of  Smalebroke  gen' 
Bichard  Staples  of  Boreham  gen' 
Richaid  HiU  do 

^^ilHam  Bajlie  do  [gen' 

Eobert  Hippeeley  of  Bishopstrowe, 

"  Wbstbubt 

William  Jones  of  Brooke,  gen'.  Coro- 
ner 
Bobert  Einton  of  Westbniy  gen' 
Kicholaa  Fhipp  of  Leighe 
Edward  Cc^swell      do 
Bobeit  Tncker  alia*  Cowche  do 
Nicholas  Amyllee  of  Westbniy 
John  Amjlles  do 

John  Edwards  do 

ThomaB  Edwards  do 

*'  Whobwblls 

WilHam  Fkwlett  of  Edington  E* 
John  lAmbe  of  Conlston  Esq 
Henij  Longe  of  Sonthweeke,  gen' 
John  GreenhiU  of  Steeple  Ashton 
Boger  Martyn  do  gen' 

John  Templer  do  gen' 

George  White  do 

Godfrey  Hickes  do 

John  Tucker  of  Hinton 
Ibomas  Longe  Sen'  of  Semington 


William  Gnye  of  Skidmore  Upton  gen' 
Bobert  Maye  of  Thonlston  gen' 
William  Carr  of  Corsley 
Antony  Raxworthye  do 
Bobert  Fytchne         do 
John  Elderton  of  Sntton,  gen' 
John  Henton  do 

Stephen  Longe  do 

Daniel  Francklyn     do 
Robert  Hiscocks        do 
Thomas  Mervyn  of  Pertwood,  gen' 
Henry  Hoskings  of  Bapton 
William  Bennett  of  Norton  gen' 
Richard  Dewe  of  Middleton 
Clement  Bnrton  of  Boreham 
Henry  Moggeridge  of  Dinton. 

Hxtkdbbd 

Hngh  Wattes  do 

<jodfrey  Whitaker        do 
John  Usher  of  Hawkridge 
James  Ballard  of  Bratton 
William  Deycon        do 
William  Burt  of  Brooke 
Roger  Cogswell  of  Leigh 
Richard  Hide  of  Dilton 
Thomas  Usher  of  Leigh 


Down  Hundbbd 

Thomas  Longe  Jmi'  do 

Thomas  Somner  do 

Edward  Somner  do 

Merick  Spender  of  Baynton 
John  Mery  weather       do 
Kashe  Whitaker  of  Tinhead  gen' 
Aiftony  Martyn  of  West  Ashton 
Richard  GreenhiU  of  North  Bradley 
Richard  Cowche  do 

Boger  Markes  do 
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George  Dan  yell  of  Steple  Ashton,  gen* 
John  Flower  of  West  Ashton 


John  Barges  of  do 

John  Carpenter  of  Edington 


Walter  Graye  of  Wilton 
Eicbard  White        do 
Richard  Graye        do 
William  Sharpe      do 
John  Hayes  do 


"Wilton  Bobouoh 

John  Smyth  do 

Humphrey  Ditton  do 
John  Everley  do 

Thomas  Hayes        do 
Walter  Brasyer      do  " 


Cat^ekal  '§xh  u)i  ?Sarfe  at  .Sarmrt  in 

By  W.  H.  JoNSS,  MA.,  F.S.A.,  &c., 

Canon  of  Sarum  and  Tioar  of  Bradford-on-Avon. 

f)  mucli  interest  is  felt  at  the  present  time  in  oar  cathedrals, 
and  so  many  hopes  raised  as  to  their  being  before  long 
instrumental  in  again  fulfilling  more  fully  the  great  ends  for  which 
they  were  at  the  first  established,  that  a  sketch  of  what  the  cathedral 
body  at  Sarum  was,  and  what  it  accomplished,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

This  especial  period  is  fixed  upon^  because  it  was  then^  that,  on 
the  removal  of  the  cathedral  from  Old  to  New  Sarum,  bishop 
Richard  Poore  re-organised  his  chapter,  and,  as  internal  evidence 
proves,  the  consuetudinary  of  St.  Osmund  was,  so  to  speak,  re- 
edited,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Certainly  it 
was  the  era  during  which  the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  cathedral 
was  at  the  highest  point  which  it  ever  reached.  And  it  is  of  some 
little  interest  to  remember,  that  the  cathedral  statutes  draws  up 
during  that  period,  in  the  episcopate  of  Roger  de  Mortiyal,  save  so 
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far  S8  ihey  may  have  been  modified  by  specific  enactments  of  the 
legislatare^  or  are  contrary  to  the  word  of  Ood  as  interpreted  in  the 
formalaries  of  the  ehareh  of  England^  are  binding  in  spirit^  if  not 
in  letter^  on  all  the  Canons  of  Sarum  to  the  present  day. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  cathedrals  in  pre-Beformation  times : 
(I)  cathedrals  of  secnkr  canons,  and  (2)  conventual  cathedrals; 
in  the  former  the  Dean  and  Canons,  in  the  second  the  Prior  and 
Monks,  formed  the  Bishop's  chapter.  In  many  of  the  latter  dass^ 
it  is  right  to  add,  there  were  '^  canons  **  at  the  first,  who  were  after- 
wards replaced  by  "  monks/' 

The  cathedral  at  Samm  belonged  to  the  former  class,  and  it  is 
well  always  to  recollect  the  distinction  jnst  p<»inted  out.  About  few 
matters,  perhaps,  are  there  so  many  erroneous  notions  as  respecting 
the  constitution  and  real  purpose  of  a  cathedral  body  of  secular 
euions.  People  will  persist  in  talking  about  it,  as  though  it  were 
<'nginally  some  sort  of  monastic  establishment.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  mistake,  for  certainly  in  the  cathedral  of  Sarum,  whether 
Old  or  New,  there  never  was  a  ''monk/'  Those  whom  Bishop 
Osmond  gathered  round  him  were  secular  clergy— -clergy,  that  is,  who 
lived  in  the  world,  dwelling  in  their  own  houses,  and  who  were  not  un- 
commonly married.  In  truth  a  '^  Regular  **  could  not  hold  a  prebend 
in  Samm,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1228  we  have  a  record  in  what 
is  called  St.  Osmund*B  Register  (fol.  Ixxix.)  to  this  effect,  that  the 
prebend  of  ''Botescomb"  (=Ru8Comb)  which  was  S.  de  Eketon's, 
who,  as  was  reported  '^  ioMum  religionia  euscepii/'  was  conferred  on 
Bannlf  Brito.  In  early  documents — ^in  a  decree,  for  example,  of 
the  Council  of  Cealchyth  (A.D.  785)^ — a  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
Iwtween  "  manaehi**  and  "  eanonici/*  the  latter  including  all  clergy, 
the  former  only  those  who  took  on  them  certain  vows  and  were 
boand  by  the  rule  (reffula)  of  their  order.  In  fact,  the  monks  or 
f^gtdars  were  men,  who,  as  has  been  said,  "  instead  of  living  in  tke 
worid  to  look  after  the  souls  of  oiAen,  went  out  of  the  world  with 

'  The  deoree  of  the  ooanoii  rails  thne : — "  Ut  epiaoof^  diligenti  eiu4  prorideant 
^Qod  omnes  eanonici  eoi  canonic^  yivant,  et  manaehi  .-  .  .  regulariter  oon- 
Tenentnr  tam  in  cibis  quam  in  vestibaa,  ut  diflcretio  sit  inter  canonicom  et 
QoDadiam  vel  eeealarem." — ^Wilkms^  ConciL,  L,  147. 
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the  presamed  purpose  of  looking  after  their  own  souls/'  Not  so 
with  the  Canons — ^they  did  not  take  vows,  but  were  simply  boand, 
as  indeed  they  are  to  the  present  day,  by  the  law  of  the  church  at 
the  time.  And  the  secular  foundations  were  never  severed  from  the 
daily  interests  of  the  citizens,  but  continued  for  centuries  to  be  ^ 
the  people,  as  they  sprang yrom  the  people;  and  their  members  were 
the  busiest,  and  the  least  recluse,  of  men. 

At  the  first,  no  doubt,  all  the  Canons  of  Sarum  lived  on  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  church,  the  Bishop  himself  being  the  undoubted 
and  recognized  head  of  the  whole  cathedral  body.  None  of  them, 
at  the  beginning,  whether  dignitaries  or  not,  had  any  separate 
existence,  apart  from  the  Bishop;  in  truth  they  were  his  immediate 
companions  and  assistants,  as  well  in  the  services  of  the  mother 
church,  as  in  the  general  management  of  the  diocese. 

But  though  this  was  the  original  idea  and  working  of  a  cathedral 
such  as  that  of  Sarum,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  very  early  period 
all  members  of  the  body,  from  the  Bishop  downwards,  had,  over 
and  above  their  allowance  from  the  common  fund  of  the  cathedralj 
their  separate  estates,  or  ^^ prabenda/^  as  they  were  termed.  Indeed 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  ever  living  in  common 
with  his  canons,  or  sharing  with  them  any  part  of  the  revenae. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  Bishop  had  his  own  '^  prebend,'*  and 
also  his  separate  estates.  So,  too,  with  the  several  canons;  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  at  what  exact  time  this  modification  of  the  original 
plan  took  place,  but  it  was  certainly  in  full  working  order  within 
some  hundred  years  or  so  after  Osmund's  decease. 

As  regards  the  work  to  be  performed  by  these  secular  canons,  it 
may  be  said  that  their  duties  were  three^fold ;  and  had  reference  to 
their  relations  (a)  with  the  Bishop,  (i)  with  the  cathedral,  (c)  with 
the  diocese. 

(a)  As  regards  the  Bishop,  they  were  to  be  his  special  companions 
and  advisers.  There  were  many  matters  of  importance  in  olden 
times  which  a  Bishop  would  never  undertake  without  their  counsel. 
In  after  days  they  came  to  be  called  '^  concilium  episcopi  contra 
hsereses  et  schismata";  indeed  the  very  name  "  Consistory  Court' 
preserves  the  tradition  of  the  old  custom  of  the  Bishop  niUing  with 
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lis  pre8b3rteT8,  to  judge  concerning  defaulting  clerks.     It  was  just 
» sacred  a  principle  ''  Let  the  Bishop  do  nothing  without  his  pres- 
Ijytere/'  as  "  Let  nothing  be  done  without  the  Bishop/'    To  this 
%,  each    Bishop   of  the  Roman  communion  in   England,  thus 
following  ancient  precedent,  has  a  chapter  of  eleven  canons,  whom 
h  is  bound  to  consult  on  certain  matters  connected  with  his  diocese. 
(h)  As  regards  the  cathedral,  a  certain  number  were  always  re- 
quired to  be  there,  together  with  their  Vicars  (of  whom  we  shall 
presently  speak) ,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  perpetual  round 
of  semces,  as  the  model  and  example  for  the  whole  diocese.     The 
worship  of  the  diocese  was  centred  here ;  as  Bishop  Benson  describes 
it, — *^  Here  was  the  ceaseless  supplication  for  grace,  the  perpetual 
intercession,  the  endless  praise — ^unbroken  yet  ever  new — ^like  nature 
herself,— with  daily-varying,  never-changing  majesty.'' 

{c)  As  regards  the  diocese  at  large,  they  had  even  more  important 
duties.  They  were  to  go  forth  as  missionaries,  to  carry,  as  from  the 
fountain  source,  the  blessings  of  one  common  faith  to  all  in  the 
dioeese,  and  especially  to  those  living  on  the  estates  which  the 
fiberality  of  benefactors  had  annexed  as  "  prebends ''  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

We  may  observe,  therefore,  at  once,  the  great  distinction  between 
the  principle  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  parish — ^it  is  that  of  dif" 
Jnmany  as  opposed  to  concentration.  The  Canons  were  the  ministers 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  wAole  diocese;  and  attendance  on 
cathedral  worship  was  no  more  the  whole  duty  of  a  Canon,  than 
the  performance  of  divine  service  is  the  whole  duty  of  a  parish 
priest.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  The  original  foundations  of  cathe- 
drals were  all  of  a  missionary  character.  The  dioceses  followed  for 
the  most  part  the  secular  divisions  of  the  country,  and  each  cathe- 
dral was  the  centre  at  which  the  Bishop  took  up  his  station  or  seat, 
and  &om  which  he  sent  forth  his  clergy  to  evangelise  the  country 
round,  at  the  same  time  that  he  maintained  a  theological  school  on 
the  spot.  The  cathedral  was,  then,  truly  the  ^*  mother  church  "  of 
tiie  diocese.  Her  business  was  to  teach,  to  preach,  and,  as  time 
went  on,  to  persuade  the  owners  of  property  to  give  lands,  or  the 
tithes  of  lands  on  their  own  estates,  which  thenceforth  became 

T  2 
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ecclesiastical  districts  under  the  name  of  '  parishes.'  These  parishes 
were  thus  the  'colonies'  which  the  cathedral,  as  their  mother 
Churchy  founded.  The  parallel  between  them  and  the  '  oolonia'  and 
'  metropolis  *  of  still  more  ancient  times  was  complete ;  and  hence  the 
same  terms  have  been  rhetorically^  if  not  technically,  applied  to  them/' 

A  grsLud  conception  this  assuredly  I  It  earries  us  back,  of  couise, 
to  a  period  earlier  than  even  Bishop  Osmund's  first  cathedral  at  Old 
Sarum^  but  its  leading  principle  was  carried  out  in  his  foundation 
of  secular  canons  nevertheless.  Men  often  talk  of  the  life  of  de- 
votion as  the  highest  type  of  earthly  perfection^  and  yet  surely  eanest 
life  and  work  in  the  world  in  behalf  of  others^  though  it  may  have 
less  sentiment,  has  as  much  reality  about  it.  Surely  iiai,  after 
all,  is  the  highest  type  of  life,  which,  living  for  others,  is  as  a  'Might 
shining  in  a  dark  place  '*;  which  dares  to  be  holy  amid  unholiness; 
which  is  ever  witnessing  for  its  Master  before  the  froward  and  un- 
believing. And  iiis  is  the  grand  ideal  that  Osmund  bad  before  him 
in  his  cathedral  and  his  band  of  secular  canons — the /armer,  a  "dtj 
set  on  a  hill,''  which  could  not  be  hid,  the  ^iiitual  home  of  all 
eommitted  to  his  charge,  the  latter,  the  under-shepherds,  whose 
task  it  was  to  gather  them  within  the  church's  fold ; — now  inter- 
ceding for  them  in  the  prayers  and  praises  that  rose  up  aa  ioeense 
night  and  day — now  teaching  them,  in  their  several  parishes,  the 
principles  of  the  christian  faith  and  the  practice  of  a  holy  life. 

But  we  must  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  and  describe  the  work 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  duties  of  its  canons.  This  we  shall  do 
the  more  conveniently,  by  speaking  of  what  was  carried  on,  Jirei  of 
all,  in  the  cathedral  itself ;  and  then,9eeondl^,in  the  diocese  generally. 

I.  As  regards  the  cathedral  itself,  we  may  say  that  at  Ihe  he- 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  no  less  than^A^-Mretf 
canons* — including  the  Bishop,  who  was  also  a  canon  and  held  a 
distinct  prebend  as  appurtenant  to  his  dignify,  in  order  that  he 
might  never  be  excluded  from  the  meetings  of  chapter — and  the 
like  number  of  vicars.  Of  course  the  number  of  prebends  was  also 
fifty-three,  for  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  from  the  beginning  that^ 

^  The  number  was  fifly-thrw  only  for  a  ahort  time.    It  was  soon  redaoed  to 
^H'Uoo,  and  remained  so  for  sonobe  oentoriee. 
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4hoD^  a  member  of  the  cathedral  body  might  haye  a  "  stall  in 
choir/'  he  had  no  '^  voice  in  chapter^''  unless  he  were  possessed  also 
of  a  prebend ;   and  sach,  according   to  the  statutes^  is  the  case  to 
this  daj.    Of  those  canons^  four  (Quatuor  Personse)  were  ^^  princi- 
pal/' or^  as  they  were  sometimes  called^  **  internal "  dignitaries ; 
(1)  the  Dean,  who  was  the  head  of  the  cathedral,  its  ^^  immediate 
ordinary/'  charged  with  the  cure  of  the  souls  of  all  its  members, 
ind  the  general  control  and  discipline ;  (2)  the  PRi:c£im)R,  who  had 
the  general  direction  of  the  services  and  the  ritual,  and  the  ordering 
of  the  choristers  or  other  youthful  ministrants,  the  christian  Levites 
aermg  in  the  sanctuary ;    (3)  the  CHANCSUiOB,  who  was  not  only 
the  secretary  of  the  chapter,  but  the  instructor  alike  of  the  younger 
ctnons  in  theology,  and  of  the  '^  pueri,''  the  still  more  youthful 
members  of  the  cathedral  body,  in  grammar;   charged  with  the 
care,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  library ;  bound  to  deliver,  or  procure 
to  be  delivered,  lectures  in  theology,  and  at  his  own  cost  also  to 
pronde  books  fcr  divine  service;  (4)  the  Treasuree,  who  was  not 
simply  a  bursar  or  steward,  but  had  special  care  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  and  vestments  belonging  to  the  church ;  and  a  mere  glance 
at  the  list  of  "  Ornamenta  EcclesisB  "  in  the  time  of  Bishop  R.  Poore, 
as  contained  in  the  Old  Register  (and  printed  from  it  in  Hatcher  and 
Benson's'^Salisbury^'  p. 7 18),  will  shew  how  important  and  responsible 
an  office  his  most  have  been.     Dean  Hook,  in  his  life  of  St.  Edmund 
of  Canterbury,  once  Treasurer  of  Sarum  (Lives  of  Archb.  of  Canterb., 
iii.,  127),  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  manifold  duties  of  this 
office,  which  included  the  reverent  ordering  of  all  the  accessories  of 
dime  service,  and  the  appointment  of  the  six  '^  Altarislro,''  or  servens 
tt  the  various  altars — a  title  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  '^  Virgi- 
feri "  (or  Virgers). 

The  Abbot  of  Sherborne  for  the  time  being  held  a  ''  stall  in  choir 
tnd  place  in  chapter,^'  in  virtue  of  the  prebend  of  Sherborne.  In 
like  manner,  Savaric,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  U-lastonbury,  and  once 
Treasurer  of  Sarum^  founded  two  prebends  at  Wells,  which  were  to 
be  held  by  the  Abbots  of  Muchelney,  and  Athelney,  for  the  time 
being.  The  abbots  of  monasteries  were  bound  to  come  to  their  own 
Bishop  for  the  formal  benediction  {^^munuB  benedietionis**)  on  th^ 
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appointment^  and  it  was  certainly  more  than  a  mere  act  of  good  policy 
to  connect  the  heads  of  such  houses  closely  with  the  diocesan  church. 
It  taught  them  especially  to  look  to  the  cathedral  as  the  "  matrix 
ecclesia  *^  after  all — the  church  iu  which  every  baptized  person  in 
the  diocese — lay  or  cleric,  regular  or  secular — might  find  a  spiritoal 
home. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  three  prebends — those  of  Okebome^ 
Upavon,  and  Loders — which  were  held  respectively  by  the  Abbots 
of  Bee — of  St.  Wandragesil — and  St.  Mary  Montebergh,  in  Nor- 
mandy. These  were  exempted  from  the  duty  of  residence,  but  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  canons.  In  truth,  the  two  last  Abbots 
voted  as  canons,  at  the  election  of  Robert  Bingham  in  1229. 

The  duties  connected  with  the  many  services  at  the  cathedral  re- 
quired, not  only  a  large  number  of  canons,  but  of  canons  in  various 
grades  of  holy  orders.  Hence  tiie  prebends  were  held,  some  by 
Priests — some  by  Deacons — some  by  Sub-Deacons.  Of  the 
first  there  were,  in  1225  and  onwards,  twenty-two,  of  the  second 
eighteen,  of  the  third  thirteen.  And  inasmuch  as  the  canons  were 
prevented  oftentimes  by  other  duties  from  being  present  at  the  differ- 
ent services — there  were  eeven  canonical  "  hours  " — each  one  was 
required  to  appoint  a  vicar,  in  like  orders  with  himself.  By  the 
statutes  of  J  319,  as  settled  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Roger  de  Mortival, 
there  were  required  to  be  present  at  each  service  thirteen  vicars  on 
the  "  Decani ''  side,  and  a  like  number  on  the  "  Cantoris  *'  side  of 
the  choir.  An  arrangement  was  made  at  the  same  time,  by  which 
a  certain  number  of  the  canons  were  bound  to  residence,  selected 
partly  from  one  side  of  the  choir  and  partly  from  the  other,  and 
consisting  of  Priests,  Deacons,  and  Sub-Deacons.  So  that  there  were 
never  to  be  less  than  from  thirty-five  to  forty  present,  exclusive  of 
the  "  Quatuor  Personsd,''  who  were  bound  to  perpetual  residence. 

Besides  these  there  were  many  included  under  the  general  term 
*^  Ministri  Ecclesise,''  and  also  the  '^  Pueri,''  amongst  whom  were 
reckoned,  not  only  the  choristers,  but  other  youths  employed  in  one 
part  or  other  of  the  services.  Hence,  at  no  time,  if  these  statutes 
to  which  I  have  referred  were  observed,  could  there  have  been  fewer 
in  the  choir  than  seventy  or  eighty. 
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It  mast  not  be  imagined^  however^  that  canonical  life  and  cathe- 
dral work  began  and  ended  with  cathedral  service.  Though  at- 
tendance at  those  services  was  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the 
canons,  it  was  probably  a  very  small  part  of  their  worL  The  rule 
at  Lbcoln,  and  St  Fanls,  though  not  formulated  in  our  statutes, 
was  no  doubt  that  also  at  Sarum — '^  We  exact  but  a  moderate  assiduity 
(assiduitatem  moderatam) :  not  that  a  canon  should  be  bound  to 
attend  all  the  'hours/  but  one  'hour'  every  day,  or  the  High 
Mass,  unless  he  have  leave  of  absence  or  be  infirm,  or  sick,  or  is 
OGcnpied  elsewhere  in  the  affairs  of  the  church/'  Still  there  were 
other  works  which  engaged  the  canons.  Not  only  is  study  con- 
templated for  themselves,  but  education  for  others ;  for  whilst  the 
chancellor  '^  mlod  the  schools  **  in  the  close  and  in  the  city,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  canons.  Moreover  there  were  other  works  of  charity 
or  nsefnlness  which  occupied  them.  ''  Beeedeneia  debet  esse  laboriosa 
*on  desidiosa/^ — so  ran  the  rule  laid  down  for  them ;  and  some 
cathedral  statutes  expressly  enjoin  that  no  one  shall  be  appointed 
whose  health  ia  not  likely  "to  endure  the  labour.''  The  great 
fiobert  Grosteste — himself  originally  one  of  ourselves,  the  gift  of 
Samm  to  Lincoln — well  defines  the  work  of  a  canon,  when,  in 
offering  a  prebend  to  a  scholar  of  high  character  on  condition  of  his 
coming  at  once  into  residence,  he  required  him  to  help  in  feeding  the 
flock  with  the  three  necessary  things,  viz.,  "The  work  of  preaching, 
the  pattern  of  a  holy  conversation,  and  the  devotion  of  single-hearted 
prayer.''  And  it  was  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  efficiency  in  the 
same  work,  that  he  at  one  time  resigned  a  higher  dignity,  and  be- 
came by  his  own  act  a  poorer  man. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  vicars,  of  whom  there  were 
«t  one  time  no  less  thaji  fi/ty-tAree,  each  canon  being  bound  to  ap- 
point one  to  supply  any  lack  of  service  on  his  own  part,  and  to  pay 
them  certain  sums  out  of  his  "  prebend,"  the  rest  being  supplied 
from  the  ^^eommuna/*  or  common  fund,  of  the  cathedral.  The 
letter  payment  was  called  "  stall- wages,"  and  was  paid  to  a  com- 
pvatively  recent  period :  indeed  a  sum,  considered  to  be  an  equivalent 
to  the  old  payment,  is  handed  over  to  the  Vicars  Choral  of  Sarum  to 
^  present  day. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  staff  of  vicars  was  so  large^  their  work 
must  have  been  very  laborious.  The  services  "  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  attend ^^  were  all  but  incessant.  No  less  than  ihirieen  vicars 
were  required  to  be  present  each  morning  at  the  celebration  of  the 
daily  mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  well  as  twenty-six,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  (thirteen  from  each  side  of  the  choir,)  at  ihe 
other  services. 

Of  the  cathedral  statutes  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  have  reference 
to  the  Vicars.  They  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  canon  whose 
vicars  they  were,  and  to  be  duly  appointed,  after  examination,  by 
the  Dean.  They  were  so  appointed,  first  of  all,  for  one  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  were  again  examined,  and  this  time  more  especially 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  psalter  by  heart,  in  accordance  with  their 
promise  on  first  sAmaision-^^^PsaUerium  bene  addiscam  infra  annum" 
Minute  directions  are  given  as  to  their  **  habit,^^  in  choir  or  anl  of  it. 
Bestrictions  were  placed  on  their  movements  j  the  younger  ones 
were  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  city  without  permission  of  the 
Dean  j  the  gates  of  the  close  were  shut  at  seven  o'clock,  and  no 
Vicar  was  permitted  to  leave  it  **  poet  puUatum  ignitegium  S.  Ed- 
mundi " — after  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  at  St.  Edmund^s  Church. 
They  were  forbidden  without  leave  either  to  go  to  ihe  houMof 
strangers,  or  to  receive  strangers  within  their  own  houses.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms  within  the  Close,  or  to  ''  play  at 
ball''  within  the  precincts  of  their  common  hall.  Holy  Scriptare 
was  to  be  read  to  such  of  them  as  took  their  meals  together,  and, 
after  grace  was  said,  in  the  intervals  of  such  reading  only  Latin  was 
to  be  spoken.  They  were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  benefice  in  con- 
nexion with  their  office,  and  those  who  accepted  any  such  appoint- 
ment were  either  compelled  to  surrender  it  again,  or  to  retire  from 
the  cathedral.  Thus,  in  1405,  one  William  Mellys  had  to  resign  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Peter's,  Old  Sarum,  as  incompatible  with  his  duties 
as  a  Vicar  Choral.  And  for  payment  they  received  from  their  re- 
spective canons — a  Priest  40«.,  a  Deacon  S0«.,  and  a  Sub-Deacon 
26#.  8^.,  payments  which  were  supplemented  (as  has  been  already 
intimated)  with  grants  from  the  common  fund.  And  more  than 
once  in  the  cathedral  statutes  are  they  warned  of  the  consequences 
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^  ingobordioation.     They  are  bidden  ever  to  remember  that  "  in 

'^  pare*  esse  eed  subjecios  Canonicie/^  and  that^  if  they  be  *^  stiff- 

tecked/'  they  will  be  treated  like  the  brazen  serpent^  which^  though 

lilt«d  up  at  first  on  high|  was  afterwards  brought  low  and  broken  to 

pieces. 

There  were  several  customs  of  interest  observed  in  the  cathedral^ 
of  which  a  short  account  may  fitly  be  given. 

(a)  At  the  end  of  prime-song  each  morning — ^that  is^  soon  after 
six  o'clock — the  canons^  vicars^  and  other  ministers  of  the  Churchj 
I  went  in  procession  to  the  Chapter  House.  All  were  seated  according 
I  to  their  rank,  and  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  consue- 
todinaiy,  except  the  "pueri"  who  stood  on  the  floor  ranged  on  either 
lide  of  the  pulpit.  One  boy,  habited  in  a  surplice  (superpellicio), 
whose  duty  it  was  for  the  week  (and  hence  called  ebdomadarius)  read 

■ 

from  tiie  pulpit  the  *^  martyrologie/'  and  afterwards  gave  out  the 
obits.  After  the  boy  had  gone  through  the  list,  the  officiating 
priest,  standing  behind  the  reader,  said,  "  Anima  eorum  et  anima 
mnium  fidelium  defunetorum,  per  Dei  misericordiam,  requieacani  in 
pace"    And  then  he  added,  " Preoiosa  in  conepectu  Domini/'  &o. 

Then  followed  another  lection  out  of  some  pious  writer.  After 
this,  if  any  member  of  the  cathedral  body  had  been  negligent  of 
duty,  he  asked  forgiveness  of  the  Dean  and  his  brethren.  All  these 
lections  (eoUaiionee)  read  in  the  Chapter  House  were  arranged  pre- 
Tioosly  by  the  Chancellor,  and,  in  the  statutes  of  Lincoln,  are  said  to 
ksve  proved  most ''  effectual  for  the  reformation  of  faith  and  morals.'' 

{b)  Another  custom,  I  should  like  to  refer  to,  was  that  of  dividing 
the  psalter  among  the  holders  of  the  various  stalls,  including,  of 
ooorse,  the  bishop,  so  that  the  whole  psalter  might  be  daily  recited^ 
IB  a  common  act  of  private  devotion  and  with  the  thought  and 
tiemory  of  common  obligation.  It  would  seem  that  at  one  time,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day  at  St.  Paul's  and  at  Lincoln,  the  first  words 
of  such  portions  as  were  allotted  to  each  prebend,  were  placed  over 
its  stall  in  the  cathedral  j  for  there  is  mention  in  the  Holt  register 
io  the  year  1661  of  ''  Stallum  quod  dicitur  Expecians/'  &c. — (the 
opening  words  of  Psalm  40) — ^the  stall  of  Bitton.  This  recitation 
of  psalms  waa  in  ancient  times  regarded  not  only  as  a  work  of 
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cbarity,  but  of  intercession.  A  bishop,  as  he  rode  aboat  the  country 
to  see  his  flock,  would  often  halt,  and  say  a  portion  of  the  psalter 
aloud  with  his  clerks  on  horseback.  A  decree  of  a  council  in  816 
directed,  that  on  the  decease  of  a  bishop  thirty  psalms  should  be 
solemnly  chanted  in  every  church  of  the  diocese ;  and  Bede  tells  us 
that  the  anniversary  of  St.  Oswald  was  kept  partly  by  the  ''  singing 
of  psalms/' 

This  arrangement  of  the  psalter  inUi /brty-nine  portions — for  to 
the  three  foreign  abbots,  who  held  the  stalls  of  Okebome,  Loders, 
and  Upavon,  there  were  assigned  portions  from  other  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture — ^was  a  very  ancient  one ;  reaching  back  possibly  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  any  case  it  was  a  holy  bond  between  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  body,  when  they  were  thus  unceasingly 
reminded  of  the  duty  of  intercession  for  each  other  and  for  all  men; 
and  in  this  way  daily  blended  the  memory  of  the  past  with  the  de- 
votion of  the  present. 

{c)     There  was  another  most  interesting  practice  at  Sarum,  of 
co-opting  lay  benefactors  and  others  into  brotherhood.     A  similar 
custom  prevailed  at  Lichfield.     Among  documents  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  there  is  one  entitled  ''  Modus  recipiendi  aliquam  Aoneiiam 
vel  nobilem  personam  injratrem  sen  sororem/^ — so  that  the  practice 
was  an  established  one,  with  its  settled  mode  of  inauguration.    The 
chapter  registers  have  many  entries  on  this  subject.     Thus  in  1388 
the  Duke  of  [jancaster  and  his  wife  were  admitted  ^'  injratrem  ei 
sororem/'    In  1400  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  admitted  "  in  fratrm 
quoad  suffragia.**   In  1405  we  meet  with  a  request  from  "  Ludovicos," 
described  as  '*  Untluanus  Episcopus,''  that  he  might  be  received  as 
a  "  brother  of  the  church  of  Sarum.''     In  1409  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Queen,  together  with  her  attendants  {mulieres  ejus)  were 
80  received.      In  1420  we  have  this  record: — Henry  Bishop  of 
Winchester — no  less  a  person  than  the  Cardinal  Beaufort  of  after 
days,  who  by  the  way  had  formerly  held  the  prebend  of  Horton— 
asking  to  be  received  back  "  as  a  brother  "  into  his  old  cathedral— 
"  humiliter  ad  terram  prostraius  petit  se  admitti  infjratrem  intuitu 
earitati^.**    And  in  1473  King  Edward  IV.,  together  with  the 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle^  were  so  admitted  into  brotherhood. 
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Whetho*  these  "  Brothers  of  the  Chapter ''  andertook  any  specific 
work  on  hehalf  of  the  cathedral  I  know  not.  It  was^  to  say  the 
leasts  a  custom  which  showed  the  wider  spirit  of  a  cathedral  sach 
as  onrs^  when  contrasted  with  the  narrowness  of  monastic  discipline. 
Anyhow  the  idea  is  an  interesting  one,  and  capable  possibly^  with 
modem  adjustments,  of  usefal  revival  even  in  our  own  day. 

{d)     One  other  custom  of  Sarum — a  paramount  duty  laid  on  each 
of  its  canons — I  must  mention.     They  were  bound  to  attend  the 
general  meetings  of  the  chapter,  when  duly  summoned  by  the  Dean, 
through  their  respective  Vicars.     The  great  meeting  of  chapter— 
the  ''  Senatus  Ecclesiasticus  " — was  held  at  Whitsuntide,  and  hence 
was  called  the ''  Pentecostal  Chapter.'^    On  that  occasion  all  matters 
of  general  interest  were  considered,  and  such  modifications,  as  from 
time  to  time  were  necessary,  were  made  in  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  cathedral.     Non-attendance  at  this  chapter,  which 
lasted  sometimes  for  several  days,  was  visited  with  a  fine  or  even 
excommunication.     Even  after  the  Reformation,  when  of  course  the 
discipline  was  somewhat  modified,  every  canon  was  especially  charged, 
in  pursoanoe  of  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be  present 
at  this  chapter.     In  Bishop  Jewel's  time  it  is  called  ''  congregatio 
Celebris/'  and  in  a  record  of  the  date  of    July,  1560,  there  is  a 
memorandum  of  the  **  Canonical  House,  called  Ledenhall,''  having 
been  set  apart  for  the  eeven  yearn  then  next  ensuing  for  the  canons 
non-resident,    ^'ut  in  festo   Pentecostes  in  rebus  divinis   juxta 
r^;ia8    injunctiones    commode    potuissent    intereese    senatui    ec- 
clesiastico."      Bishop   after  Bishop — John  Jewel  in  1560,   John 
Bavenant  in  16S0,  Humphrey  Henchman  in  1661 — all  issued  pre- 
cepts concerning  it.     The  last  Pentecostal  Chapter  that  was  held, 
was  in  the  year  1813.     Since  that  time  the  time-honoured  custom 
has  been  in  abeyance,  though  its  revival  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Dean  and  Canons  residentiary  in  their  report  to  the 
Cathedral  Commissioners  in  1852.     Much  of  the  work,  no  doubt, 
which  would  have  come  before  such  a  chapter,  before  the  transference 
of  all  the  separate  estates  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  is  no 
longer  needful,  still  it  was  after  the  Cathedrals'  Act,  which  made 
tbat  change^  was  in  operation^  that  the  recommendation  above  alluded 
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to  was  made.  And  their  words  in  doing  so  are  worth  repeating. 
By  reviving  the  Pentecostal  Chapter,  the  non-residentiary  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral  body,  they  say,  ''  would  have  a  more  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  mother  church,  and  having,  so  to  speak, 
no  possible  interest  in  any  abuse  connected  with  it,  would  naturally 
be  very  jealous  of  any  falling  off  from  the  great  ends  the  cathedral 
was  intended  to  reach,  and  might  every  year,  by  the  enactment  of 
new  statutes  with  the  consent  of  the  visitor,  arrest  the  prog^ress  of 
any  evils,  and  meet,  as  far  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  would 
allow  them,  any  new  demand  which  the  wants  of  their  times  might 
make  upon  a  great  church  institution  like  the  cathedral."  ^ 

II.  As  regards  the  work  in  the  diocese  generally,  which  was  to 
be  carried  out  by  various  members  of  the  cathedral  body — ^what  has 
been  well  called  its  cenirtfugal  force,  or  the  radiation  from  it,  as  t 
centre,  of  spiritual  influence8-*-this  was  manifold  in  its  character. 

(a)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  canons  as  assistants  of  the  Bishop  to 
help  forward  all  diocesan  objects  as  far  as  possible.  The  theological 
training  which  is  always  provided  for,  and  for  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  church  was  especially  responsible,  had  in  view  of  course  the 
providing  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
Moreover  without  doubt  some  of  the  canons  were  themselves  em'> 
ployed  in  what  may  be  called  '' evangelistic ''  work.  In  other 
cathedrals  this  appears  more  distinctly  perhaps  than  at  Sarum ;  as 
at  Lincoln,  where  two  itinerant  canons  were  always  ''  on  circuit," 
or  at  St.  David's,  where  the  name '' cvno/ canon  ^  still  remains; 
but  no  doubt  the  duty  was  acknowledged. 

{b)  Under  this  general  work  of  canons  must  also  be  mentioned 
the  duty  of  acting  as  the  special  counsellors  of  the  Bishop.  When 
summoned  by  the  Dean,  in  obedience  to  the  Bishop's  mandate,  the 
members  of  the  chapter  were  bound  to  assemble  from  time  to  time 
to  consider  any  matter  concerning  the  diocese  in  its  relation  to  the 
Bishop.  A  certain  number  of  canons,  either  selected  by  the  Bishop, 
or  delegated  by  the  chapter  itself,  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  reoogniiad 
council  of  the  diocesan — ^''concilium  episcopi  contra  hsereses  et 

1  Cathed.  Con.  Bop.  (1852),  Appond.,  p.  6U. 
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echismata.''  Such  a  ''council^'  was  required  to  be  consulted  by 
him,  not  only  in  cases  of  presumed  clerical  delinquency^  but  in  all 
qnestions  of  importance.  So  intimate,  indeed^  were  the  duties  and 
rights  of  canons,  that  one  of  the  complaints  made  to  Innocent  III.  by 
the  chapter  of  Ang^ulSme  against  their  bishop  was  to  this  effect,  that 
''he  treated  of  difficult  causes  without  the  assent  of  his  canons— 
''caiisas  difficiles  tractaret  sine  canonicorum  assensn/'  Moreover  a 
few  years  before  that  time,  in  the  year  1180,  Pope  Alexander  III.^ 
writing  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  made  certain  ap- 
pointments without  consulting  his  chapter,  asked  whether  he  did 
not  know, ''  how  he  and  his  brethren  were  one  body ;  so  that  he  was 
the  head,  and  they  the  members/'  Wherefore  he  adds,  "  it  is  not 
hecoming  that  thou,  leaving  out  the  members,  shouldest  use  the 
ooQDsel  of  others  in  the  business  of  thy  church ;  a  course  without 
ioobt  at  variance  with  thine  own  plain  duty  {Aonestati  iua),  and  the 
iDstitatioDs  of  the  holy  fathers/'  ^ 

Sneh  a  ''court  spiritual"  was  among  the  institutions  of  olden 
days.  As  lately  as  the  year  1710,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Sherlock, 
a  chapter  was  held  at  Sarum  before  the  Bishop,  sitting  judicially, 
for  the  trial  of  a  canon.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  canon  that  he  should  be  judged  by  his  Bishop  and 
hiother-canons.  In  one  of  the  original  documents  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  his  cathedral.  Bishop  Osmund  thus  distinctly  states 
itr-"  Bignitas  decani  et  omnium  canonicorum  est  ut  episcopo  in 
nnllo  respondeant  nisi  in  capitulo,  et  jndicio  tantum  capituli  pare- 
lof  *  A  great  change  no  doubt  has  taken  place,  but  on  this,  and 
its  consequences,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  comment  in  these  pages. 
One  result,  however,  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  says  that  episcopal  authority,  exercised  individually 
^  apart  from  the  advice  of  its  council  of  canons,  has  become  rather 


The  whole  passage,  which  is  from  the  Decretals,  Lib.  III.,  Tit.  x.,  cap.  iy., 
tt  M  fbllowB : — **  Novit  tiUB  discretioois  pmdentia,  qnaliter  tu  et  f ratres  tui  unam 
^''n^  ntifl,  ila  qaod  tu  a^nt,  et  illi  membra,  etae  probantar.  Unde  non  deoet 
^  ondssis  membris,  aliomm  oonsilio  in  ecclesise  ivm  negotiis  uti ;  cam  id,  non 
nt  dTLbiiuu,  et  honestati  tuBd,  et  sanctoram  patrum  institutionibus,  oontrarium." 
'  Ofemnnd  Beg.  fol.  xxiv.,  in  a  docnment,  dated  1091,  and  headed,  "  Ali»  ordi- 
^^lAuieipeidDmiaiimOiiiumdiim  in  ooGU8i&  Saroak" 
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like  ''  an  inverted  pyramid  trembling  on  its  apex^  than  like  one^  as 
in  ancient  days,  quietly  reposing  on  its  base." 

(<;)  But  nnder  this  general  head  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  canons 
away  from  the  cathedral  roust  be  mentioned  the  special  duties  with 
which  they  were  charged  in  respect  of  the  '^ prebend"  or  separate 
estate  with  which  each  of  them  was  endowed.  On  each  such  estate 
there  was  a  house  of  residence  with  a  *'/amiiia"  and  often  also  a 
church,  either  served  by  the  prebendary  himself,  or  by  a  vicar 
appointed  by  him.  On  that  prebend  the  canon  lived,  and  there  was 
his  sphere  of  work,  save  at  such  times  as  he  came  to  the  cathedral 
for  any  of  the  duties  that  there  devolved  on  him.  In  fact  he  was 
responsible  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  all  connected  with  that 
estate — for  the  education  of  the  young,  the  appointment  of  the  pastor, 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.  In  the  history  of  S.  Edmand  of 
Canterbury,  once  Treasurer  of  our  church,  we  have  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  true  working  of  the  cathedral  system.  We  all 
know  how  fully  and  how  generously  he  fulfilled  his  duties  at  the 
cathedral — ^the  prebend  of  Calne  was  actually  annexed  to  his  dignity, 
that  his  successors  might  not  fail  to  carry  out  their  duties  with 
equal  liberality.  The  messengers  sent  from  Canterbury,  to  announce 
to  Edmund  Rich  his  election  to  the  primacy,  went,  first  of  all, 
naturally  enough,  to  Salisbury ;  but,  not  finding  him  there,  travelled 
on  to  Calne,  the  ''  prebend "  held  by  him,  and  still  held  by  his 
successors  the  Treasurers  of  Sarum.  There  they  found  him  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  those  of 
whom  he  bad  the  oversight.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival  be  was 
occupied  in  study,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  usual  directions  to 
his  attendants,  they  would  not  disturb  him.  After  a  while  he  came 
forth  to  meet  the  messengers,  and  received  their  tidings,  not  with 
any  exultation,  but  with  real  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  his  own  people.  In  truth,  he  at  first  refused  the  offered 
dignity,  nor,  until  he  had  been  again  at  Sarum,  and  had  taken 
counsel  with  the  bishop  and  his  brother  canons,  did  he,  in  oompli* 
ance  with  their  urgent  entreaty,  consent.  ''  He  who  knoweth  all 
things,'^  were  his  words,  ''  knoweth  that  I  would  never  consent  to 
this  election,  did  I  not  fear  that  I  might  be  conunitting  sin/'    And 
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then  letaming  to  Calne,  he  went  with  bis  own  people  into  their 
well-loved  churchy  and  whilst  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  before 
the  holj  altarj  they  solemnly  chanted  '^  TV  Deum  Laudamus/'-^ 
sounds  of  sorrow  mingling  with  notes  of  joy. 

This  example  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  each 
''prebend^'  became,  in  a  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  cathedral 
sjstem,  the  centre  not  only  of  the  civilization,  but  of  the  christian- 
izing, of  each  district.  The  duties  and  powers  of  a  Prebendary 
with  respect  to  his  prebend  are  defined  and  urged  in  this  view. 
He  is  exhorted  so  to  fulfil  them  as  that  his  people  may  desire 
(appekuii  eommorari)  under  his  headship.  His  prebend  was  or- 
ganically connected  with  the  cathedral,  and  all  leases  granted 
bj  him  were  to  be  approved  by  the  chapter.  Any  complaints 
concerning  his  administration  could  be  made  to  the  Dean  and 
chapter,  and  appeals  also  from  him  could  be  dealt  with  by  the 
same  anthority.  It  is  worth  notice  how  prominently  the  duty  which 
a  canon  owed  to  his  especial  prebend  is  recognized,  at  all  events  in 
principle,  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  1603.  All  the  canons  were 
required  to  preach,  not  only  in  their  cathedral  church,  but  in 
"other  churches  of  the  diocese,  especiallf  in  those  places  whence 
the^  and  their  church  received  any  yearly  rents  and  profits.'' 
(Canon  xliii) . 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  in  olden  times,  the  more  surely  to  secure 
the  proper  care  of  all  such  cathedral  prebends,  the  Dean  was  em- 
powered— ^in  fact  required — to  visit  them  at  stated  periods.  In  the 
register  of  St.  Osmund  we  have  a  full  account  of  such  a  visitation 
m  the  year  12£0  by  the  Dean,  William  de  Wenda,  and  a  very 
thorough  one  it  was.  A  number  of  extracts  are  printed  in  Maskell's 
"Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England'*  (p.  181).  The 
^qniiy  extended  not  only  to  the  state  of  the  church,  but  to  the 
^ciency  of  all  its  officers.  Even  the  vicars  were  subjected  to  an 
examination,  and,  if  found  wanting,  suspended  or  removed;  the 
prebendary  at  the  same  time  being  warned  that  unless  better  pro- 
^^on  were  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parishioners,  the 
Dean  would  take  the  benefice  into  his  own  hands.  Records  of  such 
citations  still  exists  and  very  instructive  they  arej  as  showing  the 
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care  taken  by  the  authorities  that  all  covenanted  daties  should  be 
faith  Fully  performed. 

Such  then,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  them  forth^  were  the 
original  designs  of  a  cathedral  of  secular  canons^  like  that  of  Sarum. 
It  was  a  grand  ideal  that  Osmund  set  before  him  when  he  founded 
it  as  the  mother  church  of  all^  drawing  to  itself  as  a  centre  all  those 
spiritual  influences^  which,  growing  intense  by  this  union,  shoald 
re-act^  in  other  forms  and  in  successive  radiations  from  it,  to  eveiy 
portion  of  the  diocese.  Whether  it  ever^  at  any  time,  reached  the 
grand  ideal  before  the  mind  of  its  founder  may  perhaps  be  questioned. 
As  in  all  things  hnman^  imperfections  soon  were  made  manifest. 
Abuses  from  various  sources  too  speedily  grew  up^  and  marred  the 
fair  beauty  of  the  plan.  What  these  were  it  is  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  this  essay  to  explain — ^the  task  which  was  undertaken  was 
to  shew  the  origfinal  intention  of  Osmund,  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  was  carried  out  in  olden  times. 

It  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow  that  fell  on  our  cathedral  when  all 
the  non-resident  canons  were  disendowed^  and  their  separate  estates 
transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  We  owe  it  to  the 
earnest  zeal  of  Bishop  Denison^  it  is  said^  that  the  prebendal  stalls 
were  not  altogether  abolished  also.  It  is  something  to  feel  that  the 
whole  frame-work  of  the  cathedral  system  at  Sarum  remains^  in  all 
essential  matters^  just  as  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  further, 
that  the  endowments  have  not  been  disposed  of  without  some  care 
for  the  parishes  whence  they  arose.  And  more  than  this,  we  may 
be  thankful  that  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  last  forty 
years  has  brought  to  the  renewed  enquiry  concerning  our  cathedrals 
a  more  reverent  care  for  the  past^  a  desire  to  build  up  rather  than 
to  pull  down^ — ^in  a  word^  a  wish  to  see  them  once  more  fulfilling 
tiie  great  object  for  which  they  were  founded.  It  is  with  a  sincere 
hope  that  such  intentions  may  be  realised,  that  the  writer  of  this 
paper  concludes  a  sketch  of  what  once  they  were,  cr  at  all  events 
were  intended  to  be.  May  the  cathedral  of  the  future  fulfil^  at  least 
in  spirit,  the  great  designs  of  the  cathedral  of  the  past. 
Jhad/brd-on-Awn,  W.  H.  JonXB. 

June,  18BI. 
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By  the  Be  v.  William  Allak,  M.A., 

Tiear  of  St.  James',  bermondaej. 

|HERE  are  few  studies  which  are  more  interesting^  or  more 
intricate^  than  that  of  nnmismatics.  Coinage^  at  the  pre- 
sent day  at  any  rate^  is  co-extensive  with  civilization^  so  that  the 
history  of  coins  is  closely  related  to  the  history  of  the  world.  For 
nearly  three  thousand  years^  precious  metals^  impressed  with  some 
authorized  stamp,  have  been  more  or  less  commonly  adopted  as  the 
medium  of  commerce.  Their  introduction  into  England  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  due  to  the  Romans,  but  it  is  now  certain  that 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  of  Grecian  rather  than  Roman  style, 
were  in  use  amongst  the  ancient  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  and  after  their  departure  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  struck 
rode  silver  coins  of  their  own.  Even  the  words  penny,  halfpenny, 
and  farthing  (peninje,  halppeninje,  peop'Sunj)  were  the  names  by 
which  these  coins  were  known  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 
The  mannfacture  of  coins  was  not,  however,  exclusively  a  royal 
monopoly,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  for  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  had  the  right  of  mintage,  and  even  the  coins  which 
more  properly  deserve  the  title  of  coins  of  the  realm  were  not  issued 
from  one  great  national  mint,  but  from  a  multitude  of  small  ones 
scattered  over  the  land.  In  various  localities  certain  moneyers  were 
authorized,  under  very  rigid  limitations,  and  subject  to  severe 
penalties,  to  manufacture  coins  for  the  public  use,  several,  if  not 
many,  of  these  moneyers  being  engaged  at  each  different  centre. 
In  all  cases  they  had  to  furnish  specimens  of  their  handiwork  as  a 
royalty,  or  tribute,  to  their  sovereign. 

By  the  laws  of  Athelstan  it  was  enacted  that  mints  should  always 
l)e  sttnated  within  the  walls  of  fortified  towns.  In  those  days 
Criekhde  c^me  within  this  restriction  (see  Wilis  Archaologkal 
Mofojgine,  voL  xii.,  page  126),  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  under 
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several  successive  monarchs  of  manufacturing  coins.  In  the  whole 
county  there  were  probably  only  three  other  places  similarly  favoured 
—Old  Sarum^  Malmesbury^  and  Wilton — ^from  which  fact  we  may 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Crieklade  at  that 
early  period.  Marlborough  and  Bradford  are  alluded  to  in  Ruding's 
Annals^  but  the  only  traces  of  a  mint  at  Marlborough  consist  of  a 
penny  of  William  I.^  bearing  the  letters  MBLEBHrEI^  and  of  a 
few  discovered  at  Beaworth^  stamped  MIELEB.  The  only  claim 
of  Bradford  is  a  penny  of  Ethelred  11.^  with  the  letters  B^RD^ 
which  Ruding  thinks  might  possibly  be  a  transposition  of  BR2CD. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  right  of  Crewkeme^  in 
Somersetshire^  to  the  parentage  of  a  few  coins  which  have  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  it^  for  even  Ruding,  who  is  one  of  the  writers 
in  question,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  the  right  of  Crewkeme  to 
claim  a  mint  at  all,  and  any  one  who  has  carefully  investigated  the 
question,  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  varied  appellations  by 
which  Crieklade  was  undoubtedly  distinguished,  and  the  abbreviations 
and  contractions  of  those  names,  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  res- 
pecting any  of  those  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated.  It  may 
serve  to  show  the  extraordinary  variation  of  spelling  which  then 
prevailed,  if  it  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  has  met  with  more 
than  fifty  modes  of  spelliug  the  name,  and  that  almost  every  form 
of  designation,  from  CR  to  CROCDELTtID  and  CEROILTP,  is  used 
on  these  coins  to  distinguish  the  town  of  Crieklade.  To  this  geueral 
statement,  however,  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  CBV, 
CRYC,  and  CRVCE,  which  were  the  ordinary  abbreviatioos  of 
CRY CERNE,  and  which  are  not  found  on  any  coin  properly  attribu- 
table to  Crieklade. 

The  Crieklade  coins  now  extant  cover  a  period  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  and  include  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Restoration,  and  Norman  times.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred 
there  were  at  least  five  moneyers  at  Crieklade :  Ethelsige,  Oodeman, 
Leofgod,  Toca,  and  Ethestan.  In  the  reign  of  Canute,  there  were 
seven,  and  one  of  these  spelt  his  name  with  such  marked  diversity 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  counting  for  five.  Notwith- 
standing the  Danish  invasion,  and  consequent  change  of  sovereignty, 
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aod  the  spoliation  of  Cricklade  by  Canute  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
(1016),  Godeman  and  Toca  managed  to  hold  their  own^  but  the 
otfaer  three  drop  out  of  sight,  and  we  meet,  instead,  with  the  names 
of  Hildred,  Sidewine,  Lifinc,  Wulfwine,  and  Edelwine  [alias  lelwine^ 
Aelwine,  Aelgelwine,  and  Aedelwine).  The  last  is  the  only  one 
known  to  the  writer  as  a  moneyer  at  Cricklade  in  the  reign  of 
Harold,  and  he  flourished  then  under  the  additional  title  of  Aelwinne. 
"Rie  Anglo-Saxon  money  ers  usually  held  their  office  by  a  very  pre- 
earioos  tenure,  but>  this  individual  was  an  exception,  and  under  the 
cognate  names  of  Aeielwine,  Eielwine,  Eilwine,  and  Aelwinee 
flourished  also  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  his  only  rival 
in  business  appearing  to  have  been  Leofred  or  Liofred.  In  the 
reign  of  William  I.  and  II.,  the  latter  at  any  rate  retained  his  office, 
lelfwine  was  also  at  this  period  a  Cricklade  moneyer,  but  whether 
lie  was  a  descendant  of  the  original  and  Protean  Edelwine,  who 
inherited  his  progenitor's  partiality  for  aliases,  or  a  different  person 
Altogether,  it  is,  perhaps  impossible  to  decide.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  discriminate  between  the  coins  issued  in  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successor  Rufus,  but  some  think  it 
probable  that  the  coins  which  bear  the  name  of  Wulstan  were  struck 
in  the  reign  of  the  latter.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  there  are  no 
Cricklade  coins  extant  minted  during  the  brief  reigns  of  Edmund  11.^ 
Hardicanute,  and  Harold  II. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  moneyers  necessarily, 
or  even  usually,  confined  their  minting  operations  to  this  one  locality. 
To  take  Aelfwine  as  an  example.  A  mere  examination  of  Mr. 
Head's  paper  on  the  Chancton  find  will  prove  that  his  ubiquity  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  varied  nomenclature,  inasmuch  as  he  appears 
to  have  carried  on  his  business  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
at  Bristol,  Chichester,  Colchester,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Ilchester, 
Ipswich,  London,  Oxford,  Southampton,  Southwark,  Thetfordj 
Wilton,  Winchester,  and  Worcester. 

And  now  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  where  the  various  specimens 
of  Cricklade  coins  known  to  the  writer  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  (our  of  Canute,  eight  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  three  of  William  I.  and  II.     In  the  Museum  at 
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Devizes  there  is  but  one,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  William  I., 
and  which  was  presented  to  it  by  the  late  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq.,  of 
Abingdon,  and  himself  a  member  of  an  old  Cricklade  family.  In 
the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Stockholm,  which  contained  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  different  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  at  the  time  thatHildebrand  published  his  catalogue, therearefive 
types  or  varieties  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  ten  be- 
longing to  the  reign  of  Canute,  and  a  single  specimen  of  the  reign 
of  Harold  I.  At  Copenhagen  the  royal  collection  of  coins  and 
medals  contains  one  penny  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  sixteen 
types  and  varieties  of  the  reign  of  Canute,  very  few  of  which  are 
duplicates  of  the  ten  deposited  at  Stockholm,  and  one  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  the  University  collection  at  Lund  in 
Scania  (Sweden),  there  are  two  pennies  of  Canute.  There  are  also 
two  Canute  coins,  duplicates  of  two  of  those  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  private  collection  belonging  to  the  Count  Bille-Brahe-Selbye 
and  Brahesminde  in  Fuynen  (Denmark).  At  Bergen  there  is  a 
solitary  specimen  of  the  reign  of  Canute.  The  Director  of  the 
University  collection  at  Christiania  and  the  Librarian  at  the  Bodleian 
at  Oxford  state  that  no  Cricklade  coins  exist  in  their  cabinets.  It 
is  noticeable  that  almost  all  the  coins  found  from  time  to  time  in 
Scandinavia  belong  to  the  Danegeld  period,  which  began  in  the 
time  of  Bthelred,  and  terminated  (as  a  payment  to  the  Danes)  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  A  few  have  been  found  of  the 
latter  part  of  Edgar's  reign,  but  none  belonging  to  the  Cricklade 
mint. 

The  writer  has  in  most  instances  been  unable  to  ascertain  where 
these  various  coins  were  found.  Hildebrand  gives  the  provinces  and 
districts  in  Scandinavia  in  which  those  in  the  Stockholm  cabinets 
were  found,  and  shows  that  the  great  bulk  were  found  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  but  he  does  not  specify  the  exact  localities,  or  state  what 
coins  were  found  in  each.  About  sixteen  were  found  among  the  twelve 
thousand  coins  which  were  unearthed  at  Beaworth,  near  Alresford, 
in  1883.  They  bore  the  name  and  effigy  of  William,  and  were  ia 
such  excellent  preservation  that  it  was  clear  they  had  never  been  in 
circulation,  the  edges  forced  up  between  the  collar  and  the  die  being 
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as  sharp  as  the  day  they  were  minted.  They  may  have  been  part  of 
a  tax  forwarded  to  the  royal  treasury  from  the  various  mints  when  the 
king  happened  to  be  residing  in  Hampshire,  or  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  at  the  time  of  their 
deposit  the  locality  belonged.  Others  again  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, including  five  different  types,  and  one  variation  (which  is  by 
some  regarded  as  a  distinctive  type),  formed  a  part  of  a  hoard 
of  about  two  thousand  silver  pennies,  which  were  discovered  at 
Chancton,  in  Sussex,  in  1866,  and  which  have  been  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  B.  V.  Head,  Esq.  These  also  were  for  the 
most  part  in  good  preservation,  many  apparently  fresh  from  the 
mint.  Another  hoard,  of  which  full  particulars  have  never  been 
divulged,  was  discovered  in  the  city,  in  1872.  Probably  it  numbered 
altogether  more  than  seven  thousand,  chiefly  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Of  the  entire  number  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Willett,  of 
St.  Martin's,  Guernsey,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
were  deciphered  by  him.  Eight  of  these  had  been  minted  at 
Cricklade,  and  were  described  by  him  in  a  paper  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  vol.  xvi..  New  Series.  A  silver  penny,  minted  at  Cricklade, 
in  the  time  of  William  I.,  was  also  discovered  among  many  others 
in  1828,  in  the  Burnivale  at  Malmesbury,  in  preparing  a  site  for 
some  new  buildings.  They  lay  beneath  the  foundation-stone  (which 
weighed  over  a  ton)  of  a  chapel  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror 
upon  the  spot  where  the  hermitage  of  Meydulph  had  originally 
stood. 

The  foregoing  account  will  sufficiently  elucidate  the  following 
catalogue  of  Cricklade  pennies,  which,  although  incomplete,  includes 
all  that  the  writer  has  either  been  able  to  examine,  or  of  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  detailed  description.  It  will  be  found 
that  sixty-one  are  described,  and  a  few  others  alluded  to. 


CATALOGUE  OP  COINS 

MINTED  AT  CRICKLADE. 

N.B. — ^The  writer  desires  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
he  is  under  to  B.  V.  Head,  Esq.,  of  the  British   Museum ;   to 
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J.  Herbst^  ^^>9  Inspector  of  the  royal  collection  of  coins  at 
Copenhagen ;  to  the  Carator  of  the  Bergen  Maseum ;  and  to  W. 
Cnnnington,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Devizes,  for  assistance  which  they 
have  rendered  to  him.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  anacquainted 
with  Saxon  characters,  he  would  mention  that  2C  is  the  usual  sigu 
for  A,  C  for  C,  D  for  G,  S  for  S,  D  for  Th,  p  for  W. 

The  types  alluded  to  are  those  given  in  Hildebrand,  and  the  re- 
ferences in  parentheses,  thus  (192  a.  6),  are  to  his  catalogue  and 
tables  of  variations. 

Eihelred  11. 

1. 

Type  A.  (191  a.  4  ir.  60.) 
Ohvene.  King's  bust,  looking  to  the  left,  with  diadem  inside  a 
circle.    Reverse.  A  small  single  cross  in  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

Stockholm. 
Obv.  it  MfiELTSJED  RE  ifi  ?CNDL      Rev.  ifi  JEDELXIDE 

ON  CR5CCDL 

2. 

Type  A.  (198  e.  4.)     See  above. 

Stockholm. 

Obv.  it  MDMLRJED  REX  7CNOL    Rev.  it  IX)DEM7CN  ON 

CROC 

3. 

Type  A.  (196  a.  6.)     See  No.  1. 

Stockholm. 

Obv.   it   MISEL&MD   REX   7CNDLO     Rev.   it   TOCX  ON 

CROCDLSD 

4. 

Type  B,  (e.  10.) 
Obv.   King's  bust,  looking  to  the  right  with  diadem  inside  a 
circle.    Rev.  An  open  hand,  the  hand  of  Providence,  between  Alpha 
and  Omega,  inside  a  circle.    This  is  a  very  rare  device^  being  the 
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onlj  instance  in  which  Greek  characters  are  found  on  Anglo-Saxon 
coins. 

Copenhagen. 
Oh.  ^  ^DELRED  REX  ffNDLOX      Rev.   ifi  iEDESTSN 

M-O  DftOD 
JV:*.— MO  or  MON  stands  for  MONETSRIVS  ON  {i.e.,  AT) 
The  letters  OX  in  ffNGLOX  are  united. 

5. 

(192  a.  5.) 
Stockholm. 
Obv.  ^  iEDELRiED  REX  ANIiLO     Eev. 

6. 

Type  C.  (194  a.  10.) 
Oip.  King's  bust  looking  to  the  left^  bearded^  smooth  hair^  a 
sceptre  with  three  knobs  at  the  end,  all  inside  a  circle.     Rev.  A 
doable  cross  in  a  circle,  with  a  small  ring  in  the  centre,  and  the 
four  letters  CRVX  in  the  four  angles  of  the  cross. 

Stockholm. 
04^.  ifi  ^DELR^D  REX  SNDLOX    Rev.  ifi  LEOFIK)D  M-0 

CROC 
The  letters  OX  are  united. 


Canute. 
1,  2. 
Type  G.  (83  b.  1.) 
Obv.  King's  bust,  looking  to  the  left,  with  a  peaked  helmetj 
uid  sceptre  with  three  knobs  at  the  end,  the  head  and  sceptre  sur- 
Yonnded  with  a  circle.    Rev.  A  double  cross,  the  arms  of  which 
^^nninate  in  a  circle  inside  the  inscription,  and  in  a  shield  with  the 
oiW  rounded  ends  resting  on  a  shield  in  the  middle,  and  a  small 
round  shield  in  each  angle  of  the  cross. 

Stockholm  and  Copenhagen, 
Oip.  ^  CNVT  REC.X  n     Rev.   it^   ^LDELpiNE  ON  CR 
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3. 

Type  G.  (84  b.  1.)     See  above, 

Stockholm. 

A  variety  of  the  preceding. 

4. 

Type  E.  (85  a.  7.) 
Obv.   King's  bust,  looking  to  the  left,  with  a  lily  crown,  sur- 
rounded with  a  quatrefoil.       Rev.     A  large  double    cross,  with 
crescents  at  the  end  of  each  arm  of  the  cross,  with  the  centre  of  the 
coin  stamped  with  a  quatrefoil,  as  on  the  other  side. 

Stockholm. 
Obv.  ifi  CNVT  REX  ANDLORV.    Rev.  ifi  ^LpiNE  ON  CROC 

6,6. 

Type  £.  (86  a.  8.)     See  above.    Pla,te,  Fig.  1. 

British  Museum  and  Stockholm. 

Ohv.  ifi  CNVT  R  •  EX  3SNDL0RVM     Rev.  ifi  EBELpiNE  ON 

CROD 

7.8. 

Varieties  of  6,  6.     See  No.  4. 

Copenhagen,  and  private  coUection  of  Count  Bille-Brahe-Selbye. 

9. 

Type  E.     See  No.  4. 

Copenhagen. 

Obv.  ifi  CNVT  REX  SNDLORVM.    Rev.  ifi  ^LpiNE  •  ON 

C    ROD 

10. 

Type  H.' 
Obv.   King's  bust,  to  the  left,  with  a  round  helmet  and  diadem, 
also  a  sceptre  with  a  lily  at  the  end.    Rev.  A  double  cross,  the  arms 
of  which  terminate  in  a  circle  inside  the  inscription ;  in  the  middle 
a  ring  or  a  point. 

Copenhagen. 
Obv.  ^  CNVT  RECX  S    JZ^.  ifi  ^DELpiNE  ON  CR(E 
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11. 

Type  G.     See  Nos.  1,  2. 

Copenhagen. 

Obv.  ^  CNVT  REX  SN    Bev.  ifi  iEDE  •  L-  piNE  vON  CEO : 

12. 
Type  G.     Sec  Noe.  1,  2. 
University  Collection  at  Lund  in  Scania  (Sweden). 
Obv.  ^  CNV  •  T  RECX  S      Bev.  ^  pVLFpINE  ON  CRO 

13. 

Type  H.    See  No.  10. 

Lund^  in  Scania. 

Ote.  ifi  CNVT  •  RECX :     Bev.  ifi  iELFpINE  ON  CRCE 

14. 

Type  G.    See  Nos.  1,  2. 

Copenhagen. 

Oii^.iiiCNVT  R  •  ECX  V     Bev.^ ML-Ylpl-^^  ON  CR  •  OC 

16. 

Type  H.     See  No.  10. 

Copenhagen. 

Obv.  i^   CNVT  •  RECX  S    Bev.  ifi  iELINE  ON  CROC 

16. 

Type  E.     See  No.  4. 

Copenhagen. 

Obe.  ^   CNVT  REX  SNGLORVM    Bev.  ifi  iELpINE  ON 

CROCI : 

17. 

Type  E.  2. 
A  slight  variation  upon  Tjrpe  E.^  not  delineated  by  Hildebrand. 
Head  tamed  completely  round  over  the  right  shoulder.    Plate^  Eig.2. 

3ritish  Museum. 
Ohv.  ^   CNVT  REX  3CNDL0RVM     Bev.  lELpINE  ON 

CR  •  OCX  : 
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18,19. 

Type  E.     Sec  No.  4.     Plate,  Fig.  3. 

British  Museum  and  Copenhagen. 

Oip.  ^  CNVT  REX  SNDLORVM.     Mev.  ^t  DODEMAN  ON 

CRon 

[Tlie  Copenhagen  specimen  slightly  defective.    Edge  a  little  broken. 
Conseqaently  the  letters  IjLO  and  DE  are  missing.} 

2a 
Type  E.,  var.  a. 
06n.  King's  bast  to  the  right,  with  crown  of  three  lilies  and 
sceptre  nnder  the  King's  dobB)  enclosed  in  a  qnatrefoil,  dota  at  the 
back  of  the  King's  head,  by  way  of  hair.  Rev.  Large  doable  cross 
with  crescents  at  the  end  of  each  arm  oC  the  cross,  upon  a  quatrefoU 
like  that  on  the  obverse. 

"  A.  rare  and  carious  variety."     Herbat.     See  woodcut  below. 

06v.   ^  CNVT  REX  SNnL  ■  OR     Rev.  *IiOD  :  pINE  ON 

CCROC 


91. 

Type  0.  {87  a.  2)     See  Nob.  1,  2. 

Stockholm. 

Oh.  ^  CNVT  REX  ffN     Sev.  ^  nODpINE  ON  CROC 

22. 
Type  G.    See  Nos.  I,  2. 
Copenhagen. 
06v.  ^  CNVT  :  EX  JCNDL    Sev.  ^  tODpINE  :  ON  CROC  : 

28,24. 

'Type  E.  (89  a.  7)     See  No.  4. 

Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 

06v.  i{i  LNVT  REX  ffNIiLORV  Sev.  ^  HILDR  •  ED  MO  CR 

[MO.     See  note  on  Etbelred,  No.  4.] 
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25. 
Type  E.,  var.  d. 
Obv.   King^s  bust,  to  the  left^  with  round  helmet  and  diadem^ 
inside  a  quatrefoil. 

Copenhagen. 
Obv,   ifi    LnCVT  REX  ANDLOR    Mev.  ^   3IDEpiNE  ON 

CROC- 

26,27. 

Type  E.     See  No.  4. 

Copenhagen,  and  Coant  Bille-Brahe-Selbye's  collection. 

Oto.  ^  CNVT  REX  SNGLORVM     Bev.  ^  TOCff  ON  CRO- 

DLSD 

28. 

Type  E.     See  No.  4. 

Copenhagen. 

Oh.  ^  CNVT  REX  SNDLOR-    Bev.  ifi  TOCff  ON  CROGLS 

29. 
Type  E.  (92  a.  7)   See  No.  4. 
Stockholm. 
08r.  ^  CNVT  REX  SNCLORV.    Bev.  it  TOCA  MON  CREC 

SO. 
Type  E.,  var.  k.     Plate,  Kg.  4. 
Bev.  A  large  doable  crosB,  as  on  the  chief  type,  bat  no  qaatrefoil. 

British  Maseam. 
Obv.  ^  CNVT  REX  3CNDL0RV    Bev.  ifi  TOCS  ON  CRO- 

ccn 

31. 
Type  E.     See  No.  4. 
Bergen  Museam. 
Oiv.  it  CNVT  REX  SNGLORVM     Bev.  it  TOCA  ON 

CER0IL2C 
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32. 

Type  H.  (91  a.  2.)      See  No.  10. 

Stockholm. 

[Badly  executed.] 

Obv.  ^  CNVT  REX  SN    Bep.  LIFINC  ON  CRICLS 

33. 
(88  a.  4.,  ir.  33.) 
Stockholm. 
Obv.  ^  CNVT  EX  SNDL 

34. 
Type  E.,  f.     (90  a.  9.) 
Obv.   Like  Type  B.^  i.e,,  King's  bast  to  the  lefb^  bearded^  bur 
standing  on  end.     No  quatrefoil. 

Stockholm. 
Obv.  it  CNVT  REX  5CNDL0X 

[N.B. — These  two  (33,  84)  are  given  in  Hildebrand  as  of  the 
Cricklade  Mint^  bat  without  any  descriptioii  of  the  Jiev.J 

Harold  I. 

1. 

Type  B.  (17  b.,  ir.  8.) 

Obv.  King's  bust,  to  the  left,  in  armour,  with  a  round  helmet  and 

diadem,  also  a  sceptre  with  a  lily  at  the  end.    Bev.  A  doable  cross, 

the  arms  of  which  terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  coin,  and  with  the 

other  rounded  ends  resting  on  a  round  shield  in  the  middle ;  a  lily 

in  each  angle  of  the  cross. 

Stockholm. 
Obv.  it  HAROD  RECX    Eev.  it  -^LpiNNE  ON  CRO 
[N.B.— In  addition  to  the  above,  Lindsay,  in  his  Coinage  of  the 
Heptarchy,  alludes  to  a  coin  or  coins  of  Harold,  bearing  the  mini- 
mark  CRI.] 

Edward  the  Conjeuwr. 
1. 

m 

Type  A. 
Obv»   King's  bust,  to  the  left,  with  radiated  crown.    Bev.  A 
small  single  cross,  in  the  centre  of  an  inner  circle. 
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Copenhagen. 
[The  latest  coin  known  to  the  writer  as  having  been  found  in 
Denmark  or  in  any  part  of  Scandinavia.    N.B. — Danegeld  remitted 
in  1051.] 
Obv.  ^  EDpERD  REX  7^    Rev.  it  ^ELpiNEE  ON  CRECLI 

2,3. 
Type  E.     Plate,  Pig.  5. 

Obv.  King's  bast,  to  the  left,  with  round  helmet  and  diadem, 
also  a  sceptre  with  three  knobs.  Rev,  Cross  with  expanding  limbs, 
broader  end  terminating  in  a  circle  inside  the  inscription,  peaked 
ends  in  a  central  annulet  or  shield. 

"  Probably  the  last  of  the  earlier  types  of  the  Confessor.''  Head. 

One  foand  at  Chancton,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  the 
other,  nearly  identical  (CRECCLS  instead  of  CRECELS  (found  in 
the  City,  1872. 
Oh.  ^  EDpE  •  RD  REX :     Rev.  ifi  JSILpiNE  ON  CRECELS 

4. 
Type  F.     Plate,  Fig  6. 
Obv,   King's  bust,  to  the  right,  bearded,  with  a  peaked  helmet, 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  with  a  cross  at  the  end.    Rev.  Double 
cross,  with  ring  in  the  centre,  each  arm  terminating  in  three  cres- 
cents, the  whole  confined  to  the  inner  circle. 

"  The  first  of  the  later  types  of  this  King's  reign."     Head. 

British  Museum. 
Obv.  ^  EDpERD  REX     Rev.  ^  ^lELpiNE  ON  CREC: 
[One  of  the  two  first  coins  recognized  as  minted  at  Cricklade.] 

5. 

Type  F.      See  above. 

Found  in  the  City. 

Obv.  ^  Rev.  ifi  ^ILpiNE  ON  CRECCLS 

6,7. 
Type  F.     See  No.  4.     Plate,  Fig.  7. 
One  found  at  Chancton,  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  other 
found  in  the  City  in  1872. 
Obv.  ^  EDpSRD  REX  :     Rev.  ifi  LEOFRED  ON  CROC  : 
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8. 
Type  G.     Plate,  Fig.  8. 
Obv,    King's  bust  to  the  right,  bearded,  with  a  crown  of  two 
arches,  surmounted  by  three  pearls,  also  sceptre,  with  three  knobs  at 
the  top.     Jlev,    Double  cross,  each  arm  terminated  by  an  incurved 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  pellets  at  the  ends. 

Found  at  Chancton,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
[Part  of  the  inscription,  on  the  obverse  side,  badly  struck  .3 
06v.  ^  i.iiDpSRD  R^  \    Bev.  i{f  LIOFRED  ON  CRECEL 

9, 10, 11, 12. 
Type  H.     (Type  G.  of  Willett,  in  his  description  of  the  City 
hoard.)     Plate,  Fig.  9. 

Obv,  King,  enthroned  and  crowned,  staff  or  sceptre  in  right  band^ 
orb  and  cross  in  left.  Bev.  Double  cross  within  inner  circle.  The 
''arms^'  of  Edward,  four  martlets,  occupying  the  four  angles. 

"  The  obverse  of  this  type  is  probably  imitated  from  the  last  silver 
Roman  coins  current  in  England.^'     Head. 

One  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  the  others  disposed  of 
through  Mr,  Verity,  of  EarFs  Heaton,  to  unknown  purchasers. 

Found  in  the  City,  1872. 
Obv.   ES   pSRD  REX   SNIi      Rev.  ifi  JEHELyi  •  ON 

CRECDELSD 

13. 
Type  H.     See  above.     Plate,  Fig.  10. 
Found  at  Chancton,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Obv.  ^  EDpSRD  REX  NGORVM.    Eev.  i^f  LEOFRED  ON 

CREECA 

14. 
Found  in  the  City,  1872. 
Obv.  lii  Bev.  lii  EGLpiNE  ON  CRICC 

16. 
Type  I.    Plate,  Rg.  11. 
Obv.  King's  bust,  to  the  right,  bearded,  crown  arched  with  pen* 
dant  terminating  in  three  drops ;  sceptre  in  front.    Bev.  Doable 
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cross^  within  inner  circle^  ring  in  the  centre^  a  pyramid  tipped  by  a 
pellet  in  each  angle. 

"  Last  important  coinage  in  this  reign/'    Head. 

Foand  at  Chancton^  now  in  the  British  Museam. 
06v.  ESDpSRD  EEX    Itev.  i{f  LEOFRED  ON  CRECLS 

16. 
Type  I.,  var.  a.     Plate^  Fig.  12.     Regarded  as  a  separate  type 
by  Willett. 

"  Foand  only  at  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Cricklade.     A  very  rare 
full-faced  variety.''     Head. 

Foand  at  Chancton,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  specimen  is  ''  in  perfect  preservation."     Head. 

Oiu.  ^  WiDyKRD  REX  Bev.  ^  LEOFRED  ON  CRECLTC 


William  I.  and  II, 
The  following  coins  are  attributed  to  William  the  Conqueror  in 
Hawkias's  Silver  coins  of  England,  but  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Cork,  (of 
whom  Mr.  Hawkins  says  that  he  has  great  knowledge,  and  excellent 
sound  judgment  in  such  matters,)  in  a  paper  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  September,  1835,  controverts  this  view,  and  considers 
them  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ruf us,  placing  No.  3  first  in  order. 
He  does  so,  partly,  on  the  ground  of  two  stars  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  King's  bust,  which  he  says  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
Rofus  on  his  great  seal.  As  this  argument,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  have  no  stars,  and  as  they  are  of  the 
P.A.X.S.  type,  and  therefore,  in  Ruding's  judgment,  belong  to  the 
Conqueror's  reign,  I  have  placed  them  in  the  following  order. 

1.  2. 
{William  the  Conqueror.  ?)     Plate,  Fig.  13. 

One  of  these  was  found  at  Beaworth  in  Hampshire,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  numbered  242  in  Hawkins.  The 
other  is  now  in  the  Devizes  Museum,  having  been  presented  to  it 
«s  a  penny  of  William  I.  by  the  late  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq. 

Obv.  The  King,  full-faced,  wears  a  crown  with  two  arches  and 
three  pearls,  and  holds  a  cross  surmounted  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
but  «rith  his  arm  across  his  breast,  so  that  the  sceptre  is  on  his  left 
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side.     Rev.  A  cross  with  flat  ends  inside  inner  circle^  and  four  rings 
with  the  letters  P.  A.  X.  S.  in  the  four  angles. 
Obv.  ^  piLLELM  REX    Rev.  i^i  lELFpiNE  ON  CRIC 

3. 

{miliam  Ru/us.  ?)      Plate,  Fig.  14. 

No.  288  in  Hawkins'  Silver  Coins. 

[Attributed  (interrogatively)  by  Rading  to  Crewkeme,  through 

incorrectly  reading  it  CREEX.     It  appears  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the 

penny  found  at  Malmesbary,  in  1828.] 

Obv,  King,  full-faced,  crown  with  two  arches  and  three  pearls ; 
a  star  on  each  side  of  his  face.     i{f  pILLEM  REX  ?CNI 

Rev.  Cross  with  ring  in  the  centre,  upon  a  quadrilateral  figure 
with  incurved  sides,  corners  tipped  with  pellets,  and  each  arm  of 
the  cross  with  fleur-de-Iys/the  whole  within  inner  circle,  iji  LIO- 
FRED  ON  CRECX 

4. 

( miliam  Ru/ns.  ?)     Plate,  Fig.  15. 

Found  at  Beaworth,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Design  on  both  sides  as  in  No.  3. 

Obv.  it  PILLEM  REX  III     Rev.  ^  piILSTSN  ON  CRI 

[N.B. — In  the  reign  of  William  I.  and  II.,  perpendicular  lines, 
as  in  the  preceding  instance  (or  even  lines  like  \),  are  used  for  V 
and  also  for  A.  Thus  III  stands  for  A  and  the  fii'st  stroke  of  N. 
I  E  is  generally  used  for  M.  The  coins  of  William  described  above 
as  found  at  Beaworth  are  only  a  part  of  those  which  bore  the  mark 
of  the  Cricklade  mint.  Fifteen  such  were  found  in  all,  bearing  on 
the  reverse  the  inscription  :— lELFpINE  ON  CRIC,  and 
corresponding  to  No.  9,  10  in  Plate  I.  in  Ruding's  Annals  of  the 
Coinage.  Ruding  also  speaks  of  pVLSTSN  ON  CRI  occurring 
on  the  type  of  coin  No.  6,  delineated  by  him  in  the  same  plate,  and 
also  found  at  Beaworth,  but  of  these  the  writer  has  discovered  no 
other  trace.] 
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xomtt  of  %  ^tmatns  of  a  ^oman  WUh 
m  %  IparisJ  of  §rom|am. 

By  the  Bev.  H.  A.  Oliy^bb,  M.A. 

>msai  villa  in  question  has  from  time  to  time  for  many 
past  been  a  sabject  of  interest  and  enquiry  to  the 
of  Wiltshire.     So  long  ago  as  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's 
|k  examined,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cunningtonj 
ten  he  describes  it  as  having  been  previously  investigated, 
ite  showing  a  coloured  representation  of  the  mosaic  pave- 
iust  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  noble  volume 
[Wilts,  but  the  following  extract  from  the  same  book  will 
[fWith  the  opinion  of  it  as  given  by  our  pioneer  in  Wiltshire 

bh  and  last  tesselated  pavement  which  I  have  to  com- 
lis  situated  in  the  Parish  of  Bromham  near  Calne,  about 
iis  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Roman  Station  of  Verlucio, 
east  side  and  close  to  the  turnpike  road  leading  from 
to  Devizes ;    having  Bromham  House  a  quarter  of  a 
east.     The  large  arable  field  in  which  the  Roman  pave- 
discovered  is  called  West  Park  in  the  Parish  of  Brom- 


^h  I  have  for  the  first  time  been  enabled  to  introduce 
int  to  the  public ;  yet  I  cannot  boast  of  having  been  the 
of  it;  but,  having  heard  of  its  existence,  I  had  the 
see  it  re-opened  in  the  year  1810,  under  the  superinten- 
[r.  Cnnnington ;  and,  though  it  had  certainly  been  in- 
I  previous  to  our  attempt,  yet  fortunately  enough  of  it  waa 
te  it  worthy  of  record  in  the  annexed  plate. '^ 
ie  time  of  Sir  R.  Hoare,  subsequent  investigations  have 
in  the  same  site,  not  without  injury  to  the  pavement  each 
uncovered :  a  Roman  urn  and  sundry  oiiber  relics  are 
-NO.  Lvn,  &  A 
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also  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Devizes,  which  were  foand  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Bromham  villa.  But  in  the  autumn  of  18S0^ 
in  consequence  of  the  idea  of  a  thorough  re-examination  of  the 
whole  area  occupied  bj  the  Roman  villa  having  been  entertained,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons^  in- 
cluding the  two  Curators  of  the  Society's  Museum,  to  make  pre- 
liminary excavations^  and  to  report  upon  the  result  of  their  operations. 
The  present  paper  records  their  opinion  after  careful  investigation  of 
the  spot:  while  their  operations  were  confined,  1st,  to  examining 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villa;  and,  2nd,  to  laying  bare  the  foundations  of  the  building,  in 
Older  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  its  extent* 

No  indications  of  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thd 
villa  were  discovered. 

On  the  actual  site,  the  foundations  of  a  south  frontage  were  opened, 
extending  east  and  west  to  a  length  of  135  feet.  A  part  of  this 
frontage,  nearest  to  the  road,  measuring  twenty-nine  feet,  was  found 
to  be  not  in  exactly  the  same  line  with  the  rest,  being  slightly  set 
4>ack;  and  the  face  of  this  portion  was  still  further  broken  by  a  part 
being  recessed  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches. 

The  greatest  length  of  wall  excavated  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south  was  56  feet,  from  the  front  to  a  point  where  the  building 
was  cut  by  the  road.  The  foundations  of  three  complete  chambers, 
as  well  as  portions  of  others,  were  laid  bare.  The  largest  of  these, 
to  the  extreme  north  of  the  excavations,  was  in  the  form  of,  and 
slightly  longer  than,  a  semicircle  of  16  feet  radius.  This  was  bi- 
sected by  a  hot-air  flue,  into  which  another  flue  ran  at  right  angles. 
These  flues,  and  the  apsidal  form  of  the  structure,  would  point  to 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  devoted  to  the  baths. 

In  one  of  the  flues  a  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  some  of  it  glazed, 
was  discovered ;  also  a  number  of  the  bones  of  the  deer,  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  and  hog.  These  articles  were  probably  deposited  here  when 
the  ground  was  explored  in  1840  by  the  late  J.  Stoughton  Moaey,^ 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  as  of  little  value  compared  with  other  arcluBological 


1  Afterwards  the  fiev.  J.  Stoughton  Money-Kyrle,  Sector  of  Yateebnry. 
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fereasnres  discovertid  upon  that  occasion.     They  have  been  now  placed 
in  thi!  Museum  at  Devizes. 

A  quantity  of  bricks  and  tiling  wtis  du^  up  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations.  The  bricks  varied  in  thickness^  showing  different  dates 
of  construction. 

Only  one  small  copper  coin  was  found,  which  Mr.  Davies,  of 
Wallingford,  describes  as  ''of  Constantius  II.  (A.D.  S60).  On 
the  reverse  is  a  winged  victory,  standing,  holding  a  wreath,  with 
the  inscrijption  ubbrtas  ebipvbucjb  +  and  l  in  the  field.  The 
letters  lvg  prove  that  it  was  coined  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons).  The 
coin  is  interesting  as  a  Christian  emblem  coin,  having  a  cross  on 
the  right  side  of  the  figure,  on  the  reverse."  This  has  been  also 
placed  in  the  Museum. 

The  pavements,  which  were  opened  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  British  ArchsBological  Association,  in  1880,  may,  from  their 
position,  mark  the  site  of  a  double  reception  room,  resembling  that 
recently  discovered  at  Brading.  A  drawing  of  the  pavements  as 
they  appeared  in  1810  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 
Ancient  Wiltshire.  They  have  been  much  damaged  since  that  date, 
and  bnt  a  small  portion  of  them  remains. 

The  foundations,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  length  of  nine  feet, 
are  throoghout  two  feet  in  width.  Nothing  was  done  by  way  of 
clearing  out  the  chambers  defined  by  them.  As  the  ground  had 
been  worked  on  three  previous  occasions  (Sir  Andrew  Baynton 
having  been  in  the  field  before  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  and  Mr.  Cunnington) 
it  is  not  probable  that  anything  of  sufficient  interest  would  be  dis- 
covered to  justify  the  expense  of  such  a  work;  although  some  of 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  present  condition  of  the  remains 
might  be  solved  by  the  process. 

The  excavations  recently  made  have  thrown  some  little  light  upon 
the  size  of  the  original  building,  only  a  portion  of  which,  however, 
has  been  thus  revealed ;  as  it  must  have  certainly  extended  further 
to  the  west,  where  it  is  cut  through  transversely  by  the  Devizes  and 
Chippenham  road. 

The  plan,  which  shows  the  lines  of  excavation  and  the  foundations 
discovered,  must^  it  is  to  be  feared^  be  considered^  together  with  this 

2  A  2 
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brief  description^  as  the  last  record  of  this  remnant  of  Roman  do- 
minion. It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  effort  could  have  been  made 
to  rescue  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pavements^  at  any  rate^  from 
the  sure  destruction  which  awaits  them.  The  claims  of  Dame  Ceres 
and  John  Barleycorn  are  paramount  in  these  days ;  and  the  pick 
and  ploughshare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  no  tenderness  for  the 
massive  handiwork  of  the  once  masters  of  the  world.  And,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  next  work  on  this  interesting  site  will  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  foundations  lately  exposed ;  it  is  feared  that  it  most 
be  said  of  this  slight   monument,  as  of  the  Power  to  which  it 

testifies— '7i«^-" 


©tt  %mt  ^nmtit  Chatters  relating  ta  |iort| 

^efoentmi. 

Vicarage, 

Bradford-an  -Avon, 

January,  1^^* 
Beab  Sib, 

As  you  refer  rather  pointedly  to  me,  in  some  notes  appended  by 
yonrself  to  a  paper  in  your  last  number,  on  an  ancient  charter  relating  to 
North  Newnton,  yon  will  not  think  me,  I  hope,  presuming  too  mudi,  if  I 
make  a  few  additional  observations  upon  it. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but  simply  because, 
for  reasons  that  I  will  give,  I  am  able  to  throw  a  little  additional  Ugbt  upon 
the  matter. 

Your  correspondent,  by  not  referring  to  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 
but  working  only  from  an  obscure  Latin  translation,  made  evidently  by  some 
mediseval  scribe  who  mufit  have  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  origiiuJ 
language,  has  had  but  a  poor  chance  at  best. 

I  venture  to  give  the  charters  themselves,  with  a  translation.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  translate  the  proper  names ;  not  a  few  of  them  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  corrupt  forms  of  some  personal  name,  the  memoiy  of  which  has  long  fosice 
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perished  This  is  the  case  with  saoh  words  as  "  Moten-e«  "  and  "  Ciolt-a»/' 
the  italidsed  termination  being  in  each  case  the  form  of  the  possessive  case. 
Of  course  the  well-nigh  thousand  years,  that  have  since  passed,  have  still 
hither  oorrupted  the  original  forms,  and  the  few  that  remain  are  but  veiy 
fngments  at  best. 

To  two  derivations  suggested  by  your  eorrespondent  I  must  be  bold  enough 
at  once  to  demur  altogether.  It  is  a  well-known  rule,  that,  in  proportion  to 
iU  apparent  ingenuity,  any  interpretation  is  to  be  doubted.  Even  supposing 
that  the  corrupt  form  *'  Oats-Brain," — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  name  also  given 
to  a  pkoe  near  Stanton  Fitz* Warren — could  possibly  be  in  its  former  portion 
a  oomption  of  "  castra,"  the  word  would  in  English  become  "  Chester,"  and 
appear  in  composition,  at  the  end,  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  name,  e.g,^ 
Win-chester ;  Man-chester ;  Il-chester,  &o.  Moreover  the  fabulous  "  Brennus,'* 
seems,  like  Vespasian,  near  Amesbury,  to  have  been  extemporised  for  the 
nonce,  to  account  for  a  name. 

Then  again,  the  name  of  "Bohun"  was  given  to  Manningford  from  one 
of  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford.  It  is  no  slight  anachronism  to  suppose 
that  it  can  acoonnt  for  the  name  '*  Botan-wylle,"  found  in  a  charter  dated 
teme  four  hundred  years  before  they  had  the  least  connection  with  the  place. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.   H.  JOHBB. 

Tki  Editor  of  the  Wiltshire  ArchaoL  Mag, 


There  are  two  charters  relating  to  North  Newnton  printed  by 
Kemble  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus.  The  Jirst,  which  simply  has 
refereDce  to  what  may  be  called  North  Newnton  proper,  is  dated 
A.D.  892,  and  is  No.  320 ;  the  second,  which  is  dated  A.D.  933, 
and  is  No.  1109,  embraces  a  grant,  not  only  of  North  Newnton, 
bat  of  an  estate  described  as  '^  Mt  iSam  oran "  or  "  Mt  Moten-es 
oran.'' 

I  first  give  the  earlier  charter,  and  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  second  :— 

Charter  of  iElfred  A°  892. 

^rest  bi  Mtene  steede  on  Stin-  First  by  Avon-stead  to  Stintes- 
tes-ford;  %onne  on  Risc-slsed^;  ford;  thence  to  RusAall;  thence 
^nne  on  Cioltan'-ford ;  ^onne    to  Ciolt-ford ;  thence  to  JFils/brd; 


^  That  is,  literally,  the  "  Rushy-plain,"  or  open  tract  of  country, 
^  I  h^ere  this  to  be  a  corruption  for  Ceobltan  (=Charlton),  and  that  the 
"  reo;(aii.foid  "  of  the  second  charter  is  a  clerical  error  for  "  Oar//a9»-ford." 
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on  Wifles-ford ;  iSonne  8w4  ond-  then  so  along  the  way  to  Swan* 

long   weges    t6    Sond-beorge  * ;  borough  ;    thence  to   Bot-well ; 

"Sonne  to  Botan-welle  * ;    ^onne  thence  by   wood  ;    thence  over 

bi  wiodde;   "Sonne  ofer  wiod  on  wood  to  the  gore;  and  so  again 

ISone  g^ran  ^ ;    and  sw&  eft  on  to  the  Avon. 
Afene. 

Charter  of  ^Selstan  A<'  9SS. 

^rest  on  Avene  est  Stintes-  First  at  the  Avon  at  Stintes- 
ford ;  SsDt  andlang  weges  on  ford ;  thence  along  the  way  to 
Teoltan-ford ;  and  sw&  ongean  Teolt-foid  ;  and  so  along  the 
atre&m  on  Wiflesford;  Son  and-  stream  to  IFiU/brd;  thence  along 
lang  ISsds  f  riSerpaSes  ^  on  Sand-  the  high-road  to  thoanborough ; 
beorh^;  of  "Sambeorg^  to  Botan-  from  that  barrow  [or  hill]  to 
wylle';  Sonne  forS  on  Blacan-  Bot-well;  thence  forth  to  Black- 
lace  ' ;  SsDt  andlang  lace  ^  on  legh ;  then  along  the  legh  to  the 
Afene ;  and  swa  andlang  stremes  Avon ;  and  so  along  the  stream 
eft  on  Stintesford.  again  to  Stintesford. 

Local  knowledge  may  be  able  to  track  out  some  names  still  re- 
maining. Thus  much  I  may  say,  that  the  general  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived^  now  some  years  ago,  after  having,  together  with 
two  friends-— one  the  lamented  Dr.  Thumam,  and  another  then 
holding  the  curacy  of  a  neighbouring  parish — done  oar  best  to  in- 
terpret the  charters,  was  this,  that  the  land-limits  described  start 

^  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  Swan  bo  Bono  B,  the  name  of  the  hundred  in 
which  North  Newnton  is  situated.  There  is  on  the  road  from  Woodhorongh  to 
Wiloot  a  phM)e  called  Swanboroagh  Ashes. 

*  "  Bot-^KSi  wylle  "  is  most  probably  where  ^o^-les-ford  is  at  the  preeent  time. 

*  There  is  still  a  phuse  called  '*  The  Grore  "  in  the  border-line  neit  to  Beeching- 
stoke ;  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  gar "  is  a  projecting  portion  of  land,  a  pro- 
montory, &c. 

*  "  FritSer-patS "  is  probably  a  oormption  for  "  Here-patS "  (=high-way).  TTie 
word  "  FriiJ "  means,  literally,  "  peace  "  or  "  privilege."  Fri«-borh  meant  the 
mutual  security  which  men  of  the  same  manor  or  tithing  gave  for  each  others 
good  conduct.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  if  it  be  not  a  corruption,  what  its  exact 
meaning  can  be. 

*  Bhican-^0 — ^the  latter  portion  is  probably  a  mistake  for  "  Imge  "  (slegh)— 
and  the  whole  word  possibly  means  the  "  bleaJc  "  or  "  exposed  "  leigh*  or  plain  • 
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from  the  soath-east  corner  of  the  parish^  where  the  parishes  of 
Upavon,  Rnshall,  and  North  Newnton  meet,  and  then,  skirting  the 
northern  boandaries  of  Bushall  and  Charlton,  come  to  Cotton-ham^; 
thence  they  g^  on  to  Wyvlesford  (=Wilsford),  and  next  in  a  north- 
east direction  to  i^o^lesford  (the  site,  I  believe,  of ''  BoUsn  wylle  "  in 
the  charter);  they  then  proceed  southwards  till  they  come  again  to 
the  point  of  starting. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  second  charter,  which  is  described  as 
"  SX  ?am  oran,"  i.e.,  literally,  "  at  the  edge  or  border  " — at ''  the 
border''  of  Savernake  Forest — and  elsewhere  as  ^'^t  Moten-M 
oran,^'  from  the  name  of  some  old  owner  or  dweller  there — (may 
"  MoUn  "  be  still  preserved  in  Jfar^i«-sell  ?) — ^is  as  follows  :^ 

£rest  on  hsesel wylle ;  iSaet  and-  First  at  Hasel-well;  then  along 
Isng  weges  on  Beorh-dic ;  "Sonne  the  way  to  Barrow-dike  [or  hill- 
andkng  iSsre  die  on  riscSyfel ;  dyke]  ;  thence  along  the  dike  to 
and  8W&  west  onbutan  on  bradan  a  rush-bed  [?J  ;  and  so  west  about 
stan ;  of  {Sam  st&ne  on  rug^n  to  a  broad  stone;  from  that  stone 
£c ;  donen  on  Lusa-beorg ;  ISset  to  the  hoar  dike ;  thenee  to  Lusa« 
andlang  weges  on  Re&dan-sloh ;  barrow  [or  hill] ;  thenee  along 
and  8W&  to  Wodnes-dic ;  iSonne  the  way  to  Bead-slow ;  and  so  to 
forS  be  i&ve  die  on  Crypel-geat;  Wansdyie;  thence  forth  by  the 
&nne  to  Drseg^t&ne ;  and  swfi  to  dyke  to  Crypel-gate ;  thence  to 
Meos-leage;  of  IS&re  leage  and-  Dmgstan;  and  so  to  Meos-legh ; 
lang  oxna '  paeiSes  eft  on  Hsesel  from  that  legh  along  the  path 
^Ue.  by  the  river  again  to  Hasel-well. 

I  do  not  presume  to  seek  to  interpret  this  portion  of  the  charter. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that,  in  talking  with  some  of  the  Wiltshire 
Peasantry,  some  of  these  names — it  may  be  in  a  strangely  distorted 
form— may  be  discovered  in  one  or  other  of  the  boundary-points  of 

^  The  first  portion  of  this  name,  which  may  well  he  supposed  to  have  "  Ceolt" 
tn-ham,"  and  which  is  a  reiy  short  distance  from  "  Ca^«-brains,"  may  not  nn- 
^)j  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  sonroe,  whatever  that  may 
^^e  been ;  and  this  can  hardly  in  any  case  be  from  "  castra," 

^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  *'  ox-na  "  may  be  a  corruption  of  a  word  which  in 
^ons forms,  such  as  " ax"  " usk,"  and  ** ox " — (as in  Oor-ford) — ^means  water. 
S«  WUU  Mag.,  xiv.,  167. 
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Rainscpmb^  that  being  the  estate  to  which  it  refers.  There  are  still 
noted  in  the  map  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  old  barrows,  which  maj  possibly  account  for 
some  of  the  names,  though  the  word  beorg  or  beorh  means  a  hill  as 
well  as  a  tumulus*  Anyhow  the  charter  is  interesting  as  shewing 
us  the  large  extent  of  Safemoc  (Savernake)  Forest  in  ancient  days, 
and  in  enabling  us  to  trace  the  eastward  course  of  Wansdyke,  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  touched,  at  one  point,  what  we  now  call  BaiDs- 
cpmb. 

One  word  more  may  be  added :  namely,  that  there  are  few  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  more  imperfectly  written,  or  in  which  there  are 
so  many  evident  mistakes  of  the  scribe,  as  the  Harl.  MS.  486,  from 
which  the  charters  given  above  are  taken.  Every  consideration  is 
therefore  due  to  those  who  are  venturesome  enough  to  attempt  to 
interpret  them. 

W.  H.  J. 


By  Tox  BxTBOBSS,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
(Bead  beltare  the  BrlUBh  Arohselogical  Astodation,  at  nerian,  Avgast,  1S80J 

)0  idea  of  reading  a  paper  on  this  subject  occurred  to  me  until 
the  day  following  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  Devizes 
Castle ;  but  when  I  learned  how  little  was  known  of  the  Castle  or 
of  its  origin,  I  yielded  to  a  request  made  to  me,  and  would  now 
attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  what  appears  to  be  an  obscure 
passage  in  the  history  of  Devizes.  My  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
derived  fi'om  analogy,  from  a  visit  to  many  fortified  places,  from  a 
study  of  earthworks  extending  over  many  years,  and  from  the  com- 
parison of  ideas  and  experiences  with  those  who  have  a  deep  and 
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someirbat  intimaie  knowledge  of  the  subject.  J  feel  that  I  owe 
this  explanation  to  the  people  of  Devizes,  and  if  in  my  preliminary 
remarks,  I  may  touch  on  what  appears  to  be  trite  and  known  sub- 
jects to  the  veteran  archseologists  whom  I  see  around  me,  they  will 
probably  excuse  me,  as  it  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  particular 
subject  of  my  remarks. 

On  Wednesday  evening  as  I  listened  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Brock^s 
description  of  the  Viking's  Ship,  in  which  he  was,  as  usual,  as  exact 
as  he  was  eloquent,  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the  old  Saxon 
poem  of  Beowulf,  in  which  the  old  chieftain  wished  to  be  buried  on 
the  nose  of  some  promontory,  so  that  his  funeral  mound  might  be 
at  once  a  landmark  and  a  tomb,  a  grave  and  a  living  memorial  of 
the  dead.  If  we  could  only  realise  this  grand  notion  of  the  old 
aea  king  being  ready  at  the  final  day  to  go  forth  to  sea  at  the  call 
of  his  gods  to  fight  and  to  conquer,  we  should  realise  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present  the  reason  why  so  many  instruments  and 
weapons  of  war  were  buried  with  their  owner's  remains,  and  of 
which  so  many  beautiful  specimens  are  preserved  in  your  valuable 
and  excellent  museum. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  these  ancient  warriors  I  am  about  to  speak, 
bat  of  the  earthworks  they  built  to  defend  their  dwelling  places, 
and  the  mounds  they  left  behind  them.  It  is  but  proper  to  speak 
reverently  of  these  in  the  opunty  of  Wilts,  for  there  is  probably  no 
other  county  in  England  which  presents  so  many  features  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  past  as  the  county  which  has  given  us  so  warm 
a  welcome  this  week.  It  is  replete  with  so  many  memories — ia 
studded  with  so  many  monuments  of  the  old  fathers  of  the  land,  as 
to  offer  an  almost  unrivalled  field  for  the  research  and  the  study  of 
antiquity.  There  is  scarcely  a  headland  or  a  hillock  that  rises  above 
the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs  that  has  not  some  remains 
to  indicate  the  old  inhabitants — ^fastnesses  in  which  they  kept  their 
household  treasures,  or  barrows  in  which  they  buried  their  dead. 
On  the  one  hand  you  see  those  mysterious  circles  which  are  supposed 
to  indicate  their  temples,  and  on  the  other  the  far-stretching  dykes 
which  seem  to  say  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  further/^    In  front  of  the  great  Wansdyke,  and  nearly 
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in  its  centre,  stands  the  high  mound  on  which  was  erected  the  Castle 
of  Devizes.  The  old  inhabitants  characteristic  alike  of  Celt  and 
Teuton^-of  Belgsa  and  Cymri,  seized  in  ages  past  on  this  monnd  of 
green  sand ;  they  threw  out  the  soil  on  one  side  to  make  a  rampart, 
and  on  the  other  to  increase  the  already  formidable  height  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  On  this  height, 
when  the  people  were  becoming  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  rule  of 
a  Norman  king,  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  built  a  noble  castle, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Church  and  the  advancement  of  his  power. 
Its  plans  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  adopted  by  military  archi- 
tects of  the  period,  and  by  a  comparison  with  the  remains  of  con- 
temporaneous structures  which  still  exist  they  could  form  a  tolerably 
exact  idea  of  its  plan  and  the  mode  of  its  defence. 

Ere,  however,  I  enter  upon  the  existing  remains,  I  would  dwell 
for  a  few  brief  moments  on  the  origin  of  these  great  entrenchments, 
and  trace  their  progress  and  development  through  their  subsequent 
history.  It  is,  and  has  been,  too  much  the  fashion  to  pronounce 
this  entrenchment  British,  or  that  Roman— the  other  Saxon  or 
Danish,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  in  reality  military  positions  of 
great  strength  would  commend  themselves  to  any  nation  who  had 
property  to  be  defended  or  who  were  in  a  hostile  country.  It  is  not, 
however,  every  entrenchment  that  is  a  fortified  post.  Some  that 
we  see  around  us  were  only  cattle  pounds,  whilst  others  were  the 
fortified  ramparts  of  a  sept  or  tribe  who  owed  allegiance  to  their 
chosen  king.  Others,  like  the  mound  of  Devizes,  and  Old  Samxn, 
were  probably  the  strongholds  of  a  nation  and  the  chosen  gathering- 
place  of  the  clans.  Kent,  we  know,  had  four  of  these  tribal  or 
separate  kings,  and  the  remains  of  the  Dane  John  at  Canterbuiy 
(with  the  entrenchments  which  have  been  so  interfered  with  by  the 
railway  works)  were  a  type  of  a  fortified  mound  like  that  of  Devizes. 
I  use  the  word  fortified  mound  advisedly,  for  there  are  mounds 
existing,  which,  though  used  for  interment,  were  like  those  of 
Beowulf,  erected  also  as  landmarks — posts  of  observation  or  speculi. 
Many  of  you  will  doubtless  recollect  that  our  late  treasurer,  Mr. 
Gordon  Hills,  had  a  theory  that  many,  if  not  all  these  were  either 
of  Roman  construction,  or  had  been  adapted  by  that  people  for  the 
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purpose  of  a  general  survey  of  the  country,  though  many  of  these 
simple  mounds  or  tumuli  are  found  in  low-lying  situations  where 
they  would  haye  been  of  little  use  for  such  a  purpose.    The  fortified 
moand  was  different  from  these,  though  some  of  them  had  a  slight 
rampart  round  their  base.    The  fortified  mound  had  not  only  a 
vallam  and  agger,  of   various  extent,  but  had  other  earthworks 
aroond  them  which  show  that  they  were  intended  for  habitation^ 
for  tiie  residence  of  a  number  of  people,  and  that  means  were  pro- 
vided for  defence  against  marauders.      There  are  other  mounds 
freqaently  of  large  size  which   were  erected  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
with  a  view  first  of  indicating  a  ford,  and  subsequently  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  river  against  a  hostile  foe.     There  are  also  smaller 
ones  which  were  used,  even  in  mediseval  times,  as  the  residence  of 
the  local  St.  Christopher,  whose  business  it  was,  as  shown  in  the 
earliest  dated  woodcuts,  to  guide  people  across  the  river  and  to  in- 
dicate the  ford  at  night  by  means  of  a  lantern.     It  is  somewhat 
carious  that  whilst  many  of  these  mounds  and  the  adjacent  sites 
were  formed  into  Roman  stations  and  medisBval  castles,  they  were 
not  always  used,  as  at  Devizes,  for  the  substructure  of  a  donjon  or 
keep.     Two  or  three  very  familiar  instances  occur  to  me.     At 
I^icester  the  Rata  Coritani  of  the  Itineraries,  the  mound  is  situated 
on  the  river  side,  within  the  Roman  boundary,  and  also  within  the 
Norman  castle  precincts,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  there  ever  having 
heen  a  building  upon  it.     At  Warwick,  the  mound  attributed  to 
Ethelfleda  in  the  tenth  century  has  the  remains  only  of  some  four- 
teenth century  masonry  on  it.    It  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Avon. 
It  marks  a  ford,  but  neither  the  De  Newburghs,  nor  their  Norman 
descendants,  seem  to  have  erected  any  building— certainly  not  a  keep 
— npon  it.     At  Canterbury  the  Norman  keep  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Dane  John,  and  instances  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent, 
bat  they  tend  to  show  that  a  mound,  even  if  existing  at  the  time, 
was  by  no  means  a  necessity  of  Norman  fortification.     I  need  only 
mention  Worcester,  the  city  which  at  present  is  my  home ;  there 
the  mound  was  by  the  side  of  the  river.     It  was  wholly  artificial, 
and  when  it  was  removed  a  few  years  since  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
lAediaval  relics  were  found,  most  of  which  have  been  figured;  but 
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the  most  remarkable  discovery  was  not  that  the  mound  was  com- 
posed of  gravel  from  the  adjacent  Severn,  but  that  it  was  thrown 
up  at  a  time  when  the  tide  flowed  past  Worcester,  for  it  contained 
the  remains  of  shells  that  are  not  now  found  in  the  Severn  save 
where  the  tide  aflfects  it.  There  are  also  mounds  and  '^  lowes  "  which 
were  the  meeting  places  of  the  earlier  tribes,  and  subsequentlj  of 
the  inhabitants  in  Saxon  times.  On  Martinmas  morning,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  hundred  of  Knightlow 
in  the  county  of  Warwick  assemble  at  the  site  of  the  old  mound  to 
pay  their  wrath  money,  and  Dagdale  has  preserved  the  proceedings 
of  the  Saxon  mote  which  was  held  at  Molslow  Hill  in  the  same 
county,  which  took  place  in  mediaeval  times.  These,  though  used 
by  the  people  under  Saxon  rule,  were  earlier  in  construction,  and 
were  not  the  work  of  that  timber-working,  tree-felling  Nimrodic 
race.  Fortified  mounds  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  for  this  purpose, 
though  it  is  possible  that  Silbury  may  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
national  Tynwald  like  those  which  periodically  take  place  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  when  the  new  laws  are  proclaimed  to  the  people.  Fortified 
mounds,  though  of  varying  sizes  and  of  several  types,  have  many 
features  in  common.  Though  the  exigences  of  site  and  of  the  people 
who  built  them  might  vary  somewhat  there  is  not  one  of  the  many 
scores  I  have  visited  which  does  not  present  the  same  general 
features.  There  is  the  mound,  sometimes  natural^  sometimes  arti- 
ficial, and  sometimes  a  oompound  of  both,  like  the  mound  of  Devijees; 
adapted  and  altered  by  the  military  architect,  who  surrounds  it  first 
by  a  ditch,  then  by  a  vallum  or  valla,  each  of  them  in  turn  being 
strengthened  by  pallisades  and  stockades,  and  then,  if  the  area  is 
not  large  enough  a  further  area  is  added  to  form  a  coorCjard  or 
"  faha  M'  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  young  men  could 
exercise  and  into  which  the  cattle  could  be  driven  in  case  of  attack 
or  for  safety  at  night.  There  is  another  feature  which  is  seldom 
neglected  or  overleoked.  Means  of  retreat  must  be  found  as  well  as 
oi  defence,  and  one  feature  of  this  kind  I  have  noted  in  so  many 
that  it  may  be  said  generally  to  comprise  all.  If  we  take  the  mound 
to  be  the  citadel  of  the  entrenchment,  for  it  is  placed  on  the  strongest 
position  possible,  so  that  the  outworks  are  sure  to  be  attacked  first 
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—if  the  defenders  are  beaten  they  can  retreat  to  the  stronghold, 
and  if  still  hardly  pressed,  they  take  advantage  of  the  night  to 
escape  by  a  path  known  only  to  themselves  into  the  neighbouring 
marsh,  bog,  forest,  or  ford,  where  strangers  and  heavily-armed  troops 
coald  not  and  dare  not  follow  them.     I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
small  bat  typical  illustration  of  these  features.     It  has  never  been 
described.    It  is  situated  at  Kineton  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
within  the  lines  occupied  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  at  the  Battle 
of  Edge-hill.     The  mound  is  entirely  artificial^  and  not  more  than 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  across  the  top.     The  mound  itself  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  ditch,  which  is  partly 
sorroimded  by  a  rampart  similar  to  the  one  depicted  before  you. 
Ilie  mound  is  further  enclosed  in  the  horns  of  two  overlapping 
lanettes  defended  by  fosses,  and  beyond  these  are  the  remains  of  a 
Blight  embankment  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  cattle  and  domestic 
animals  of  so  small  an  establishment.     It  is  situated  on  the  fork  of 
a  small  river,  hence  its  name  Kyndun,  corrupted  into  Kineton  or 
Kington.    To  the  north  was  the  burial  place  of  the  chiefbains,  and 
from  which  have  been  exhumed  British  urns,  pottery,  and  signs  of 
cremation.     The  present  town  lies  away  to  the  south  between  this 
fortified  position  and  the  steep  oolitic  bluffs  known  as  the  Edge-hills, 
and  which  form  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Red  Horse.     Seccington, 
which  was  the  site  of  a  Mercian  battle,  is  of  a  larger  but  similar 
construction  to  this,  and  Brinklow,  which  I  alluded  to  on  Wednesday 
as  being  situated  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Fosse  Roman  way,  which 
diverges  to  avoid  it,  is  another  instance.     There  are  present,  doubt- 
less, many  of  the  Associates  who  stood  with  me  on  the  Castle  Hill 
at  Hnddeisfield,  during  the  Sheffield  Congress,  who  will  recognize 
in  the  hill  fortress  of  the  Brigantes  this  feature,  which  is  very 
marked.    In  cases  where  the  mound  was  large  enough  it  was  seen 
simply  but  elaborately  fortified  by  a  series  of  over- lapping  ramparts 
and  extensive  fosses  like  old  Oswestry,  or  by  linchets  as  in  the  hour- 
glass fortifications  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon — ^the  great  border 
stronghold  of  the  Silures.     That  your  hill  side  was  fortified  in  this 
manner,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  when  the  dawn  of  written  history 
^ktfowB  its  light  o'er  this  land.     There  was  a  forest  on  one  side  and 
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a  marsh  on  the  other^  whilst  far  off  were  the  bleak  and  breezy  downs, 
when  the  Roman  legions  came  upon  the  scene.     We  know  that 
Vespasian^  accompanied  by  his  son  Titas,  after  subduing  the  Attre- 
battii  pursued  his  way  westward  to  encounter  the  Belgae  and  the 
Durotriges,  whose  territory  lay  between  his  troops  and  the  coveted 
land  of  tin — ^in  the  country  of  the  Damnoni.     We  have  a  picture  of 
him  and  his  troops  struggling  through  the  tangled  forest,  harrassed 
now  by  petty  skirmishes  as  well  as  by  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
We  know  that  when  he  emerged  from  these  difficulties  he  found 
a  broad  open  expansive  country — a  rolling  grassy  country — inter- 
sected by  deep  valleys.     The  hills  bristled  with  earthworks,  of  tbe 
most  formidable  kind,  and  there  are  evidences  that  many  of  these 
bad  to  be  stormed  ere  the  Roman  legions  could  pursue  their  vic- 
torious march  westwards.     We  may  fairly  surmise  that  during  this 
march  he  came  across  the  great  oppidum  of  Devizes,  and  from  the 
remains  found,  it  would  appear  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  over 
which  he  and  his  son  afterwards  ruled  occupied  this  spot,  and  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  it  remained  in  their  possession — a 
strong  and  defensive  post.     This  occupation  of  a  British  post  was 
not  uncommon.    We  find  a  Roman  castrum  in  a  comer  of  Hodhill  in 
Dorsetshire.     The  4*amp  at  Oldbury  on  the  Watling  street-way  has 
been  transformed  into  a  Roman  summer  camp,  and  a  score  of  other 
instances  might  be  adduced.     During  the  subsequent  time  the  forests 
which  impeded  the  Roman  legions  disappeared.     They  had  sheltered 
Alfred,  and  the  chalky  cliSs  which  had  witnessed  his  crowning 
victory,  instead  of  being  the  boundary  of  the  wild  woodland,  now 
fringe  smiling  cornfields,  fertile  pastures  and  clustering  orchards, 
whilst  bearing  on  their  proud  and  heaving  bosoms  the  insignia  under 
which  he  fought  and  conquered.     For  five  hundred  long  years  the 
history  of  Devizes  and  its  castle  is  a  blank.     A  few  pieces  of  black 
pottery,  a  buckle  or  two,  and  a  vague  rumour  that  a  fortress  waa 
still  maintained  on  the  heights  is  all  we  know.    The  Saxon  had 
conquered  the  Romano-British,  and  in  their  turn  they  had  to  fight 
for  the  land  they  had  won  and  made  their  own.     There  are  no  oat- 
ward  signs  visible  of  Saxon  occupation ;  no  little  causeway  of  herring- 
bone work  such  as  Etkelfleda  left  behind  her  whea  she  fortified  the 
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moand  at  Tamworth ;  but  the  remains  above  have  a  strange  simi- 
larity to  the  Norman  Castle  which  the  Marmions  built  on  that 
famous  site.    At  the  first  glance  at  the  Castle  of  Devizes  as  it  stands, 
its  marvellously  strong  position  strikes  even  the  unprofessional  eye. 
Its  ste^  mounds,  deep  ditch,  the  strength  of  its  outwaid  rampart^ 
and  the  mighty  slopes  that  form  the  glacis  beyond,  show  that  nature 
had  assisted  art  in  making  it  impregnable  in  days  when  gunpowder 
was  not.     When  we  come  to  examine  it  in  detail,  and  with  the 
evidences  revealed  by  the  spade,  we  can  see  that  its  strength  was 
not  overrated  by  the  historians  who  first  recorded  its  existence.    We 
ue  told  that  the  Castle  of  Devizes  owes  its  existence  to  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of  Henry  the 
First,  and  we  find  it  mentioned  by  contemporaneous  and  successive 
writers  as  ''the  most  splendid  fortress  in  Europe;''    but  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  the  only  description  of  the  castle  is  that  g^ven  by 
Leland,  and  the  indications  of  repairs  enumerated  in  the  Close  Bolls* 
We  knoWj  however,  the  general  plan  of  a  Norman  Castle,  to  have 
bat  little  difficulty  in  describing  it.     Norman  keeps  were  of  more 
than  one  kind.     When  situated  on  low-lying  ground,  the  site  was 
fixed  so  that  its  water  defences  should  be  extensive  and  complete. 
The  keeps,  in  these  instances,  were  almost  univerally  square  or 
rectangular,  with  square  turrets  on  each  corner,  more  or  less  pro- 
minent.    The  set-off  was  prominent  and  sharp,  and  so  arranged 
that  a  missile  from  above  would  rebound  on  the  heads  or  breasts  of 
the  assailants.     The  basement  story  was  devoted  to  military  stores 
and  was  barely  lighted.      The  ground-floor  between  the  towers 
formed  the  common  hall  and  garrison  room,  and  above  it  was  the 
^reat  chamber  of  the  lord.     The  entrance  to  the  keep  in  the  early 
castles  was  by  a  staircase  in  what  is  termed  a  fore  building,  and 
which  may  yet  be  seen  in  Rochester,  and  it  was  so  arranged  that 
only  one  or  two  persons  could  enter  abreast,  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
dgfended.     In  one  comer  turret  the  well  was  generally  situated, 
which  communicated  with  the  second  floor ;  in  the  opposite  turret 
was  the  gaiderobe  and  rubbish  receptacles,  and  the  other  turrets 
were  devoted  to  staircases,  one  being  reserved  for  the  lord  and  his 
famfly,  and  the  other  for  the  garrison.    The  windows  on  the  lower 
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stories  were  simply  loops  deeply  splayed  inwards,  and  were  onglazed. 
They  were  usually  supplied  with  leathern  curtains  or  mantelets, 
which  could  be  removed  at  will  in  times  of  peace.     The  pan»pet, 
which  was  of  slight  projection,  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  hoarding 
and  brallish  which  preceded  the  machecoulis.     The  keep  walls  were 
of  immense  thickness,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  picture  of  inert 
rude  strength.     The  enclosure  in  which   it  stood  was  divided  into 
two  courts  or  baileys — ^the  inner  and   the  outer — the  walls  were 
strengthened  by  towers  and  mural  bastions,  and  the  entrance  was 
guarded  by  a  smaller  but  exceeding  strong  out-work,  sometimes 
double  bastions,  and  moated,  connected  by  drawbridges,  and  defended 
by  massive  gates  and  iron  portcullises.     These  again  were  connected 
with  the  castle  enclosure  by  a  drawbridge,  which  was  guarded  on 
either  side  by  strong  towers,  and  between  these  towers  was  a  species 
of  gallery  or  bretache,  which  overhung  the  bridge  and  enabled  the 
defenders  to  pour  melted  lead,  and  cast  other  missiles  on  the  assailants, 
if  they  got  so  far.     The  fosse  or  ditch  was  wet  or  dry  according  to 
circumstances,  and  sometimes  wet  only  at  the  barbican  entrance, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  here.     The  various  towers  and 
gatehouses  were  separate  and  complete  fortresses  in  themselves,  and 
were  usually  known  by  the  names  of  the  knights,  who  were  bound 
by  virtue  of  the  tenure  on  which  they  held  these  lands  to  defend 
them.     We  have  a  list  of  these  knights  preserved  in  connection 
with  Devizes  Castle.     A  chapel  was  invariably  provided,  and  there 
were  usually  one  or  two  postern  or  little  g^tes,  which  led  to  the 
water  or  fishponds,  and  were  sometimes  used  as  sallyports.    It  is 
usual  in  visiting  a  castle  that  has  been  '^  slighted  "  or  otherwise  gone 
to  ruin  to  enquire  for  these  main  features,  for  though  altered  ac- 
cording to  the  varied  fashion,  or  by  improvements  which  experience 
dictated,  the  main   features  remained.      The  Castle  of  Devizes 
presents  some  features  which  differ  from  many  castles.    When  Bishop 
Roger  began  to  build  his  castle  he  first  built  a  strong  outer  wall 
along  the  edge  of  the  rampart,  which  must  have  existed  before  his 
time  or  it  would  not  have  borne  the  foundations.     He  placed  towers 
at  the  corners,  and  he  provided  for  a  sally  port  opposite  the  well 
which  lies  between  the  town  ditch  and  the  wall  where  Mr.  Leaches 
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kitchen  garden  now  stands.     His  skilled  military  workmen  found 
probably  outside  these  entrenchments  a  rampart  at  some  distance  in 
the  park^  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  villeins  and  serfs  of  the 
SaxoQ  thane,  who  held  it.    This  was  the  weak  side  of  the  defences. 
A  ditch  of  great  depth  was  cut  now  or  a  century  lateri  when  John 
Marachal  was  governor,  through  the  Bear  yard,  at  the  back  of  the 
Crown  inn,  and  so  on  to  the  westward,  until  the  natural  features  of 
the  ground  joined  it  with  the  castle  ditch.     On  the  other  side  i% 
terminated  over  the  railway.     This  piece  of  ground  was  walled  and 
torretted  and  gated  until  no  hostile  force  could  possibly  pass  to  the 
castle  without  the  permission  of  the  garrison.    The  position  was 
thus  secured,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mound  the  castle  proper,  and 
the  domestic  buildings,  with  the  gate-houses,  were  then  erected* 
Inland  thus  describes  it — "  There  is  a  castle  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  stately  advanced  upon  an  high  ground,  defended  partly  by 
nature  and  partly  with  dykes,  the  earth  whereof  is  cast  up  aslope^ 
uid  that  of  a  great  height,  for  the  defence  of  the  wall.    This  castle 
was  made  in  Henry  the  First^s  days  by  one  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
huiy,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  to  the  King.     Such  a  piece  of 
castle  work,  so  costly  and  strong,  was  never  afore  set  up  by  any 
bishop  in  England.     The  keep  or  donjon,  set  upon  an  hill  cast  up  by 
hand,  is  a  piece  of  work  of  incredible  cost.     There  appears  in  the 
gate  of  it  six  or  seven  places  for  portculleses,  and   much  goodly 
building  was  in  it.     It  is  now  (1540-154i2)  in  ruins;  and  part  of 
the  front  of  the  towers  of  the  gate  of  the  keep,  and  the  chapel  in 
A  were  carried  full  unprofitably,   into  the   building  of  Master 
Sajnton^s  house  at  Bromham,  scant  three  miles.'' 

Mr.  BuBGB3S  then,  by  means  of  two  plans  of  the  castle,  which 
he  had  prepared  from  the  description  given  by  Leland,  pointed  out 
to  the  audience  its  several  features  as  they  had  probably  from  time 
^  time  been  introduced  and  modified. 

^6  Chaismah  (Lord  Nelson)  having  thanked  Mr.  Burgess  for 
^  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  castle,  and  more  par- 
bcalarly  his  explanatory  references  to  other  earthworths,  said  it 
Vpeared  to  him  that  the  matter  which  had  been  brought  before 
them,  by  a  gentleman  so  well  acquainted  with  old  castles  and 
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earth-works,  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  futare 
history  of  the  place.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Burgess  that  the  old 
entrance  was  probably  by  Castle  Lane,  and  that  opinion  coincided 
with  the  lines  laid  down  by  Leland, 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  CuNNiNGTOir,  Lord  Nblboh  said  he 
regretted  that  Mr.  Burgess  had  not  been  with  them  at  Vespasian's 
Camp,  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  very  similar  to  Bratton  Castle. 
On  the  previous  day  he  had  walked  with  Mr.  Meek  across  the 
ground  which  belonged  to  Old  Park  by  the  side  of  a  very  deep 
ditch.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  out  so  far 
or  not?  On  Mr.  Burgess  replying  that  he  had  not  seen  it.  Lord 
Nelson  added  that  it  went  down  the  green  lane  and  partly  sur- 
rounded Mrs.  Smith's  property,  and  he  believed  that  ground  bad 
always  been  granted  along  with  the  castle,  as  a  dowry,  in  olden 
times,  to  the  Queens  of  England,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Smith  as  to 
the  connection  of  the  Old  Park  ditch  with  the  castle. 

The  Bev.  A.  C.  Smith  said  that  it  had  always  been  considered  as 
the  castle  ditch;  and  the  Old  Park  estate  as  the  "  chase ''  belonging 
to  the  castle :  the  ditch  in  question  is  not  only  very  broad  and  deep, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is,  even  in  the  driest  summers,  filled 
with  water,  which  has  supplied  cattle  in  times  of  drought,  when  aU 
the  ponds  of  the  neighbourhood  are  dry.  One  particular  spot  in 
this  ditch  is  known  as  the  "  Deer's  Leap,''  probably  from  some  tra- 
ditional tale  of  olden  time. 

This  raised  the  question  as  to  where  the  fish-pond  and  mill  were 
situated.  There  must  have  been  a  fish-pond :  a  fish-pond  was  almost 
a  necessity ;  and  also  a  mill,  and  as  a  wind-mill  was  out  of  the 
question,  there  must  have  been  a  water  supply  for  that  purpose. 
Could  it  be  shown  that  the  old  town  ditches  were  represented  by  a 
running  stream  sufiicient  to  turn  a  water  mill  ? 

Mr.  CuNNiNGTON  Said  he  was  strongly  of  opinion,  and  had  been 
for  many  years,  that  the  valley  below  was  dammed  across,  and  pro- 
bably sufficient  water  was  retained  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fish. 
Certainly  there  was  more  than  a  morass  there,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  sheet  of  water  of  some  size.  When  the  railway  was  being  con- 
structed, and  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  were  being  dug  oat,  the 
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groand  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  was  just  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  that  would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  pond,  and 
contained,  what  to  his  mind  was  conclusive,  namely,  fresh  water 
shells,  SQch  as  were  now  found  in  g^reat  abundance  in  Drew's  Pond. 
His  impression  was  that  this  sheet  of  water  might  have  been  as 
large  as  Drew^s  Pond.  There  might  have  been  a  windmill  on  the 
castle  mound  at  the  time  the  place  was  occupied  as  a  castle,  and 
many  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  were  two  wind- 
mills there  nsed  for  grinding  snuff  during  the  past  century. 

Mr.  B&ocK  said  there  was  an  old  plan  of  the  castle  which  showed 
the  contour  of  the  borough,  and  another  plan,  of  later  date,  showing 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  parishes  as  at  present ;  and  if  they  followed 
the  lines  of  the  valley  and  of  the  ancient  watercourse,  such  as  Mr. 
Bargess  had  been  describing,  they  would  find  about  midway  a  little 
qoadrangalar  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  watercourse,  which  would 
give  Mr.  Burgess  an  extremely  good  place  for  his  mill ;  ^  and  if  they 
sapposed  that  below  that  again  there  was  an  embankment,  as  Mr. 
Connington  had  said,  they  would  get  motive  power  sufficient  for 
the  mill,  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  castle  generally.  He  was 
glad  that  Mr.  Burgess  and  himself  were  both  agreed  as  to  the 
building  which  many  people  had  supposed  to  be  the  keep.  They 
agreed  pretty  nearly  as  to  the  site.  As  to  the  shape  of  it  they 
differed.  He  could  not  think  it  was  square,  but  round  or  octagonal 
or  acme  other  form,  but  not  square.  It  was  misleading  to  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  line  that  all  Norman  keeps  were  quadrangular,  for 
BQch  was  by  no  means  the  case. 


'  The  litUe  quadrangular  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wateroourse,  lies  in  the 
^BoAsi  of  s  line  of  water-meadows  on  the  Old  Park  estate  :  it  was  generally  known 
as  the  "  Keeper  8  Lodge  "  from  lack  of  any  better  information  as  to  its  origin, 
though  why  a  keeper's  cottage  should  be  thus  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad 
>u)at,  like  a  moated  grange,  was  not  so  apparent.  Henceforth  it  would  be  known 
M  the  "  Castle  Mill,"  its  true  origin  being  in  all  probability  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Burgess.    [Ed.] 
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(Bcftd  upon  the  omsiUhi  of  tlia  Tisit  of  the  Brttiah  AiehiMlogieftl  AaioeiatioB,  Aognt,  IMOi] 


|HERE  is  yeiy  little  of  aichsBological  or  architectaral  interest 
to  be  found  in  our  Church  and  village.  The  Church,  indeed, 
is  an  example — daily  becoming  more  rare— of  an  nnrestored  Church ; 
and  may  be  regarded  by  some  with  interest  on  that  account ;  as  tiie 
fabric  tells  something  of  its  own  history.  That  history  may  be  traced 
out  by  others  more  competent  than  myself.  I  would  simply  call  at- 
tention to  the  factj  that  there  were  considerable  additions  made  to 
the  original  Early  English  structure  in  the  sixteenth  eentoiy,  to 
which  period  the  square-headed  Perpendicular  windows  belong. 
The  narrow  aisles,  included  with  the  nave  under  a  single  roof,  have 
been  pointed  out  as  unusual;  and  the  little  flying  buttress  in  the 
north  aisle  is  a  pretty  contrivance.  I  cannot,  however,  suppose  that 
the  original  plan  of  the  nave  followed  its  present  lines;  but  should 
rather  judge  that,  at  any  rate  on  the  north,  the  aisle  was  wider.  I 
am  led  to  this  supposition  by  the  fact  that  foundations  of  an  outer 
wall  were  discovered  when  the  present  vestry  was  built. 

If  a  wider  aisle  existed  on  the  south,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  position  of  the  porch,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was 
moved  by  the  sixteenth  century  workers,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  square-headed  windows  there  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church. 

They  also  lengthened  the  chancel  to  its  present  proportions,  which 
are  somewhat  irregular  in  relation  to  the  nave,  which  is  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  They  must  have  moved  the  priests'  door  further  east, 
and  replaced  it  by  the  not  very  beautiful  square  window — ^prohably 
subjected  to  after-treatment  at  the  hands  of  churchwardens — ^which 
now  too  intensely  illumines  that  part  of  the  building.  The  ongin^ 
size  of  the  chancel  may  be  approximately  made  out  from  the  outside ; 
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indeed  the  line  of  junction  between  the  old  and  new  work  maj  be 

traced  in  the  plaister  inside ;   showing  that  it  extended  somewhat 

bqrond  the  large  pointed  window  on  the  north. 
I  mast  call  yonr  attention  to  the  early  grisaille  glass  which  has 
been  inserted,  without  reference  to  pattern,  in  the  eastern- 
most window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.    Ton 
will  have  doubtless  noticed  as  you  entered,  the  holy-water 

|Zl  stoup  and  the  bracket  above  the  door^  which  might 

Bnpp<»t  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  our  patron  saint.  The 
steps  leading  to  the  rood«loft  are  visible  from  the  north 
^■^  aisle. 


^^  Of  monuments  we  have  none  of  any  interest.   Poulshot 

w.^         has  not  beat  favoured  as  the  residence  of  any  of  the 

^jif  A     great  of  the  earth.    Many  of  its  rectors  have  been  non- 

J     resident,  and,   with  some  exceptions,  their  bones  rest 

^^  ^  elsewhere.  The  small  brass  plate  <m  the  altar  step  is 
curious  for  its  punning  inscription  to  one  who  was 
''  White  in  vertues  as  in  name ; '' — not  a  very  interesting 
person.  The  dole  stone  near  the  porch  closely  resembles 
one  at  Potteme,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  monument  o£ 
tiie  connection  which  once  existed  between  the  two 
parishes. 

We  boast  an  archsBological  puzale  in  the  inscription 
iqpon  the  first  of  our  three  bells;  the  oldest,  and  the 
purest  in  tone  of  the  iliree.  The  others  bear  the  date 
1606,  and  the  simple  inscriptions,  ''Serve  Ood,''and 
''  Prayse  God,''  with  the  initials  of  the  well-known  John 
Wallis,  of  Salisbury.  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  a 
rubbing  of  the  inscription  on  the  first,  which  is  in  black 
letter,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  Mr.  Lukis  cannot  be  correct.     He  reads 

Itta         it : — " Sane :  ifi   Johannes  :  Xpc.''      The  rubbings  are 

(«9|  indistinct,  as  I  had  to  work  in  a  great  measure  blindly; 
and  the  letters  and  parts  of  letters  do  not  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  The  small  Maltese  cross  would  indicate 
the  space  between  the  banning  and  ending  of  the  legend; 
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and  I  cannot  myself  claim  for  the  inscriptioQ  more  than  the  name 
or  sign  manaal  of  the  bell-founder.  The  words  of  the  iDBcripiioa 
are  separated  by  long  intervals^  and  appear — as  near  as  can  be  given 
•—as  on  the  preceding  page. 

I  submit  our  paten  and  chalice  for  inspection.  The  cover  of  the 
chalice  bears  the  date  1576.  I  should  be  glad  to  think  the  chalice 
to  be  of  the  same  age.  The  comparatively  modem  ornament^  IHS 
within  rays^  engraved  on  it^  may  be  a  recent  addition. 

The  paten  bears  a  name^  dear  to  lovers  of  "  the  gentle  craft/' 
Isaac  Walton — son,  however,  of  "  Piscator," — Elector  of  this 
parish  from  1681.  The  name  of  John  Squire  appears  in  the  regis- 
ters next  to  his  in  17S0,  but  the  handwriting  changes  at  1720,  and 
again  at  1724.  It  cannot  be  proved,  therefore,  from  the  registers 
when  his  incumbency  ceased.  He  certainly  was  not  buried  here. 
This  Isaac  Walton's  mother  was  sister  to  Bishop  Ken,  the  non-juring 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  When  the  Bishop  was  residing  at 
Longleat,  where  he  found  a  home,  he  frequently  visited  his  nephew 
in  the  rectory  here;  and  in  170S  he  was  in  some  peril,  owing  to  the 
displacement  of  a  beam  during  the  great  storm  which  swept  over 
the  country  in  that  year.  The  same  storm  wrecked  the  palace  at 
Wells,  and  Bishop  Kidder,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  from 
which  Ken  had  been  ejected,  perished  in  the  ruins.  As  we  have  no 
historical  interest  attaching  to  the  place,  I  cling  with  some  satis- 
faction to  this  fact  of  the  residence  of  the  good  Bishop  in  this  parish, 
and  to  the  thought  that  he  must  have  worshipped  in  this  Church. 

Our  registen  date  from  1627,  and  are  merely  the  hum-drum  un- 
broken record  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  diversified  here 
and  there  by  the  occurrence  of  such  strange  names  as  Jerusha, 
Ishkah  (?  Issaohar),  Grecion,  Merriel,  Angfel,  Unity,  and — ^the 
parents  must  have  had  some  spite  against  their  son — Ahab. 

There  is  one  scrap  of  traditional  interest  of  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  make  something.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Waylen's  History  of 
Devizes,  I  suppose  on  good  authority,  that  King  Edward  I.,  once, 
if  not  oftener,  dated  from  Paul's  holte,  as  the  name  was  originally 
read.  This  would  indicate  the  presence  of  a  bunting  lodge  or  some 
auoh  building,  where  Majesty  might  be  entertained.      The  only 
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possible  indication  of  dach  a  place  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  behind 
the  Church  farm,  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  moat,  and  where 
wrought  stones  have  been  dog  up.  If,  however,  we  may  not  boast 
of  the  former  presence  of  Royalty,  we  have  the  present  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  we  have  been  considered  worthy  of  a  visit  by  so  learned 
and  honoored  a  body  as  the  British  ArchsBological  Association. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  rubbings  of  the  inscription  on 
the  first  beU  have  been  submitted  to  the  author  of  "  Church  BeUs 
in  Sussex,''  who  is  an  expert  in  such  matters.  He  explains  it 
"Johannes  Xpe  (for  Xpi)  Care/'  He  says, ''  It  is  a  very  common 
inscription  on  bells  dedicated  to  St.  John ;  and,  like  many  othersj 
contains  an  error — ^giving  an  (  for  an  !•  '  O  John  beloved  of  Christ ' 
would  be  the  expected  inscription  on  bells  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
The  date  would  be  Henry  VII.  or  early  Henry  VIII.  There  was 
a  bell-founder  at  the  above  epoch  at  Salisbury ;  but,  barring  the 
X  of  Xpe,  the  letters  look  like  those  of  the  usual  London  type." 
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Canon  of  S4nun  and  Ticar  of  Bradford-on-Avon. 

[MONO  churchmen  in  England  of  the  eleventh  century  there 
was  no  one  better  known  or  more  esteemed  than  Osmund^ 
who^  m  the  year  1078,  became  Bishop  of  Sarum.  His  diocese^ 
uniting  in  itself  the  two  older  ones  of  Bamsbury  and  Sherborne, 
was  by  no  means  of  small  extent,  for  it  comprised  what  we  now 
call  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Dorset.  Without  entering 
on  the  doubtful  question  whether  he  were  Earl  of  Dorset,  we 
know  that  he  was  of  exalted  position  in  Normandy,  his  native 
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Country,  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Conqueror  by  ties  of 
affinity^  and  was  employed  by  him  in  high  and  important  offices.  He 
hadj  therefore,  special  opportunities  for  carrying  out,  at  all  cTents 
in  the  church  which  he  ruled,  any  improvement  that  might  be 
necessary,  either  in  its  liturgical  forms,  or  its  outward  ritual. 

That  some  such  change  was  needed,  in  the  direction  of  greater 
uniformity  in  the  church  in  England,  must  have  been  generally 
admitted.  In  different  dioceses  there  were  no  inconsiderable  yaria- 
tions ;  and  during  the  tenth  century  these  increased  greatly ;  each 
bishop  directing  such  obsenninces  as  he  judged  best  to  be  used  in 
his  own  diocese.  Of  course  in  the  eucharistic  office,  or  ''  Ctoon  of 
the  Mass,''  the  e9$entiaU  of  the  service  were  uniformly  observed; 
yet  even  here  there  were  variations  of  moire  or  less  importance. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  accession  of  Osmund  to  the  see 
of  Sarum  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  effecting  a  greater  uniformity 
in  ritual  observances.  The  whole  land  was  now  fully  subordinated 
under  one  head,  and  so  facilities  for  intercourse  were  naturally  in- 
creased. It  was  at  Old  Sarum,  in  the  year  1086,  that  the  king  met 
his  ''  witan,''  and  where  all  the  landowners,  that  were  of  any  account 
over  all  England,  submitted  themselves  to  him  and  swore  to  him 
oaths  of  fealty,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other 
men.  (Chron.  Sax.  A^  1086.)  It  was  not  unfitting,  that  from 
Old  Sarum  should  proceed  that  ritual ''  use  "  which  should  do  some- 
thing at  all  events  towards  welding  together  as  one  the  varioui 
dioceses  throughout  England.  Moreover  the  high  position  and 
acknowledged  influence  of  Osmund — Ae  valuable  help  he  obtained 
in  his  work  from  the  band  of  canons  whom  he  associated  with  him- 
self, who  are  said  to  have  been  famed  not  only  for  their  skill  in 
music  but  for  their  learning  generally-^Malmesbury  speaks  of  the 
''  canonic(mim  claritas  cantibus  et  literaturft  juxta  nobilium  ''—all 
tended  to  make  that  work  a  successful  one,  and  to  g^in  a  ready 
acceptance  for,  what  has  been  usually  termed,  the ''  Use  of  Sarum," 
in  other  dioceses  besides  his  own. 

It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  Osmund's  work 
was  not  an  original  one;  the  arrangements  in  part  may  be  so  des- 
cribed, but,  as  a  whole^  the  work  was  a  congtilatian  &om  ancient 
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soarces.  The  gciod  bishop  invented  or  introdacecl  little  himself; 
what  he  did  was  this — ^to  make  selections  oat  of  the  practices  which 
he  saw  in  use  aroand  him,  and  so  to  arrange  the  sundry  offices  that  his 
dergj,  who  were  both  Norman  and  English^  might  have  one  uniform 
rule  to  guide  them  whilst  discharging  their  various  functions. 
Moreover  the  "  Use  of  ^arum  '*  was  drawn  up,  and  promulgated, 
for  his  own  diocese  only ;  he,  at  least,  had  no  authority  to  do  more 
than  this.  Still,  though  there  were  other  ''  Uses,''  such  as  those  of 
York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln,  the  acceptance  of  the  ^  Use 
of  Saram,''  not  only  in  the  south  of  England,  but  in  other  parts  of 
tiie  kingdom,  is  unquestionable.  We  have  express  testimony  to 
this  fact  by  John  Brompton,  a  Cistercian  and  Abbot  of  Jervaulx,  in 
Yorkshire,  who,  writing  within  one  hundred  years  of  Osmund's  de- 
cease, says — ^''Osmundus  composuit  librum  ordinalem  ecclesiastici 
officii,  quem  '  Consnetudinarium '  vocant,  quo  fer6  nunc  tot&  Angli4, 
WalliA,  utitur,  et  HiberniA." 

l^ese  words  of  John  Brompton,  which  refer  to  some  earlier  copy 

of  Osmund's  work  than  now  exists,  have  led  to  some  confusion.     He 

speaks  of  a  "  liber  ordinalis  "  (=ordinal)  which  be  says  in  bis  time 

—he  flourished  c,  1198 — was  termed  "consnetudinarium"  (=con- 

nietodinary).     It  is  true  that  these  two  terms  are  used' sometimes 

in  a  sense  more  extended  than  their  original  meaning,  and  that,  so 

to  speak,  they  overlap  each  other — at  all  events  a  ''  oonsuetudinary  " 

is  so  employed  as  to  include  an  ''ordinal."    Nevertheless  they  are 

distinct  works — ^in  fact,  in  the  copy  of  the  "  consuetudinary  "  which 

remains  to  us,  we  have  allusions  more  than  once  to  the  ''  ordinal " 

te  a  perfectly  separate  production.    The  "  ordinal "  was  the  book 

which  regulated  the  whole  duty  of  the  canonical  hours,  or,  to  use 

I^ndwood's   words, — *^  Liber  in  quo  ordinatur  modus  dicendi  et 

flolemnizandi  divinum  officium."    The  priest  might  learn  from  it 

what  festivals  he  was  to  observe,  and  the  proper  office  appointed 

tliroaghout  the  year,  at  least  so  far  as  any  changes  were  concerned, 

from  tiie  common  service  of  tbe  day ;  what  lessons  were  to  be  read 

»t  any  given  service ;  wbat  responses^-they  were  formerly  called 

"histories" — ^were  sung;   wliat  commemorations  were  to  be  made 

Jionfig  the  week.    In  truth  it  indicated  mmch  the  same  tilings  and 
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was  only  another  name  for,  the  Directory ;  and  in  the  ''  Ordinale  " 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1488  there  is  a  section  expressly  called 
"  Directorium  Sacerdotum  "  (Rock,  i.,  9) .  The  "  Consuetudinary  " 
dealt,  as  its  name  implies^  with  the  special  customs  of  the  chorchi 
both  as  regards  the  members  of  the  cathedral  body  who  were  severally 
responsible  for  their  performance,  and  the  precise  character  of  the 
observances  themselves.  In  the  '^  ordinal  '^  we  have  precise  direc- 
tions as  to  the  service  itself — in  the  "  consuetudinary/'  instructions 
as  to  the  outward  ceremonies  and  ritual  with  which  it  was  to  b^ 
accompanied.  The  latter  consequently  dealt  with  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  several  members  of  the  cathedral  body,  defining 
accurately  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  and  ex- 
plaining the  part  they  were  to  take  in  celebrating  mass,  or  in  the 
daily  reading  in  the  chapter-house,  or  in  the  ceremonial  observances 
appropriate  to  certain  seasons,  or  in  processions  (no  unimportant 
portion  of  the  worship  of  the  eleventh  and  following  centuries),  or 
in  offices  for  the  dead.  The  precise  character  of  the  Consuetudinary 
will  be  more  evident  when  I  come  presently  to  speak  of  the  headings 
of  its  various  sections.  Meanwhile  I  may  say,  that  the  broad 
distinction  that  may  be  drawn  between  these  two  formularies  may 
be  perhaps  thus  summed  up,  viz,,  that  in  the  ''ordinal''  the  officiating 
ininister  learnt  what  service  was  to  be  carried  out — ^in  the  "consue- 
tudinary," how,  by  whom,  and  with  what  special  outward  forms  it 
was  to  be  accompanied. 

Osmund  compiled  both  an  ''  ordinal "  and  a  ''  consuetudinaiy." 
It  is  of  the  latter—  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  perfect  copy  of 
which  is  still  preserved  among  the  muniments  of  the  Bishop  of  Samm 
— that  I  wish  to  speak.  As  to  the  precise  date  of  this  copy  I  shall 
treat  presently ;  meanwhile  I  may  say  that  this  manuscript,  unique 
and  precious  as  it  is,  must  have  been  copied  or  compiled  from  aa 
older,  and  perhaps  an  original,  one.  There  is  internal  evidence,  as 
will  soon  be  proved,  that  the  manuscript  we  possess  cannot  be  of 
earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth  century,  whereas  among  the  records 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral  we  find  no  small  portion  of  this  same  treatise, 
which  was  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Nonant  (who  would  seem 
probably  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  canon  of  Sarom  from  his 
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arbitration  in  a  dispute  concerning  the  prebend  of  Hustbome),  daring 
his  episcopate  from  1 188— 9 (S^  the  ground- work  of  certain  statutes 
for  the  government  of  the  chapter  of  Lichfield,  and  the  regulation 
of  its  services  and  ritual.  In  fact  Bishop  Hugh  de  Nonant  borrowed 
nnstintedlj  from  '*  the  book  of  Osmund  '' — from  a  copy  which  has 
probably  long  since  perished — not  only  adopting  his  ordinances^  but 
keeping  so  closely  to  the  letter  of  them  as  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
did  little  more  than  copy  verbatim  such  passages  as  he  thought  fit 
to  embody  in  his  own  statutes  for  Lichfield. 

Of  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  "  consuetudinary  "  in  other  dioceses 
besides  Sarum  and  Lichfield  we  have  ample  evidence.  The  *'  use  of 
Samm'^  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  authority  of  the  synod  of 
Cashel  in  the  year  1173;  and  into  Scotland  some  seventy  years 
later.  Amongst  the  acts  of  Gervase,  Bishop  of  St.  David's^  an4 
his  chapter  in  lE^S^  was  one  establishing  the  precentorship  there^  and 
ordaining,  that,  at  all  events  as  regards  two  important '' offices,'* 
they  should  be  carried  out  according  to  the  **  Use  of  Sarum.'' 

The  manuscript  in  which  is  contained  the  oldest  known  copy  of 
the  consuetudinary — and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  quite 
complete — ^forms  the  first  nineteen  folios  of  a  quarto  vellum  codex 
still  preserved  in  the  bishop's  registry.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
filled  with  documents  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  arranged  without 
any  especial  regard  to  chronological  order,  many  of  them  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  prebends  in  the  cathedral ;  and  some  portion 
of  it  being  more  like  a  chapter  register,  containing — though  even 
here  the  account  is  given  in  fragments  suggesting  the  thought  that 
the  leaves  are  wrongly  stitched  up — a  full  narrative  of  the  removal 
of  the  see  from  Old  to  New  Sarum,  and  the  efibrts  made  for  building 
the  new  cathedral.  This  latter  part  is  evidently  from  the  dictation, 
if  not  fifom  the  pen  of  William  de  Wenda,  who  was  Dean  from 
l2i0-57.  We  have  also  in  this  same  volume  an  account  of  the 
visitation  of  the  prebendal  churches  and  estates  by  Dean  William 
de  Wenda,  as  well  as  an  inventory  of  the  "ornamenta^'  of  the 
cathedral  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  volume  itself  is  labelled  outside  "  Y etus  BEOisrauM  j  "  and, 
^  &  heading  to  the  ''Consuetudinary,'^  we  have  ''Tractatus  d^ 
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officiis  ecclesiasticis."  Its  openiog  sentence  at  once  proves  it  to  be 
DO  original  work ;  for  it  says,  that  its  purport  is  to  explain  all  the 
customs  and  usages,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  the ''  persons^"  appointed 
for  the  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  catliedral — as  Bishop  Osmundi 
of  blessed  memory,  founder  of  the  same,  instituted  and  ordained — 
^'Personas  et  eorum  officia,  dignitates,  et  consuetudines,  qoibus 
ecclesia  Sarisbiriensis  ordinatur  et  regitur,  juxta  institutionem  felicis 
memorie  Osmundi  ejusdem  fundatoris  et  episcopi^  presens  tractatoi 
explanat/'  There  are,  moreover,  internal  evidences  which,  apart 
from  the  character  of  the  writing  itself,  enable  us  to  tell  the 
approximate  date  of  the  manuscript.  Thus  in  §  21,  we  have  among 
double  feasts,  Christmas  Day  and  Hne/aur  following  days — ^namely 
the  feasts  of  S.  Stephen,  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  Holy  Innocents, 
and  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury — and  S.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  not 
canonized  till  ihe  year  1173,  some  seventy  years  after  Osmund's 
decease.  And  in  §  56,  the  day  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr  is  expressiy 
named  among  '' Lesser  double  festivals.'^  Moreover  we  have,  in 
§  44,  mention  of  the  festival  of  S.  Michael  in  Monte  Tumba  "  which 
teas  not  appointed  as  a  lesser  holiday  till  the  council  of  Oxford  in 
1222.  So  that,  in  its  present  state,  the  consuetudinary  cannot 
possibly  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  e.  1225. 

But  another  fact  comes  to  our  aid  in  fixing  t^e  data  of  the  mano- 
Bcript  in  question.  A  copy  of  this  same  MS.  was  furnished  for 
the  use  of  S.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  this  same  copy  (which  may  be 
called  almost  a  verbatim  copy),  and  which  is  pronounced  to  be  of 
the  writing  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has,  after  maay  vicissitudes, 
found  its  way  into  the  library  of  the  University  of  CamlNridge. 
Now  the  church  of  S.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  new  modelled,  '^ad 
exemplar  insig^is  ecdesie  Sarum/'  and  erected  into  a  cathednl 
church  by  Henry  de  Loundres,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  from 
1213— 28j  and  who  was  present  at  the  first  consecration  of  such 
portion  of  our  present  cathedral  as  was  then  built^  by  Bishop  Richard 
Poore^  in  1225. 

The  conclusion,  therefore^  to  which  we  come  is  this,  that  whereas 
the  original  MS.^  which  has  perished  or  been  lost^  was  drawn  up  for 
use  in  the  cathedral  at  Old  Sarum,  the  present  MS.,  which  we  still 
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fOBBiUB,  was  copied  from  it  and  possibly  in  some  slight  degree  en* 
hinged,  and  in  any  case  adapted  for  use  in  the  new  cathedral,  which 
was  at  tiie  yety  time  being  gradnally  built.  It  probably  was  the 
work  of  William  de  Wenda,  the  active  Dean,  and  he  was  no  doubt 
assisted  by  Edmund  Rich  (afterwards  S.  Edmund  of  Canterbury), 
who  held  the  dignity  of  Treasurer.  No  one  can  read  §  6,  which 
explains  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Treasurer,  and  details  the  heavy 
chaiges  on  that  dignitary  for  lights  and  other  accessories  of  divine 
worship,  and  recollects  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  prebend  of 
Calne  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  treasurership,  for  the  very 
purpose  that  those  who  held  the  dignity  might  be  able  to  continue 
to  supply  in  the  same  liberal  manner,  as  was  '^ instituted''  by 
Edmund  Rich,  such  lights  and  other  '^  ornaments,''  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  great  man  helped  forward  a  work,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  more  seemly  and  reverent  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

It  is  strange,  that  though  portions  of  the  Old  Register — ^notably 
the  account  of  the  building  of  the  new  cathedral — had  been  printed 
by  Wilkina,  Spelman,  and  others,  no  public  attention  had  been 
edled  to  the  consuetudinary  till  about  seventy  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Hatcher,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  History  of  Salisbury, 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Bishop  Fisher.  It  was  afterwards, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  old  register,  carefully  transcribed  at 
the  cost  of  Bishop  Burgess,  and  that  transcript  is  now  in  the  muni- 
ment room  of  the  cathedral.  The  '^  Consuetudinary "  has  been 
printed  by  Dr.  Rock  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '^  Church  of  our 
Fathers,"  but  that  is  an  expensive  and  scarce  book.  Anyhow 
probably  few  persons,  without  a  translation,  and  sundry  annotations, 
would  be  able  fully  to  understand  it.  There  were  hopes  a  little 
while  ago,  that  one  well  equal  to  the  task — ^namely  the  Recorder  of 
Salisbury,  Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers — would  have  published  an  edition 
of  it :  for  most  certainly  a  MS.  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  directory 
for  the  ritual  of  most  of  the  churches  in  England  up  to  the  Refor- 
mation  must  needs  have  an  interest  beyond  that  which  is  merely 
ttchsological. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  treatise  is  not  quite  complete. 
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Although  in  the  "  Tabulae  "  (or  Tables) ,  in  which  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  various  services,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  be  carried  out,  are  recorded,  there  is  a  note  about  the  '*  three 
nighU  be/ore  EasUr^'  in  subsequent  sections,  where  the  functioDs  to 
be  performed  at  that  especial  period  are  described,  there  is  a  hlani 
from  Maunday  Thursday  till  Easter  Eve.  The  treatise  is  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  at  all  events 
contains,  with  this  exception,  all  that  was  drawn  up  by  Osmund 
himself. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  "Consuetudinary/*  little  more 
can  be  given  than  a  brief  summary.  The  headings  of  its  varions 
sections  are  to  be  found  in  Hatcher's  Salisbury,  p.  715,  though 
without  the  study  of  other  documents  explaining  the  ritual  practices 
and  other  customs  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  not  very  much  can  be 
learnt  intelligibly  from  them.  The  consuetudinary  is  very  carefully 
and  systematically  drawn  up,  and  may,  as  regards  it<s  contents,  be 
divided  into  four  or  five  fairly  distinct  portions,  though  under  each 
there  are  sections  on  subjects  more  or  less  independent,  such  as  the 
daily  reading  in  the  chapter  house— the  incensing  of  the  altar — ^the 
blessing  the  fonts — and  the  rules  as  to  double  and  simple  feasts. 
A  few  matters  shall  be  named  under  the  various  beads  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

I. — The  first  eleven  sections  have  reference  to  the  various 
members  of  the  cathedral  body,  beginning  with  the  *^  Quatuor 
Person©,*'  t.tf.,  the  Dean,  the  Precentor,  the  Chancellor,  and 
Treasurer ;  and  then  of  the  various  canons,  and  the  chief ''  officials,'' 
namely,  of  the  four  Archdeacons  as  officials  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  Sub-Dean,  Sub-Chanter  as  '^ officials"  of  the  cathedral, 
all .  of  whom  had  ''  seats  in  choir,"  though  not  necessarily  * 
''  voice  in  chapter."  The  rights  and  privileges,  together  with  the 
duties  devolving  on  each  of  these  "  Personse,"  as  well  as  on  the 
several  canons,  are  there  explained,  the  residence  required  of  them 
distinctly  set  forth,  and  the  punishments  of  those  who  transgreased 
the  rules  laid  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  sections  relating  to  the  dignity  and 
duties  of  the  Dean,  without  seeing  in  them  the  real  cause  of  the  divorce 
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tbat  has  taken  place  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Mother  Church ; 
which  nevertheless  derives  its  very  name  from  the  "  cathedra  "  of 
the  Bishop  being  in  it.  It  is  true,  that^  throughout  the  **  Consue- 
tudinary/' the  leading  part  in  all  the  services  is  assigned  to  the 
Bishop — even  when  the  Dean  is  directed  to  perform  certain  functions^ 
it  is  almost  invariably  added  '^  unless  the  Bishop  be  presenf — 
nevertheless^  as  is  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  1319 — where  the 
Dean  is  called  the  **  immediate  ordinary " — his  authority  in  the 
cathedral^  and  over  its  members^  **  in  regimine  animarum  et  morum 
correctione,''  was  supreme.  All  causes  relating  to  the  chapter  were 
to  be  heard  by  him  and  to  be  determined  by  him,  with  the  advice 
of  assessors  from  the  capitular  body ;  the  various  '^  canons/'  though 
they  received  '^  institution  "  from  the  Bishop,  obtained  "possession  " 
from  the  Dean ;  he  assigning  them  their  '*  place  in  choir  "  and  their 
"voice  in  chapter.''  The  vicars,  moreover,  were  especially  under 
hiB  jnrisdiction ;  he  admitting  them  on  the  nomination  of  the  several 
canons  whose  vicars  they  might  be,  or,  failing  such  nomination, 
appointing  them  himself.  This  independent  authority  of  the  Dean 
was  reflected  on  his  canons,  for  each  of  them  held  similar  authority 
in  their  several  prebends,  many  of  them  enjoying  **  archidiaconal  ** 
jnrisdiction  in  them.  Moreover  there  is  a  most  important  privilege 
Becnred  to  them  in  the  Consuetudinary,  which  is  thus  expressed : — 
"  Qaod  canonici  in  nullo  episcopo  respondeant  nisi  in  capitulo,  et 
jndicio  capituli  tantum  pareant."  Putting  all  these  things  together, 
even  though  in  formularies  and  other  documents  a  clear  line  seems 
to  be  drawn,  defining  their  several  powers  and  privileges,  one  can 
€asQy  see  how,  without  taking  into  account  the  almost  natural  en- 
croachments of  successive  centuries,  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
over  his  cathedral  came  to  be  regarded  as  less  and  less,  till,  as  Bishop 
Benison  remarked,  though  he  had  '^  extraordinary  jurisdiction  as 
visitor  he  really  seemed  to  have  no  ordinary  jurisdiction  as  bishop." 
Of  course  our  concern  is  not  to  argue  the  matter,  but  simply  to 
give  the  reasons  for  such  a  state  of  things  having  come  to  pass. 
One  iact,  that  of  the  bishop  being  a  canon  of  the  cathedral — more 
than  one  of  them  speaks  of  himself  as  ''con-canonicus" — ^is  every- 
where apparent.    He  was  always  possessed  of  a  distinct  '^  prebend  "•— 
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for  some  centuries  now  it  has  been  that  o{"  Fotteme/'  and  previously 
either  that  of  ''  Major  Pars  Altaris ''  or  "  Horton/' — ^in  virtue  of 
which  he  had  a  special  stall  assigned  to  him^  in  which  he  sat  in  his 
choir-habit  when  not  actually  taking  part  in  any  ^'  office^"  and  which 
gave  him  the  right  of  being  present — a  right  I  conceive  existing  to 
this  day— at  all  meetings  of  chapter.     Special  psalms^  moreover, 
were  assigned  to  the  bishop  as  Prebendary  of  Potterne,  as  to  all  the 
other  canonSy  which  he  was  to  recite  daily^  thus  completely  identify- 
ing him  with  the  cathedral.    Indeed  there  is  one  instance,  in  a  formal 
document,  in  which  this  fact  comes  out  in  a  striking  way.    For 
when,  in  the  year  1892,  during  the  episcopate  of  John  Waltham,  a 
composition  was  entered  into  as  to  his  right  and  mode  of  visitiug 
the  cathedral  body — a  claim  which  had  long  been  resisted — ^itis 
there  directed  that  the  bishop  should  each  day  enter  the  chapter  "ut 
canonicui/'  and  then  if  any  matter  were  brought  before  him  needing 
correction  he  should ''  ut  episcopus ''  enjoin  that  it  should  be  corrected* 
There  is,  I  confess,  to  my  own  mind  something  very  pleasing  in  the 
thought  of  the  bishop,  even  when  acting  as  a  judge,  not  losing  the 
character  of  a  canon^t-an  elder  brother  assisted  by  brethren  deciding 
concerning  some  offending  brethren.     The  same  thought  underlies 
the  very  name  of  the  bishop's  court — called  the  "  Consistory  Court," 
because  his  brother-priests  sal  there  with  him,  "  consilium  episcopi 
contra  hsBreses  et  schismata,''  and  advised  with  him  in  judging  coa- 
ceming  any  matters  that  might  be  brought  before  him.     No  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  office  of  a  bishop  has,  since  the  Beformation,  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  order — before  that  there  was  but  one  order, 
whether  for  bishop  or  priest,  though  the  former  had  his  own  special 
functions  and  precedence,  and  the  office  of  bishop  was  never  one  of 
the  seven  orders — ^has  tended  to  obscure  the  constitutional  rule,  and 
to  bring  out  into  prominence  the  '' iJMva^ia"  of  the  episcopate. 
How  far  this  change  has  been  for  the  peace  of  the  church  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  enquiry  for  this  paper,  the  simple  object  bdng 
to  explain  the  state  of  things  in  olden  days.    When,  however,  the 
non-resident  canons  of  Sarum  as  a  body  laid  their  recommendations 
before  the  present  Cathedral  Commissioners,  in  reply  to  an  invitation 
to  do  soj  they  expressed  their  opinion  that  if  the  canons^  either  as 
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a  bodj^  or  a  certain  number  of  them^  could,  as  in  ancient  times,  be 
again  recognised  as  the  bishop's  special  advisers,  and  a  ''  Court 
Spiritual ''  revived  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  for  at 
all  events  the  first  hearing  of  complaints  against  clergy,  much  un- 
happy litigation  might  possibly  be  saved.  They  may  perhaps  have 
been  wrong  in  the  opinion  they  expressed — they  had,  nevertheless^ 
abundant  precedents  for  the  course  they  suggested. 

IL — ^The  twelfth  section  of  the  Consuetudinary  is  headed  ''  De 
ekori  ordinatione/*  and  this  and  some  twelve  subsequent  sections 
refer  to  niatters  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  ordering  of  the  choir^ 
and  of  the  ''  clerici  *'  whose  duties  called  them  thither  from  time  to 
time;  such  as,  for  instance^  their  mode  of  entering  and  leaving  it^ 
or  in  passing  from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other;  rules  as  to  the  time 
by  which  they  must  enter  it^  and  of  standing  or  kneeling  at  various 
portions  of  the  services;  of  turning  to  the  altar  at  certain  times,  of 
the  habit  to  be  worn  by  the  clerics,  of  the  office  of  the  ''  Rectores 
Chori/'  or  Bulers  of  the  Choir,  (one  of  the  reforms  introduced  by 
Osmund)  ;  and,  as  bearing  on  the  last-named  office,  two  sections, 
one  defining  what  its  duties  were,  and  the  other  explaining  which 
were  "  double  "  and  which  ''  simple  *'  festivals.  A  remark  or  two 
only  can  be  made  on  a  few  of  these  matters. 

The  canons  and  others  ministering  in  the  cathedral,  when  in  choir, 
sat  in  one  of  three  rows  of  seats,^ — ^the  word  used  is  "forma/^^ 
arranged  on  either  side.  On  the  first  or  lowest  seat  were  the  ^'pueri,'' 
<^  choristers,  who  were  divided  into ''  pueri  canonici"  or  those  on  the 
foundation  or  roll  of  the  cathedral,  and  ''pueri  non-eanonici/*  or 
what  we  should  cal\probationers,SLmong  the  latter  probably  being  some 
who  served  as  acolytes.  On  the  second  or  middle  row,  sat  the  junior 
canons,  the  junior  vicars,  and  other  clerics  ministering  in  the  choir, — 
that  is,  the  sub-deacons  and  clerks  in  minor  orders  (minorum 
ordinum  clerici) .    On  the  first,  or  upper  row,  sat  the  chief  dignitaries, 

^  The  seats  on  which  the  Canons  and  Yicars  sat  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
the  fiist  arranged  in  what  we  call  stalls,  for  in  §  xv.  we  have  a  direction  to  the 
"  elerics  "  to  order  themselves  with  care,  each  in  his  proper  place,  so  that  they 
need  not  "  jump  over  "  the  forms ; — **  Intrantes  clerici  in  locLs  suis  ita  se  ordinate 
ncipiant  ne  formas  inordinate  transiliant, 
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the  senior  canons  the  archdeacons,  the  sub-dean,  the  sub-chanter,  the 
priest- vicars,  and  by  special  privilege  a  few  of  the  deacon- vicars.  The 
''terminal"  stalls  were  occupied  by  the  Dean  and  Chancellor  on  the 
south  side;  by  the  Precentor  and  Treasurer  on  the  north  side.  Each 
canon  had  his  place  either  on  the ''  Decani ''  or  "  Cantoris  '*  side,a8  they 
came  to  be  called  from  the  Dean  and  Precentor  who  respectively  occu- 
pied the  terminal  stalls.  Indeed  in  course  of  time  the  fifty- two  canons 
name  to  be  ranged  in  four  divisions  (each  of  thirteen)  called  re- 
spectively the  "  quarterium  '*  or  quarter  of  the  Dean,  the  Precentor, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer.  There  is  nothing  here  to  lead  us  to 
think  that  in  earliest  days  there  were  any  ''return-stalls''  at  the 
western  end  of  the  choir.  There  was  probably  a  low  screen  between 
the  choir  and  nave,^  as  we  read  of  the  "  choir-gates,''  over  which,  or 
possibly  on  one  side  of  which,  was'  a  cross,  in  front  of  which  the 
Treasurer  was  bound  to  provide  a  large  light.  On  either  side  of  the 
screen  were  "  pulpits  " — at  all  events  there  was  one,  which  is  called 
"  pulpitum  in  aquila  "  (from  the  lectern,  or  ea^le,  which  at  an  early 
date  served  instead  of  the  pulpit) — ^from  which  were  read  the  epistles 
and  gospels.'  The  Treasurer  was  bound  to  provide  five  lights  *' super 
murum  post  pulpitum  leetionum"  an  arrangement  hardly  consistent 
with  return-stalls.  It  is  true  there  is  another  pulpit  named,  from 
which  the  gospel  was  to  be  read  (§  xcv.)  on  the  second  day  in 
Advent,  which  was  placed  in  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery 
for  the  occasion — a  moveable  one  in  fact — ^for  the  words  of  the 
Consuetudinary  are  "Evangelium  in  presbyterio,  Boper  pulpits  ad 

^  On  this  point  we  have  an  important  testimony  in  a  work  of  Duindns 
which  is  especially  yaloable,  as  he  died  in  1296  and  bo  witnesses  to  contempoiaiy 
custom.  He  tells  us  that  in  primitive  charches  the  screen  enclosing  the  choir 
was  only  elhow-heighi — usque  ad  appodiationem-^vadL  that  such  custom  wu 
more  or  less  observed  in  his  own  time.  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows . — ^"In 
primitive  ecclesi4  peribolus,  id  est,  paries,  qui  circuit  chomm  non  elevafaatur  nisi 
usque  ad  appodiationem,  quod  adhuc  in  quibusdam  eoclesiis  ohservatur,  quod 
ideo  fiebat,  ut  populus  videns  clerum.psallentem  inde  bonum  sumeret  exemplum," 
&c.    **  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum  1618  *'  (foL  zl.) 

'  The  reader  stood  at  the  lectern  which  was  placed  just  within  the  western 
entrance  to  the  choir,  the  clerics  being  directed  to  turn  towards  him.  Thus  in 
§  xvii.  we  read,  "  Chorus  ad  altare  se  inolinet  antsquam  ad  lectorem  evangelii  se 
ooQvertat." 
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lo€  paratOj  legitor,  versos  aquilonem  converso  diacono,  quod  uqus 
ceropherarium  post  lectam  epistolam  in  loco  debito  disponat  et 
ornet/'  bat  this  cannot  be  the  one  alluded  to.^  I  may  mention  in. 
passings  that  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  union  of  the  two 
polpits  formed  the  rood-loPb  of  the  fourteenth  and  later  centuries,  and 
accoants  for  the  custom  that  then  prevailed  of  reading  the  epistle 
and  gospel  from  that  part  of  the  church. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  entering  the  choir  for  any  of  the 
serrices  the  clerics  went  in  anything  like  a  procession.  One  section 
of  the  Consuetudinary  is  headed  ''  Quando  ad  singulas  horas  chorum 
iotnuB  licet;  "  and  this  defines  accurately  the  period  within  which, 
m  order  to  be  reckoned  as  present,  they  must  appear  in  choir.  They 
entered  moreover  not  only  at  different  times,  but  at  different  parts 
of  the  catiiedral ;  those  who  entered  from  the  eastern  portion,  when 
they  reached  the  **gradu9  aliarU"  vrere  to  make  an  ''inclination''  first 
to  the  altar  and  then  to  the  Bishop,  if  he  were  present;  those  enter- 
ing from  the  west,  were  in  like  manner  first  to  ''  incline "  to  th^ 
tltar  and  then  to  the  Dean.  In  passing  from  one  side  of  the  choir 
to  the  other,  both  in  going  and  returning,  the  like  ''inclination''  to 
the  altar  was  to  be  made.  Minute  directions  are  given  also  as  to 
taming  to  the  altar  at  certain  portions  of  the  services,  such  as  at 
each  "  Gloria  Patri,"  at  the  commencement  of  the  "  Te  Deum 
landamos,"  at  the  "  Creeds,"  &c. ;  as  also  concerning  standing  and 
kneeling  in  choir,  and  the  "  habit "  to  be  worn  by  the  various  clerics. 
Bot  on  these  matters  we  cannot  dwell ;  and  all  that  can  be  added 
are  a  few  words  about  the  "  Rulers  of  the  Choir"  (Rectores  Chori), 
and  their  duties  and  office,  because  they  were  amongst  the  changes 
introduced  by  S.  Osmund  into  the  ritual  observances  of  his  church, 
haying  no  doubt  been  derived  by  him  from  the  church  of  Etouen. 

The  "Rulers  of  the  Choir"  were  really  the  deputies  of  the 
Precentor  for  leading  the  choir-service.  For  all  Sundays  and  feasts 
of  the  second  class  he  selected  two  canons  of  the  lower  or  second 

^  The  French  word  "pdpiire"  which  means  a  small  moveable  stand,  such  as 
^  ^ued  lot  music,  best  explains  the  primitiTe  meaning  of  '*  polpitum."  The 
**  pQipitnm  in  aqnil&  "  was  larger,  more  like  what  we  now  call  a  '*  lectern/'  and 
stood  Bear  the  western  entrance  of  the  choir. 

2  c  2 
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form ;  for  all  the  higher  festivals^ifr  canons,  two  from  the  higher 
and  two  from  the  lower  form.  To  say  that  the  choir  was  ^*  ruled  ** 
on  any  day  meant  that  it  was  a  festival  of  one  or  the  other  class. 

Arrayed  in  silken  copes  and  furred  almuces,  and  each  bearing  a 
stafP  of  beautiful  workmanship,  these  Rulers  of  the  Choir  sat  on 
stools  ranged  from  north  to  south;  It  was  for  the  first  Bnler  to  ask 
at  the  beginning  of  evensong  from  the  Precentor  in  what  tones  tke 
psalms  were  to  be  chanted,  and  by  whom  among  iixe  upper  Canons 
the  antiphons  were  to  be  onioned. 

It  is  hardly  worth  troubling  our  readers  with  all  the  details  of  their 
duties,  which  are  very  e3cplicitly  laid  down  in  the  Consuetudinary. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  had  the  general  control  of  the  singing; 
and,  amongst  other  duties,  had  to  look  after  and  watch  over  the 
boys,  and  to  see  that  they  did  not  misbehave  or  go  out  of  the  choir 
without  leave. 

III. — In  §  XXV.  we  commence  a  series  of  minute  directions  for 
the  mode  of  ''executing  the  office'^  {de  modo  exe^uendi  offieium) 
on  various  days ;  commencing  with  Advent  Sunday,  and  going 
through  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Interspersed  with 
these,  are  instructions  for  incensing  the  altar  and  the  choir;  for 
blessing  the  holy  water  with  which  all  the  altars  and  the  various 
worshippers  were  aspersed;  and  for  the  daily  reading  and  other 
ceremonies  in  the  chapter-house  after  prime-songi  In  this  portion 
also  we  have  a  minute  description  of  the  ''  Tabulae,''  or  **  Tables,'' 
in  which  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  various  services,  as  well 
as  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  be  carried  out,  were  entered  from 
week  to  week.  This  portion  of  the  Consuetudinary  occupies  no  lesa 
than  forty-four  sections,  i.e.,  from  §  25  to  §  69. 

Two  matters,  each  of  some  little  interest,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  are  brought  before  us,  or  illustrated,  in  this  portion  of  tie 
Consuetudinary. 

The  first  of  them  is  contained  in  §  SO,  which  is  entitled ''De 
ordinatione  clericorum  in  capitulo  "  and  a  brief  reference  to  this  will 
be  found  in  a  previous  page,^  but  some  further  details  may  not  be 


^  See  above,  p.  275. 
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nniittinglj  introdaced  heroj  relating  to  the  daily  reading  in  the 
chapter-house.  This  took  place  each  morning  after  prime-song; 
that  is^  soon  after  six  o'clock.  Walking  in  procession  to  the  chapter- 
hoose,  all  the  members  of  the  cathedral  body  present  seated  them- 
selves according  to  their  rank;  the  Bishop  occupying  the  central 
seat,  haying  on  his  right-hand  the  Dean,  the  Chancellorj  the  Arch- 
deacons of  Dorset  and  of  Wilts  (=Saram)  the  Sub-Dean ;  on  his 
left-hand  the  Precentor,  the  Treasurer,  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks  and 
the  otker  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  the  Succentor.  Then  followed 
in  dae  order  the  Canons  and  Vicars,  whether  priests,  deacons,  or 
fiub-deacons,  and  after  them  the  '^clerics''  of  the  minor  orders. 
The  '^  pneri,''  or  boys,  including  in  them  not  only  the  choir,  but 
others  serving  in  some  of  the  inferior  offices,  all  stood  on  the  floor, 
nnged  on  either  side  of  the  ''  pulpit,''  or,  strictlj  speaking,  lectern. 
One  boy,  habited  in  a  surplice  {superpellieeo),  whose  duty  it  was 
for  the  week  (and  who  was  hence  called  ^^  ebdomadarius*')^  read 
from  the  lectern  the  ''  martyrologie  "  and  afterwards  gave  out  the 
''obits."  After  the  boy  had  gone  through  the  list,  the  officiating 
priest,  standing  behind  the  reader,  said  ^'AnimsB  eorum,  et  animo 
omniam  fidelium  defunctorum,  per  Dei  misericordiam,  requiescant 
in  pace/'  And  then  he  added,  ^'  Preciosa  in  conspectu  Domini,  &c." 
Then  came  a  lection  out  of  some  pious  writer.  These  lections 
[coUaiianei)  were  arranged  previously  by  the  Chancellor.  According 
to  Clement  Maidstone  {O^edi  MieAiyfol,  66),  the  writings  of  Haimo, 
one  of  Alcuin's  scholars,  used  to  be  read  whererer  the  Sarum  rite 
prevailed.  After  the  lection,  if  any  member  of  the  cathedral  body 
^  been  negligent  of  duty  he  now  asked  forgiveness  of  the  Dean 
and  his  brethren.  Then,  if  it  were  a  Sunday  or  a  holy-day,  the  boy 
who  had  read  the  lection  read  also  the  "  Tabula,'^  which  was  made 
oat  always  by  the  Precentor,  naming  (i.) — ^from  among  the  canons 
—the  Rulers  of  the  Choir,  the  readers  of  the  lessons,  the  chanters 
of  the  responses  at  mattins,  the  celebrant  at  high  mass;  and  (2)-—* 
from  among  the  "  pueri '' — ^who  was  to  read  the  chapter,  to  carry 
the  candles,  to  bear  the  holy  water,  or  to  be  "  thurifer/'  or 
"acolyte,''  i.tf.,  to  bring  in  the  chalice  with  the  corporal  cloths 
daring  the  week,  or  during  the  octave  of  the  festivaL 
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Reference  is  made  to  these  matters,  not  merely  to  show  how  care- 
fully all  arrangements  were  made  for  the  various  services  and  offices, 
hut  also  to  explain  how,  in  these  early  days,  all  members  of  the 
cathedral  body,  from  the  bishop  downwards  to  the  youngest  of  the 
''  pueri  *'  or  choristers,  regarded  themselves  as  part  of  one  religious 
household,  not  only  attending  the  services  in  the  cathedral  itself* 
but  also  meeting  daily  in  the  chapter-house  for  private  devotion  and 
edification ;  although,  as  members  of  a  secular  foundation,  they  were 
bound  by  no  vows,  and  lived  each  in  their  separate  dwellings. 

There  is  one  other  matter  on  which  light  is  thrown  by  the  portion 
of  the  Consuetudinary  which  we  are  now  considering,  on  which  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words — namely,  the  original  position  of 
the  high  altar. 

From  the  subjects  of  the  roof-paintings  in  the  choir — ^all  of  whicb, 
from  the  entrance  to  the  choir  eastward  as  far  as  the  arch  in  a  line 
with  the  aisle  of  the  lesser  transept  are  iacred,  and  culminate  jast 
above  that  arch  in  a  majestic  figure  of  Our  Lord  in  glory,  whereas, 
eastward  of  that  spot  the  roof-painting  was  not  only  of  secular 
subjects,  but  inferior  in  point  of  execution — ^it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  high  altar  originally  stood  under  the  ''  Majesty,''  or  at  all 
events  under  the  arch  immediately  to  the  east  of  it. 

The  matter  is,  of  course,  one  in  which  positive  proof  csji  hardly  be 
adduced,  and  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  theory  on  the  subject 
is  *'  very  high  presumption.''  But  as  Mr.  Oilbert  Scott  has,  by 
the  re-issue,  in  the  "  Sacristy,"  of  the  "  tractate"  by  his  father  and 
himself,  first  printed  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  almost  challenged 
discussion  on  it,  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  has  already  appeared  in 
this  Magazine^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  short  extract  or  two 
from  the  Consuetudinary,  from  which  some  general  conclusions  at 
all  events  may  be  arrived  at,  which  more  or  less  clear  the  way  for  a 
full  consideration  of  the  matter. 

In  §  26,  among  services,  &c.,  for  Advent  Sunday,  are  directions 
for  incensing  the  altar,  and  the  priest  is  directed  to  incense  it  first 


^  A  paper  on  the  "  Orig^inal  Position  of  the  High  Altar  in  Salisbniy  Gathednl 
will  be  found  in  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  136 — 147  of  this  Magazine, 
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''«»  medio ^^  then  ''in  deartra parte"  then  " in  sinistrd "-^And  then 
foIW  these  words  ''  Deinde  Ihurificando  altare  cireueaf ;  i.e.,  "he 
shall  go  riffAt  ronnd  the  altar/' 

Again,  in  §  67,  which  is  "  De  inodo  benedicendi  aquam/'  &;c.,  i.e., 
00  the  mode  of  blessing  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  aspersion,  we 
are  told  thai  the  priest  {eacerdoi  ebdomadariua) ,  attended  by  a 
deacon,  and  snb-deacon  bearing  a  text  (=:cop7  of  the  gospels)  ^ 
and  a  tbnrifer,  and  taper-bearers,  and  an  acolyte  bearing  a  cross,  all 
of  them  dressed  in  albs,  and  torned  towards  the  altar  in  the  middle 
of  the  presbytery,  {altare  in  medio  preabyterii) ,  shall,  being  himself 
vested  in  a  silken  cope,  bless  the  holy  water  at  the  choir-step. 

Then,  in  §  68,  the  Priest  is  directed  to  go  to  the  high  altar  and 
sprinkle  it  on  every  side  (et  ipsam  circumqudque  aspergat) . 

From  these  extracts,  we  must,  it  is  conceived,  draw  these  two 
inferences — (i.)  that  originally — the  high  altar  stood  in  a  detached 
position,  at  some  distance  from  any  wall,  otherwise  how  could  the 
Priest  **  cense  "  and  ''  sprinkle  "  it  on  the  eastern  side,  since  in  the 
former  case  some  space  must  surely  have  been  left  for  the  swinging 
of  the  censer,  and  in  the  latter  he  was  certainly  accompanied  by  the 
boy  carrying  the  water;  and  (ii.)  that  it  occupied  a  central  position, 
for  when  the  Consuetudinary  describes  it  as  standing  ^'  in  medio 
preAyterii  "  it  can  hardly  mean  that  it  was  then  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  it. 

lY. — ^At  §  69,  and  thenceforward  to  §  92,  we  have  a  number  of 
minute  directions  as  to  the  "  Processions,^'  both  inside  the  cathedral 
— a  custom,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  ordained  in  the  Consuetu- 
dinary, peculiar  to  the  Sarum  Use^ — and  also  outside  the  ca- 
thedral ;  and  amongst  them  of  those  on  the  Rogation  Days,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  the  Uang-days.  No  one  can  read  the  Consuetu- 
dinary without  at  once  perceiving  how  important  a  part  these  solemn 


'  Solemn  prooesaioDs  were  used  on  important  oocasions,  and  especially  in  times 
of  tioable  and  difficulty ;  solemn  litanies  being  then  recited  as  a  means  of 
aTeiting  threatened  judgment  and  supplicating  help  from  Almighty  God.  Thus, 
in  the  Dunham  Be^.,  fol.  104,  under  date  of  A.D.  1388,  we  have  this  entiy, 
"  £[»8copus  [John  Waltham]  mandat  prooessionem  pro  pace  regis  et  regni." 
^iany  d^ier  instances  of  a  similar  character  might  be  mentioned. 
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processions  formed  in  the  ceremonial  observances  at  Samm/  No 
less  than  twenty-three  sections  (§  69 — 92)  are  on  this  subject, 
minute  directions  being  given  for  the  special  variations^  or  additionsj 
to  be  made  on  certain  days  or  occasions.  A  brief  account  of  one  of 
the  simplest  of  these  processions^  that  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
may  be  given  in  illustration.  First  walked  the  sacristse  (or  virgers); 
then  the  boy  carrying  tiie  holy  water,  then  the  cross-bearer.  Next 
followed  two  acolytes  abreast,  then  the  thurifer,  then  the  sab- 
deacon,  the  deacon,  the  priest,  who  were  tabled  for  the  week; 
then  the  junior  canons,  and  after  them  the  senior  canons  two  and 
two ;  then  the  chief  dignitaries,  duly  vested  each  one  according  to 
the  instructions,  then  the  Bishop,  in  a  silken  cope  with  his  mitre 
and  pastoral  staff.  The  procession  went  out  by  the  nortA  door  of 
the  presbytery,  and  proceeded  right  round  the  presbytery,  the  priest, 
as  they  walked  on,  sprinkling  the  several  altars ;  then  it  advanced 
down  the  soutA  aisle  as  far  as  the  font,  and  then,  passing  into  the 
nave,  walked  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  where  a  "  station  " 
was  made,  the  boy  bearing  the  holy  water  and  the  acolyte  standing 
at  the  step  before  the  cross  {ad^radum  ante  crucem),  when  the  priest, 
standing  himself  in  the  midst,  having  said  the  accustomed  prayers, 
they  entered  the  choir.  After  that,  the  priest  having,  at  the  choir- 
step,  said  the  versicle  and  prayer  appointed,  he  with  his  attendants 
went  through  the  south  door  into  the  cemetery  of  the  canons,  for 
the  purpose  of  aspersing  it,  and  offering  prayers  for  the  departed. 

The  procession,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  on  the  occasion  described, 
left  the  choir  by  the  nortA  presbytery  door  and  turned  to  the  righir^ 
to  the  region  of  warmth,  and  light,  and  brightness — so  that  in  re- 
turning it  might  follow  the  sun's  seeming  path  in  the  heavens.  On 
occasions  of  woe  and  sadness  the  usage  was  to  turn  to  tie  left, 
the  side  of  gloom  and  darkness,  to  go^  not  along  with,  but  against, 
the  sun.  Thus  of  the  monks  of  Winchester,  in  the  Winton  Annals, 
it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  of  sadness, ''prooessionem  nudis 


^  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  privilege  given  in  §  xv.  of  joining  anj 
procession  throoghont  the  year,  though,  as  regards  other  services  and  offices,  the 
limitations  are  veiy  distinct.  Thus  we  read  **  Quilibet  autem  prooessioofini  totios 
anni  intrare  possunt." 
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pedibos  contra  solu  eursum  .  •  .  fecernnt/'  It  may  be  addedj 
that  walking  within  the  church  in  procession,  singing  the  litanies 
each  Wednesday  and  Friday  daring  Lent,  was  peculiar  to  the  Sarum 
Use. 

On  high  festivals,  such,  for  example,  as  Ascension  Day,  not  only 
were  the  number  of  attendants  increased — there  were,  for  instance, 
three  acolytes,  each  bearing  a  cross,  and  two  thurifers,  with  a  number 
of  banners,  and  in  particular  two,  one  of  which  was  called  ''  Leo  '^ 
and  the  other  ''  Draco,''  symbolizing,  it  is  said,  bow  the  **  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah "  had,  by  his  uprising  to  heayen,  won  his  last 
fight  with  the  devil  *'  the  great  dragon '' — but  certain  relics  in  a 
shrine,  which  were  carried  by  canons  clad  in  silken  copes.  On  this 
occasion,  the  procession  advanced  from  the  choir  down  the  nave, 
asd  so  through  the  great  western  door;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
right,  went  round  the  church  and  cemetery,  re-entering  at  the 
western  door.  They  then  proceeded  up  the  nave,  and  halting  at  the 
choir-entrance,  as  before,  for  the  accustomed  prayers  and  ceremonies, 
went  back  to  their  accustomed  places  in  the  choir. 

On  Rogation  Days  the  processions  took  a  still  wider  range.  On 
one  of  these  days,  with  their  banners  of  the  ''Lion''  and  the 
''  Dragon,"  going  out  by  the  south  door  of  the  church  and  then 
through  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  and  so  round  the  city  on  its 
north  side,  they  would  enter  one  of  the  churches,  and,  after  cele- 
brating mass  there,  would  return  to  the  cathedral  through  the 
eastern  city  gate.  On  another  they  would  go  first  through  the  east 
gate  to  some  church,  where  having  in  like  manner  celebrated  mass, 
they  would  then  return  through  the  western  city  gate,  after  perambu- 
lating the  city  on  its  south  side. 

But  on  this  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  this  portion 
of  the  Consuetudinary,  such  as  the  procession,  and  its  attendant 
ceremonies,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  that  on  Easter  Eve  for  the  hal- 
lowing of  the  paschal  fire,  or  the  blessing  of  the  fonts,  or  that  on 
Low  Sunday  (  Dominica  in  Albis),  when  they  who  had  been  recently 
baptised  laid  aside  their  white  robes  or  chrysms,  or  the  processions 
"  veneraiionis  causd"  or  for  rendering  the  last  offices  to  a  deceased 
member  of  the  cathedral  body,  we  have  hardly  space  to  enter. 
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Certainly  in  many  cases  there  was  a  symbolism  in  the  ontward 
ceremonies  that  was  not  only  very  impressive  but  very  instractive 
also.  Of  course  it  was  an  age  in  which  much  of  the  general  teaching 
was  by  outward  ritual ;  but  it  did  realise  in  any  case  the  true  nature 
of  worship,  which  is  primarily,  of  course,  the  giving  glory  to  God, 
rather  than — ^as  is  now  too  commonly  thought — the  obtaining 
blessings  for  ourselves ;  the  truth  being,  that  in  proportion  as  we  ren- 
der  of  our  own  to  God,  we  may  look  for  grace  from  Him — ^that  here 
at  least  it  is  true  '^  There  is  that  giveth  and  yet  increaseth/'  Of 
course  all  this  elaborate  ceremonial  had  its  attendant  evils ;  for, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  devotion,  its  tendency  was  to  become 
mechanical,  and  so  perhaps  at  times  only  to  awaken  a  desire  for 
knowledge  which  in  itself  it  could  never  satisfy. 

V. — Of  the  twelve  remaining  sections  of  the  Consuetudinaiy, 
§§  93 — 105,  eight  contain  minute  directions  as  to  attendant 
ceremonies  at  the  celebration  of  mass  on  different  days  and  various 
times,  whilst  the  other ^r^  relate  to  such  matters  as  the  covering  of 
the  images,  and  the  veil  which  shut  off  the  sanctuary,  during  Lent, 
the  special  services  on  Maundy  Thursday — such  as  the  hallowing  of 
the  oils,  &c.,— the  office  of  "  Tenebrae ''  in  Holy  Week,  the ''  Vigili© 
mortuorum^'  or  office  for  the  dead.  Bui  of  these  we  can  make  only 
$  passing  mention,  by  way  of  completing  our  brief  summary  of  the 
''  Consuetudinary.'' 

Such  then,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  is  this  remarkable 
^'  tractate,"  which  bears  the  name  of  S.  Osmund.  Drawn  up  origi- 
nally for  his  cathedral  at  Old  Sarum,  it  was,  of  course,  re*edited, 
and  possibly  slightly  modified,  in  the  days  of  his  worthy  successor, 
Bichard  Poore.  To  be  understood  it  must,  of  course,  be  read  to- 
gether with  the  Ordinal ;  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  directions  were 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  customs,  well-understood,  and  fully  ackow- 
ledged,  of  the  church  itself.  But  such  as  we  have  it — contained  in 
nineteen  folios,  written  in  contracted  Latin,  and  possibly  by  the  hand 
of  Richard  Foore,  or  William  de  Wenda,  it  became  in  fact  the 
statute-book  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  for  the  church,  in  by  fitf 
the  greater  portion  of  England;  and  it  continued  such  up  to  the 
time  of  the  B^formation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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There  is  indeed  one  characteristic  of  the  Consnetudinary,  which^ 

though  perhaps  subordinate  to  its  main  purpose,  can  hardly  fail  to 

• 

strike  anyone  who  attentively  studies  it — the  way,  that  is,  in  which 
it  assigns  to  each  member  of  the  cathedral  body,  not  only  his  own 
distinct  oflSce,  but  also  his  own  personal  share  in  the  work  and 
services  of  the  cathedral.  It  regards  all  of  them — from  the  bishop 
down  to  the  youngest  acolyte — as  forming  one  compact  religious 
Household ;  and  the  individualism  of  the  separate  members  is  merged 
in  the  corporate  life  and  work  of  the  whole.  In  this  respect,  the 
cathedral  system  has,  now  for  some  centuries,  exhibited  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  ancient  order  and  rule.  Our  staff  is  miserably 
sbmnken;  all  save^/^r,  out  of  more  \!iaSkXi  fifty  canons,  are  virtually 
ostracised,  practically  without  any  share  in  the  services,  and  though 
given  solemnly  at  their  installation  a  ''  place  in  chapter,''  never 
allowed,  or  at  all  events  invited,  to  occupy  it.  Our  worship  is,  for 
ttie  most  part  vicarious — the  canon  is  per-force  represented  by  the 
vicar-choral — and  he  in  turn  by  the  lay  vicar — ^that  invention  of 
post-reformation  times — who  at  one  time  was  even  charged  with 
saying  the  litany.  And  each  of  these  claiming  separate  rights  and 
interests,  and  each  being  "  a  law  to  himself,''  there  has  sprung  up 
an  '^imperium  in  imperio";  the  whole  cathedral  body  has  become 
a  set  of  disintegrated  atoms,  rather  than,  as  in  medisval  times,  a 
well-adjusted  and  harmonious  whole.  We  ought,  it  may  well  be 
said,  gladly  to  welcome  any  measures,  which  would  substitute  for 
that  individual  liberty,  almost  license,  claimed  and  exercised  by  lAe 
few,  sQch  corporate  action  and  freedom  as  would  recognize  the  rights 
of  all,  and  so  bring  the  cathedral  nearer  to  the  grand  ideal  that  was 
before  the  mind  of  our  first  founder — St.  Osmund. 
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By  J.  E.  NioHnNOALB,  F.S^. 

|HE  earliest  monastic  foundation  of  Wilton,  as  distinct  from 
its  occupation  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  seems  to  have 
been  in  something  like  the  following  order : — Seculars^  c.  A.D.  773; 
a  Benedictine  nunnery  under  a  prioress,  800;  and  the  enlarged 
establishment  presided  over  by  an  abbess,  in  871.  The  monastery 
thus  constituted  continued  until  the  time  of  its  dissolution  in  1539. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  further  addition  to  the 
already  not  inconsiderable  list  of  abbesses  recorded  in  Hoare's  Modem 
Wilt^,  as  well  as  other  particulars  relating  to  some  ef  them,  their 
seals,  &c.  The  usual  sources  of  information  concerning  the  heads  of 
religious  houses,  hitherto  available,  have  been  Dugdale's  Monastioon, 
with  Brown  Willis's  additions  to  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica  made 
in  1774,  but  we  may  look  for  more  original  matter,  as  well  as  some 
probable  corrections,  when  it  is  found  possible  to  make  more  easily 
available  the  rich  treasures  of  MSS.  and  charters  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  still  accumulating  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  great  deal  of  curious  information  connected  with  the  Abbey  of 
Wilton  is  to  be  found  in  the  CAronicon  Vihduneiue^  a  MS.  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  now  generally  accessible  from  a  printed 
copy  made  by  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  in  1830.  It  may  be  termed  the 
Legendary  history  of  Wilton  Abbey  in  metre,  and  was  no  doubt 
written  for  the  instruction  of  the  recluses;  as  a  genuine  specimen 
of  the  ancient  Wiltshire  dialect  it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  From 
internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  it  was  composed  about  the  year 
1420,  by  some  one  dwelling  in  Wilton  and  connected  with  the 
monastery.     The  chief  source  of  the  compilation  is  expressly  said 

^  The  Committee  desires  to  record  its  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Nightingale  for 
his  generous  presentation  of  the  beautiful  plate  of  seals  which  illustrates  thit 
paper,  as  for  the  previous  plate  of  a  mediJ  in  illustration  of  his  paper  on  the 
First  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ma^tuine,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  81.    [En.] 
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to  faaTe  been  an  ancient  legend^  written  some  three  hundred  and 
forty  years  before^  that  is^  about  A.D.  1080^  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  is^  no  doubt,  encumbered  with  a  vast  deal  of  legen- 
dary matter^  relating  to  the  alleged  miracles  of  St.  Edith,  but  ther^ 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  historical  noticesjof  the  Abbey  are 
othervvise  than  correct.  The  metre  of  the  poem  is  most  irregular ; 
in  the  printed  copy  each  stanza  is  numbered  consecutively.  Leiand 
made  considerable  use  of  this  MS.  in  his  Collectanea,  which  matter 
was  afterwards  copied  in  Dugdale^s  Monasticon.  Leland's  abstract 
of  tbe  chief  historical  particulars  of  the  poem,  however,  ends  at  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty -seventh  stanza.^ 

The  first  Abbess  of  Wilton  was  Badboukbe,  A  J).  871.  She  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicon  as  having  founded  the  establishment 
^th  twelve  other  ''  maydones,''  to  which  was  added  the  prioress 
and  twelve  nuns  from  the  older  foundation.  The  first  community 
thus  consisted  of  twenty-six  persons.  (See  stanzas  155 — 157)* 
^UPGTIH  was  Abbess  at  the  time  when  King  Edwy  made  the  large 
grants  of  land  at  Chalk  in  955,  to  "  God  Almighty,  and  St.  Mary> 
axid  the  venerable  congregation  in  the  Minster  at  Wilton.'^ 

WuuTHETTH,  WuLPTEUDB,  or  WoLTRUD,  was  Abbcss  of  Wilton 

Boon  after  A.D.  968.     She  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Wilton 

ta  be  educated,  and  was  there  seen  by  King  Edgar;  the  story  of 

lier  abduction  is  well  known ;   the  holy  lives  afterwards  spent  in 

the  monastery  of  Wilton  by  herself  and  her  daughter  S.  Edith,  are 

found  abundantly  recorded  in  the  Chronicon.     S.  Dunstan  subjected 

his  sovereign  to  a  severe  penance  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  the 

cloiister.      Edith  lived  at  Wilton  with  her  mother,   the  Abbess 

Waltrud,  where  she  built  a  chapel  in  honour  of  S.  Denis,  at  the 

consecration  of  which  S.  Dunstan  foretold  her  early  death  and  burial 

in   the  new  church  she  had  founded.     Of  this  chapel — built  by  S. 

£dith — we  get  some  particulars  from  the  Chronicon.     In  stanza 

4e^  it  says  that  she  built  "  a  fuUe  f ayre  chapell  of  lyme  and  stone.** 

How  far  the  chronicler  of  1420  in  this  instance  followed  his  earlier 

juithority  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  we  know  for  certain  that  the 

chorch  of  the  monastery,  as  it  then  existed,  was  built  of  wood,  as  it 

^  Pxefaoe  to  the  Chronicon  Yilodonense,  by  W.  H.  Black,  p.  x. 
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was  re-bailt  of  stone  by  the  Qaeen  of  Edward  the  Confessor  about 
a  centary  later.  We  also  g^et  from  the  same  authority  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  decoration  of  this  chapel  In  the  following  stanas 
we  are  told  "  That  a  porch  was  made  before  this  chapel  by  gx>od 
advice^  with  three  small  entrance  gates  on  which  were  set  cross-wise 
three  crosses  of  right  good  painting  of  the  Passion  and  sepulchre  of 
Our  Lord^  and  the  image  of  S.  Denis^  in  gold  and  azure  and  many 
other  colours '' ;  that  the  walls  were  ''  right  royally  **  painted^  also 
with  gold  and  azure  and  other  colours.  S.  Wultrud  died  20th 
September,  A.D.  1000  {stanza  772). 

After  the  death  of  S.  Wultrud  an  interval  occurs  when  two 
abbesses  reigned  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  This  we  learn  from 
the  Chronicon  {stanza  668),  where  it  is  stated  that  Brtohtwtds 
was  third  abbess  after  S.  Wultrud.  She  is  mentioned  (in  stanza 
1075)  as  abbess  when  a  certain  miracle  was  performed  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  year 
before  his  death.  This  must  also  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  abbess  Bryghtwyde,  for  we  also  learn  on  the  same 
authority  that  she  was  succeeded  by  Alftnb.  (See  stanzas  1152 
and  1158.)  This  abbess  Alfyne  governed  the  abbey  for  two  years 
and  a  half  before  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  one  year 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  "  hurre  soule  past  up 
to  hevene  blys.'*  She  was  buried  "  in  a  ston  '^  between  Wultrud 
and  Bryghthwyne  before  the  altar  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  {stanzas 
1168 — 1180).  The  chronicler  then  goes  on  to  say,  these  were  days 
of  great  peace  amongst  the  sisterhood,  with  all  manner  of  prosperity, 
speed,  and  grace ;  that  the  house  was  open  to  rich  and  poor,  with 
meat  and  drink  for  all  comers.  In  the  1214th  and  subsequent 
stanzas  we  are  told  a  curious  story  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  lady  of  the 
monastery  to  Herman,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  wrong  redressed.  The  name  of  this  lady  was  Tolb,  she  is 
alluded  to  as  being  sister  to  the  Abbess  Alfyne.'     The  successor  of 


^  Amongst  the  former  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Wilton  mentioned  in 
Domesday  are  "  Two  hides  of  land,  which  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  heen  given  to  the  monastery  by  one  Tobbt  with  his  two  daughters,  from 
which  they  were  to  be  always  dothed,  &o.)  which  hides  were  onjostly  taken  bj 
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Alfyne,  ''a  lady/'  had  a  vision  of  her  coming  preferment  from  S, 
Editb^  bat  the  chronicler  does  not  mention  her  name  {stanza  1182). 

On  the  eve  of  the  Conquest^  we  learn  from  Mr.  Freeman's  history 
of  that  event  (vol.  2,  p.  518^  1st  ed.)^  who^  after  allading  to  the 
building  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  her  hnsband,  Edward^  the  con- 
secration of  which  took  place  on  December  28th,  1066,  says, ''  The 
great  ceremony  had  been  preceded  by  a  lesser  one  of  the  same  kind. 
The  Lady  Eadgjth  had  re-built  the  church  of  the  nuns  at  Wilton, 
the  church  of  her  sainted  namesake,  the  daughter  of  Edgar.  The 
fabric  had  hitherto  been  of  wood,  but  the  Lady  now  reared  a  stone 
minster,  pressing  on  the  work  with  unusual  haste,  in  pious  rivalry 
with  her  husband.  The  new  building  was  hallowed  by  Herman, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.'' 

In  the  account  of  Wilton  Abbey  given  in  Modem  WiltSy  which 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Offer,  and  who  died  almost  before  its 
completion,  it  is  stated  that  the  Abbess  of  Wilton  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  was  Christina,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  but  Mr. 
Freeman  has  the  following  passage  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Not  long  before  the  Conqueror's  death  ''  The  ^thling 
Eadgar,  discontented  with  the  small  honour  he  received  at  William's 
hands,  left  his  court  by  leave,  and  went  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
knights  to  join  the  Norman  warriors  in  Apulia.  His  sister  Christina 
about  the  same  time  took  the  veil  in  the  Abbey  of  Bomsey,  of 
which  before  many  years  she  became  the  abbess." 

Six  years  after  the  Conquest  we  get  a  gleam  of  light  thrown  on 
the  Abbey  of  Wilton  and  its  inmates  from  the  contents  of  a  charter, 
a  copy  of  which  has  lately  been  found  amongst  the  Chapter  muni- 
ments at  Wells.^  It  is  dated  28th  February,  1072,  and  is  simply  a 
deed  of  sale  of  certain  lands  at  Combe,  in  Somerset,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Wells ;   but  the  transaction  took  place  at  Wilton,  before  the  royal 

Odo,  Bifthop  of  Baienx."  Canon  Jones,  in  his  Domesday  for  Wiltshire,  has 
pointed  out  that  these  two  hides  were  situated  at  Ditchampton,  adjoining  Wilton, 
and  were  then  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Baieox,  half-brother  to  the  Conqueror. 

The  name  of  ToLi  is  found  in  Domesday  as  one  of  the  owners  or  tenants  of 
lands  at  ToUard  in  the  Hundred  of  Chalk.  Canon  Jones  thinks  it  possible  that 
the  name  of  Tol-lasd  may  have  derived  its  origin  from  this  tenant  or  owner. 

'  ProoeedingB  of  the  Somerset  AroluBological  Society,  toL  22. 
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Editha^  who  bad  received  her  education  in  this  monastery.  Here 
the  widow  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  sister  of  Harold,  the 
daughter  of  Godwine,  lived  in  quasi-regal  state,  surrounded  by  a 
following  purely  English,  with  not  a  Norman  name  among  the 
officers  of  her  household.  The  bargain  was  made  before  the  twenty- 
six  witnesses  in  the  up-flooring  of  the  church ;  Mr.  Freeman  regards 
this  as  the  triforium,  and  says,  '^  as  the  up-floor  was  used  for  the 
transaction  of  business  attended  by  many  witnesses,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  a  large,  lofty  upper  story,  such  as  is  found  in  many 
early  Norman  minsters.  The  Church  of  Wilton,  in  short,  followed 
the  proportions  of  Waltham  and  Norwich,  not  those  of  Gloucester 
and  Tewkesbury .''  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  widowed  Queen 
of  S.  Edward  was  living  at  the  monastery  in  semi-regal  state,  but 
she  is  not  mentioned  as  actually  presiding  over  the  house  as  abbess. 
This  connection  of  Eadgy  th  with  the  monastery  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  tenderness  shewn  to  the  Abbey  of  Wilton  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  stanza  1095  of  the  Chronicron  we  are  told  of 
William  that ''  He  lovede  welle  Seynt  Edus  Abbay,  and  meche  gode 
to  hit  he  oft  tymes  dede.''  Of  William  Bufus  the  chronicler  has 
no  good  word  to  say.  For  the  list  of  abbesses  since  the  Conquest 
the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  make  several  additions  from  documents 
connected  with  the  Monastery  of  Wilton,  now  preserved  in  the 
muniment  room  of  Wilton  House,  he  having  lately  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present  when  the  Commissioner  for  the  Preservation 
of  Historical  Documents  examined  the  records  still  existing  at 
Wilton  Abbey.  The  names  of  all  the  abbesses  which  were  found 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  collection  were  noted  and  are  as  complete  as 
the  limited  opportunities  of  the  writer  would  allow.  By  the  kind 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  a  few  of  these  documents  now 
appear  in  an  epitomised  form,  to  which  seals  of  some  interest  are 
attached.  These  documents  must  not  be  taken  to  represent  any 
important  items  in  the  collection,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  but  have  been  mainly  selected  on 
account  of  their  seals ;  the  information,  however,  they  convey  is 
not  inconsiderable,  and  the  names  found  as  attesting  witnesses  will; 
at  least,  have  some  local  interest. 
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The  four  great  monastic  efitablishmente  presided  over  by  abbesses, 
which  are  found  constantly  referred  to  in  mediaeval  times,  occar  in 
the  following  order: — Wilton,  S.  Mary's  Winchester,  Shaftesbury, 
and  Barking.  These  abbesses  were,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  sum^ 
XDoned  to  sit  in  Parliament,  although  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History^ 
states  the  contrary,  (book  vi.)  The  Abbess  of  Wilton  was  sum^ 
moned  to  Parliament  at  Westminster,  34th  Edw.  IJ— 1306,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon 
an  aid  for  making  the  King's  eldest  son  a  knight.  The  presentation 
of  a  oon  to  this  monastery  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  prerogative 
upon  every  coronation,  according  to  charters  printed  by  Dugdale. 

Hawisb,  Abbess  of  Wilton,  occurs  twice  in  Pem.  MSS.  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  To  one  of  these  charters  is 
attached  an  impression  of  her  seal  in  a  fragmentary  condition ;  it 
is  a  large  pointed-oval  seal  of  green  wax,  having  a  standing  female 
%Qre  with  arms  extended  and  holding  what  seems  to  be  a  key  in 
her  left  hand.  In  these  documents,  which  are  apparently  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Church  of  S,  Olave,  as  well  as  that  of 
8.  Edith,  is  mentioned,  also  a  grant  of  land  to  R.  Salvage  at  Fovant. 
Lelaod,  in  his  Itinerary  (vol.  6,  p.  74,  second  ed.,  1774),  says  that 
Bobert  Fitz-Hamond,  in  the  time  of  Bufus  was  much  connected 
with  Tewkesbury  Abbey — that  of  his  four  daughters,  Hawisia  was 
made  Abbess  of  Wilton,  and  Cecilia  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury.  In 
Dogdale's  list  Cecilia  is  duly  entered  as  having  been  made  Abbess 
of  Shaftesbury  by  Henry  I.  in  1107,  and  her  name  occurs  again  in 
1135,  but  a  curious  mistake  has  been  made  as  regards  Hawisia. 
Leland  was  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  she  was  made  Abbess  of 
Wilton,  but  Dugdale,  both  in  his  first  and  subsequent  editions  of 
tiie  Monasticon,  in  the  account  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  states  that 
the  two  daughters  of  Fitz-Hamon  were  made  Abbesses  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  WiNTON — ^instead  of  Wilton.  From  this  confusion  of 
the  two  placesj  Hawisia  has  hitherto  been  included  amongst  the 
Abbesses  of  S.  Mary's,  Winchester,  and  is  so  appropriated  by  all 
subsequent  authorities  as  '^Hawysia,  about  1120.'^     Fitz-Hamon,  a 

'  Palgrave's  Parliamentary  Write,  voL  i.,  p.  164. 
VOL.  Xa.— NO.   LVU.  2  D 
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friend  and  follower  of  Rufus,  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Gloacester^ 
and  conqueror  of  the  land  of  Glamorgan^  he  re-founded  the  Abbey 
of  Tewkesburj  and  died  there  in  1107.  His  eldest  daughter^  Mabel^ 
was  regarded  as  his  sole  heiress ;  owing  to  her  enormoos  possessions 
the  hnsband  selected  for  her  was  Robert,  eldest  natural  son  of 
Henry  I. 

During  the  war  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda,  Earl 
Robert  of  Gloucester  attacked  Stephen  at  Wilton,  on  July  1st,  1143, 
and  drove  him  out.  At  this  time  Hawise,  sister-in-law  of  Robert, 
was  probably  Abbess  of  Wilton.  The  date  of  her  appointment  is 
not  known.  Her  age  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  her  elder 
sister,  Mabel,  was  bom  about  1100,  and  was  married  to  Robert 
about  1116  or  1117,  certainly  before  1119.^  Hawise,  the  Abbess 
of  Wilton,  was  the  third  daughter  of  Fitz-Hamon,  who,  as  before 
mentioned,  died  in  1107.  The  statement  that  Cecilia  was  made 
Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  by  Henry  I.,  in  1107,  can  hardly  be  correct, 
she  must  have  been  an  infant  at  tbat  time  As  Hutchins,  in  his 
County  History  of  Dorset,  gives  the  name  of  an  Abbess  Emma  in 
1125,  and  Cecilia  Fitz-Hamon  in  1135,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  first  date  of  1107  is  an  error. 

Alice  occurs  in  a  Fem.  charter  of  the  third  Richard  I. — 1191-1192, 
between  Alice,  Abbess  of  Wilton,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
relating  to  a  grant  to  Robert,  son  of  Siward,  of  land  at  Chilhampton. 
This  abbess  is  No.  1  of  Hoare^s  list,  who,  however,  gives  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  "  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.'' 

Maeia,  Abbess  of  Wilton,  is  found  in  a  Fem.  charter  in  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Roger  de  Vernon  relating  to  lands  at 
Chilmark,  in  the  fifth,  and  again  in  the  6th,  of  Richard  I. — 1194- 
1 195.  Her  name  also  occurs  in  the  eighth  of  Richard  I.,  1197.  This 
abbess  Maria  is  No.  2  of  Hoare's  list,  with  the  date  1189. 

AscELiKA,  Abbess  of  Wilton,  is  found  in  a  Fem.  charter  of  a 
grant  to  one  Thomas,  in  Ugford,  early  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 


>  The  Land  of  Mwrgaf^  the  ckirfLord,  by  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.  JouimI  of 
the  ATChfloological  Institute,  vol.  35,  p.  4.  In  this  and  the  preceding  vdnme  will 
be  found  many  particulars  of  the  life  of  Fitz-Hamon. 
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probably  in  the  time  of  King  John^  as  Hoare  mentions  her  name 

(No.  3)  with  the  date  1209. 

Mabgarkt.  The  name  of  this  abbess  occnrs  only  once.  See 
Hoare's  list.  No.  4,  with  the  date  of  second  of  Henry  III. — 1217. 
Matilda  db  la  Mar.  A  charter  of  this  abbess  from  the  Pem. 
muniments,  will  be  found  summarized  further  on.  It  carries  the 
seal  of  the  abbess,  as  well  as  the  conventual  seal  of  the  monastery 
(No6.  2  and  5  of  the  plate).  A  somewhat  similar  document  is 
printed  by  Dagdale^  and  repeated  in  Hoare.  This  abbess  is  No.  6 
in  Hoare's  list^  he  says  she  died  not  long  before  Henry  III. ;  that 
^ng  deceased  in  1272.  The  period  of  the  seal  would  indicate  a 
date  of  about  1275.  Brown  Willis  gives  the  name  of  Matilda  de 
la  Mar  as  abbess^  with  the  date  1372.  This  error  arose  from  the 
fact  of  there  being  two  abbesses  Matilda.  His  reference,  with  that 
date,  should  have  been  to  Matilda  de  Bokeland^  about  a  century 
later. 

JuuANA  OiFFORD.  The  name  of  this  abbess  occurs  several  times  in 
tbe  Pern,  charters  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  temporalities 
of  the  monastery  were  restored  to  her  in  the  fourth  Edw.  I. — 1276. 
She  is  No.  6  of  Hoare's  list,  who  says  that  her  death  took  place 
aboot  1295.  During  the  period  of  Juliana  Gifford's  presidency,  she 
was  several  times  summoned  by  the  king  to  supply  her  contingent 
ioT  military  service.  In  1277,  as  we  learn  from  Palgrave's  Parlia- 
mentary Writs,  the  Abbess  of  Wilton  was  summoned  to  send  her 
service  against  Lewelin,  Prince  of  Wales ;  muster  at  Worcester  in 
eight  days  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  fifth  of  Edward  I.— 1277  (p.  196). 
Her  name  is  afterwards  entered  upon  the  roll  of  the  Constable  and 
£arl  Marshall,  but  no  acknowledgment  or  performance  of  service 
I'Bcorded.  In  1282  the  abbess  was  again  summoned  to  send  her 
service  against  the  Welsh ;  muster  at  Khuddlan,  on  the  morrow  of 
S.  Peter  ad  Yincula,  2nd  August,  the  tenth  of  Edw.  I.  In  pursuance 
of  this  summons,  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  service  of  one 
knight^s  fee,  performed  on  her  behalf  by  one  knight.  In  this  case 
we  get  the  name  of  the  knight  who  served.  "  In  1 282  Jacobus  de 
Trwe  or  Trowe,  Knight^  performed  military  service  due  from  the 
Abbess  of  Wilton.^'    Muster  at  Ehuddlau  as  above  (Palgrave  Alp. 

2  D  2 
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Digest.^  p.  871).  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  this  abhess  that 
the  Bcandaloas  affair  occurred  of  the  abduction  of  two  nuns  of  the 
monastery  by  a  knight,  Osborn  Gifford.  For  this  offence  he  suffered 
a  severe  penance,  a  pari  of  which  was  publicly  performed  in  the 
churches  and  market  places  of  Wilton  and  Shaftesbury.  In  Pal- 
grave's  Par.  Writs,  p.  836,  we  find  the  name  of  Osbertus  Gifford 
returned  as  holding  lands  in  DouBct  and  Somerset,  twenty-eighth 
of  Edw.  I.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  culprit,  and  that  his  Dorset 
property  was  near  to  Shaftesbury,  this  would  account  for  a  part  of 
his  public  penance  being  carried  out  at  the  latter  place. 

Labt  Emma  Bloukdb  or  Blount.  The  name  of  this  abbess  is 
not  found  in  any  previous  list ;  her  name  occurs  in  a  Pem.  charter 
as  having  died  second  Edw.  II. — 1308-9  (may  be  earlier).  This, 
no  doubt,  is  the  abbess  of  whom  Hoare  gives  some  particulars,  but 
had  not  met  with  her  actual  name.  It  forms  No.  7  of  his  list,  he 
says  her  election  is  dated  Forfar,  twenty-fourth  Edward  I. — 1295. 
In  1303  the  abbess  was  summoned  to  send  her  service  against  the 
Scots  ;  muster  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  at  Whitsuntide,  in  the 
thirty-first  of  Edw.  I. 

AucB  DB  Parham.  The  name  of  this  abbess  has  not  previously 
been  met  with  in  any  list.  It  occurs  in  a  Pembroke  charter  of  the 
time  of  Edw.  II.  or  IIL  A  grant  to  John  de  Parham,^  of  Alvedistone, 
of  a  burgate  of  land.  Witnessed  by  Matthew  Wake,'  Stephen  of 
Bayeux,  and  others.  This  abbess  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  having 
preceded  Constance. 

Constance  db  Perot.  This  abbess's  name  is  found  in  a  Pem. 
charter  of  the  eighteenth  Edw.  II. — 1324-5,  and  again  on  the  sixth 
of  Edw.  III.>-1332.  She  is  named  No.  8  in  Hoare's  list,  as  having 
succeeded  her  predecessor  in  1321,  but  her  name  is  met  with  in  a 

^  In  the  twenty-fifth  Edw.  I.— 1297— we  find  the  name  of  John  de  Fkrfaam 
returned  from  the  oonnties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  as  holding  hwds  or  rents  to 
the  amount  of  £20  yearly,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise,  and  as  such  summoned 
to  perform  military  service  in  person,  with  horses  and  arms,  &c.,  in  parts  beyond 
the  seas.  In  the  Nomina  Yillarum,  1335,  John  de  Pariiam,  with  othecs,  held 
lands  at  Alvediston. 

'  The  family  of  Wake  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ebbesbonine  from  the  time 
of  King  John  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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document  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Wilton^  eleventh  Edw.  II. 

LucT.  This  abbess  Lucy  has  not  appeared  before.  Her  name 
occurs  in  a  Pem.  charter  of  thirty-fifth  of  Edw.  III. — 1361.  This 
must  have  been  about  the  time  of  her  death^  as  Hoare  says  that  her 
snccessor,  Sibilla  Aucher^  was  elected  in  this  year. 

SiBiLLA  AucHBR.  A  documcnt  of  this  abbess^  from  the  Pern, 
charters,  dated  from  Wilton  in  1371,  with  the  principal  portion  of 
her  beautiful  seal  attached  (plate,  No.  4)  will  be  found  further  on. 
Her  name  is  also  met  with,  in  conjunction  with  her  co-nun,  Eliza- 
beth Strode,  in  the  previous  year.  This  abbess  is  No.  9  in  Hoare's 
list;  Ae  was  elected  in  1361.  The  family  of  Aucher  was  established 
at  Fisherton,  hence  the  name  of  Fisherton  Aucher,  or  Anger.  A 
Margaret  Auchier  was  elected  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  in  1314,  her 
name  occurs  again  in  1318  and  1327.  Johanna  Aucher  was  con- 
secrated Nan  at  Amesbury  on  Ascension  Day,  1327  (see  Jackson, 
WilUMag.,ro\  18,  p.  287). 

Matilda  dk  Bokeland.  This  abbess  occurs  in  a  Pem.  charter  of 
the  fiftieth  of  Edw.  III. — 1376.  It  is  also  found  in  a  MS.  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  (Cart.  Harl.,  45  a.  37)  of  forty-ninth  Edw. 
III. — 1375.  The  purport  of  this  latter  document,  together  with  a 
re^prodnction  of  her  seal  (plate.  No.  6),  will  be  given  subsequently. 
The  name  fof  this  abbess  is  not  found  in  Hoare's  list,  although  he 
afterwards  prints  her  name  in  some  extracts  from  the  public  records. 
Brown  Willis,  in  his  scanty  list  of  the  Wilton  Abbesses,  quotes 
''Matilda  de  la  Mar  1372.'^  This  error,  as  before  mentioned,  no 
doabt  arose  from  there  being  two  Abbesses  Matilda.  The  Matilda 
of  1372  was  a  Bokeland,  and  not  a  de  la  Mar.  The  discipline  of 
the  monastery  had  at  this  time  considerably  deteriorated,  as  appears 
by  a  long  episcopal  ordinance  of  Bishop  Wyville,  in  1379,  for  its 
fiitore  r^ulation.  One  rule  was  that  no  nun  was  to  possess  a  seai, 
and  any  one  who  kept  a  seal  was  to  be  punished  as  9k  proprietary. 

After  the  year  1400  the  list  of  abbesses,  as  given  by  Hoare,  is 
pretty  complete.  The  vacancies  to  be  supplied  occur  between 
Badeganda,  A.D.  871,  and  ^Elfgyth,  955.  Also  the  names  of  the 
two  abbesses  who  governed  between  Wulftrude  and  Bryghtwydt*. 
After  the  conquest  there  is  a  period  to  be  bridged  over  between  the 
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Saxon  ^Ifyne  and  the  Nonnan  Hawise.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  other  names  might  have  to  be  added  to  the  following  list^  but 
probably  to  no  g^at  extent  beyond  those  above  mentioned.  The 
dates  attached  to  each  name  represent  some  period  in  their  incumbency 
when  they  held  the  office^  and  in  some  cases  the  time  of  their  death. 


Radeottkda 

A.D.  871 

^T.TOYTH 

955 

WULPTEUDB 

968-1000 

Bktohtwtdk 

•{(  1064 

^LFTN> 

1064-1068 

Hawisb  Fttz-Hamoit 

r  1140-1160 

Auoa 

1192 

Maeia 

1194-1199 

ASCBUNA 

1809 

MABOARin' 

1217 

Matilda  ox  la  Mas     . 

•{)  1272 

JUUANA  GlPFOBD 

1276-1295 

Ladt  Euha  Blount 

^  1808 

AucB  DB  Farhah 

1308-1318 

COMSTANOB  OB  PbBOT      . 

1318-1332 

LUOY 

^  1361 

SiBILLA  AuCHBB 

1361 

Matilda  ob  Bokblaso  . 

1376 

JOBAKNA 

1400-1407 

Christiana  Doulrb 

1416-1441 

Christiana  Coobvord    . 

1441-1448 

ISABBLLA  LaUBARD 

1448-1464 

Edith  Barodgh 

1464 

Alicb  Cohrt/)nob 

•{(  1485 

CbOIIIA    Wir.T.UGHBT 

1485-1528 

Isabella  Joroatn 

1528 

Cbcilia  Bodbnhau 

1534-1539 

The  following  documenis,  which  aie 

given  ohionologicallj  in  an 
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epitomised  form  from  the  original  Latin^  are  now  preserved  at  Wilton 
House.  The  additions  are^  one  charter  from  the  Harleian  coll.  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  which  the  seal  of  the  Abbess  Matilda  de 
Bokeland  is  attached,  and  two  other  documents  bearing  different 
seals  of  the  Mayors  of  Wilton,  which  form  part  of  the  archives  of 
the  Corporation.  The  Hospital  of  S.  Giles,  near  Wilton,  to  which 
the  first  document  relates,  was  established  originaUy  for  the  support 
of  lepers  by  Adelicia,  queen  of  Henry  II.  It  was  from  an  early 
period  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  of  Wilton,  it  was  pre- 
served at  the  dissolution,  and  re-built  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
in  1624.  It  remained  on  its  original  site  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Foggleston  S.  Peter  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  pulled 
down,  and  its  locality  taken  into  Wilton  Park.  The  hospital  was 
again  re-built  some  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west.  It  still  retains 
a  prior,  but  without  a  chapel,  as  well  as  the  old  number  of  inmates 
supported  from  the  original  grant,  which  is  still  administered  by  the 
Corporation  of  Wilton.  The  position  of  the  two  acres  of  land 
mentioned  in  the  charter  can  be  pretty  well  ascertained.  The  ancient 
manor  of  Washeme  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nadder^ 
near  the  abbey.  This  identical  field  of  "  Two  acres  of  arable  land 
situated  in  the  field  called  Washeme,^'  is  found  again  mentioned 
amongst  the  property  belonging  to  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution^  in  the  "  Certificate  of  the  State  of  Colleges,  Hospitals^ 
&c.,''  preserved  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  dated  thirty-seventh 
Heniy  VIII. — 1545,  and  printed  in  Hoare^s  Branch  and  Dole,  p. 
130.  In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Edw.  I.  allusion  is  made  to  ^'the  Friars 
lepers  of  S.  Giles'  without  Wilton,''  and  in  the  fifth  of  Edw.  III. 
occurs  a  confirmation  of  Richard  Holdych  as  prior  or  custodian  of 
SS.  Giles  and  Anthony,  near  Wilton.  The  mutilated  seal  attached 
to  this  document  (plate,  No.  10)  is  no  doubt  the  original  seal  of  the 
hospital.  That  in  present  use  is  probably  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  it  bears  the  figure  of  S.  Giles  under  a  Gothic  canopy, 
with  the  l^end  "  S'  donus  elimosinare  Sci  egedi  iuxta  Wilton.'^  It 
is  engraved  in  Hoare's  account  of  Wilton. 

1.    Grant  by  John  [  ]  called  guardian  [dictus  ouBtos]  of  the  Hospital 

^  St  Giles  without  Wilton,  and  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  same  Hospital 
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to  John  Croldmn,*  bargess  of  Wilton,  and  Johanna,  bis  wife,  of  two  acres  of 
arable  land,  held  by  the  Hospital  by  grant  from  Ralph  Harvey  and  Matilda,  his 
wife,  lying  at  la  Fouleflowe  in  the  field  of  Wasfieme  [Washem],  between  land  of 
the  Abbess  of  Wilton  on  either  side :  the  same  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  a 
payment  in  hand  of  36«.  Sd.,  and  a  yearly  service  of  a  rose  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Witnesses,  Hugh  de  Wyly,  steward  of  the 
Abbess  of  Wilton,  Thomas  Linginere,  bailiff  of  Wasseme,  Robert  Bede,  Bohert 
de  la  bame,  John,  son  of  Eadmond  Groldmn,  Ralph  Hervey,  Robert  Chapelein 
and  others.    Xlllth  Cent.    Latin, 

Oval  seal^  bearing  a  fulI-IeDgth  figure^  the  right  hand  holding  a 

fitaff^  the  left  in  front  of  the  body^  holding  a  book.     Legend 

[EGI]DII    .    AB[BATIS] ?   Sigillum   Saneti  Egidii 

Abbatis.  Brown  wax,  the  head^  feet^  and  left  side  of  the  figure 
broken  away.     (Plate,  No.  10.) 

Attached  to  the  next  document  a  considerable  portion  of  the  seal 
of  the  Abbess  Matilda  de  la  Mar  is  preserved  (plate.  No.  5),  as  well 
as  the  old  conventual  seal  of  the  monastery  (plate,  No.  2) .  This 
well-known  seal  of  the  Abbey  of  Wilton  is  one  of  the  few  existing 
examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  seals.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare  and  fully  described  and  figured  in  the  Archaeologia,  it  is 
noticed  in  Dugdale  and  again  by  Sir  F.  Madden  in  the  thirteenth 
Yolome  of  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Institute.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  this  seal  bearing  the  name  of 
IEadgtthe.  The  engravings  above-mentioned  were  made  up  out  of 
two  imperfect  impressions  then  known ;  one  of  these  was  taken  from 
the  Harleian  charter  in  the  British  Museum,  already  referred  to  in 
the  notice  of  the  Abbess  Matilda  de  la  Mar ;  the  other  impression 
was  taken  from  the  instrument  of  surrender  by  the  last  Abbess  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  As  the  label  of  another  missing  seal  is 
attached  to  this  Harleian  charter,  the  editors  of  the  New  Monasticon 
suppose  that  it  might  have  been  a  second  conventual  seal  of  the 
monastery,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  seal  wanting  was 
that  of  the  abbess  herself.     They  also  ascribe  a  wrong  date — that 


*  The  name  of  John  Oolmnd  is  fonnd  amongst  other  tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  at  Vfltoa 
eonoemed  in  a  dispute  relating  to  some  foreign  resident  at  Wilton  who  had  gone  without  Setose  to 
sell  and  hay  at  the  fair  at  Uritford.  third  Edw  1.— 1275.  Hoare's  Hnnd.  Cawden.  p  51  A  John 
Goldron  or  Goldre  also  occats  as  one  of  the  persona  returned  from  Wilton  to  terre  in  the  FarliaaMst 
at  Lineohi,  twenty-ninth  Edw.  I.-  ISOl, 
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of  Edw.  IIL — to  this  charter.  The  autotype  plate  is  given  because, 
though  im()errect,  it  is  in  better  condition  than  the  other  known 
examples.  Another  impression  is  attached  to  the  last  of  the  Pem- 
broke documents  now  printed,  of  Cecily  Bodenham,  in  1536,  where 
the  seal  shows  evidence  oF  much  use.  The  matrix  no  lons:er  exists. 
A  vahiable  addition  to  the  very  few  known  examples  of  Anglo- 
SatoQ  seals  has  lately  been  made  by  the  discovery  of  a  very  fine 
one  at  Wallingford,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks. 
It  is  circular  in  form,  and  has  a  subject  and  legends  on  both  sides 
with  a  richly-decorated  sort  of  handle  at  the  top,  somewhat  like  the 
original  termination  of  the  Wilton  seal.  The  material  is  some  kind 
of  bone  or  ivory. 

2.  Grant  by  Matilda  [de  la  Mar]  Abbess  of  Wilton,  and  the  Convent  of  the 
ame  to  Richard  de  Mnchelne  and  Beatrice,  his  wife,  of  a  piece  of  land,  at  one 
time  belonging  to  Richard  Gosny,  in  Ugeford  St.  James  [Ugford  St.  James], 
situated  over  against  the  chapel  of  the  said  saint :  the  same  to  be  held,  together 
with  common  of  pasture  for  two  cattle,  in  perpetuity,  at  a  yearly  rent  to  the 
Coarent  of  ten  shillings  sterling.  Witnesses,  Sir  John  de  Langport,  then  our 
steward,  GeofiPrey  de  Trowe,*  William  be  Bissopestre,  Henry  Tut,  David  de 
Drajtone,  John  Tnrgys,  Nicholas  Curthayn,  Robert  Ysembre,  Peter  le  Butelyr, 
and  many  others.     Temp.  Edw.  I.  Latin. 

Two  seals  attached.  The  first,  an  oval  seal,  bearing  a  full-length 
figure  of  an  abbess,  the  right  hand  holding  a  pastoral  staff,  the  left 
in  front  of  the  body,  holding  a  book.  On  each  side  of  the  figure 
u  a  small  vesical  compartment,  that  on  the  right  containing  a 
head,  probably  of  S.  Edith,  that  on  the  left  being  almost  entirely 

broken  away.      Legend ISSE Green  wax,  the 

edges  and  one  side  broken  away.  (Plate,  No.  5.)  The  second,  a 
lound  seal,  bearing  a  {-length  figure  of  S.  Eadgitha  or  Edith, 
Habited  as  an  abbess,  face  in  profile  to  the  right ;  the  right  hand 
raised  in  benediction,  the  left  holding  a  book.  Legend  [+SIJ 
lilL-b  EADnXDE  REI>A[L'  ADELP^E :]  Sigillum  Eadgy«e, 
regalis  adelphe.     Green  wax,  edges  injured  (plate.  No.  2.) 

*  Gcofrey  de  Trowe  was  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  that  name  settled  in  the  Chalk  ralley  long 
^^att  the  CoDqaevt.  Trow,  uxi^r  the  name  of  Trogan,  oconn  In  the  description  of  the  boundaries 
of  tbe  lands  granted  by  King  Edwie  to  the  Abbess  of  Wilton.  According  to  the  TesU  de  NevUl, 
^  OecA'cy  de  Trowe  and  Alexander  de  Trowe  then  held  Trmo  of  the  Abbess  of  Wilton  by  serjeanty. 
Tbii  aneient  manor  and  estate,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Trow,  extends  itself  to  the  parishes  of 
Alvvdistim,  flfleld  Barant,  and  Broad  Chalke.  8ee noare's  Bun.  Chalk.  In  1282  Jacobus  de  TroWB 
bUght,  probably  another  member  of  this  family,  perfonned  military  aerrioe  due  from  the  AbbeaB  of 
^^IttflA.   See  Palgrare'tAliAi.  Digest.,  p.  871. 
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3.  Grant  by  Richard  de  Waledene  to  William  de  Tydolneshyde  [Tilshead]  and 
John,  his  son  and  heir,  of  all  the  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  which  he  had  by  arrant 
from  Richard  Beaufo  in  the  town  of  Chylmark  [Chilmark],  together  with  all  his 
pasture  in  the  same  town  :  the  same  to  be  held  in  pei-petuity  from  the  chief  lords 
of  the  fee  by  the  grantors  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  John  in  tail,  with  remainder, 
in  default,  to  Robert,  his  brother,  and  his  heirs  in  tail,  and  in  default,  to  the  said 
William,  and  his  heirs  or  assigns.  Witnesses,  Thomas  de  Havenebare,  WilHam 
de  Colyngbome,  Robert  Bigge,  John  Olyver,  Geoffrey  Mauduyt,  John  de  Bra- 
desarde,  William  Gerard,  and  others.  Dated.  Chylmark,  Thursday,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  [25th  April],  18  Edw.  11.  [1325[.     Latin. 

Small  round  seal,  bearing  a  lion's  head  enraged,  between  three 

indistinct  charges,  possibly  owls.     Brown  wax.     (Plate,  No.  8.) 

The  following  document  (No.  4),  which  is  preserved  in  the  Wilton 
corporation  chest,  has  already  been  printed  in  its  original  Latin  form, 
together  with  some  other  Wilton  charters;  these  will  be  found  in 
the  seventeenth  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Association, 
p.  811.  This  Will  shows  the  close  connection  between  a  layman  of 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  Church.  In  addition 
to  the  mayor's  seal,  the  remains  of  another,  probably  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  Probate,  is  attached.  It  bears  a  portion  of  a  standing 
figure,  together  with  a  few  letters  of  the  legend,  but  are  too  in- 
distinct to  be  made  out. 

The  seal  of  the  Mayor  of  Wilton,  used  in  184!8,  is  probably  not 
the  first  made,  but  it  is  the  earliest  now  known.  In  the  other  Wilton 
document  (No.  10),  dated  14*16,  a  new  seal  of  the  mayor  appears, 
somewhat  larger  and  less  well  made.  The  silver  matrix  of  the 
mayor's  seal  now  in  use  is  circular,  with  the  same  subject  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Virgin,  probably  late  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This,  together  with  the  fine  common  seal  of  the  borough,  still  used, 
is  engraved  in  Hoare's  Hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole,  p.  67.  In  re- 
engraving  the  seal,  the  subject  was  apparently  less  distinctly  given, 
for  at  the  Herald's  Visitation  for  Wilts,  in  1623,  the  following  was 
allowed  to  be  the  arms  of  the  borough :  Two  Saxon  kingpi  seiant  in 
Gothic  niches,  crowned,  with  sceptres  in  their  hands,  &c.  In  the 
Town  Hall  of  Wilton  is  an  old  painted  and  framed  representation  of 
the  seal  with  the  subject  so  given  in  the  form  of  two  nondescript 
figures,  crowned  and  seated  under  Gothic  niches.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  a  misrepresentation  of  the  personal  seal  of  the  mayor 
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should  have  been  allowed  as  the  arms  of  the  borough  in  l(5:i3| 
whilst  the  matrix  of  the  fine  common  seal  of  the  town  was  in 
existence  then,  as  now.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  unfortunate  mavor's 
seal  do  not  p.nd  here.  In  Britton's  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
under  the  head  of  Wilton,  we  learn  that,  "  In  the  Town  Hall  of 
Wilton  is  a  drawing  of  the  great  seal  affixed  to  the  charter  of 
Wilton.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  that  of  William  and 
Mary;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe  says,  the  figures  are  evidently  those 
of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen  Elizabeth." 

i.  Will  of  John  Fromond,  bnrgess  of  Wilton,  bequeathing  his  body  to  be 
buied  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Wilton ; — ^item,  to  the  fabric  of  the 
Church  of  Si  Mary  at  Salisbury  12d ; — ^item,  to  the  fabric  of  the  Charoh  of  St. 
Edith  at  Wilton,  12d. ; — item  to  Johanna,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Ugeford,  a 
cottage  with  curtilage  adjacent,  &c.,  in  Wilton,  situate  in  a  plot  in  Eyngesbure 
street  acquired  by  the  testator  from  Richard  Beleiaumbe,burgess  of  Wilton,  the  same 
to  be  held  by  her  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  her  body,  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  for  the 
accastomed  rents  and  services,  with  the  obligation  to  provide  yearly  four  pounds 
of  wax  for  a  torch  [torchea]  for  the  great  altar  of  St.  Edith  at  Wilton,  and,  in 
default  of  such  heirs,  to  remain  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  testator  on  the  same 
t«nQs;^tem,  that  four  great  torches  be  placed  about  his  body  on  the  day  of  his 
bozial,  the  one  to  remain  at  the  great  altar  of  St.  Edith,  the  second  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Maty  in  the  said  Church,  the  third  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  nigh  the 
>ltar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  Church,  and  the  fourth  for  the  Church 
of  Si  Michael  at  Letherstocke  [Laverstoke]  ;  item,  to  Clarice,  his  wife,  all  his 
^^i^ements,  rents,  &c.,  in  Wilton  for  her  life,  with  remainder  to  the  Mayor  and 
boigiegseB  of  Wilton  for  the  time  being  for  ever ;  item  the  residue  to  Clarice, 
hi^  vife,  to  carry  out  his  will  for  the  health  of  his  soul ; — and,  finally,  208.  to  be 
^^buted  to  the  poor  on  the  day  of  his  burial ; — Clarice,  his  wife,  and  William 
Maonsel  to  be  executors.  Dated  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Yinoent  [22nd 
January]  1348  [9].     ZaHn, 

Proved  at  Salisbury,  24  Feb.,  1348  [9]. 

At  a  court  held  at  Wilton,  Wednesday  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (8th  September),  twenty- third  Edward  III. 
(1349),  before  John  de  Westbury,  steward  of  Wilton,  and  Robert 
oixman,  mayor^  approved  and  lawfully  pronounced^  seisin  being  de- 
livered according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bequests. 

Attached  is  an  oval  seal  (Hin.  x  lin.)  bearing  a  representation 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  within  a  double  Gothic  niche,  in 
the  centre  of  the  canopy  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  England  (gu.)  three 
lions  passant  gardent  (or)^  below^  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  seal^ 
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a  half-length   figure  in  adoration.     Legend  S     MAIORITATIS 
BVRGI   DE    WILTO.     Olive  green  wax.     (Plate,  No.  8.) 

A  fragment  of  a  second  seal  also  remaining,  in  green  wax,  probably 
that  of  the  Probate  Court. 

6.  Quit-claim  by  Thomas  Tydolneshide  [Tilshead]  to  Sibil  \_Aucker]  Abbess 
of  Wilton,  and  the  Convent  of  the  same  of  his  common  of  pasture  for  16  cattle, 
200  sheep  and  27  pi^,  and  of  all  other  his  common  of  pasture  whatsoever  on  the 
soil  of  the  said  Abbess  within  her  manor  of  Chilmerk.  Witnesses,  Sir  ThomM 
West,*  Laurence  de  St.  Martin,t  William  de  Bermygham,  knights,  Walter  att« 
Berghe  Nicholas  de  Bonham,  John  de  Hamham,^  Richard  de  yemoun,§  William 
Waspail,  and  many  others.  Dated  Chilmark,  Thursday,  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Matthew  the  Apostle  [21th  Sept.]  38  Edw.  III.  [1364].    Latin, 

Small  round  seal,  bearing  a  shield  of  arms,  three  wolves'  heads 
erased.  Legend  SIGILL'V  WILL'I  TIDOLSIDE  Sigillum 
Willelmi  Tidolside.     Red  wax,  sunk  in  green.     (Plate,  No.  9.) 

In  the  legend  of  the  seal  attached  to  the  next  document  (No.  6) 
there  is  some  indistinctness  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  name ;  it 
should  probably  be  read  Upton.  There  is  Upton  Lucy  in  the  Chalk 
Valley,  also  Upton  Lovel,  near  Hey tesbury ;  both  these  Uptons  at 
an  early  period  became  the  property  of  the  Abbess  of  Wilton.  John 
de  Upton  was  owner  of  the  estate  at  Upton  in  Berwick  S.  John  in 
1S4S.  He  was  also  concerned  in  some  dispute  relating  to  the  deer 
in  Cranborne  Chase  in  1346.     Hoare's  Hun.  Chalk,  p.  94. 

6.  Quit-claim  by  Nicholas  de  Bonham  to  John  de  Belameslonde  and  William 
Hughe,  chaplain,  of  all  the  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  which  they  and  ha  had  latelj 
by  grant  from  Thomas  de  Tydolueshyde  within  the  towns  of  Chilnuurke  and 
Neotheramptone  [Netherhampton].  Witnesses,  Thomas  West,  Laurence  de  St. 
Martin,  William  de  fiermyghem,  knights,  Henry  Stourmy,||  Walter  atte  Berghe,^ 


•  Sir  Thomas  West  held  lands  at  Wyek  near  TiBburj,  also  at  Fonthill  and  SwalloweUfi    A  diort 
Acootmt  of  the  familj  of  West  will  be  found  in  Hoare'a  Uvn.  Donworth,  p.  88. 

i  This  Lawrence  de  St.  Martin  was  son  of  Sir  Lawrence  Martin,  who  poaaceeed  Steeple  Langford 
and  held  property  at  Knighton.    He  died  in  1S86.    dee  Hoare'a  Unn.  Chalk,  p.  142. 

X  John  de  Hamham  held  lands  at  Britford.    See  Hoare'a  Hun.  Cawdon,  p.  4S. 

(  Biehard  de  Yemon,  of  Homingsham,  was  living  in  1333.    Hoare*B  Hon.  Hejteshury,  p.  i8. 

II  Henry  Stonrmy  of  Walfhall  and  Figheldean,  was  at  this  time  sheriff  of  the  county,  which  oiBee 
he  fUled  for  Atc  years,  fkom  1361  to  136a.  He  died  io  1381.3,  and  was  probably  son  of  Bflur  ^0 
Esturmey,  who  was  pouessed  of  the  maaor  of  Cowsfleld  Stormy  at  his  death  In  1349.  See  Hoaiv'i 
Bun.  Fniatfleld,  p.  75.    Hia  seal  will  be  fbund  engrared  in  WUta  Mof.,  toI.  S,  p  387. 

H  Walter  atte  Berghe  was  bailiff  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbory  in  1360.  For  a  long  tcfietof  yMi« 
the  bailiflb  of  the  Bishopa  of  Saliabnry  teok  precedency  of  the  majon  of  the  oitf •. 
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Bichard  de  Yemon,  William  Waspail,*  John  Lyng^xiiere.  and  man j  others.  Dated 
ailmark,  Sunday  before  the  Feast  of  S.  Martin  [11th  November],  39  Ed.  III. 
[1365].    Latin, 

Small  roand  seal,  bearing  a  shield  of  arms,  freltj,  on  a  chief  a 
Hon  passant.  Legend  ^  S  NICHOLAI  DE  UPTON  (?).  Si- 
gillum  Nicholas  de  Ufton  (?)  or  Upton  {?).     (Plate,  No.  IJ.) 

7.  Grant  by  John  de  Belameslonde  and  William  Hoghe,  chaplain,  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Edith  at  Wilton,  and  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  the  same,  of  two 
messnages,  a  mill,  four  virgates  of  land,  and  eight  shillings  of  rent  in  Chilmark, 
together  with  the  reversion  of  a  messuage  and  two  virgates  of  land  in  Nether- 
hampton  held  of  them  for  life  by  Thomis  Tydolneshide  and  Johanna,  his  wife. 
Witnesses,  Thomas  West,  Lanrenoe  de  St.  Martin,  William  be  Bermygham, 
knights,  Heniy  Stourmy,  Walter  atte  Borghe,  Nicholas  de  Bonham,  Richard  de 
Yemonn,  William  Waspail,  and  many  others.  Dated  Chilmark,  Monday  before 
tfa«  Feast  of  St.  Clement  [17th  November],  39  Edw.  III.  [1365].    Latin. 

Two  seals.  Firsts  a  round  seal^  within  a  quatrefoil  border  a  heart; 
&am  this  spring  three  branches^  supporting  two  birds,  billing. 
L^end  TRWE  •  BE  •  LOVE  •  TRIK  •  TRWE.  True  be  Love, 
trik  1  true.     Red  wax.     (Plate,  No.  7.) 

Second  seal,  oval,  bearing  a  full-length  figure  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  Wilderness.  Legend,  MARIA  MAGDALEN  A. 
Bed  wax.     (Plate,  No.  1.) 

8.  Letters  of  attorney  from  Sibil  [Ancher],  Abbess  of  Wilton,  and  the  Con- 
vent of  the  same,  to  Nicholas  de  Bonham,  their  steward,  to  receive  seisin  of  the 
manor  of  Foffante  [Fovant],  Co.  Wilts,  lately  belonging  to  Hugh  Strode,  and 
granted  to  the  abbey  by  John  Gyldene  and  William  Hughe,  chaplain.  Dated 
Wilton,  6  Mar.,  45  Edw.  III.  [1371].    Latin, 

Oval  seal,  bearing,  within  a  richly-ornamented  Gothic  niche,  a 
full-length  figure  of  an  abbess,  the  right  hand  holding  a  pastoral 
staffs  the  left  holding  a  book ;  below,  a  shield  of  arms.  Ermine,  on 
a  chief  azure,  three  lions  rampant  or.  (family  of  Aucher.)  The  edge 
and  both  sides  broken  away.     Oreen  wax.     (Plate,  No.  4.) 

Brit,  Mus.,  Harley  Charter,  4&  A.ZI. 

9.  Statement  by  Margerie,  widow  of  Water  Dun,  that  Sir  Benaud  of  Bem- 
meBbnry  [Bamsbury,  Co.  Wilts]  purchased  lands  in  Portone  [Porton,  Co.  Wilts] 

*  WUUftin  Waspsil  of  Smallbrook  within  the  pariah  of  Warminster.  Some  notioe  of  this  anoiant 
bmilj  will  be  found  in  Boare*a  Hun.  Warminster,  p.  45. 

'  ZVn^=4ight,  true,  &uthful  (Northern).  2Wy=sound  and  firm  (Dorset). 
SalHwelTs  Arekaie  Dictionary. 
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and  gave  them  to  John  Foljot  and  Jhone  [Joan],  hiB  wife,  oonsin  of  Sir  Benand, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  hodies,  with  reversion  in  default ; — that  John  Folyot  had 
three  daughters,  of  whom  one  was  a  "  mnnechon,"  the  second,  Margerie,  married 
Roger  Payne's  father  and  hore  Koger  and  Nichol,  and  the  third  Emmote,  married 
Henry  Don,  and  bore  Walter  and  John  ;  that  afterwards  Roger  Payne  married 
Marione,  Walter  Dun's  bastard  sister  and  by  her  had  Robert,  bom  in  "spoushod," 
and  Lettuce  and  Alice,  bastards,  of  whom  Lettuce  was  married  to  John  Janeqnin 
and  had  Ansteise  and  Mold ;  that  Roger  [Payne]  and  Robert  [his  son],  the 
rightful  heirs,  died  without  heirs  and  the  land  therefore  came  to  Walter  Don ; — 
that  Walter  Dun  married  Margerie,  who  survives,  and  by  her  had  Robert,  in  the 
case  of  whose  death  without  heirs  the  lands  revert  to  Sir  Renaud  of  Remmesbuiy. 
Deposed  in  presence  of  Matilda  [de  Bokeland]  Abbess  of  Wilton,  Heniy  Haver- 
sham,  Mayor,  John  Cole,  Nicholas  Yyniter,  Thomas  Wysdom,  and  Heniy  Boont, 
of  Wilton  ;  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  Prioress  and  of  the  Borough  of 
Wilton,  at  the  request  of  John  Rammesbury,  Thursday  before  the  Feast  of  St 
Hilary  [13th  January]  49  Edw.  IIL  [1376]. 

Attached  is  a  pointed  oval  seal,  bearing  a  full-length  figure  of 
the  abbess,  with  a  crozier  in  the  right  hand  and  a  book  in  the  left, 
standing  within  a  finely-carved  Gothic  niche;  below,  a  shield  of 
arms,  (gules),  three  lions  rampant  (argent),  on  a  canton  (sable)  a 
fret  (or).  The  legend  and  remainder  of  the  seal,  destroyed.  Dark 
green  wax.     (Plate,  No,  6.) 

The  seal  of  the  borough  is  entirely  destroyed. 

10.  Testament  of  the  Mayor,  Burgesses,  &c.,  of  Wilton,  that  John  Mnndy, 
of  Wilton,  is  a  bui^ess  and  member  of  the  Merchants'  Guild,  and,  by  virtne  of 
royal  charters  to  the  borough,  quit  of  all  toll,  passage,  panage,  pontage,  murage, 
brithot,  chidwyte,  yaregive,  kenerage  and  scotale.  Dated,  Wilton,  Thursday  after 
the  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  [26th  April],  4  Hen.  V.  [1416].    Latin. 

Attached  is  an  oval  seal  (IJin.  xli^in.)  the  design  an  inferior 
copy  of  the  seal  (plate.  No.  8),  apparently  without  the  half-length 
figure  in  adoration.  Legend  S.  ]Vf  AIORITATIS  BVRGI  DE 
WILTON.     A  bad  impression^  in  red  wax. 

A  second  seal  has  entirely  perished. 

11.  Grant  by  Cecilia  Bodenham,  Abbess  of  the  Monasteiy  of  Wilton,  and  the 
Convent  of  the  same,  patrons  of  the  prebend  or  rectory  of  Staunton,  in  the  dioone 
of  Salisbury,  to  Thomas  Legh,  LL.D.,  of  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  said 
prebend  or  parish  Church  when  it  shall  next  become  vacant.  Dated,  Wilton,  7 
May,  28  Hen.  VIII.,  1536.    Latin, 

Seal  of  Wilton  Abbey  as  in  plate,  No.  2.     Legend  -h  SIDIL-t 
EADDXDE  REDAL  ADELPiE. 
Cicely  Bodenham  was  a  nun  in  the  Priory  of  Kington  S.  Michael 
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in  1511.  She  was  of  a  family  settled  at  Bodenham  in  the  Hundred 
of  Downton.  In  the  stained  chancel  window^  ^ven  by  herself  to 
Kington  Churchy  Aubrey  says  there  was  remaining  in  his  time^ 
the  greater  part  of  her  picture  in  her  cope  and  robes  {WilU  Mag,, 
Tol.  4,  p.  55) . 

There  was  also  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Wilton  the  Hospital 
of  S.  Maiy  Magdalene.     Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  states  that  nothing  was 
known  of  this  foundation  beyond  a  notice  in  one  of  Aubrey's  MSS.^ 
and  that  if  such  an  one  ever  did  exist,  it  was  certainly  lost  before 
the  Reformation.     In  the  Chronicon  Yilodunense^  written  about 
14:^0,  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  at  that  time,  being  endowed  for 
the  maintenance  of  twelve  poor  beadsmen  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  S. 
Edith   {stanza  529).      It  is  probable,  however^  that  no  separate 
foundation  or  grants  for  the  establishment  were  ever  made^  as  we 
find  the  following  entry  of  sums  paid^  amongst  others^  to  persons 
connected  with  the  monastery  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution^  and 
receiving  benefit  from  it : — "  Thirteen  poor  Magdalens  chosen  yearly 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  Founders,  and  maintained  on  the  alms 
of  the  monastery^  £19  .  10  .  0/'    This  Magdalen  Hospital  is  really 
still  in  being — at  least  in  name.     Until  about  fifty  years  ago  a 
range  of  five  almshouses  existed  near  the  entrance  to  the  abbey^  at 
a  place  called  Armoury  or  Almonry  comer.     They  were  known  as 
the  Morlands  or  Maudlins.     In  1831  the  establishment  was  removed 
Bome  distance  to  the  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wilton  and  War- 
minster roads.     The  present  well-built  almshouses  are  occupied  by 
the  same  number  of  inmates^  being  old  servants  or  retainers  of  the 
Pembroke  family.     A  brass  plate  with  the  following  inscription  is 
placed  over  the  entrance  : — "  This  Hospital  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen 
of  Wilton  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  fulfilment  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Oeorge  Augustus^  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, by  Catherine,  his  widow  and  sole  executrix.     A.D.  1831.^^ 
Another  early  religious  foundation  at  Wilton  was  that  of  the 
Hospital  of  S.  John,  closely  adjoining,  but  not  within  the  parish 
of  Wilton.     It  occurs  in  the  records  as  being  dedicated  as  early  as 
A.D.  1217.     It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Hubert^  one  of 
whose  name  was  Bishop  of  Sarum  in  1189.     It  seems  to  have  been 
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connected  in  some  way  with  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  S.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  "  It  might  have  heen  one  of  those  Hospices  which  were 
erjBcted  for  the  convenience  of  the  religious  when  travellings  and 
where  the  chief  duties  of  the  residing  Prior  were  to  afford  provisions, 
rest,  and  the  means  of  devotion  to  those  brethren  whose  necessities 
required  them/'  In  the  eighteenth  Edward  II. — 13£4-5— Johx 
DE  NoRKUOOB  was  Prior  of  S.  John's.  At  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  Edw.  III.  the  prior  was  Roger  Hudde^  he  is  mentioned 
as  *'  Magister  et  fratribus  hospitalis  Sancti  Johannis  extra  porUm 
de  Wylton."  Again  in  the  nineteenth  Rich.  II — 1395-6^Gboffbt 
was  the  "  humble ''  prior  of  the  house  of  St.  John^  Wilton.  Being 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  charitable  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Ref ormation^  it  was  not  dissolved.  Considerable  remains^  including 
the  chapely  are  still  extant.  Here  the  religious  offices  continue  to 
be  said  by  the  prior  for  the  use  of  the  inmates^  who  occupy  the 
hospital  residences  adjoining,  re-built  hy  the  liberality  of  the  late 
prior.  The  original  seal  of  the  Priory  of  S.  John  no  longer  exists. 
The  present  seal  in  use  is  no  doubt  a  copy  of  an  earlier  one,  it  is 
circular  in  form  and  apparently  of  the  last  century.  It  bears  the 
Jfffius  Dei  with  the  legend  SIGILLVM  :  HOSPITALIS :  SANCTI 
:  lOH ANNIS  :  IVXTA :  WILTON. 

Of  all  the  religious  foundations  once  existing  at  Wilton,  one  only 
has  left  no  trace  behind  it.  The  Black  Friar  preachers  were  es- 
tablished in  Wilton  in  or  before  124*5.  Thej  erected  a  church  and 
convent,  but  removed  their  establishment  to  Fisherton  about  1280, 
to  which  Henry  Fitz-Aucher  granted  lands  in  1293. 
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THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THB 

miltsttre  Archaeological  Sc  i^atural  f^istors  Societs* 

HELD  AT  BBADFOED-ON-AVON, 
TitesdajT,   Wednesday,  and  Thursday^  August  9ih,  \Qih,  and  Wth, 

1881. 

PBB8IDBKT  OF  THB  MBBTI50, 

SiA  Chables  Hobhousb,  Babt. 

jHE  Annual  Meeting^  of  the  Society  was  this  jear  held  at 
Bradford-on-Avon^  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years  having 
elapsed  since  its  last  visit  to  that  town.  The  meeting  was  eminently 
sQccessfiil^  and  the  welcome  and  hospitality  shown  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Bradford  and  its  neighbourhood  left  nothing  in  that  respect  to 
bedesired« 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  who  regretted  to  say  that 
the  President  of  the  Society  was  not  able  to  be  with  them  as  he 
Had  intended,  owing  to  circumstances  which  had  not  been  foreseen 
when  the  time  for  holding  the  meeting  was  fixed.  The  Irish  Land 
Bill — ^they  were  aware — ^was  to  be  considered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  its  return  from  the  Upper  House,  that  very  afternoon ; 
and,  owing  to  the  very  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
discussion  of  that  measure,  it  was  impossible  for  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  to  be  absent  from  his  place:  he  was  therefore  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  presiding  over  the 
Society  at  Bradford.     Mr.  Smith  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Edmond 

'  In  preparing  the  following  acooant  of  the  Bradford  Meeting  the  Editor 
^les  to  acknowledge  the  asgistance  he  has  derived  from  the  columns  of  the 
Devizes  and  WilUhire  Gazette,  The  Trowbridge  Chronicle^  and  the  Wiltshire 
Tirnes  and  Troiohridge  Advertiser, 
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explaining  these  circnmstances,  and  added  that  though  disappointed 
at  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Society^  thej  had  been  happy 
in  finding  an  excellent  substitate  as  President  of  the  Meeting  in 
Sir  Charles  Hobhouse.  No  sooner  was  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
Society  found  itself  explained  to  Sir  Charles^  when  he  at  once^ 
though  at  very  short  notice  indeed — most  kindly  acceded  to  their 
request^  and  consented  to  occupy  the  chair  and  deliver  an  address : 
and  consequently  they  were  all  very  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

Sis  Chables  Hobhousb  then  took  the  chair,  and  at  once  called 
upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Report  for  the  past  year. 

REPORT. 

''The  Committee  of  the  Wiltshire  Archseological  and  Natoial 
History  Society,  in  presenting  a  brief  report  of  last  year's  pro- 
ceedings, desires  again  to  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  on  the  general  interest  evinced 
throughout  the  county  in  its  work. 

''  The  Committee  at  the  same  time  regrets  to  add  that  the  past 
twelvemonth  has  been  a  year  of  heavy  loss  in  old  and  valued  Members 
of  the  Society.  Of  original  Members  we  have  to  deplore  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  John  Noyes,  of  Chippenham,  who  was  a  most  constant  at- 
tendant at  our  annual  gatherings,  and  always  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  proceedings;  of  Mr.  John  Spencer,  of  Buckhill,  who  was 
also  an  active  supporter,  and  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine-,  of  Mr.  Stephen  Moulton,  the  owner  of  the  beautifol 
Kingston  House,  in  this  town;  and  very  recently,  of  Mr.  George 
Brown,  of  Abury,  who  has  from  the  first  shown  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  in  accordance  with  a  promise  to 
that  effect  which  he  made  to  the  Dean  of  Hereford  in  1849,  has 
had  a  watchful  eye  for  the  preservation  of  the  remaining  stones  in 
the  great  circle  at  Abury .^  Of  other  old,  though  not  original 
Members,  whose  loss  within  the  past  twelvemonths  we  regret,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Brackstone,  of  Bath,  Mr.  Joseph 
Parry,  of  Allington,  Mr.  Charles  Phipps,  of  Chalcot,  and  the  Bev. 

^  See  Prooeedings  of  the  Bojal  Arch»ological  Institate  of  Great  Britain,  Sftlis- 
boiy,  1849. 
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Heniy  Ward^  all  of  whom  joined  the  Society  above  twenty  years 
ago;  and  there  are  other  hononred  names  of  some  who  have  more 
lecently  been  enrolled  among  our  Sabscribers.  New  Members  have^ 
however,  been  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  those  we  have  lost,  so 
that  the  number  on  our  books  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  last  yearj 
namely  887. 

"  As  regards  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  onr  balance  in 
hand  is  slightly  increased  during  the  last  year,  from  £188  lis.  9dn 
at  its  commencement  to  £176  6s.  M.  at  its  close^  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  balance-sheet  just  published,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days. 

''Of  the  Magazine^  two  numbers  have  been  published  during  the 
past  year,  of  whose  merits  the  Committee  leaves  the  Society  to  judge. 
The  last  number,  just  now  issued,  completes  the  nineteenth  volume. 

''  The  Museum  and  Library  have  been  slightly  increased  by  the 
contributions  of  various  donors ;  the  museum  more  especially  con- 
tinnes  to  be  enriched  by  further  additions  of  Roman-British  pottery, 
and  metal  vases  and  implements  dug  out  at  Westbury,  and  secured 
to  the  Society  by  the  exertions  of  the  obliging  manager,  Mr. 
Anderson. 

''  Hie  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  especially  directed 
daring  the  past  year  to  the  state  of  Stonehenge ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Archseological  Association  a  repre- 
sentation has  been  made  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the 
Boyal  ArchsBological  Institute  of  Oreat  Britain,  calling  their  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  insecure  condition  of  certain  stones  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  their  imminent  danger  of  falling,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  officers  of  this  Society,  unless  steps  are  speedily  taken 
to  re-adjust  them.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  re-erecting 
the  great  trilithon  which  fell  in  1797,  which  has  been  so  often  ad- 
vocated by  archffiologists,  was  again  pressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  parent  Societies.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  H.  S.  Milman, 
Esq.  (Director  of  that  Society),  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  Esq.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis, 
who  visited  Stonehenge  during  last  month,  and  carefully  examined 
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the  stones  to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed ;  and  though 
their  report  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  Society^  and  therefore 
cannot  now  be  made  public,  the  fact  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Wiltshire  ArchsBological  Society  that  the  whole  question  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
November  next,  with  a  view  to  such  action  as  may  then  be  deter- 
mined on.  Your  Committee  earnestly  hope  that  immediate  steps 
will  then  be  taken  both  to  secure  such  stones  as  are  now  in  danger 
of  falling,  and  to  raise  the  great  trilithon  which  fell  almost  within 
the  memory  of  living  man,  and  whose  original  position  can  be 
exactly  determined.  Should  such  a  course  be  pronounced  advisable, 
it  will  then  remain  to  approach  the  owner  of  Stonehenge,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  his  sanction  to  carry  out  the  work  recommended 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  to  obtain  such  help  and 
the  loan  of  such  appliances  from  the  dockyards  or  elsewhere  as  may 
be  deemed  most  advisable. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  repeats  the  exhortation  it  has 
frequently  addressed  to  its  members  scattered  over  the  length  and 
bteadth  of  the  county,  and  earnestly  invites  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  Antiquities  or  the  Natural  History  of 
the  County  of  Wilts,  as  by  such  co-operation  alone  can  its  best 
interests  be  promoted.^' 

The  Bbv.  W.  C.  Lukis  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
said  he  did  so  with  great  pleasure,  because  two  statements  which  it 
contained  were  very  satisfactory,  viz. ,  that  the  financial  position  of 
the  society  remained  good,  and  that  the  Members  did  not  diminish. 
In  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Lukis  alluded  to  the  leaning  stones 
at  Stonehenge  and  the  fallen  trilithon  mentioned  in  the  report. 
The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquuies,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  had  been  directed  to  two  of  the  leaning 
stones  of  the  outer  circle,  but  they  did  not  think  they  were 
sufficiently  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  make  their  position  insecure. 
The  trilithon  had  fallen,  and  could  not  fall  further,  and  might  there- 
fore be  considered  in  a  secure  position,  but  the  point  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  was  directed  was  the  leaning  stone, 
which  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  that  monument.     It  was  leaning 
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at  a  considerable  angle,  60  degrees  he  thought,  and  was  evidently 
moTing.  If  some  effectual  measure  was  not  adopted  to  make  it 
secnre,  it  would  fall  and  damage  the  building  very  much. 

Mb.  T.  B.  Saundess  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  He  gathered  from  it  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  do  something  at  Stonehenge :  but  he  ventured  to  express 
a  hope  that  a  complete  restoration  to  its  original  condition  was  not 
in  contemplation. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  President  proposed  the  re- 
election of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  but  said  he  was  sorry  to  have 
to  announce  that  amongst  them  they  should  not  in  future  be  able 
to  reckon  Mr.  Charles  Talbot  as  one  of  their  General  Secretaries ; 
for  that  gentleman  had  felt  compelled  from  ill-health  to  resign  the 
office  he  had  so  efficiently  held.  He  need  scarcely  remind  them  of 
the  great  services  which  Mr.  Talbot  had  rendered  to  the  Society^ 
more  especially  on  the  subject  of  architecture.  His  place  would  be 
reiy  difficult  to  fill ;  but  he  had  great  satisfaction  in  proposing  as 
his  saccessor  Mr.  Henry  Medlicott,  a  name  well  known  and  honoured 
in  the  county. 

This  motion  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  President 
proceeded  to  deliver 

THE  INAUGURAL   ADDRESS. 

He  remarked  that  though,  owing  to  Lord  Edmond's  absence^ 
which  they  very  much  regretted,  he  had  consented  to  make  an 
address,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  said  of  him  that  '^  fools  rushed  in 
where  angels  feared  to  tread,''  or  rather,  where  angels  were  not  able 
to  tread.  Yet  he  was  bound  to  say  he  had  had  extreme  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  responsible  position  of  Chairman  in  Lord  Edmond's 
place.  Li  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  for  the  Chairman  to  give 
an  inaugural  address.  Well,  to  his  innocent  and  unsophisticated, 
And  perhaps  ignorant  mind,  an  inaugural  address  seemed  a  very 
solemn  thing,  and  he  must  say,  when,  on  the  previous  morning  he 
fiit  down  to  the  work  he  hardly  knew  where  to  beg^n,  though  he 
need  hardly  say  he  had  no  difficulty  as  to  where  he  ought  to  end,  for 
that  came  very  soon  indeed.     However  he  had  no  doubt  that  having 
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accepted  a  post  which  he  admitted  could  have  been  so  much  more 
worthily  filledi  and  having  done  so  with  very  short  notice^  they 
would  be  kind  enough  to  extend  to  him  that  indulgence  which  he 
believed  was  usually  extended  on  such  occasions.  Another  special 
reason  for  asking  their  indulgence  was  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact> 
he  was  almost  an  absolute  tyro  in  archseology.  He  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  India,  and  had  come  home  only  a  few 
years  ago,  but  had  he  not  come  into  that  neighboumood  and  come 
across  such  men  as  Canon  Jones,  Mr.  Powell,  formerly  a  Curate  of 
Monkton  Farleigh,  Canon  Jackson  and  others,  he  should  never 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  stand  before  them  at  that  time.  Having 
had  many  agreeable  communications  with  those  gentlemen  the  result 
was  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  endeavour  to  find 
out  something  at  all  events  of  the  archseology  of  his  own  particular 
parish  and  neighbourhood.  The  first  thing,  Sir  Charles  went  on, 
after  I  have  been  poring  over  the  parish  registers  or  some  old 
terriers  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  Monastieon  or  what  not,  I 
ask  myself,  and  I  am  asked  by  others,  Oui  bono,  what  is  the  good 
of  it  all  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  need  not  argue  that  question  before 
an  assembly  such  as  this,  but  still  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  enemies 
of  the  study  of  archsBology  will  consider  a  little,  they  will  find  oat 
that,  unconsciously,  they  themselves  live  a  great  part  of  their  ex- 
istence in  the  midst  of  that  very  study  which  they  affect  to  despise. 
Our  life  is  obviously  passed  in  three  different  worlds,  as  it  were — 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  every  hour  that  we  spend 
in  so  much  of  the  past  as  is  not  personal,  especially  in  the  more 
distant  past,  in  history,  biography,  and  the  like,  is,  in  fact,  an  hour 
spent  in  the  study  of  archsBology.  How  necessary  also  this  stndy 
is  to  the  daily  wants  of  life  we  do  not  perhaps  sufiiciently  consider. 
I  will  not  suppose  that  any  of  us  desire  to  build  a  house,  because,  as 
the  saying  is,  "  Fools  build  houses  that  wise  men  may  live  in  them,'' 
but  at  least  we  all  desire  to  have  houses  to  live  in.  Of  course  if  we 
live  in  a  town  we  take  the  house  that  is  most  commodious,  the  least 
expensive,  the  best  situated  for  our  purposes,  and  have  done  with  it. 
But  if  we  live  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  or  in  the  country,  and 
have  any  choice  of  our  own^  we  don't  choose  the  modem  style  of 
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boose  to  dwell  in.  Let  anyone  go  to  Norwood,  or  Anerley,  or 
Wimbledon,  or  Richmond,  and  inspect  the  modem  style  of  house 
tiiere  and  see  what  he  will  find.  A  square  door  in  the  centre,  two 
square  windows  on  either  side  of  the  door,  and  three  square  windows 
above,  and,  by  way  of  ornamentation,  a  sort  of  curvature  of  different 
colored  bricks,  giving  the  outside  of  the  house  very  mcich  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man^s  face,  the  nose  quite  flat  and  spectacles  on  the 
ejes.  If  you  have  any  choice  you  don't  elect  a  house  of  this  kind ; 
jou  rather  go  to  the  study  of  archsBology  for  your  model,  and  whilst 
you  will  have  all  the  appliances  of  modem  warmth  and  comfort  in- 
side,  you  will  go,  say,  to  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  or  the  earlier 
Hanoverians,  for  your  outside'  building  and  architecture.  So  it  is 
not  to  modem  times,  but  to  the  times  of  comparative  antiquity,  that 
you  resort  for  your  domestic  architecture,  and  it  is  the  same  in 
the  matter  of  Church  architecture,  and  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  same  in  the  matter  of  public  buildings.  Put  any  average  parish 
Church  side  by  side  with  any  average  meeting-house  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  you  see  at  once  why,  in  the  better  development  of  public 
taste,  there  is  (I  do  not  mean  to  speak  profanely)  at  least  one  worship 
in  common  between  the  meeting-house  of  to-day  and  the  Church  of 
England — ^the  worship,  namely,  of  archaeology.  Or  compare  some 
of  oar  public  buildings  with  similar  buildings,  the  produce,  it  may. 
be,  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  see  if  we  have  not  even  yet  very 
mnch  to  learn  from  the  Ancients.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
travelling  in  the  South  of  India  and  in  Ceylon,  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  enormous  stone  tanks  used  for  the  storage  of  large 
bodies  of  water.  In  one  place  in  particular  I  found  that  the  sides 
of  these  tanks  were  made  up  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  laid  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  without  cement  and  without  clamps.  No 
repairs,  I  was  informed,  were  ever  needed.  Yet  these  tanks  had 
received  into  their  bosoms  for  centuries  floods  of  water  such  as  we 
do  not  dream  of  in  England,  and  had  retained  the  rain  for  the 
necessities  of  large  populations,  dependent  upon  them  for  health 
and  cleanliness  and  food — their  very  life  in  shorts  We  constantly 
hear-»I  read  only  the  other  day,  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  modem 
reservoirs,  and  of  the  vast  destruction  of  life  and  property  which 
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accompanies  sucb  failure.    Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  in  such  con- 
structions profit  more  thoroughly  by  the  lessons  of  antiquity?    And 
who  that  has  visited  the  Pont  du  Oard  would  not  take  that  as  his 
ideal  of  what  a  conduit  should  be?     Again,  in  India  I  visited  tbe 
Mausoleum  of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  the  Kutb  Column  and  the 
Mosque  at  Delhi,  some  of  the  rock-cut  temples  of  Western  India, 
and  the  site  of  the  great  Akbar's  Camp  at  Futtehpore-Sikri.    The 
impressions  made  by  these  marvellous  buildings  are  as  fresh  now  as 
if  I  saw  them  before  me.     You  approach  the  Taj  through  a  garden 
with  g^ves  of  trees  on  either  side,  and  marble  fountains  running 
down  its  centre,  and  suddenly  there  break  upon  you  the  marble 
terraces,  the  white  marble  dome  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  set 
as  it  were  in  its  turrets  of  red  sandstone.    It  is  by  the  way  a  debated 
point  whether  the  design  and  the  details  of  this  mausoleam  are  of 
European  or  of  native  manufacture.     There  are  in  the  Christian 
graveyard  at  Ag^  the  tombstones  of  many  Italians  who  lived  and 
died  at  Akbar's  court,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  whole  is  tiie 
work  of  native  talent,  a  talent  which  has  still  numbers  of  living 
representatives.    Then  see  what  could  be  more  emblematic  of  royalty 
than  Akbar's  Camp  at  Futtehpore-Sikri  ?    Windsor  Castle  indeed  is 
a  noble  building,  royally  and  proudly  conspicuous,  but  it  stands  alone, 
whereas  at  Akbar's  Camp  there  were  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  a 
king's  residence;  the  palace  in  which  he  himself  dwelt,  the  hall  in 
which  he  gave  public  audience,  the  place  of  private  business,  the 
Mosque  in  which  he  prayed,  the  minor  palaces  of  his  greater 
ministers,  his  gardens,  his  baths  and  his  promenades.     All  these, 
thanks  to  a  wonderful  climate,  are  almost  in  as  good  preservation 
now  as  when  Akbar  dwelt  in  them,  and  although  I  do  not  say  that 
we  need  in  our  day  to  imitate  them,  yet  at  least  they  give  as 
lessons,  not  only  in  the  science  of  architecture,  but  in  that  of  good 
government  also.     Consider  again  the  subject  of  some  of  the  rock- 
cut  temples  of  Western  India — ^take  that  of  Karli  in  the  neigbbonr- 
hood  of  Bombay.    The  rocks  there  run  north  and  south,  and  the 
temple,  or  crypt  as  you  may  call  it,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  mns 
east  and  west,  the  entrance  being  at  the  west  and  the  shrine  at  the 
east  end.     The  interior  is  of  great  length  and  height^  and  is  made 
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up  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  sole  light  is  by  an  aperture  con- 
cealed from  the  spectator  without,  and  high  up  at  the  west  end.  It 
is  not  of  any  great  size,  but  it  is  so  constructed  as,  on  the  day  I 
visited  it  at  least,  to  light  up  the  whole  interior  without  the  aid  of 
any  artificial  means.  This  temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  ex< 
istence  many  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  though  we  do  not 
in  these  peaceful  times  in  quiet  England  need  a  crypt  for  our  temple, 
nor  one  inaccessible  and  outwardly  invisible  light  for  such  crypt, 
yet  these  are  examples,  if  and  when  they  are  needed,  and  the  ex« 
istence  of  crypts  in  our  own  churches  shows  that  such  needs  there 
have  been.  I  have  ventured  to  dwell  on  these  far  distant  structures 
because,  after  all,  the  consideration  of  them  does,  I  think,  appertain 
properly  to  my  subject,  and  because,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
I  find  it  easier  to  myself  to  dwell  on  matters  which  have  formed 
the  subjects  of  personal  travel  and  inspection,  rather  than  on  such 
as  are  subjects  of  mere  speculation  to  me.  But  I  turn  to  things 
that  are  probably  more  familiar  to  us  all,  and  I  will  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  that  very  familiar  thing,  our  roadways.  They  are 
flerious'matters  to  some  of  us,  and  especially  to  those  of  us  who  dwell 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  are  blessed  with  a  trafiKc  in 
freestone  which  is  profitable  to  a  few  outsiders,  which  g^ves  an  ex- 
cellent finish  say  to  law  courts  some  hundred  miles  away  from  us, 
but  which,  so  far  from  being  of  any  benefit  to  us,  is  the  cause  at 
once  of  a  very  heavy  taxation,  of  very  bad  roads,  and  of  much 
rough  and  expensive  journeying.  In  the  parish  of  Monkton 
Farleigh,  in  the  very  direction  in  which  this  traffic  is  principally 
carried  on,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  a  Roman 
road.  This  was  laid  down  some  ^teen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
this,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  plough  and  neglect,  is  still  in 
some  parts  almost  perfect.  The  materials  are  slabs  of  stone  and 
concrete.  Is  there  no  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  use  of  such 
materials  which  have,  under  adverse  circumstances,  endured  so  long^ 
when  the  modem  system  of  Macadam  has  proved  such  a  complete 
failure  ?  I  pass  on  to  a  more  speculative  topic,  and  I  will  speak 
briefly  of  the  archaeology,  call  it  the  history,  of  any  one  of  our  rural 
parishes ;   and  I  think  I  can  show  how,  from  its  earliest  traceable 
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period,  it  is  in  miniature  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  whole 
country.  I  have  been  ferretting  out,  with  the  aid  of  &r  more 
skilful  workmen  than  I  am  myself,  the  history  of  my  own  parish, 
and  I  give  it  because  it  is  the  only  such  history  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  because  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  its  way  typical  of  other 
such  histories.  I  find  that  we  had  neither  a  local  habitation  nor  a 
name  until  the  time  of  Domesday,  A.D.  1086.  Then  we  were  the 
property  of  a  King's  Thane,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  and  we  had  a  popu- 
lation made  up  of  so  many  9ervi,  bordarii,  and  villani,  perhaps 
seventy  souls  in  all,  reckoning  five  to  each  family.  I  suppose  that 
at  this  time  the  whole  community  was  practically  in  a  state  of 
personal  servitude  to  the  lord,  but  still  there  were  elements  of 
freedom  in  the  status  of  the  villani  and  the  bordarii,  who  held  their 
lands  and  tenements  subject  only  to  certain  customary  services. 
Our  Saxon  nobleman,  however,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  what  we  may 
now  call  the  land-hunger  of  certain  of  the  Conqueror's  barons  and 
our  lands  passed  to  the  trusted  family  of  the  Bohuns,  and  they,  for 
the  repose  of  their  only  too  rapacious  souls,  transferred  them  to  the 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes,  who  founded  upon  them  the 
Clugniac  Priory,  which  was  long  established  amongst  us.  Then 
some  two  hundred  years  later,  or  in  the  year  1294,  we  hear  once 
more  of  our  progress,  and  under  the  evidently  gentle  and  industrious 
rule  of  the  Priory  we  have  materially  thriven.  The  Servi,  or  actoal 
Slave  element,  have  entirely  disappeaied,  their  places  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  families  of  libere  tenentes,  the  villains  are  still  fiourishing, 
the  population  is  about  the  same,  but  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  has  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the  matter  of  pasture 
lands.  In  1535,  or  some  two  hundred  and  forty  years  later  still, 
we  hear  of  ourselves  again,  and  there  is  happily  the  same  tale  of 
progress  in  freedom  and  prosperity.  We  have  a  chief  house  and 
curtilage,  a  garden  and  a  pigeonrj ;  we  have  an  addition  of  no  less 
than  twenty-one  coterelli  or  cottagers  to  our  population,  and  oar 
Priory  is  possessed,  in  a  home  farm,  of  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  of  horses,  mules,  pigs,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  and  other 
dead  stock  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  implements.  But  our  very 
progress  rang  the  knell  of  our  master's  ruin«    By  the  returns  of 
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their  prosperity  they  signed  their  ow^n  death- warranty  and  the  family 
of  the  Somersets,  the  universal  land-hungerers  of  this  part  of  the 
coantry^  ate  ns  up^  as  the  Zulus  say.     We  were^  before  the  Somersets 
devoured  us^  a  community  of  customary  tenants  holding  under  one 
landlord^  the  Priory.     We  afterwards  passed  to  the  See  of  Salisbury, 
and  were  lorded  over  by  a  succession  of  tenants  of  that  see,  until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  our  lands  were  converted  into  the  freehold 
tenure  on  which  they  are  now  held.    The  customary  tenants  lingered 
on  until  quite  recent  times,  and  there  is  still  just  a  trace  of  them  ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  lands  are  all  freehold  and  the  cottagers 
tenants  at  will.     This  is  shortly  the  history  of  eight  hundred  years 
of  the  existence  of  one  particular  parish,  and  surely  there  may  be 
traced  in  it  the  history  of  all  England.     The  comparative  indepen- 
dence of  the  Saxon  Thane,  paying  only  his  geld  and  his  personal 
service — the  rapacity,  mixed  with  a  certain  religious  superstition,  of 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  taking  without  scruple  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Saxon  proprietor  and  giving  without  stint  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.     The  mild 
and  industrious  rule  of  the  monks,  turning  the  waste  lands  to  profit, 
rearing  flocks  and  herds,  creating  new  industries,  and  gradually 
emancipating  the  agricultural  tenant  from  a  state  of  servitude  to  one 
of  freedom  and  of  even  more  substantiality  than  he  enjoys  at  present. 
The  spoliation  of  the  industrious  community  of  the  monks,  which 
in  our  case  at  least,  had  not  even  the  allegation  of  corruption  to 
jnstify  it,  and  the  absorption  of  their  lands  and  goods  for  purposes 
of  &mily  and  personal  greed  and  aggrandisement.     And  finally  the 
creation  of  the  class  of  great  landholders,  absolutely  free  of  their 
properties  so  long  only  as  they  are  faithful  subjects  of  the  State. 
Sorely  here  by  the  study  of  the  archsBology  of  one  parish  you  find 
a  type  of  the  history  of  the  country.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  finished,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  have  found  the  remarks 
I  have  made  either  inappropriate  or  too  long.     I  have  felt,  I  can 
assure  you,  throughout,  very  liiuch  in  the  position  in  which  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Dodd  once  found  himself.     One  day,  at  one  of  the 
universities,  when  he  was  innocently  taking  his  walks  abroad,  he 
fQond  himself  pursued  by  a  troop  of  undergraduates,  who,  to  phrase 
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it  mildly^  had  been  dining.  He  sought  reftige  up  a  tree,  and  from 
thence  he  was  compelled,  before  he  was  released,  to  deliver  a  sermon. 
That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  been  exactly  my  case.  I  was  an 
innocent  man,  coming  to  day  to  enjoy,  as  we  all  shall  shortly,  the 
fruits  of  others^  learning,  when  I  was  captured  by  our  Secretary  here 
and  others,  was  driven  up  this  tree,  and  was  compelled,  as  a  condition 
of  release,  to  deliver  this  address.  The  subject,  if  I  may  modesdj 
80  say  has  been  some  of  the  uses  of  antiquity,  and,  whatever  yon 
may  think  of  my  address,  I  am  sure  you  will  say  with  me,  as  has 
been  said  of  adversity,  that  sweet  are  those  uses. 

The  Rrv.  Canok  Jaokson  did  not  think  Sir  Charles  was  such  a 
iyro  in  archsBology  as  he  professed  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
given  them  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  ability,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  in  future  years  pursue  it  and  give  them  some  ipore  of  the 
results  on  another  occasion.  He  hoped,  should  he  ever  go  back  to 
India,  that  he  would  take  particular  notice  of  the  monuments  which 
they  were  told  existed,  but  which  they  never  found  anyone  able  to 
give  them  any  information  about.  Some  said  those  monuments 
were  connected  with  that  at  Stonehenge.  As  to  Stonehenge,  if 
anybody  proposed  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  stones,  except  jnst  to 
lift  them  up— if  anybody  attempted  to  restore  it,  as  some  people 
had  restored  parish  Churches,  he  would  be  the  first  to  take  a 
hammer  and  knock  him  on  the  head.  There  was  a  great  difference 
between  restoring  and  merely  hoisting  up  a  stone  and  setting  it 
where  they  knew  it  re&lly  ought  to  stand.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse  for  his  able 
address. 

The  Bbv.  Canon  Jokbs  then  proceeded  to  give  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  the  town 
of  Bradford,  and  subsequently  conducted  a  large  party  throngh  the 
town,  pointing  out  all  that  was  most  worthy  of  notice,  begmning 
with  the  Parish  Church;  then  the  Saxon  Church;  Church  House; 
the  Shambles;  the  Old  Market  Place;  the  site  of  St  Olave's 
Chapel;  Kingpston  House;  Chapel  on  the  Town  Bridge;  Chs^ 
and  Almshouses  of  St.  Katharine  ;  Tithe  Bam ;  St.  Maiy  Chapel, 
Tory ;   and  ending  with  Christ  Church ;  all  of  which  we  pass  over 
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now  without  farther  comment^  as  we  hope  to  print  Canon  Jones' 
short  description  of  each  of  them  at  a  future  page  of  this  Magazine. 

THE   DINNER 

took  place  at  the  Swan  Hotels  the  President  of  the  Meeting  in  the 
chair;  when  the  usual  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts  were  given. 

The  Rbv.  Canon  Jones^  in  returning  thanks  for  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy^  observed  that  it  was  twenty-four  years  ago  since  he  first 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Society^  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  visit 
to  Bradford^  and  he  hoped  he  had  contributed  to  its  advancement 
ever  since ;  he  trusted^  moreover^  that  those  who  came  after  the 
archsolog^ts  of  the  present  day  would  continue  to  carry  on  the 
study  and  promote  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Bbv.  a.  C.  Smith^  in  returning  thanks  for  the  General 
Secretaries^  expressed  his  sincere  regret  that  his  colleague — Mr. 
Charles  Talbot^  had  felt  compelled  from  ill- health  to  resign  office. 
All  those  who  had  taken  part  in  our  Annual  Meetings  of  late  years 
would  recollect  how  much  Mr.  Talbot  had  contributed  by  his 
aichitectural  and  archseological  knowledge  to  the  edification  of  the 
Members^  more  especially  by  his  judicious  remarks  on  the  various 
Churches  they  visited.  Mr.  Talbot  had  also  been  a  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
working  of  the  Society.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction,  however, 
to  be  assured  (and  Mr.  Talbot  had  written  to  him  to  that  efiect) 
that  he  would  still  continue  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  and  would  gladly  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  it.  The 
Society  was  happy,  too,  in  securing  as  Mr.  Talbot's  successor  a 
gentleman  so  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  county  as  Mr. 
Medlioott,  one  who  had  long  been  an  active  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  for  many  years  had  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  Wiltshire. 

The  Local  Secretary,  Dr.  Highmore,  and  his  colleagues.  Rev.  F. 
Whitehead  and  Rev.  W.  N.  C.  Wheeler,  were  duly  thanked  for 
their  indefatigable  exertions  in  making  preparations  for  the  Meeting; 
and  the  toast  of  The  Ladies  was  not  forgotten  by  the  President,  a 
toast  to  which  Sm  John  Hannam  replied  in  graceful  terms. 
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THE    CONVERSAZIONE 

was  held  at  the  Town  Hall^  the  President  of  the  Meeting  in  tbe 
chair :  when  Mb.  Charles  Moorb^  F.O.S.,  gave  a  very  able  ad- 
dress^ entitled  "  Notes  on  Wiltshire  Palaeontology  '* ;  and  then 
Canon  Jackson^  F.S.A.^  in  his  happiest  vein,  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  The  Eminent  Ladies  of  Wiltshire  History."  As  both 
these  papers  will  appear  in  the  Magazine^  no  farther  mention  need 
be  here  made  of  them,  bat  to  add  that  at  their  conclusion  a  vote  o{ 
thanks  was  moved  from  the  chair,  and  heartily  responded  to  by  the 
audience. 

SECOND  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST  10th. 

The  archsBologists,  under  the  guidance  of  Canon   Jones,  left 
Bradford  at  ten  o^clock  in  a  long  line  of  carriages,  and  first  drove 
to  Westwood  Church  and  Manor  House ;  then  to  Stowford  Manor 
House,  and  then  to  Beckington  Church,  at  all  of  which  places  Canon 
Jones  pointed  out  the   most  noticeable  features,  and  gave  short 
epitomes  of  their  respective  histories,  as  will  be  seen  in  his  notes 
farther  on.      At  this  point  of  the  programme  the  Society  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Local  Committee  at  a  luncheon  spread 
in  the  School-room.     At  its  conclusion  the  Chairman   (Sir  C. 
Hobhouse)  proposed  the  health  of  the  Bev.  S.  L.  Sainsbuiy,  the 
Bector  of  Beckington,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  very  happy 
restoration  of  his  Church,  lately  completed.    The  Bev.  A.  C.  Smith, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  offered  his  best  thanks  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Bradford  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  given  them 
that  day.     The  Society  had  been  very  kindly  received  in  many  parts 
of  the  county,  but  in  no  place  had  they  met  with  a  warmer  re- 
ception or  a  truer  welcome  than  at  Bradford.      Ds.  Hiohuobb 
having  suitably  responded,  the  company  left  the  School-room,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  many  interesting  old  houses  of  which 
Beckington  seems  full,  more  especially  to  the  charming  old  buildings 
known  as  Beckington  Castle,  and  the  Grange.    Thence  to  Seymour's 
Court,  Boad  Church,  and  North  Bradley  Church ;  all  of  which  are 
merely  enumerated  here,  as  they  will  be  severally  described  in  Canon 
Jones'  notesj  mentioned  above. 
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THE    CONVERSAZIONE 

took  place  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  8  o'clock,  at  which  Sir  Chaules 
HoBHOUSE  again  presided.  The  first  paper  was  by  the  Pbksidsnt, 
entitled  ''Some  account  of  Monkton  Farleigh/'  At  its  conclusion 
a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  moved  by  the  Secrbtart,  and 
carried  by  acclamation.  Then  Mb.  Frederick  Shum,  F.S.  A.,  read 
a  paper, ''  On  Some  notes  of  Oainsborough  and  his  connection  with 
Bradford/^  for  which  the  President  tendered  him  the  thanks  of  the 
audience.  Both  of  these  interesting  papers  will  appear  in  the 
Magazine  in  due  course. 

As  this  was  the  last  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  the  Society  at 
Bradford  during  its  present  Meeting,  the  Ret.  A.  C.  Smith  begged 
to  erpress,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  towards  the  close  of  a  most 
bappy  and  successful  Meeting,  cordial  thanks,  first  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Bradford  for  the  hearty  welcome  given  to  it :  then 
to  the  Local  Secretaries  for  the  labour  they  had  undergone  in  its 
behalf,  and  the  arrangements  they  had  so  happily  made :  and  last^ 
thoogh  not  least,  to  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  who  so  kindly  and  so 
admirably  discharged  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Meeting  at 
almost  a  moment's  notice.  Sir  Charles,  in  reply,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Canon  Jones  for  the  large  amount  of  information  he 
had  conveyed  to  them,  and  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  pointing 
oat  all  that  was  best  worth  notice. 

THIRD  i)AY,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST   11th. 

The  excursionists  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
again  under  the  able  guidance  of  Canon  Jokes,  first  visited  Holt 
Charch;  then  Monkton  Manor  House;  then  Broughton  Gifibrd 
Church.  From  hence  they  drove  to  Oreat  Chalfield  Manor  House, 
which,  of  all  the  many  excellent  specimens  inspected  during  the 
three  days'  meeting,  was  incomparably  the  finest  domestic  building 
they  had  seen :  and  here  they  wandered  up  and  down,  inside  and 
outside  the  house,  never  tired  of  admiring  this  splendid  specimen  of 
fifteenth  century  work.  Then,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fuller,  the  archaeologists— -by  this  time  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five — were  most  hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon 
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in  a  large  marquee.  At  its  oonclnsion  the  President  expressed  tlie 
hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  for  the  mag- 
nificent way  in  which  they  had  entertained  them;  while  Mr.  Fuller, 
in  reply^  cordially  welcomed  the  Society  to  Chalfield^  and  assured  the 
company  that  he  had  heen  delighted  so  to  receive  them.  Thence  a 
drive  to  the  old  house  at  Wraxall ;  then  to  the  Manor  House  and 
Chapel  of  St.  Audoen :  then  to  Chapel  Plaister ;  and  then  to 
Monkton  Farleigh^  where  tea  and  coffee  were  hospitably  provided  by 
the  President^  closed  the  excursion^  and  with  it  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  which  the  Society  has  ever  held. 


%\t  €t|ttaIojj|g  of  ?IBiIts|k«>  as  illttstrateb 

By  J.  PiCTON,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

(Bead  before  the  British  Archnologteal  AModation,  at  Deviflee,  Avgut,  IMC.) 

jT  the  Congress  of  the  British  ArchsBological  Association  at 
Yarmouth  and  Norwich  last  year  I  read  a  paper  on  ''  Place 
Names  in  Norfolk/'  which  has  since  been  published  in  the  Journal. 

The  subject  is  full  of  interest  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the 
philologist.  Each  county  has  its  own  peculiarities  as  to  the  origin 
and  application  of  its  local  nomenclature^  and  I  propose  in  the  few 
following  pages  to  enquire^  as  far  as  the  brief  space  will  permit, 
what  light  can  be  thrown  by  the  study  of  the  place-names  in 
Wiltshire  on  the  condition  of  the  district,  and  the  races  by  whom  it 
has  been  successively  occupied. 

These  inquiries  have  always  been  attractive,  but  down  to  a  very 
zecent  period  they  have  been  pursued  in  a  very  empirical  fisuihioa. 
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calcalated  rather  to  throw  ridicule  oa  the  Btudy,  than  to  lead  to  any 
Bjtisfactoiy  conclusions.  Chronology^  race,  and  language  have  been 
set  at  nought^  and  the  n)ost  astounding  guesses  have  been  indulged 
in  to  bring  together  from  any  source^  names  and  words  between 
which  there  appeared  any  likeness^  however  superficial.  Thus  the 
common  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  lirimkatn  has  been  derive4  fron^ 
Hebrew  Beth-Rimmon ;  and  the  Saxon  Barrow  or  Bury  from  Hebrew 
Barruo,  pit  of  lamentation.  It  is  only  of  very  recent  years  that  the 
sabject  has  been  taken  up  with  any  regard  to  the  principles  of 
systematic  or  scientific  inquiry. 

Camden  published  his  ^'Bemaines  concerning  Britaine"  in  1014. 
Verst^an's  ''  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence "  was  issued  in 
16£8.  Both  of  these  contain  information  of  a  very  judicious 
character  on  English  names.  During  the  interval  of  more  than 
two  centuries^  almost  to  the  present  day,  little  or  nothing  was  added 
to  our  information,  but  more  reoently  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  publication  of  such  works  as  ^'  Taylor^s  Names 
and  Places"  (186i)  ;  Edmunds's  "Traces  of  History  in  the  Names 
of  Phces"  (1869) ;  Pergusson's  '^Teutonic  Name  System ''  (1864.)] 
Joyce's  "  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places  "  ( 1 869)  j 
besides  the  works  of  Mr.  Lower  and  Miss  Young  on  Christian  and 
Sonuunes  indirectly  bearing  on  the  same  subject.  These  works  are 
of  a  general  kind>  and  do  not  attempt  to  illustrate  any  particular 
district.  There  are  also  difficulties,  to  which  I  will  presently  allude^ 
connected  with  the  inquiry,  which  are  hardly,  if  at  al|,  noticed  by 
the  writers  in  (]^uestion. 

The  nances  of  places  scattered  over  the  surface  of  our  country  may 
be  compared  to  the  geological  stratification  of  the  same  surface,  one 
layer  overlying  another  until  we  arrive  at  the  primitive  formation  j 
and  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other  of  these  gives  its  character  to  the 
name  system  in  the  one  case  as  to  the  physical  aspect  in  the  other. 
Thus  in  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  the  place-names  are  derived  from  a  Danish  source;  in 
Durham  and  Cumberland  a  Scandinavian  element  is  found,  but  most 
probably  of  Norwegian  origin.  In  Cornwall  the  main  element  ia 
tonned  by  the  Celtic  of  the  old  Cornish  stock.      In  Wales  and 
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the  counties  bordering  thereon  the  basis  of  the  place-names  may 
be  expected  to  be  Cymric,  whilst  in  many,  probably  the  most  of 
the  others,  the  Celtic  and  Norse  elements  almost  entirely  disappear^ 
and  are  replaced  by  nearly  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Amongst  these 
latter  Wiltshire  stands  conspicuous. 

Of  course  a  large  proportion  of  the  place-names  in  every  coanty 
are  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  present  no  difficulty.  With 
these  I  do  not  propose  to  deal.  My  present  subject  is  the  names 
which  are  found  in  Domesday  Book  or  a  century  or  two  later. 

If  we  take  even  a  cursory  glance  at  a  map  of  the  county,  we  find 
most  of  the  names  composed  of  a  prefix  and  suffix,  such  as  Salis-bary, 
Winter-bourne,  Brad-ford,  &c.  Now  these  suffixes,  which  constitate 
the  substance  of  the  names,  qualified  by  the  prefix,  are  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  perfectly  intelligible  in  modem  English.  Ton, 
Ford,  Burn  or  Bourne,  Col,  Ham  (home).  Bridge,  Brook,  Sjfc,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  our  daily  speech.  Many  others  which  are  now 
somewhat  obsolete  are  easily  explicable  from  the  old  forms  of  oar 
Language.  Such  are  Holl,  Hurst,  SAaw,  Don,  Bury,  Worth,  &c. 
The  qualifying  portion  of  the  name  is  the  prefix.  Many  of  these 
prefixes  are  pure  Saxon  and  easy  to  understand,  such  as  Nor-lou, 
JEaeton,  Sutton,  or  south  town,  taken  from  their  relative  position. 
Some  from  the  surroundings,  such  as  Hazle-bury,  Alder-bury,  Wood" 
borough,  Hill-marton,  Mil-ton,  and  others  from  various  circumstances 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  When  every  allowance  is  made 
for  these,  there  remain  a  large  number  which  cannot  be  thus  resolved, 
and  the  question  is,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  solution  ?  Some 
of  the  writers  on  the  subject — and  there  are  not  many  who  have 
entered  upon  it  at  all — make  very  short  work  of  it.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty  they  have  only  to  invent  a  personal  name,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  Thus  Chat-ham  and  Chat-moss  are  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  a  person  bearing  the  name  of  Chat.  Frensham  from 
one  Fren  or  Frene.  In  other  cases  circumstances  of  the  most  un- 
likely character  are  assumed  if  the  name  happens  to  fit.  Thus 
Keele,  in  Staffordshire — nearly  in  the  centre  of  England — ^has  been 
held  to  be  so  called  from  Keel  a  north-country  word  for  a  barge  or 
ship,  with  which  the  place  could  not  have  the  slightest  connexion. 
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Parlney  is  said  to  be  from  pera*iun^eyy  pear  town  by  the  water.  It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  waste  time  in  examining  absurdities  of 
this  kind.  Where  we  cannot  discover  a  clear  and  definite  meaning 
within  oar  reaeh^  the  best  mode  of  solving  the  enigma  is  to  oonfesi 
our  ignorance  and  seek  for  means  of  better  information. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  prefixes 
in  English  place-names  are  of  Celtic  origin^  most  probably  of  the 
Cymric  variety ;  but  the  language  from  which  they  are  derived  has 
greatly  changed  in  the  course  of  ages^  and  is  only  very  imperfectly 
represented  by  the  modern  Welsh.  It  is  very  unlikely  an4  would 
be  contrary  to  all  history  to  suppose  that  when  the  Saxons  conquered 
England  by  degrees  and  ef&cted  the  settlement  of  the  country  they 
exterminated  all  the  inhabitants.  Such  a  circumstance  has  hardly 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  was  no  break  of  con-* 
tinaity.  The  conquerors  in  taking  possession  would  naturally  ^dopt 
the  native  appellations^  modifying  them  to  suit  their  own  purposes* 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Romans  had  done  before  them^  Yents^ 
Belgarum  and  Sorbidunum  are  simply  Cymric  names  with  Latin 
suffixes.  Nay^  we  may  go  further  back  than  this.  What  took 
place  both  at  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests  would  equally  occur 
at  the  previous  Celtic  invasion.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  those 
we  call  the  ancient  Britons  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
island.  The  Belgae  and  Atrebates^  who  occupied  the  present  Wiltshire 
and  Hampshire^  were  immigrants  of  no  long  standing.  Both  Casar 
and  Tacitus  bear  testimony  to  this.  CsBsar  says^  '^  Britannisa  pars 
interior  ab  lis  inoolitur  quos  natos  in  insuldi  memori&  proditum  est. 
Marilima  pars  ab  iis,  qui  pradsB  ac  belli  inferendi  caus&^  ex  Belgis 
transierant/^     (D^  Bell.  Gall.,  Lib.  v)  * 

Tacitus  states  ''  Britanniam  qui  mortales  initio  coluerunt  iudigens9 
an  adveoti,  parum  compertum^  in  universum  tamen  estimanti,  Oallos 
vicinum  solum  occupasse,  credibile  est."     (Vit  Agrlcol.)  ^ 

*  The  interior  of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  native  races  as  it  is  handed  down  by 
tradition ;  the  n^ritime  parts  by  those  who  have  passed  over  fron^  Belgiam  for 
the  sake  of  plunder  or  wap. 

'  Whether  the  people  who  first  inhabited  Britain  were  indigenous  or  immigrants, 
it  is  hard  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Gauls  occupied  the 
neatest  coasts. 

c  % 
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M.  Littr^,  the  great  FreDch  philologist^  speaking  of  the  Celtic 
invasion  of  Western  Europe^  says  "  parmi  ces  noms  celtiques,  il  en 
est  sans  doute,  qui  n^  appartiennent  pas  k  la  langue  des  Ccltes. 
Leur  etablissement  dans  la  Gaiile^  si  ancien  k  un  point  de  vne^  est 
modeme  k  un  autre ;  ils  y  trouvercnt  des  populations  d'nn  developp* 
ment  infigrieur^  et  Ton  peut  croire  qu'  ils  n'en  expuls^rent  ni  tous 
les  hommes^  ni  tous  les  noms/'  ^ 

Modem  investigation  has  pretty  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
long  preceding  the  Celtic  immigration^  the  west  of  Europe  was  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  inferior  development^  probably  of  Euskariiin 
or  Esquimo  affinity.  The  name  of  Britain,  which  is  certainly  not 
Celtic,  has  been  traced  to  this  source,  and  many  names  of  places  in 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a 
race  which  has,  long  ages  ago,  entirely  passed  away  as  a  separate 
people.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  an- 
tiquities and  nomenclature  of  Wiltshire.  No  county  in  the  kingdom 
is  richer,  if  so  abundant,  in  prehistoric  remains.  They  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface,  of  all  classes  and  periods,  from  the  earliest 
rude  attempts  at  habitations  at  Pen  Pits,  near  Stourton,  on  the 
borders  of  Somerset,  through  the  various  descriptions  of  barrows, 
tumuli,  ditches,  and  earthworks  up  to  the  noble  relics  of  Avebury 
and  Silbury  and  the  magnificent  structure  of  Stonehenge.  The 
earliest  pits  and  earthworks  bear  all  the  marks  of  an  extremely  rude 
ftnd  primitive  people ;  that  these  people  were  conquered  and  driven 
westwards  by  the  advancing  Celtse  has  every  confirmation  short  of 
written  records.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  pits,  the  remains  of 
primitive  habitations  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  Wales,  bear 
traditionally  the  name  of  "  Cy ttiau  Gwyddelod,''  the  huts  of  the 
wild  men  or  savages. 

The  description  of  the  Fenni  given  to  us  by  Tacitus  exactly 
describes  a  people  of  this  class,  and  the  name  Fenni  may  withoat 
much  violence  be  applied  to  the  occupantd  of  the  Pen  Pits.    He 

^  "  Amongst  these  Celtic  names,  withoat  donbt  there  are  some  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Celtic  language.  Their  establishment  in  Ghiul,  so  ancient  from  ooe 
point  of  view,  is  modem  from  another.  They  found  there  a  population  of  an 
inferior  development,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  they  neither  exterminated  aH 
the  people  nor  all  the  names." 
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says  "  Fennia  roira  feritas^  faeda  paupertas ;  non  arma,  non  equi, 
Don  penates ;  victui  herba^  vestitui  pelles^  cabile  humus ;  sola  in 
sa^ttis  tpeSy  quas  inopi&  ferri,  ossibus  asperant/' 

"  Nothing  can  equal  the  ferocity  of  the  Fenni>  nor  is  there  any 
thing  so  disgusting  as  their  filth  and  poverty.  Without  arms, 
without  horses^  and  without  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  they  lead  a 
vagrant  life ;  their  food  the  common  herbage,  the  skins  of  beasts 
their  only  clothing;  and  the  bare  earth  their  resting-place.  For 
their  chief  support  they  depend  on  their  arrows ;  to  which  for  want 
of  iron,  they  prefix  a  pointed  bone/' 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  all  savages  of  the  stone  age,  whose 
relics  are  continually  found  under  tumuli  of  the  earliest  construe* 
tion. 

Now  what  I  maintain  is  this :  that  taking  all  analogy  and  history 
tor  our  guide,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  some 
remains  of  the  language  of  this  primitive  people  embedded  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  country.  This  is  a  question  which  has  attracted 
some  notice,  and  future  investigation  may  throw  some  light  upon 
it. 

The  names  of  the  prominent  features  of  a  country,  the  hills, 
valleys  and  rivers  are  usually  the  most  ancient.  We  find  most  of 
them  in  Wiltshire  may  be  referred  to  a  Cymric  origin.  There  are 
no  high  hills  demanding  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  nomenclature. 
Ingpen,  near  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire and  Berkshire,  1011  feet  high,  is  the  most  prominent.  Its 
name  in  Cymric—"  the  head  of  the  narrow  valley '' — is  sufficiently 
explanatory.  Hack  Pen  Hill  may  also  be  traced  to  a  Celtic  source. 
Oomde,  Cym,  Cwn  (a  hollow),  is  the  suffix  to  many  place-names. 
Hall-combe,  Hippens^combe,  Stitch-combe,  &c.  Some  of  the  rivers 
bear  Cymric  names:  the  GAurfi  (swift),  the  two  Avons  (flowing 
water),  the  Frame  (fuming),  the  Wiley,  probably  from  Owy  (water). 
Some  are  Anglo-Saxon,  such  as  the  tiourne,  Og-bourne  dld-bourne, 
Flagkaoi  Brook,  Swill  Brook,  There  are  others  of  which  the  origin 
is  at  present  insoluble,  as  Key,  Cole,  Kennet,  or  Chenete,  Nadder, 
Stour.  There  are  some  names  unmistakeably  Celtic,  such  as  Pen, 
PeAridge,  PengUwood,  Calne  (anciently  Cauna),  Cym.  Cawn  (reeds); 
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Euish  (Domeddaj  ffiwi),  Cym.  Hwch  (swine)  j  Chiltern  (Domesday 
Chelire),  Cym.  Cel-tre  (a  place  of  refuge). 

To  the  Celts,  whether  Cymry  or  Belgae,  succeeded  the  Romans, 
Irho  have  left  their  marks  unmistakably  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 
That  they  conquered  and  colonized  the  district  is  certain,  but  they 
have  not  left  behind  them  the  magnifioent  works  constructed  in 
other  qnartei^.  There  are  no  grand  easfra  such  as  Peven«ey,  in 
Sussex,  Bichborough,  in  Kent,  and  Burgh  Castle,  in  SufTolk*  The 
camps  of  Vespasian  and  Constantius  Chlorus  are  merely  earthen 
entrenchments.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  utilised  the  earthworks 
they  found  in  the  cotintry,  of  which  they  were  many,  the  land  having 
been  very  populous  before  their  arrival.  The  names  they  gave  their 
stations  were  Cymric  with  Latin  terminations  Corinium  (now  Ciren- 
cester), probably  from  its  circular  form  cSri  Sorbiodunum,  Sarum,or 
Salisbury  (Saresbury),  Cym.  siriaw-din,  the  pleasant  hill ;  DurMvaria 
(Dorchester),  Cym.  Dwr^novion,  the  flowing  water. 

There  were  six  Roman  roads  crossing  the  county.  1st,  a  road 
from  Bath  (Aqusa  Solis),  along  the  western  side  to  Cirencester 
(Corinium),  forming  part  of  the  great  Fossway  extending  across 
the  island  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  German  Ocean ;  End,  a 
^ad  from  Salisbury  westward,  to  Wells  (ad  Aquas) ;  8rd,  a  road 
called  Julian  Street,  running  due  east  from  Bath,  passing  the  base 
of  Silbury  Hill,  and  continuing  by  Silohester  (Calleva  Atrebatam) 
by  what  is  called  the  DeviPs  Causeway,  to  the  passage  over  the 
Thames  at  Staines ;  4th,  two  roads  running  eastward  from  Salisbury, 
one  N.E,  to  Silchester,  the  other  S.W.  to  Winchester  (Venta 
Belgarum),  Cym.  Caer-gwent  *,  6th,  a  road  S.W.  from  Salisbury  to 
Dorchester;  6th,  Ermin  Street,  running  from  Cirencester,  S.E.  to 
SpinsB  (Speen)  and  Silchester. 

The  Roman  roads  (strata)  were  called  by  the  Saxons  streets  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  paved,  and  thus  they  can  usually  be  traced 
by  the  names  of  the  towns  on  their  lines.  In  Wiltshire,  several  of 
ihe  roads  besides  those  mentioned  have  preserved  the  name  of  street, 
Qfi  Long  Street,  Short  Street,  Broad  Street,  High  Street,  &c.  There 
^e  several  Strat»/ord,  Strat-ton,  and  several  S^n^iM,  but  except  the 
^t^tioQs  already  mentioned  the  Roman  camps  seem  to  have  been 
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mere  earthworks.  Old  Sarum^  which  was  no  doubt  occupied  and 
stren^hened  by  the  Roo^aas^  was  originally  a  British  stronghold^ 
as  its  formation  indicates. 

To  the  Romans  in  their  influence  on  the  nomenclature  succeeded 
the  Saxons.  They  arrived  in  Wiltshire  about  fifty  years  after  the 
first  landing  in  Kent^  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
by  the  victory  of  Cerdic,  A,D.  508.  Under  his  successors^  Cynrio 
and  Cea^lin^  this  kingdom  was  greatly  extended.  Wiltshire  is 
honoured  by  having  been  the  scene  of  the  struggles  of  the  great 
Alfred  and  of  his  final  victory  over  the  Danish  invaders  at  Edington. 
The  Danes  never  obtained  a  settlement  in  Wiltshire.  There  is  an 
almost  utter  absence  of  Danish  names.  The  termiuation^dy,  so  very 
namerous  in  Lincolnshire^  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and  wherever 
the  Danes  obtained  a  permanent  footing,  is  here  altogether 
wanting. 

There  ^re  no  ^/^^  fAorpes,  nesses,  thwaites,  hoea.  The  basis  of  the 
aames  is  almost  entirely  Saxon.  There  is  also  another  difierenoa 
from  the  nomenclature  of  the  eastern  counties.  When  the  Saxons 
first  invaded  England  they  came  in  tribes  and  families,  beaded  by 
their  patriarchal  leaders.  Dach  tribe  w^as  called  by  their  leader^s 
name  with  the  termination  ing^  signifying  family ;  and  where  they 
settled  they  gave  their  patriarchal  name  to  the  mark  or  central  point 
round  which  they  clustered,  frequently  adding  the  suffix  ton,  or 
town.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  such  names  as  Billinge,  Billington^ 
Wellington,  Darlington,  AlHngton,  Spc.  Now  this  class  of  names 
is  not  entirely  wanting  in  Wiltshire,  but  it  prevails  only  to  a  limited 
extent ;  the  reason  I  apprehend  is  this,  that  during  the  time  whicU 
had  elapsed  before  they  crossed  the  country  and  reached  Wiltshire, 
the  tribal  organisation  had  been  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

One  feature  which  would  strike  the  invaders  is  the  numerous 
earthworks  which  are  scattered  in  such  profusion  over  the  surface  of 
the  county.  These  were  very  freely  made  use  of  and  occupied  for 
purposes  of  defence.  The  Saxon  term  burh  was  applied  generally 
to  any  earthen  entrenchments.  Many  of  these  had  be^n  thrown 
up  previously,  either  by  the  Britons  or  their  predecessors.  Sonae 
been  constructed  or  adopted  and  improved  by  the  Romans. 
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Some  were  no  doubt  formed  by  the  Saxons  themselves,  but  they 
were  all  included  under  the  general  term  of  Bur^,  of  which  the 
examples  are  yeiy  numerous  as  suffixes  to  the  place-names.  The 
prefixes  are  sometimes  proper  names  not  always  of  a  pi^historic 
character*  Malms-bur^  is  said  to  take  its  name  either  frcm  a  British 
king  Malmutius^  or  the  Scottish  monk  Maidulph,  who  founded  the 
monastic  community  afterwards  developed  into  the  celebi*ated  abbey. 
Ameehury  is  supposed,  with  considerable  show  of  reason,  to  have  been 
the  head-quarters  of  Ambre  or  AntbroaiuSy  a  British  king  who  dis- 
{)layed  considerable  gallantry  in  resisting  the  Saxon  invaders.  In 
Domesday  Book  it  is  called  Ambresberie,  Wan-borough  and  Wans- 
dyke  are  no  doubt  connected  with  the  traditions  of  the  hero  Woden, 
or  Odin,  so  celebrated  in  the  Saxon  and  Norse  legends.  His  name 
is  connected  with  many  localities  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
such  as  Wednesbury,  Wednesfield,  Wensley,  &c. 

The  most  frequent  suffix  in  the  place-names  of  Wiltshire  is  ton, 
indicating  the  thoroughly  Saxon  predominance  in  the  county.  Ton 
originally  meant  a  simple  enclosure,  and  id  this  sense  it  is  still  used 
dialectically  in  Scotland.  It  was  then  extended  to  a  cluster  of 
houses,  and  finally  to  a  toWn  in  the  modem  sense.  The  Saxon  towns 
Usually  stood  at  the  intersection  of  cross-roads,  or  at  the  fork  formed 
by  the  junction  of  three.  The  tons  in  Wiltshire  are  very  numerons, 
with  all  sorts  of  prefixes,  some  Saxon,  some  Cymric,  some  of  which 
the  meaning  is  not  obvious,  some  descriptive,  others  patronymic 

Bam  is  another  Saxon  suffix,  common  in  the  county,  though  not 
80  numerous  as  the  tone.  The  Saxon  Ham,  corresponding  with 
Ger.  Helm,  primarily  meant  the  homestead,  the  cluster  of  buildings 
constituting  the  farm  and  is  the  origin  of  the  endearing  associations 
connected  with  the  English  iome.  The  prefixes  are,  of  course, 
various.  Chippenham  (in  Domesday  Chepeham)  indicates  that  it  was 
a  market  or  trade-mart.  Melksham  has  been  explained  to  mean  the 
niilk  or  dairy  farm,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  adopted  from 
a  personal  name. 

The  number  of  streams  which  water  the  county,  sufficiently  ex- 
J)lain  the  frequency  of  the  suffixes  Bourne  and  Ford.  There  were 
several  Winter-bournes ;  small  streams,  dry  in  summer,  but  forming 
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torrents  by  the  winter  rains.     Swill- Brook,  the  main  source  of  the 
Thaones,  takes  its  name  Irom  the  abundance  of  its  waters. 

Don,  which  forms  the  termination  of  a  few  place-names,  means  an 
andalating  surface,  in  modern  English,  Downs^  The  suffix  coi,  in 
such  names  as  Hilcot,  Wilcot,  Westcott,  &c,,  scarcely  needs  any 
explanation. 

There  are  a  few  names  terminnting  in  low,  such  as  Winferslonf, 
Chedglow,  This  termination  is  very  common  in  the  Northern 
Mercian  counties,  and  signifies  a  tumulus  or  Saxon  barrow,  usually 
thrown  up  on  a  low  hill,  but  seeing  that  these  low6  are  given  in 
Domesday  as  lei  or  ley,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  was  ever 
80  applied  in  Wiltshire, 

Lade,  an  artificial  watercourse,  is  found  in  Cricklade  and  Lechlade^ 
the  latter  on  the  edge  of  Gloucestershire. 

Worth,  in  Anglo-Saxon  has  several  meanings,  but  is  generally 
applied  to  a  farm  or  land  fronting  a  public  way.  The  number  of 
these  in  Wiltshire  is  small,  Winkworth,  Chelworth,  Brinkworth, 
and  one  or  two  others. 

Wick,  as  a  village,  is  common  in  some  counties,  but  is  very  sparse 
in  Wiltshire.  Barwick,  Wadswick,  and  Berwick  are  almost  the 
only  instances. 

There  are  many  other  Saxon  terms  used  which  are  still  quite 
familiar,  such  as  Field,  Mere,  Hill,  Head,  Cliff,  Ridge;  Wood,  Bridge^ 
Brook,  Edge,  Well;  and  others,  equally  good  English,  but  now 
somewhat  obsolete,  as  Stead,  still  preserved  in  home-stead ;  Holt,  a 
wood;  Shaw,  a  grove;  Stock,  a  wooden  structure ;  Hurst,  another 
term  for  a  wood ;  Cock,  a  diminutive — ^little. 

There  a  few  place-names  which  are  somewhat  Danish  in  their 
aspect,  such  as  Neahn,  Coatoe,  Keynes,  but  these  are  not  in  Domes- 
day, and  are  of  comparatively  modem  introduction.  Near  Cricklade 
there  is  a  stream  called  Dance  or  Danes  Brook,  and  a  locality  near 
is  called  Godby  Stalls.  These  may  possibly  have  some  traditional 
connection  with  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes. 

The  termination  ey  is  attached  to  many  names.  It  might  have 
been  the  Danish  ey,  for  island,  or  the  Saxon  ea,  water,  but  scarcely 
any  of  them  are  found  in  Domesday,  and  are  not  of  very  ancient  date. 
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The  Norman  conquest  effected  little  in  the  introduction  of  new 
place-names^  bqt  it  added  further  su^xes^  in  many  cases  derived 
from  the  Norman  lords  of  the  soil,  such  as  Woottou  Basset,  Compton 
Basset^  Shipton  MojTie,  Haston  Grey,  Yatton  Keynell,  Compton 
CbamberlaiDj  Upton  Scudamore.  Pevi^es  is  supposed  to  have  de« 
rived  its  name  Devisae  from  a  supposed  division  of  the  manor  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  bqt  history  do^  not  bear 
out  this  statement.  The  first  charter  was  granted  by  the  Empres? 
Matilda  about  1136,  under  the  name  of  ^^  De  Divisis,''  at  a  time 
when  certainly  no  division  had  or  could  have  taken  pl^ce.  It  is 
called  in  ancient  records,  Divisis,  Divisse,  De  Vies.  Leland  calb  it 
The  Vies.  The  true  solution  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  castle 
was  built  at  the  e^^act  point  of  division  between  the  three  ipaDors 
of  Rowde,  Cannings,  and  Pottern.  Hence  the  appellations  Castnua 
de  Divisis,  or  ad  Divisis,  or  simply  Divisas. 

The  above  short  notes  Inay  serve  to  direct  attention  to  a  subject 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country  which  will  probably  im* 
part  additional  interest  to  the  topographical  nptices  of  the  county 
fmd  of  the  places  visited* 
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^R,  Thomas  Fuller,  the  Church  Historian,  in  one  of  his  works 
called  "  England's  Worthies,"  has  preserved  short  memoirs 
of  the  most  remarkable  individuals,  or  those  whom  he  considered 
to  be  $ucb,  in  English  history  generally.     These  are  arranged  under 

*  Thia  paper  was  prepared  for,  and  read  at,  an  BTeni&g  ConTeraaiio&e  of  the  WflUhire  Ardwo* 
logical  Society,  at  Br^dford-OB*ATon,  9th  of  Auguat,  1881. 
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the  different  coonties.  Ih  most  of  the  Counties  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  his  '^  Worthies  "  are  men  :  and  in  Wiltshire  he  appears 
to  have  been  able  to  find  only  three  ladies  deserving  of  being 
noticed  in  his  book.  It  was  published  in  1662.  Time  has  made 
some  additions  to  that  very  small  number :  and  there  are  also  a  few 
names  belonging  to  earlier  pei'iods  which  he  might  have  mentionedj 
but  did  not. 

There  are  several  works  that  record  the  history  of  English  ladies. 
We  have  Mrs.  Green's  "  Lives  of  the  most  distinguished  in  rank^ 
the  Queens  and  Princesses."  There  is  also  '^  Ballard's  Memoirs  of 
Learned  Ladies ''j  also  plenty  of  memoirs  of,  or  by,  others  who 
have  been  oonspicuous  in  Society.  But  the  names  selected  for 
notice  in  the  present  paper  will  only  be  those  of  Wiltshire  ladies 
who  either  were  bom  in  the  county,  or  belonged  to  it  by  lifelong 
residence  and  connexion.  Also,  only  those  whose  names  are  to  bQ 
found  here  and  there  in  different  printed  works  relating  to  Wiltshire^ 
and  are  therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  historical. 

Of  course  there  must  have  been  at  all  times  ladies  who  were 
ornaments  to  Society,  clever,  witty,  and  otherwise  eminent  in  their 
day.  But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  being  eminent  aftet 
their  day.  If  you  wish  to  be,  I  will  not  say,  eminent^  but  even 
named  at  all  in  time  to  cotne^  you  must  bequeath  to  posterity  some^ 
thing  more  than  merely  your  name.  There  is  a  story  somewhere  of 
t  gentleman  who  was  going  on  his  travels  to  the  East,  whose  friends 
loaded  him  with  all  sorts  of  commissions.  For  one  he  was  to  get 
this;  for  another  that.  Some  supplied  him  with  money  for  thQ 
purpose ;  others  forgot  to  do  so.  As  he  was  steaming  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  he  began  to  think 
it  time  to  put  his  commissions  in  order,  and,  if  possible,  reduce  the 
nnmber  of  them.  So  one  day  he  took  out  all  the  papers  and  laid 
them  in  a  row  on  the  taffrail  of  the  ship.  On  those  papers  that 
had  come  to  him  with  money  enclosed  he  laid  the  money ;  but  the 
nnprepaid  commissions,  having  nothing  to  keep  them  down,  were 
blown  away  by  the  first  breeze.  That  is  very  much  the  case  with 
ourselves  and  our  chances  of  future  reputation.  We  may  fill  our 
part  in  life  very  creditably,  bp  clever,  popular,  perhaps  famous,  in 
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our  day ;  but  if  we  have  done  nothing  that  shall,  as  it  were,  fasten 
our  name  and  provide  for  its  enduring;  in  short,  if  we  are  not 
weighted,  we  shall  be,  like  those  light  papers,  mercilessly  and  un- 
ceremoniously puffed  away  into  oblivion. 

Hamlet  allows  but  a  very  short  time  even  for  a  great  man  to  be 
remembered ;  and,  even  then,  not  without  a  certain  expense  on  his 
own  part.  ''  O  heavens !  dead  two  months  and  not  forgotten  yet  I 
Then  there's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half-a- 
year.  But,  by  our  lady,  he  must  build  churches  then  j  or  else  he 
shall  suffer  not  thinking  on.'^  So  true  it  is  that  people  whose  names 
are  in  everybody's  mouth  one  year  almost  cease  to  be  talked  of  in 
the  next.  '^  The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object.'*  **  After 
one  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage,  all  eyes  are  bent  on  him  that 
enters  next."  The  ladies  must  please  to  observe  that  this  applies 
to  them  as  well  as  to  men,  because  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men — and  women — merely  players.'* 

But  now  about  this  eminence  we  are  speaking  of.  How  is  it  to 
be  obtained  by  the  ladies  ?  One  of  the  Roman  historians,  commonly 
read  at  schools,  tells  us  that  eminenoe  is  to  be  acquired  iu  two  ways, 
either  in  Peace  or  in  War.  Two  courses  open  to  the  ladies.  Among 
those  who  have  done  us  the  honour  of  attending  here  this  evening, 
there  may  possibly  be  some  resolute  and  ambitious  spirits  who  ad« 
mire,  and  not  only  admire,  but  would  like  to  take  part  in  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  It  is  more  likely  that 
most  of  them  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  bind  their  brow  with  the 
olive  of  peace  rather  than  the  laurel  of  battle.  But  there  have  been 
times  and  m^y  be  again,  when  ladies  have  had  to  face  great  personal 
danger,  and  how  they  acquitted  themselves  iu  this  county  you  shall 
hear  in  the  course  of  my  stoiy. 

Among  the  ways  of  Peace,  none  in  former  times  helped  more  to 
bring  ladies  into  an  enduring  celebrity,  than  works  of  Piety  and 
Beligion ;  not  merely  by  their  leading  such  lives  themselves,  bat 
by  providing  Institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  Beligion  for  (as 
they  fondly  hoped)  all  time  to  come.  Of  this  we  have  several  cases 
in  Wiltshire, 
The  Monastery  of  Wilton,  for  an  Abbess  and  nuns,  was  founded 
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through  the  influence  of  a  lady,  Alpeida^  Dowager  Queea  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  King  Edgar. 

The  Monastery  for  ladies  at  Ambresbury  was  founded  and  en« 
doved  by  another  Boyal  lady,  Alburga,  sister  of  King  Egbert. 

The  Monastery  of  Lacock,  for  an  Abbess  and  nuns,  was  founded 
by  Elk,  Countess  Dowager  of  Salisbury,  who  also  founded  another 
at  Hinton  Charterhouse.  There  were  other  Nunneries  at  Maiden 
Bradley  and  St.  Mary's,  Kington  St.  Michael. 

Now  let  me  call  attention  to  this.  Wilton  House  and  most  of  the 
lands  there  formerly  the  property  of  the  Abbess,  now  belong  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Ambresbury  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus ;  Lacock  to  Mr, 
Talbot.  Whatever  territorial  influence  now  attaches  to  those  gentle« 
men,  attached  in  former  times  to  the  lady  owners.  These  lady*heads 
of  Beligious  Houses  were  landowners  of  many  thousand  acres.  At  this 
very  place  at  which  we  are  meeting,  the  Manor  of  Bradford,  with  a 
good  deal  of  land,  and  the  appointment  to  six  or  seven  neighbouring 
Churches  then  included  in  it^  belonged  to  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury, 
fiat  consider  the  true  character  of  these  places.  These  famous 
monasteries  were  not  merely  the  abodes  of  a  few  contemplative  nuns, 
as  is  often  supposed,  but  they  were  first-class  places  of  education,  to 
which  were  sent,  not  only  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
from  all  parts,  young  ladies  of  the  very  first  families,  even  of  the 
Blood  Koyal,  It  is  on  record  that  Mary,  sixth  daughter  of  Edward 
I.,  Isabella  of  Lancaster,  and  others  were  brought  up  at  Ambresbury; 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  at  Wilton.  The  lists  that  remain  to 
lis  show  that  most  truly  "  Kings'  daughters  were  among  their 
hoDoarable  women."  There  they  and  hundreds  of  young  persons  of 
good  family  were  trained  up  to  learn  not  merely  female  accomplish- 
ments, but  various  useful  domestic  arts,  solid  practical  work.  They 
were  taught  what  so  many  young  persons  now-a-days,  when  their 
education  is  called  finished,  begin  to  learn  for  themselves,  medicine, 
surgery,  confectionery,  cookery,  the  general  management  of  house* 
holds,  and  the  duties  of  the  rich  to  the  poor;  all  this  under  the 
orderly  superintendence  of  piety  and  religion.  Now  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  this  training  was  undergone,  not  at  a  boarding-school  in  a 
town,  but  at  the  very  houses  of  the  richest  and  largest  land-owners. 
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we  must  come  to  this  conclusion  :  that  these  Lady  Ahbesses, 
being  Mistresses  of  the  soil,  and  having  the  control  over  the  young 
female  mind,  were  largely  responsible  for  giving  the  right  tone  to 
the  female  character,  and  consequently  for  the  result  and  effect  upon 
English  society,  which  depends  so  much  upon  that  character.  We 
have,  fairly  preserved,  if  not  quite  complete,  lists  of  the  names  of 
the  influential  and  important  ladies  who  ruled  these  establishments, 
but  whether  their  names  had  come  down  to  us  or  not,  speaking  of 
them  in  a  general  way  and  as  an  order  or  class,  I  hold  that  it  was 
one  of  real  eminence,  and  well  deserving  not  only  the  notice  but  the 
emphatic  commendation  of  history. 

Of  one  only  among  them,  a  few  wolds.  The  Earldom  of 
Salisbury  (i.p.,  not  of  the  present  city,  but  the  older  Salisbury,  Old 
Sarum)  was  a  title  held  by  two  or  three  families  in  succession ;  the 
first  being  that  of  Dbvereuk,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  There 
had  been  two  Earls,  when  the  title  fell  to  an  only  daughter,  Eli. 
She  married  William  Longespee,  who  in  her  right  became  Earl. 
Upon  his  death  she  reigned  alone  in  her  castle  of  Old  Sarum ;  and 
in  fact  ruled  the  county,  for  she  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for 
seveti  or  eight  years.  At  last,  being  weary  of  feudal  dignity  and 
its  burdens,  she  retired  to  one  of  the  monasteries  she  had  built,  and 
became  Abbess  of  Lacock,  where  she  died,  as  it  is  said,  at  nearly 
100  years  of  age.  Of  Wilton  and  Ambresbury  monasteries  no  part 
even  of  the  building  remains ;  but  Lacock  Abbey  still  stands  a 
witness  to  the  memory  and  good  deeds  of  this  eminent  lady  of 
Wiltshire  history. 

So  much  of  the  land,  so  many  of  the  parishes,  having  belonged 
to  these  ladies,  we  are  no  doubt  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  our 
parish  Churches ;  those,  for  instance,  that  stand  on  the  estates  for- 
merly theirs.  That  spirit  is  by  no  means  yet  extinct.  We  have  in 
•  our  own  day  ladies  still  living  who  at  their  own  sole  cost  have  built 
-  or  re-built  Churches;  and  it  is  but  just  and  fair  to  the  ladies  in 
general  to  say  that  in  all  good  works  of  that  kind  they  are  almost 
always  found  to  take  the  greatest  interest  and  an  active  part. 

Under  the  head  of  Religious  Foundations  wo  must  include  Alms- 
t  houses,  places  of  refuge  for  the  worn  out  and  feeble.     In  the  village 
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of  Hejtesbury,  just  beyond  Warminster,  there  still  stands^  occupied 
and  flourishing,  a  fine  old  house  founded  and  very  richly  endowed  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,  by  Margaret  Lady  Hungerford 
and  BoTRSAUX,  widow  of  Robert,  second  Lord  Hungerford,  of  Farley 
Castle,  near  this  town.  She  was  the  wealthy  heiress  of  the  old  Cornish 
family,  the  Lords  Botreaut.  Hei*  husband  and  son  being,  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  on  the  Lancastrian,  that  is  the  losing  side^  her 
life  was  full  of  trouble.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  her  in  Hoare'fl 
History  of  South  Wilts ;  and  among  other  curious  documents  is  one 
attached  to  her  will.  In  which  she  very  sorrowfully  reoapitnlates  all 
the  ''  expense  and  loss  with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  the  same 
which  she  had  borne  in  this  great  season  of  adversities  which  have 
befallen  in  this  land  to  herself,  her  children  and  her  friends;  especially 
in  ransoming  those  who  had  been  tahen  prisoners,  and  in  redeeming 
estates  that  had  been  forfeited.  Also  when  she  had  been  sent  for 
safety  by  order  of  the  King  to  the  Abbey  of  Ambresbury,  all  her 
costly  goods  and  furniture  were  destroyed  by  a  fire.^^  In  short  a 
very  lamentable  story .  She  left  considerable  estates  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Hospital,which  it  has  enjoyed  for  above  five  hundred  years. 

At  Corsham  there  is  another  fine  old  Almshouse,  close  to  the  gates 
of  Lord  Methuen's  park,  founded  by  another  Margaret  Lady  Hun«- 
gerford,  three  hundred  years  later  than  the  first.  She  was  by  birth 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Halliday,  a  wealthy  Alderman 
of  London,  and  Corsham  estate  was  part  of  her  share.  Her  husband 
was  a  Sir  £dward  Hungerford,  also  of  Farley  Castle. 

To  another  lady  this  county  is  indebted  for  a  much  larger  and  more 
general  gift,  the  almshouse  at  Froxfield,  near  Marlborough,  for  fifty 
widows ;  twenty  of  them  being  widows  of  clergymen,  and  thirty,  of 
laymen.  The  foundress  was  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  widow 
of  John,  4th  Duke,  who  died  1675.  His  family  at  that  time  were 
owners  of  Tottenham  and  Savemake.  The  Duchess's  own  name 
had  been  Alston.  She  died  in  1692,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  She  also  founded  another  charity  called  the  "  Broad  Town 
Charity  " ;  under  which  a  certain  number  of  Wiltshire  boys  are  ap- 
prenticed to  trades.  There  is  a  very  fine  full-length  portrait  of  her 
in  the  dining-hall  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
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I  had  the  curiosity,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  ^  through 
a  volume  of  Wiltshire  charities,  and  it  appears  that  beside  these 
larger  foundations  just  mentioned,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  charitable  bequests,  of  various  amounts,  all  made  by  ladies. 

The  next  case  to  be  mentioned  ii  one  which  cannot  be  placed 
under  any  particular  head,  because  it  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  in 
this  county  certainly  unique.     It  is  a  charity  very  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chippenham  and  Calne ;  a  charity  on  a  very  good 
foundation,  and  known  by  the  name  of ''  Maud  Heath's  Causeway."  ^ 
In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  one  Mrs.  Matilpa  or  Maud 
Heath,  said  by  tradition  to  have  begun  life  as  a  marketTWoman, 
being  sore  hindered  from  getting  her  eggs  to  market,  left  certain 
houses  and  lands,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  make  and  maintain  a 
pitched  causeway  across  what  was  then  a  very  swampy  district,  for 
about  four  miles,  f^om  Chippenham  to  Wick  Hill,  near  BremhilL 
A  column  on  that  hill  was  erected  some  years  ago,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bowles,  the  poet,  in  memory  of  this  usefally 
benevolent  old  dame.     For  surely  this  is  a  most  useful  and  rational 
sort  of  benevolence.     May  it  not  be  called  a  defect  in  our  highway 
system,  that,  whilst  the  roads  are  maintained,  as  they  are,  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  more  pleasant  travelling  of  those  who  keep  carriages 
and  horses,  footpaths  are  very  much  forgotten,  and  the  poor  market- 
wives  of  the  present  day  are  left,  in  bad  winter  weather,  to  struggle 
along  through  the  mud  as  they  best  can  ?     So  far  at  least  as  North 
"Wilts  is  concerned,  where  sometimes  the  soil  is  very  wet  and  sticky, 
it  is  what  the  people  call  '^  desperate  bad  travelling "  for  humble 
folk  who  use  their  own  legs  for  the  purpose.     And  so,  as  in  my 
winter's  walks  I  often  sigh  for  Maud  Heath's  Causeway,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  reckoning  her  among  the  eminent  ladi^  in  Wiltshire 
history ;  which  indeed,  in  one  sense,  she  certainly  is  \  for  there  she 
sits,  a   Sgure  in  stone,  as  large  as  life,  with  her  basket  on  her  lap, 
and  in  the  costume  of  her  period,  56  feet  up  in  the  air,  on  the  top 
of  the  column  alluded  to. 

Of  the  ladies  next  to  be  named,  as  having  earned  eminence  in 

*  See  WilU  Archceological  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  251. 
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the  ways  of  Peace^  some  have  been  conspicaoas  by  the  accident  of 
high  birth  and  position^  some  by  their  literary  merits  some  for  the 
rather  romantic  incidents  of  their  career.  It  is  most  conyenient  to 
name  them  in  chronological  order ;  and  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  speaking  only  of  those  who  belong  to  our  conniy.  We  begin 
at  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Everybody  has  heard  those  celebrated  verses  (written,  not  by  Ben 
JonsoD,  but  by  William  Browne,  author  of  the  Pastorals)  '  upon 
Mart  Sidnbt,  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  by  marriage  Countess 
07  PsMBBOKB,  and  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  that  day  ^— 

"Underneath  this  sable  herae 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother: 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  sbdn  another 
Leam'd  and  wise  and  &ir  as  she, 
Time  will  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name;    for,  after  days, 
Some  kind  woman,  bom  as  she, 
Beading  this,  like  Niobe, 
Shall  tnm  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb." 

This  lady  is  spoken  of  by  contemporaries  (by  the  poet  Spenser 
among  others)  as  a  model  of  excellence,  resembling  in  form  and 
spirit  her  brother  Philip  j  but  as  to  her  learning,  it  turns  out  that 
she  was  rather  a  patroness  of  poets  and  scholars  than  much  of  a 
performer  herself  in  that  line.  She  is  said  to  have  assisted  her 
brother  Philip  in  his  Arcadia,  a  long  wearisome  kind  of  novel,  such 
as  novels  then  were,  but  nevertheless  written  in  good  wholesome 
sterling  old  English,  and  containing  many  beautiful  ideas  and 
Passages.  Some  of  the  verses  in  it  are  said  to  have  been  written  by 
ber.  If  so,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  regretting  that  she  did 
not  write  more.  The  epitaph  just  recited  is  very  pretty,  but  without 
wishing  to  detract  in  the  least  from  merit  justly  due,  it  may  be 
observed  that  one  rather  mistrusts  praise  extravagantly  bestowed ; 


*  Tlie  epitaph  is  found  in  the  MS.  volume  of  poems  by  W.  Browne  in  the 
l««downe  MS.,  No.  777. 
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and  that  this  famous  epitaph  when  silled  does  seem  rather  extraTa- 
gant^  for  the  plain  English  of  it  is^  that  so  long  as  the  world  shall 
last  the  like  of  her  shall  never  again  be  seen,  and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  erect  a  stone  memorial  to  her,  because  some  other  lady 
would,  reading  those  lines,  like  Niobe,  be  so  very  accommodating 
as  to  turn  into  stone  and  so  provide  one.^  The  world  has  probably 
produced  since  this  amiable  Countess's  time  many  as  "  leamM  and 
fair  and  wise  as  she/'  but  the  memory  of  them  has  perished  for 
want  of  a  few  pretty  lines. 

'  Queen  Jane  Seymouk  was  born  at  Wulfhall,  an  old  manor 
house  (of  which  a  portion  still  remains  near  the  Savemake  Station], 
the  home  of  her  father,  Sir  John  Seymour.  There  you  may  also 
still  see  a  very  long  and  curious  old  bam  in  which  the  people  danced 
at  her  wedding.  The  hooks  from  which  the  tapestry  was  hung 
are  still  in  the  walls.     She  was  sister  of  the  Protector  Somer^t. 

The  Protector's  second  wife  is  next  to  be  named,  the  Lady  Anke 
Stanhope,  not  a  native,  but  an  adopted  lady  of  the  county,  mistress 
for  the  time  of  the  Seymour  house  at  Savemake  and  Wulfhall.  This 
lady  was  the  cause  of  great  domestic  trouble  and  partly  of  her 
husband's  downfall.  The  Protector  had  a  younger  brother  Thomas, 
Lord  Sudeley,  who  married  Katherine  Parr,  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Henry  VIII.  Here  arose  a  difficulty.  Anne  Stanhope  was  wife  of 
the  elder  brother,  who  was  virtually  King  of  England,  and  she 
refused  to  carry  the  train  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  wife  of  the  younger 
brother.  So  from  the  ladies'  quarrel  as  to  which  should  walk  out 
first,  the  schism  spread  to  the  two  husbands.  Jealousies  and  dislike 
ensued ;  and  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  block.  In  a  very  little  time 
the  Protector  followed  him  :  so,  (as  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  quaint  way  says) 
''  what  with  this  jostling  for  precedence,  and  what  between  the  train 
of  the  Queen  and  the  long  gown  of  the  Duchess,  they  raised  so 
much  dust  at  the  Court,  as  at  last  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both 
husbands.     Women's  brawls  men's  thralls." 

Wulfhall  supplies  us  with  another  lady  who  was  rather  remarkable. 

^  It  is  &ir  to  add  (what  the  writer  was  not  aware  of  at  the  time  of  reading  this 
paper)  that  Gifford  the  critic  had  pronounced  the  second  stanza  to  he  a  **  paltiy 
addition."     See  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  S.,  iv.,  258. 
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After  the  Protector^s  death  his  son^  the  Earl  of  Hertford^  married 
for  his  first  wife  poor  Lady  Catharine  6rey^  sister  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  The  marriage  displeased  Qaeen  Elizabeth^  who  sent  them  to 
the  Tower,  where  Lady  Catharine  very  soon  died.  The  Earl  then 
married  a  widow^  Frances  Howard^  of  the  Bindon  Branch  of  that 
old  aristocratic  family. 

The  history  of  Frances  Howard^  before  the  Earl  of  Hertford  met 
with  her,  is  curious.  Notwithstanding  her  fine  pedigree,  she  hadi 
oiarried  first  a  vintner  or  wine  seller^s  son,  one  Mr.  Prannell.  This 
gentleman  had  been  so  awe-struck  at  marrying  so  grand  a  lady, 
that  he  actually  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  apologising 
for  his  own  audacity.  However  this  first  husband  died  very  early, 
and  left  her  all  his  money.  tShe  then  listened  to  the  addresses  of 
Sir  George  Rodney,  of  Somersetshire ;  but  before  anything  came  of 
that,  she  had  met  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  just  a  widower,  where- 
upon she  left  Sir  George  Rodney  out  in  the  cold.  Sir  George  was 
really  in  love  with  her :  and  not  being  able  to  bear  up  against  his 
disappointment,  he  went  to  Ambresbury,  where  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Hertford  then  lived,  stopped  at  the  village  inn,  wrote  to  her  a 
paper  of  verses  in  his  own  blood,  and  then  ran  himself  through  with 
his  sword. 

During  her  married  life  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Frances 
Howard  nsed  often  to  indulge  in  discourse  about  her  own  family, 
and  talk  in  a  rather  ostentatious  way  about  her  two  grandfathers, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  how  the  one 
had  done  this  and  the  other  that.  Sometimes  when  she  was  in  this 
humour,  the  Earl,  her  husband,  would  stop  her  with  something  of 
this  kind — "  Ah,  Frances,  Frances,  but  how  long  is  it  since  thou 
didst  marry  the  vintner's  son  ?  ^'  The  Earl  died,  leaving  her  a  large 
jointure  of  £5,000  a  y^r.  She  then  married  again,  and,  mounting 
a  step  higher  in  the  world,  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lenox.  He  also  died  before  her,  when  she  determined  to  fly  at 
still  higher  game.  King  James  I.  was  then  a  widower,  and  she 
gave  out  in  society,  in  order  that  it  might  reach  the  King's  ears, 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  never  to  eat  again  at  tlie  table  of  a 
subject     But  this  bait  did  not  catch  the  old  King,  so  that  she 
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missed  her  aim ;  but  she  nevertheless  kept  her  word,  and  obserred 
her  vow  to  the  last.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  this  singularly 
eminent  Duchess  of  Richmond^  late  Hertford,  late  Prannell,  at 
LoDgleat — a  full-length,  in  black  dress  with  a  starched  ruff,  and  a 
long  staff  in  her  hand.  Her  air  is  somewhat  domineering  and 
imperious,  quite  corresponding  with  her  biography. 

Next,  in  our  show,  comes  a  very  different  personage,  a  native,  I 
believe,  of  Fonthill,  Lady  Elbai^  or  Audlby,  wife  of  Sir  John  Da  vies, 
of  Tisbury.  She  was  simply  a  half-crazy  enthusiast,  who  followed 
the  dangerous  business  of  prophesying.  Her  rank  and  connexion 
made  her  notorious,  and  her  denunciations  against  men  in  power  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  created  some  confusion  and  brought 
her  into  trouble.  The  title  of  the  first  of  her  two  printed  books  is, 
^'Eleanor  Audley's  Prophesies.  Amend,  Amend,  Amend*  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin/'  This  is  in  verse  and  an  extraordinary  rhapsody. 
The  other  book  is  called  ''  Strange  and  Wonderful  Prophecies  by  tiie 
Lady  Eleanor  Audley,  who  is  yet  alive  and  lodgeth  in  Whitehall : 
which  she  prophesied  16  years  ago,  for  which  she  was  confined  in 
the  Tower  and  Bedlam :  with  Notes  on  the  prophecies  and  how  far 
they  are  ftdfilled  concerning  the  late  King's  Government,  armies 
and  people  of  England.  1649.''  She  suffered  a  rigorous  imprison- 
ment, and  died  in  1652.^ 

She  is  followed,  after  a  long  interval  of  one  hundred  years,  by 
another  literary  lady,  but  of  a  better  stamp — ^the  Couittsss  of 
HsBTFOKD^  known  by  three  volumes  of  correspondence  with  the 
Countess  of  Pomfret.  She  was  by  birth  a  Thynne  of  Longleat, 
granddaughter  of  Thomas,  first  Viscount  Weymouth,  and  wife  of 
Algernon  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  in  1748  became  (the 
seventh)  Duke  of  Somerset.  They  lived  at  the  Castle  at  Marl- 
borough, afterwards  the  Inn,  now  the  College.  She  patronized 
Thomson  of  the  Seasons,  and  Shenstone,  and  is  mentioned  under 
certain  fictitious  names  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Rowe. 

^  The  following  letter  to  this  lady,  lately  disoovered,  presents  a  rather  nngentls 
portrait  of  her,  hy  some  aggrieved  contemporary : — 

•*  lese.  Mftj.  Brooke  to  Lady  Eleanor  DaTies.  aeproaohes  ber  for  almae  of  his  wife  and  inam 
emt  ohild.  Declares  she  has  abandoned  all  goodness  and  modesty,  is  mad.  ngly,  blinded  with  pride 
of  birth,  Ae.  TkreaUnt  to  terateh  a  MtiiM-pis  out  ^f  Kor,  and  wishes  her,  as  the  most  hoixible  of 
onrses,  to  remain  Just  what  she  is."~(i>0SMsMe  Okhndm-,   SUUo  Pupm^  Jamu  I,) 
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It  was  through  this  Coantess  of  Hertfofd's  inflaence  with  Queen 
Caroline^  that  the  Poet  Savage  was  saved  from  the  gallows  for  having 
killed  a  man.  Sonthey^  in  his  book  called  "  The  Doctor/'  has  an 
ioterestiDg  chapter  upon  this  amiable  lady^  who  died  in  1754. 

Another  literary  lady  lived  about  the  same  time^  Miss  Jakh 
CoLLiBB.  She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Bev.  Arthur  Collier^ 
Hector  of  Langford^  near  Salisbury^  a  clergyman  of  much  celebrity 
in  his  day^  whose  life  has  been  written  in  a  separate  volume.  Miss 
Jane  was  a  quick-witted  observant  young  lady,  and  a  good  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar  ;  and  the  use  to  which  she  turned  her  scholarship 
and  shrewdness  was  to  write  a  satirical  little  book  called  '^  The  Art 
of  ingeniously  Tormenting'^;  containing  ^  (1)  Rules  for  the  Husband^ 
&c.;  (2)  Roles  for  the  wife,  &c.;  and  (8)  General  Rules,  for 
plaguing  all  yoar  acquaintance.'' 

In  1777  died  a  lady  of  much  celebrity  in  her  day,  the  Duohbss  ov 
QuEEKSBBRRT.  She  was,  by  birth,  Lady  Catharine  Hyde,  second 
daaghter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  was  born  at  their  family 
place,  Purton,  near  Swindon.  Her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Qoeens- 
beny,  was  at  that  time  owner  of,  and  lived  at,  Amhresbury.  Her 
beaafy  and  wit  are  mentioned  by  some  of  the  poets  of  the  day^ 
especially  Gay  and  Prior,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  a  rather  famous 
ballad  about  her,  beginning  "  Pair  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young." 
She  corresponded  with  Horace  Walpole  and  Dean  Swift,  and  judging 
from  some  of  her  letters,  she  appears  to  have  been  rather  an  original. 
Gay  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Ambresbury,  before  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  was  acquainted  with  Swift ;  but  the  Duchess  wishing 
to  know  him  desired  Gay  to  write  from  her  house  an  invitation  to 
Smft,  which  Gay  did.  To  this  she  added  a  postscript : — '^  I  would 
iain  have  you  come  to  Ambresbury.  I  can't  say  you'll  be  welcome^ 
for  I  don't  know,  and  perhaps  shall  not  like  you ;  but  if  I  do  not, 
;oQ  shall  know  my  thoughts  as  soon  as  I  do  myself."  Swift  did 
Qot  make  his  appearance,  so  Gay  writes  a  more  pressing  invitation, 
in  which  he  says : — ''  I  think  her  so  often  in  the  right  that  you  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  persuading  me  that  she  is  in  the  wrong, 
The  lady  of  the  house  is  not  given  to  show  civility  to  those  she  does 
i^t  like.    She  speaks  her  mind  and  loves  truth.     But  I  say  no 
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more,  till  I  know  whether  her  Grace  will  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
paper/'  Her  Grace  did  fill  it  up,  and  in  this  way  : — "  Write  I  must, 
particularly  now  I  have  an  opportunity  to  indulge  my  predominant 
spirit  of  contradiction.  I  do  in  the  first  place  contradict  most  things 
Mr,  Gay  says  of  me  to  deter  you  from  coming  here ;  which  if  you 
do,  I  herehy  assure  you  that  unless  I  like  my  way  better,  you  shall 
have  yours,  and  in  all  disputes  you  shall  convince  me,  if  you  can. 
Pray  come,  that  I  may  find  out  something  wrong,  for  I,  and  I 
believe  most  women,  have  an  inconceivable  pleasure  in  finding  out 
any  fault,  except  their  own/'  It  does  not  appear  that  Dean  Swift 
ever  ventured  to  encounter  this  lively  antagonist.  There  is  an 
engraved  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  in  Sir  Richard 
Hoare's  Modern  Wilts,''  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  when  she 
fiilly  deserved  the  description  with  which  Prior's  ballad  begins, 
"  Pair  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young."     She  died  in  1787. 

In  the  following  year,  1788,  died  another  lady,   a   native  of 
of   Devonshire,  but  by  her  marriage  connected    with  this  town 
of  Bradford.     This  was  the  famous  Miss  Chudlbigh,  whose  career 
was  a  very  extraordinary  one,  and  the  talk  of  the  whole  countiy. 
I  do  not  exactly  reckon  her  among  the  Worthies  of  Wilts,  but  she 
was  certainly  eminent  in  one  sense.     She  had  a  place  at  Court  as 
Maid  of  Honour  to  the  then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  when  veiy 
young  she  married  privately  a  Mr.  Hervey,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.     From  him  she  separated  very  soon,  and  after  twenty-five 
years,  still  remaining  at  Court,  and  Mr.  Hervey  being  still  alive,  she 
married  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  from  whom  the  fine  old  house  in 
this  town  takes  its  name.     The  Duke  dying,  left  her  all  his  estates 
for  her  life ;  but  all  his  money  absolutely  for  her  own.     The  relatives 
of  the  Duke  of  course  did  not  like  this,  and  contested  it.     They 
procured  proof  of  her  first  marriage  with  Mr.  Hervey,  which  had 
never  been  legally  dissolved,  and  then  brought  against  her  an  action 
£or  bigamy,  intending  to  shew  that  she  could  not  lawfully  be  the 
wife  of  the  Duke,  and  so  to  defeat  the  will.     The  trial  took  place 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  five  days  was  the  great  sight  in 
Liondon,  being  attended  by  enormous  crowds  in-doors  and  out.    She 
had  been  very  beautiful,  but  by  this  time  there  was  not  mach  of 
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that  left.  She  came  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  attended  by  four 
joung  ladies  in  white,  as  maids  of  honour.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
Bhe  was  found  guilty ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  after  all,  this  had 
DO  effect  upon  her  fortune,  for  it  was  found  that  the  Duke^s  will  had 
been  so  carefully  worded  that  they  could  not  disturb  it.  The 
magazines  of  the  day  record  many  of  her  doings,  which  do  not  at 
all  appear  to  have  been  of  a  vicious  kind,  but  rather  those  of  a  very 
wealthy  lady,  who  was  at  the  same  time  very  eccentric  and  very 
fond  of  publicity. 

The  village  of  Box,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  the 
home  of  the  Bowoler  family.  Thomas  Bowdler,  the  father,  was 
the  editor  of  a  work  now  out  of  print,  but  one  that  ought  to  be  re- 
printed, "The  Family  Shakespeare,"  in  which  the  vulgar  rubbish 
stuffed  in  by  the  players  or  even  by  the  author  himself,  to  please 
"the  ears  of  the  groundlings,^^  is  cut  out,  and  the  work  rendered 
more  capable  of  being  read  out  aloud  in  families.  Mr.  Bowdler 
had  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Henribtta  Maria,  both  of  a  literary 
torn.  One  of  them  wrote  "  Poems,"  which  reached  a  sixteenth 
edition,  the  other  some  religious  works  and  biography. 

About  the  same  time  lived  a  lady  of  popular  reputation,  Mrs. 
Deloy,  bom  at  Coulston,  near  Earlstoke.  She  was  of  the  family 
of  Granville,  Lord  Lansdown,  and  married  Mr.  Delany,  an  Irish 
clergyman.  She  was  literary  and  accomplished,  corresponded  with 
Bean  Swift,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Margaret  Cavendish 
Harley,  Duchess  of  Portland  (celebrated  by  Prior  as  "  my  noble, 
lovely  little  P*^gy  '') .  Being  left  in  very  reduced  circumstances, 
her  case  was  mentioned  to  King  George  III.  and  Queen  CharlottCj 
who  not  only  invited  her  to  reside  near  them  at  Windsor,  but  allowed 
her  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  She  was  skilful  in  painting,  em- 
broidery, and  shell-work,  but  what  she  was  most  remarkable  for  was 
an  invention  called  ^'  Paper  Mosaic,^^  a  mode  of  imitating  the  forms 
and  colours  of  plants  and  flowers  by  means  of  variously-tinted  papers. 
The  description  of  the  process  is  too  long  to  be  given  now.^  There 
is  a  good  deal  about  this  lady  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Granville 
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Familjj  pablished  a  few  years  ago ;  particularly  her  letters^  in  wUch 
ahe  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  domestic  ways  of  Windsor 
Castle  in  the  time  of  George  III.  She  died  in  1788,  at  a  great  age 
and  blind.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  collection  at  Hampton 
Coort. 

I  come  now  to  our  own  times  in  naming  a  scientific  lady  of  tiiis 
neighbourhood,  who  did  good  service  in — ^a  cause  which  ladies  do 
not  often  undertake — the  Science  of  Oeology.  I  mean  the  late  Miss 
Ethblbed  Benet,  of  Norton  Bavent,  near  Warminster.  She  studied 
Geology  in  its  very  early  days,  before  it  had  been  taken  ap  and 
had  reached  the  very  important  position  which  it  occupies  now.  Sbe 
formed  a  very  large  and  fine  collection  of  the  fossil  organic  remains 
of  that  neighbourhood,  especially  of  what  is  called  the  Green  Sand 
formation,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  printed  in  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare's 
''  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Warminster.'^  I  believe  her  collectioa 
has  been  disposed  of  since  her  death.  I  used,  when  a  stadent  at 
Oxford,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Bockland; 
who  brought  that  science  so  prominently  into  notice,  and  I  recollect 
very  well  his  speaking  most  highly  of  this  geological  lady,  and  how 
her  merits  met  with  rather  a  curious  reward.  She  had  sent  a  set  of 
Wiltshire  fossils  as  a  present  to  the  Museum  at  St.  Petersboig. 
The  Emperor  of  Bussia,  wishing  to  acknowledge  the  gift  bjan 
Imperial  compliment,  supposing  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of 
Ethelied  that  the  donor  must  be  a  gentleman,  caused  to  be  seat  to 
her  a  very  grand  diploma,  conferring  on  Miss  Ethelred  the  Hononuy 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersborg;. 

There  are  a  few  other  notices  of  ladies  belonging  to  this  connty 
in  modern  times,  who  have  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  writing  boob; 
but  I  must  quit  these  peaceful  associations  and  pass  to  that  other 
mode  of  obtaining  eminence  which  is  open  to  ladies— the  Art  of 
War. 

What  Heroines  have  we  in  Wiltshire  history  ?  If  under  this  bead 
we  may  include  a  case  not  precisely  of  military  valour,  bat  of 
courageous  spirit  in  very  horrible  and  tragic  circumstances,  it  will 
enable  me  to  mention  a  noble  old  lady,  who  lived  some  centnnea  ago 
indeed,  but  was  bom  within  three  miles  of  Bradford,  at  Farley 
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Castle.  I  had  occasion  to  mention  before,  that  daring  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses^  the  Hungerfords  of  that  place  being  on  the  losing  sidOj 
forfeited  their  estates.  When  King  Edward  IV.  came  to  the  throne 
he  granted  Farley  Castle  to  his  brother  Oeorge^  Duke  of  Clarence, 
of  Ualmesey  butt  celebrity.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  had  an  only 
daughter,  Margabet  Plaittaoenbt,  created  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
She  lived  to  old  age,  and  became  the  last  representative  of  the  White 
Bose  or  Yorkist  party.  When  Henry  VIII  was  king,  he  was  led 
to  suspect  that  the  White  Rose  party  was  hatching  a  conspiracy  to 
reoew  a  contest  for  the  Succession  to  the  throne.  A  charge,  which 
she  declared  to  be  totally  unfounded,  was  got  up  against  her,  and 
she  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  for  treason.  Being  ordered  to  lie 
down  and  lay  her  head  upon  the  block,  the  proud  old  lady  declared 
that  she  was  no  traitor,  and  would  never  submit  to  prostrate  herself 
as  one ;  and  that  if  the  executioner  wanted  her  head,  he  might  fetch 
it  off  as  he  could.  It  is  stated  in  the  history  that  the  man  laid  bold 
of  her  grey  hairs  and  pursued  her  round  the  scaffold,  till,  by  dint  of 
chopping  and  mangling,  he  succeeded  in  despatching  her. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  real  heroine  in  actual  warfare,  Blanchb 
BoxERSBT,  Ladt  Abundell,  the  gallant  defender  of  Wardour  Castle 
against  the  Parliament  army  in  1643.  Wardour  is  in  South  Wilts, 
near  Fonthill.  The  old  Castle  is  still  to  be  seen  in  its  battered  state, 
and  being  surrounded  by  fine  cedar  trees  is  a  very  picturesque  object 
well  worth  visiting.  Wardour  House,  where  the  present  Arundell 
family  live,  is  a  modern  building  about  a  mile  from  it. 

Blanche  Somerset  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  She  married  Thomas,  second 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour.  In  1643,  Lord  Arundell  had  left  his 
castle  in  order  to  attend  King  Charles  I.  at  Oxford.  During  his 
absence  a  body  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  under  command  of  two 
Parliamentary  ofiicers.  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  and  Colonel  Strode, 
came  up  to  the  castle  with  orders  to  seize  it  for  the  Parliament. 
The  garrison  consisted  only  of  Blanche,  Lady  Arundell,  and  her 
children,  another  lady,  some  maid-servants,  and  twenty-five  men. 
The  enemy,  thirteen  hundred  men  and  artillery,  summoned  her  to 
surrender.    It  is  for  you,  ladies,  to  imagine  yourselves  in  that  very 
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disagreeable  situation^  and  to  determine  what  you  woald  have  done. 
You  would  have  had  various  similar  examples  to  enable  you  tc  come 
to  some  conclusion.  There  was  Blechington  House^  in  Oxfordshire^ 
commanded  by  Colonel  Windebank,  the  governor^  attacked  by 
Cromwell.  The  governor's  wife,  a  young  and  beautiful  bride,  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  give  up  at  once  without  a  blow,  which  he 
did :  for  which  afterwards  a  council  of  war  condemned  him  to  lose 
his  head.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire, 
defended  by  Lady  Bankes  for  several  weeks  successfully.  There 
was  Lathom  House,  in  Lancashire,  defended  by  the  Countbss  op 
Derby,  who  sent  back  by  the  summoner  this  intrepid  reply,  "  I'll 
neither  give  it  up  nor  desert  it.  I'll  set  fire  to  it  first  and  bam  it 
and  myself  in  it."  Then  there  is  for  further  encouragement  to  the 
valiant,  that  fine  old  French  General,  who  was  besieged  in  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes,  close  to  Paris,  and  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  siege. 
One  more  chance  was  ofiered  him,  but  his  answer  was, ''  Je  vous 
rendrai  le  fort,  quand  vous  me  rendrez  ma  jambe.''  [I'll  give  you 
up  the  castle  when  you  give  me  back  my  leg.]  Well,  our  Wiltshire 
heroine's  reply,  when  summoned  to  give  up  Wardour,  was  this : — 
*^  I  have  a  command  from  my  husband  to  keep  it,  and  I  shall  obey 
his  command."  She  stood  out  for  five  days  most  bravely;  bat 
having  so  few  people,  the  very  maid-servants  being  obliged  to  help  in 
loading  the  guns,  a  great  part  of  the  castle  having  been  blown  up 
by  a  mine,  and  another  mine  being  ready  to  blow  up  the  rest,  it 
was  hopeless  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  she  still  refused  to  sur- 
render, unless  upon  written  conditions,  that  all  lives  should  be 
spared,  and  no  damage  done.  The  original  document  so  written  is 
still  preserved  at  Wardour.  The  first  condition  was  observed,  but 
not  the  second.  Lady  Arundell  was  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
this  event.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
house  at  Badminton. 

We  have  in  this  county  a  partial  claim  to  another  heroine,  who 
has  earned  undying  memory  in  the  history  of  England,  the  ladj 
who,  as  Miss  Jane  Lane,  risked  her  life  in  assisting  King  Charles 
II.  in  his  escape  from  Boscobel,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
king,  in  disguise  as  her  servant,  rode  on  horseback  with  Miss  Jani 
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sitting  behind  him  on  a  pillion^  after  the  style  of  those  days^  all  the 
way  from  Staffordshire  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire.  They  had 
many  yery  narrow  escapes.  She  afterwards  married  Mr.  Edwaixi 
Nicholas,  one  of  a  very  old  Wilts  family,  and  lived  and  died  at 
Manningford  Braose,  beyond  Devizes,  where  there  is  in  that  Church 
a  monument  with  an  inscription  recording  this  event. 

Akin  to  female  bravery  is  female  audacity ;  and  of  this  there  are 
two  or  three  cases  on  record,  relating,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
persons  of  a  lower  class  of  life  than  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
Bat  the  spirit  is  the  same ;  though  the  circumstances  less  dignified. 

In  military  history  there  are  several  instances  of  women  having 
contrived  to  pass  themselves  as  men  and  serve  as  soldiers  in  the 
army.  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  young  Wiltshire  woman, 
having  dressed  herself  in  man's  clothes,  was  taken  by  a  press-gang 
at  Salisbury  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
War.  She  remained  in  the  service  till  August,  1780,  when  she  was 
taken  up  for  a  street  row  as  one  of  the  principals  in  a  pugilistic 
combat,  and  discovered.  She  had  assumed  the  name  of  John  Davis, 
oRas  something  else.  Now  all  this  is  low  enough,  but  had  this 
woman  been  born  under  a  more  fortunate  star.  Nature  had  qualified 
her  to  be  a  Joan  of  Arc. 

About  the  same  date,  one  Makt  Abraham,  alias  Mart  Sandall, 
of  Baverstock,  near  Salisbury,  actually  assumed  the  dress  and  equip- 
ment of  a  mounted  highwayman.  She  practised  the  "stand  and 
deliver^'  business  in  that  neighbourhood  once  too  often,  and  was 
tried  at  the  assizes  in  1779.  What  rendered  her  daring  the  more 
remarkable  was,  that  she  took  up  the  calling  of  a  highway-woman 
just  after  the  execution  of  the  notorious  Thomas  Boulter,  of  Poulshot, 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  county,  and  whose  exploits  are  not 
quite  forgotten  yet. 

A  third  instance  of  female  audacity^-or  rather,  this  time,  of 

• 

Impudence— is  that  of  AlNNB  Simms,  of  Studley  Green,  near  Bremhill. 
She  was  a  most  noted  poacher,  and  till  past  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years  often  used  to  boast  of  having  sold  at  gentlemen^s  kitchen- 
^oors  fish  taken  out  of  their  own  ponds.  Almost  to  the  last  she 
wodd  walk  to  and  from  Bowood,  about  three  miles  from  Studley 
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Oreen.     Her  coffin  and  shroud  she  had  kept  in  her  apartment  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

To  these  instances  of  audacity  is  to  be  added  one  of  ecoentricity. 

In  1776  died  Julian  Pobjoy.  She  was  bom  at  Warminster^  or 
the  neighbourhood,  and  used  to  boast  that  she  was  related  to  the 
Beckfords  of  Fonthill.  She  was  a  woman  of ''  strong  mind,''  and, 
in  the  days  of  Beau  Nash  mingled  in  the  fashionable  and  dissipated 
society  of  Bath.  In  later  life  she  returned  to  Warminster,  and 
lived — with  a  little  dog — in  a  hollow  tree !  How  that  was  managed, 
and  how  a  lady  who  had  moved  in  Bath  drawing-rooms  contrived 
to  lodge  in  such  a  place,  she  only  could  tell.  One  would  say  it  was 
a  case  of  eminent  insanity ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so. 
She  was  always  scrupulously  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  never 
went  abroad  without  her  dog  under  her  arm.  She  got  her  livelihood 
as  general  errand-bearer,  and  used  to  walk  many  miles  a  day  col- 
lecting herbs  for  the  apothecaries.  She  was  the  chief  medium  of 
communication  between  Longleat  and  Warminster. 

Olancing  back  over  the  list  of  names  that  have  been  mentioned,  I 
can  only  say  that  these  are  really  all  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with 
in  books  about  Wiltshire ;  so  that  we  have  some  eminent  for  their 
piety,  some  for  their  valour,  and  some — for  their  oddity. 

You  naturally  say — Surely  there  must  have  been  many  more? 
About  that  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  if  you  would  know  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  hear  of  them,  you  shall  have  it  in  the  words 
of  the  author  of  ''  Curiosities  of  Literature,''  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli, 
father  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  : — 

'^  The  nation  has  lost  many  a  noble  example  of  men  and  women 
acting  a  great  part  on  great  occasions ;  and  we  may  be  confideot 
that  many  a  name  has  not  been  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  national 
glory,  only  from  wanting  a  few  drops  of  ink.  Such  domestic  annals 
may  yet  be  viewed  in  the  family  records  at  Appleby  Castle,  in 
Westmoreland.  Annb,  Countess  of  Pbhbkokb'*  (a  Wiltshire  lady 
for  a  short  time  by  residence) ''  was  a  glorious  woman,  the  descendant 
of  two  potent  northern  families,  the  Veteriponte  and  the  Cliffords. 
She  lived  in  a  state  of  regal  magnificence  and  independence,  in- 
habiting five  or  seven  castles  j  yet  though  her  magnificent  spirit 
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poured  itself  oat  in  her  extended  charities^  and  though  her  indepen- 
dence equalled  that  of  monarehs^  yet  she  herself^  in  her  domestic 
habits^  lived  as  a  hermit  in  her  own  castles.  Though  only  acquainted 
with  her  native  language^  she  had  cultivated  her  mind  in  many  parts 
of  learning;  and  as  Dr.  Donne^  in  his  way^  observes^  she  knew  how 
to  converse  of  every  thing ;  from  predestination  down  to  slea-silk. 
Her  favoarite  design  was  to  have  materials  collected  for  the  history 
of  those  two  potent  northern  families  to  whom  she  was  allied  j  and 
at  a  oonsiderable  expense  she  employed  learned  persons  to  make 
collections  for  this  purpose  from  the  records  in  the  Tower^  the  Rolls 
aod  other  depositories  of  manuseripts.  She  had  three  large  volumes 
&irlj  transcribed.  Anecdotes  of  a  g^at  variety  of  characters^  who 
bad  exerted  themselves  on  very  important  occasions^  compose  these 
family  records^  and  induce  one  to  wish  that  the  public  were  in  pos- 
searion  of  such  annals  of  the  domestic  life  of  heroes  and  of  sages 
who  have  only  fiftiled  in  obtaining  an  historian/' 
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HAVE  selected  the  above  as  a  suitable  title  for  my  address 
to  you  at  this  meeting,  not  that  I  am  a  Wiltshire  geologist^ 
or  that  my  experience  of  the  district  is  sufficient  to  make  me  master 
of  the  subject ;  but  now  that  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  kindred 
BocietieSj  papers  should^  as  far  as  possible^  have  a  local  bearing  upon 
their  respective  areas.  But  if  anyone  may  be  permitted  to  break 
through  this  reservation  it  may  be  allowed  to  the  geologist^  as  he 
has  a  wide  field  of  observation ;  and  physical  conditions  but  feebly 
represented  in  one  locality  may  necessitate  references  to  similar 
phenomena  in  which  they  may  be  more  developed  in  others  .by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 
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I  have  had  more  than  forty  years'  experience  in  my  native  coontj 
of  Somerset^  and  still  doubt  if  another  lifetime  would  exhaust  the 
marvellous  history  which,  when  minutely  studied,  is  to  be  read 
within  its  borders  \  for,  with  few  exceptions,  there  are  to  be  found 
the  representatives  of  almost  every  geological  formation.  Occasional 
rambles'across  its  borders  into  Wiltshire  have,  however,  enabled  me 
to  refer  to  a  few  points  that  may  be  of  interest. 

Meeting  your  Society  in  the  town  of  Bradford- on- A  von,  I  ought 
not  to  forget  making  a  reference  to  a  former  townsman,  the  late 
Mr.  Channing  Pearce.  He  was  one  who  as  a  geologist  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  blessed  as  he  was,  in  addition  to  acute 
geological  observation,  with  ample  means  to  forward  his  tastes,  had 
assembled  before  his  death  one  of  the  most  interesting  geological 
collections  out  of  London  ;  and,  had  he  lived,  would  probably  have 
been  the  historian  of  Wiltshire  geology  and  palaeontology.  He  was 
my  first  geological  friend,  and  for  some  time  we  corresponded 
without  having  had  a  meeting.  When  it  came  it  was  a  curious  one. 
The  little  town  of  Ilminster — where  I  lived — before  the  advent  of 
railways,  was  the  high  road  for  travellers  into  the  West  of  England. 
Without  any  notice  or  introduction  an  individual,  throwing  open 
the  doors  of  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  rushed  in,  out  of  breath 
and  bespattered  with  mud,  asking  hurriedly,  *'  Are  you  Charles 
Moore  ? ''  My  first  conviction  was  that  he  was  an  escaped  lunatic, 
but  the  explanation  came  that  he  was  Channing  Pearce,  of  Bradford, 
who,  whilst  the  coach-horses  were  being  changed,  had  found  his 
way  to  me,  but  had  lost  his  equilibrium  in  turning  a  corner  on  the 
way. 

The  great  variety  found  in  Somersetshire  geology,  and  many  of 
its  peculiar  physical  characters  are  chiefly  due  to  the  uplift  of  the 
Mendip  range.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of 
which  these  hills  are  composed  where  they  disappear,  near  Frome, 
pass  beneath  the  secondary  beds  of  Wiltshire,  and  continuing  under 
London,  where  their  presence  has  been  proved  by  a  boring  of  1050 
feet,  come  again  to  the  surface  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  ]  the 
carboniferous  limestone  and  the  coal  measures  being  found  in  the 
Boulonnais,  and  there  is^  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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rocks  forming  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Somersetshire  coal  basin  in 
its  passage  to  the  north  lie  under  the  secondary  rocks  of  this  district. 
The  basement  limestone  beds^  but  without  any  superimposed  coal^ 
were  found  in  a  sinking  at  Batheaston^  and  they  reach  the  surface 
in  a  small  uplift^  under  Lansdowne^  and  at  Wick^  clearly  indicating 
the  eastern  outline  of  the  basin ;  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that 
in  the  foldings  of  these  beds^  the  coal  measures  may  be  somewhere 
present  under  Wiltshire.  Within  my  recollection  several  ill-advised 
and  abortive  attempts  to  find  coal  have  been  made.  In  two  instances 
shafts  were  commenced  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  one  of  the  upper  beds 
of  the  oolites,  and  were  all  the  beds  between  it  and  the  carboniferous 
series  present  in  their  normal  thicknesses,  it  is  probable  several 
tiiousand  feet  would  have  to  be  passed  through  before  the  latter 
could  have  been  reached.  The  experimental  boring  put  down  at 
Netherfield,  near  Battle,  Sussex,  proved  that  at  that  spot  the 
Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays  were  nearly  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
though  this  was  probably  an  exceptional  thickness.  At  Kimmeridge 
the  latter  are  about  600  feet  thick. 

The  pakeozoic  rocks  under  Wiltshire  are  hidden  by  a  wide-spread 
development  of  secondary  formations,  which,  in  ascending  order^ 
inclade  the  following : — 


Upper  Lias 
Inferior  Oolite 
Puller's  Earth 
Stonesfield  Slate? 
Great  Oolite 
Bradford  Clay 
Forest  Marble 
Cornbrash 
Oxford  Clay 
Coral  Rag 


Kimmeridge  Clay 
Portland  Oolite 
Purbeck  Beds 
Lower  Oreen  Sand 
Gault 

Upper  Green  Sand 
Chalk 

Tertiary  Beds 
Post  Pliocene  Drifts  and 
Brick  Earth. 


Some  of  these,  especially  the  Bradford  Clay,  the  Cornbrash,  and 
forest  Marble,  are  but  thin  and  local,  and  though  useful  as  divisions, 
do  not  exercise  the  same  influence  on  the  general  physical  characters 
of  the  county  as  the  bold  escarpments  of  the  chalk,  or  the  lev^l 
plains  of  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays.     This  may  be  said 
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also  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  the  Upper  Lias,  which,  in  this  part 
of  the  coantjr,  are  onlj  seen  at  Limpley  Stoke  and  Freshford. 

For  this  reason,  although  the  latter  are,  when  well  exposed, 
crowded  with  organic  remains,  some  of  them  of  much  interest,  no 
reference  is  needed  to  them  here,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Fuller's  Earth. 

The  Great  Oolite  above  has  the  first  claim  to  our  attention,  more 
especially  as  its  freestone  forms  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Bradford 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Its  beds  are  composed  either  of  minate 
calcareous  egg-like  non-organic  concretions,  or  of  comminuted  shells, 
reunited  by  a  calcareous  paste ;  included  in  which  are  various  forms 
of  contemporary  molluscs,  occasional  teeth  of  fishes,  whose  carti- 
lagenous  skeletons  have  altogether  perished,  with  a  mixture  of  corals, 
bryozoa,  &c.  Although  these  remains  are  repeatedly  to  be  obserred 
in  the  beds  of  this  district,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  richness 
with  those  of  the  Olouoestershire  Cotteswolds,  which  have  yielded 
more  than  four  hundred  species.  But  the  pakdontological  character 
of  the  Great  Oolite  at  Bradford  is  redeemed  by  one  most  interesting 
organism,  the  Apioerinus  rotundus,  or  Pear  Encrinite.  Whilst  the 
Great  Oolite  was  being  deposited,  or  rather  at  a  period  of  rest  after 
deposition,  there  lived  at  Bradford  a  colony  of  these  interesting 
creatures.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
beds^  to  which  they  were  attached  by  a  broad  or  sucker-like  base; 
from  this  sprang  a  stem  composed  of  a  number  of  disc-like  plates,  on 
which  the  pear-shaped  body  was  superimposed,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  mouth  of  the  animal  was  placed.  On  its  outer  edge  a 
series  of  flexible  many-jointed  arms  was  arranged,  ever  ready  to 
seize  and  convey  to  its  mouth  any  unwary  creatures  that  came 
within  their  reach.  This  colony  of  gracefully-waving  organisms 
would  have  been  an  interesting  one,  when  living,  for  a  naturalist  to 
have  looked  down  upon,  especially  as  very  few  of  the  family  now 
exist.  After  living  as  I  have  described,  a  change  came  and  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  an  irruption  of  mud  into  the  sea^  the  deposit 
being  geologically  known  as  the  Bradford  Clay.  It  is  very  local, 
and  scarcely  to  be  recognized  elsewhere,  even  at  Hampton  Down, 
near  Bath^  although  a  few  scattered  enorinital  plates  are  founds  the 
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clay  deposit  is  wanting^  and  in  its  stead  succeed  the  Great  Oolite 
raggy  beds^  composed  almost  entirely  of  corals  and  sponges^  whilst 
elostering  amongst  them  were  many  interesting  forms  of  Oolitic 
Bracbiopoda.  These  are  to  be  met  with— ^though  not  so  abundantly 
—at  Box,  and  in  the  quarry  openings  at  Monkton  Farleigh  and 
elsewhere.  They  have  yielded  to  myself  a  rich  harvest,  including 
many  forms  new  to  science.  This  important  family  has  in  past 
geological  time  yielded  in  the  aggregate  many  thousand  species, 
whilst  in  the  present  seas  only  about  one  hundred  species  are  known. 
Some  of  them  contain  in  their  interiors  a  wonderfully  delicate  spire 
or  loop,  which  served  during  the  life  of  the  animal  to  support  its 
eofter  parts.  All  genera  have  their  special  animal  forms  and  the 
processes  differing  internally  in  each  genus — ^though  in  the  same 
species  they  are  usually  alike.  A  curious  variation  from  this  laWj 
however,  occurs  in  the  Terebratella  Buchmani,  In  dissecting  this 
shell,  which  occurs  in  the  Great  Oolite  of  this  district,  for  its  in« 
temal  structure,  I  found  that  the  calcareous  processes  differed 
materially,  apparently  altering  in  form,  during  its  several  stages  of 
growth,  a  fact  not  hitherto  noticed  in  any  other  member  of  this 
family^  Another  of  this  group — the  Thecidium — was  a  few  years 
back  only  represented  by  two  species,  one  in  the  Green  Sand,  and 
another  in  the  chalk,  whilst  only  one  species  was  known  in  our 
recent  seas — recently,  however,  increased  to  two  or  three.  It  had 
its  largest  life  development  in  the  secondary  deposits  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  our 
Oolitic  beds  alone  as  many  as  twelve  new  species. 

The  Forest  Marble,  which  succeeds  the  Bradford  Clay,  was  for- 
merly raised  at  Wormwood  and  Atford  for  roofing  tiles,  but  has 
since  been  almost  superseded  by  lighter  material.  For  palseonto-' 
logical  reasons  this  seems  a  pity,  for  they  yielded  the  enamelled  teeth 
of  many  fishes  whose  cartilagenous  skeletons  have  perished,  and 
with  them  occasionally  the  teeth  of  reptilia,  including  Teleosaurue 
and  MegcUosauruB. 

The  Combrash  is  usually  a  persistent  rock-bed  in  succession,  and  has 
its  characteristic  fossils.  It  is  found  atCorsham  and  near  Malmesbury. 
The  Kelloway  Bock,  which  follows,  occurs  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
^OL  XX. — NO.  LVin.  B 
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The  Oxford  Clay^  next  in  order^  is  continuous  from  the  Dorsetshire 
coast  all  the  way  to  Scarborough  j  and  extended  through  Wiltshire 
as  a  leyel  beltj  occasionally  five  or  six  miles  broad^  and  having  a  thick- 
ness of  about' 600  feet.  It  consists  chiefly  of  thinly  laminated 
marlsj  which  are  seldom  opened  up^  except  in  pits  for  brick-makiDg. 
Owing  to  this  much  is  lost  to  the  palsBontologist^  as  the  beds  are 
crowded  with  organic  remains^  many  of  which  are  of  high  interest^ 
and  include  IchthyoBaurue^  Plioeaurue,  and  Steneosaume^  many  of 
large  size.  But  the  harvest  times  as  regarded  this  formation  were 
in  the  days  of  my  friend  Pearce,  for  then  the  Great  Western  Bailway 
was  in  course  of  construction^  and  on  either  side  of  the  line  between 
Chippenham  and  Wootton  fiassett  pits  may  be  seen — now  mostly 
filled  with  water— from  which  the  laminated  marls  were  extracted  be- 
low a  covering  of  mammal  drift  gravels.  These  marls  were  crowded 
with  Ammonites^  the  shells  of  which  still  possessed  their  perfect 
terminationsj  a  feature  rarely  seen  in  other  formations.  Belemnites 
«— the  internal  shells  of  an  animal  allied  to  the  cuttle  fish — abonndedj 
and  the  cuttle  fish  aIso>  so  perfect  that  its  cuttle  bone  remains^  its 
original  fluid  ink  is  preservedj  and  on  its  extended  arms  are  still 
arrayed  the  homy  hooks  and  suckers  used  in  capturing  its  prey. 
Another  unique  specimen^  from  Christian  Malford^  was  a  colony  of 
barnacles^  that  still  remained  attached  to  its  stalk.  Crustacea  of 
peculiar  form  and  fish  were  also  plentiful.  Had  I  been  a  landowner 
on  the  Oxford  Clay  I  should  long  since  have  been  tempted  to  open 
some  pits  for  the  ancient  natural  history  they  would  have  revealed. 

In  most  of  the  beds  containing  Ammonites  a  curious  triangnltf 
bivalve  body  is  found  called  Trigonellites.  It  occurs  in  the  Oxford 
Clay^  but  more  plentifully  in  the  Eimmeridge  beds.  They  are  more 
often  found  free^  but  occasionally  in  the  outer  chamber  of  the  Am- 
monite itself.  No  organism^  probably^  has  been  a  greater  puzzle  to 
palsBontologists.  By  some  authors  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
bivalve  shells^  and  named  Apiychue,  Munsteria,  and  Cirripedes— bj 
others  the  gizzards  of  the  Ammonite^  or  the  operculum  of  that 
shellj  the  last  view  being  that  now  generally  adopted,  though  I  have 
some  reasons  for  believing  that  eventually  this  will  not  be  found 
correct. 
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Between  the  Oxford  and  the  Kimmeridge  Clays  there  are  inter- 
posed beds  of  lower  and  upper  calcareous  grits^  separated  by  a  deposit 
known  as  the  Coral  Rag^  typical  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found 
near  Farringdon,  and  at  Lyneham,  Wootton  Bassett^  and  Steeple 
Ash  ton.    The  latter  represents  a  trae  coral  reef  of  the  secondary 
period.    Some  of  the  corals  are  in  beautiful  preservation.    At  Steeple 
Ashton  good  collecting  ground  may  be  found  in  the  arable  fields, 
the  plough  sometimes  touching  the  surface  of  the  reef,  and  thereby 
bringing  the  corals  to  light.     Calne,  which  is  on  this  formation, 
was  formerly  a  celebrated  locality  for  Echini.     It  is  not  usual  for 
the  long  spines  of  this  family  to  be  still  found  in  a  fossil  state 
attached  to  their  shells,  but  this  used  to  be  the  case  at  Calne,  and 
indicated  that  they  had  a  very  quiet  entombment.     Examples  in 
this  condition  are  now  more  rarely  found.     Lyneham  has  been  to 
myself  an  interesting  locality,  as  I  have  found  there  three  species  of 
TbecididsB,  the  T.  ornatum,  Moore,  and  the  T.  pygmosum,  Moore, 
being  hitherto  confined  to  that  locality.    There  are  also  examples 
of  the  minute  but  exceedingly  beautiful  shells  of  Foraminifera,  one 
of  which,  an  Involutina,  is  probably  a  new  species.     Carpenteria, 
another  of  the  family,  is  worth  notice.    Until  lately  it  was  only 
known  as  a  recent  marine  organism.     I  have  recently  found  it  in 
the  Green  Sand  brought  up  from  the  Meux  w^U  boring,  1000  feet 
under  London,  and  since  then  at  Lyneham,  but  its  life-history  has 
yet  to  be  traced  through  intervening  deposits  to  the  present  time. 
Like  others  of  this  family  it  obtained  its  food  by  means  of  minute 
openings  in  its  shell,  through  which  its  pseudopodia  were  projected, 
which  appear  to  have  seized  everything  within  their  reach.     la 
some  recent  specimens  minute  silicious  spines,  which  must  have 
proved  very  indigestible  morsels,  have  been  found  in  their  chambers. 
The  Kimmeridge  Clays  which  follow  are  interesting  in  connection 
with  Wiltshire  geology.     They  extend  throughout  the  county  to 
the  hamlet  of  Kimmeridge,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  whence  they 
take  their  name.     I  have  before  remarked  on  their  great  thickness 
in  the  Sussex  boring.     Some  beds  are  so  mineralized  and  bituminous 
as  to  be  used  by  the  villagers  on  the  coast  for  fuel.     They  contain 
large  quantities  of  oil,  which  it  has  been  hoped  might  eventually  be 
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extracted^  and  more  than  one  company  has  been  formed  for  utilizing 
it  for  gas  manufacture  and  for  paraffine.  Hitherto  one  difficulty  is 
insuperable,  arising  from  the  fetid  odour  it  emits  when  heated. 
Ship-loads  of  it  were  sent  to  some  London  gas  works,  and  to  France, 
the  stench  soon  made  itself  perceptible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uie 
works,  and  the  proprietors  were  compelled  to  cease  using  it  and 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  paid  return  freights  to  hare 
got  rid  of  the  material.  Could  this  difficulty  be  overcome  its 
commercial  value  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  whilst  New- 
castle coal  gives  8,000  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  with  an  illuminating 
power  equal  to  twelve  candles,  Eimmeridge  Shale  gives  12^000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  eighteen 
candles.  At  Swindon  these  clays  are  used  for  brick-making.  They 
contain  an  abundance  of  organic  remains,  though  of  but  few  species 
and  those  usually  much  crushed  and  distorted.  The  shells  of  the 
Ammonites  still  retain  all  the  nacreous  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The 
liassic  period  has  usually  been  called  the  "  age  of  reptiles,''  but  if 
the  Kimmeridge  Clays  were  as  extensively  worked  they  would  vie 
with  it  for  this  designation.  Some  of  the  genera  living  at  the 
period  must  have  been  formidable  creatures.  Not  long  since  remains 
of  a  new  genus,  named  by  Professor  Owen,  Omoeaurue  armatus  were 
found  at  Swindon.  Oreat  care  was  exercised  in  the  removal  of  the 
septarian-like  stone  in  which  they  lay  and  in  their  after  development* 
It  contained  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  animal  with  limb  bones  and 
some  of  its  vertebrse,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  grand  specimen,  the 
femur  alone  is  S^  feet  in  length.  The  lower  jaw  of  another  genusi 
Fliosaurus,  was  for  a  long  time  stowed  away  undeveloped  at  the 
Swindon  works,  until  stumbled  upon  by  Mr.  Cunnington.  I  have 
found  part  of  a  jaw  near  Melksham,  and  the  genus  is  found  also  at 
Kimmeridge.  A  tooth  of  this  creature  has  been  found  a  foot  long. 
BotAriospondylus,  Ceiiosaurui,  leAHyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  Teleo- 
eaurus,  and  Steneosaurut  also  occur  in  this  formation. 

The  Fottland  and  Purbeck  beds,  which  overlie  the  Eimmeridge 
Clay,  are  the  upper  members  of  the  Oolitic  series,  and  present  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  latter.  The  physical  conditions  under 
which  they  were  deposited  must  have  been  very  different,  for  the 
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Eimmeridge  Clay  is  almost  entirely  argillaceous^  whilst  the  Portland 
Sands  are  as  distinctly  arenaceous.  These  pass  into  the  limestones 
of  the  series^  and  all  are  marine.  But  the  Purbeck  beds  above  are 
either  brackish  or  have  been  deposited  by  fresh  water.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  has  been  an  almost  entire  change  in  organic  life, 
which  could  only  have  been  brought  about  by  a  great  lapse  of  time 
in  their  formation.  They  have  but  small  development  in  Wiltshire, 
occarring  as  outliers  at  Bourton  and  Swindon^  and  again  at  Chicks- 
grove  and  Tisbury.  At  Portland^  and  on  the  coast  at  Swanage,  they 
hare  their  chief  development^  the  Purbeck  beds  alone— which  at 
Swindon  are  but  about  10  feet  thick — ^being  there  estimated  at  300 
feet.  These  beds^  including  those  of  the  Wealden  above,  with 
which  they  are  intimately  associated,  have  in  their  full  development 
a  thickness  of  2600  feet,  and  Professor  Ramsay  suggests  that  they 
are  the  lagoon  or  delta  of  an  immense  river  then  continuous  through 
a  continent  as  large  as  Asia^  rivalling  in  size  the  Oanges  or  the 
Mississippi.  That  it  was  bounded  by  dry  land,  which  now  seems 
to  have  entirely  disappeared,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  in- 
significant representative  at  Swindon  has  yielded  to  me  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  marsupial  mammals,  reptiles,  insects,  and  vegetation, 
that  were  caught  up  and  re-deposited  by  its  waters.  On  the 
Dorsetshire  coasts  the  Purbeck  beds  have  yielded  not  less  than  ten 
genera  and  and  twenty-five  species  of  land  animals.  How  interesting 
it  would  be  if  we  could  go  back  and  stand  upon  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  river  and  realize  all  the  physical  changes  it  would  indicate  \ 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  crowded  as  are  the  Chalk  beds  of  this 
eoontry  with  organic  remains^  there  is  still  good  work  to  be  done 
with  them.  Warminster  and  its  neighbourhood  has  always  repaid 
examination.  As  I  have  not  worked  in  these  beds  I  must  pass  on 
and  shall  only  refer  to  conditions  immediately  preceding  or  contem- 
poraneous with  the  dawn  of  our  own  era.  At  this  time,  though  no 
doubt  there  have  been  some  modifications  in  the  outlines  of  our  hills 
and  valleys,  their  forms  were  generally  what  they  now  present.  But 
their  climatic  conditions  were  altogether  different ;  periods  of  ex- 
treme cold,  with  alternating  intervals  of  higher  temperature.  These 
are  included  in  the  Glacial  Period,  within  which  were  deposited  our 
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river  gravels^  and  cave  earths^  and  the  brick  clays  and  loams^  in  all 
of  which  are  found  abundantly  the  remains  of  mammalia,  now  ex* 
tinct.  Within  a  mile-and-a-half  of  Bradford  I  have  found  in  the 
gravels  near  the  railway  Elephas  primigeniiu,  Ovibos  mosciaiiu,  now 
known  only  within  the  Arctic  circle^  Rhinoceros^  &c.j  whilst  in  the 
illustrative  Blackmore  Museum^  at  Salisbury^  Reindeer^  Marmoti 
Lemmings  and  other  Arctic  genera  may  be  seen.  The  works  of  man 
indicate  his  advent  at  this  period^  but  we  still  desire  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  early  man  himself.  This  will^  without  doubt^  come.  But 
I  have  detained  you  too  long^  and  will  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
Oolitic  table-lands  of  this  district  indicate  the  very  latest  periods  of 
intense  cold  which  this  county  experienced.  Fresh  water  deposits  oc- 
cupied the  summits  of  the  hills  around.  This  is  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  periodic  accumulations  of  frozen  snow  in  the  long  winters. 
As  these  melted  the  water  passed  down  through  the  numerous  fissures 
to  be  found  in  the  great  Oolite^  filling  them^  as  is  often  the  case^  with 
an  ochreous  muddy  deposit^  carrying  with  it  the  bones  of  animals  of 
a  more  recent  period  than  those  previously  referred  to^  whilst  large 
glaciers  were  also  detached  from  the  sides  of  the  valleys  to  melt  in 
the  lower  levels^  carrying  with  them  moraine  materials  derived  from 
the  higher  grounds.  The  fissures  referred  to  often  contain  the  bones 
of  animals  of  this  later  period.  Thus  at  least  200  feet  above  onr 
present  rivers  I  have  repeatedly  found  Arvicola  or  Water  Rat.  At 
Monkton  Farleigh  at  one  spot  I  found  about  half  a  cart-load  of  the 
dismembered  bones  of  Froge.  At  Combe  Down  I  found  the  entire 
skeleton  of  two  horses^  and  at  Box^  60  feet  below  the  surface^  the 
limb  bones  and  vertebrsB  of  BUon,  which,  though  now  extinct,  lived 
on  to  these  later  times. 
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f^  was  not  until  the  year  1829^  in  the  city  of  Rome^  that  the 
first  archsBoIogical  institute  was  formed.  Since  then  nearly 
erery  country  in  Europe  has  followed  suit^  and  in  England  almost 
every  county  has  a  society^  the  main  object  of  which  is  the  study  of 
antiquity  in  connection  with  local  researches. 

These  provincial  associations  have  directly  and  indirectly  accom- 
plished much  good^  not  only  in  giving  a  zest  to  archsBological 
pursuits^  and  in  promoting  topographical  inquiries^  but  by  recording 
the  relics  of  the  past  in  accurate  memoirs  and  faithful  drawings,  as 
well  as  by  affording  pecuniary  assistance  to  preserve  these  relics 
from  material  decay,  and  in  some  instances  offering  friendly  remon- 
strances to  save  them  from  ruthless  destruction. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Wiltshire  Archseological  Society. 
This  county  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  antiquarian  objects  of  pre- 
eminent  interest,  and  is  equally  celebrated  for  a  succession  of 
distinguished  antiquaries,  who,  since  the  days  of  Aubrey,  have  been 
connected  with  it.  Many  localities  in  England,  formerly  unnoticed^ 
and  apparently  devoid  of  interest,  have  become  famous,  and,  in  not 
a  few  of  them,  remains  of  great  value  have  been  discovered,  and 
secured  for  the  interest  and  instruction  of  future  generations. 

The  stimulus  thus  given  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  abused ; 
the  zealous  archseologist  is  sometimes  wont  to  invest  his  own  par- 
ticular neighbourhood  with  fictitious  interest  and  exaggerated  im- 
portance. Visitors'  guides  and  strangers'  handbooks  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  what  I  mean— to  read  them  is  often  a  trial  of  great 
patience ;  what  little  interest  there  may  be  in  the  natural  history, 
geology,  or  antiquity  of  the  place  is  so  magnified,  and  the  reference 
to  any  historical  incidents  or  personages  connected  with  it  so  far- 
fetched, as  to  excite  only  ridicule  and  contempt.    Fortunately,  there 
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is  no  visitors'  guide-book  to  Bradford-on- Avon,  and  bo  long  as  Canon 
Jones  remains  the  vicar  it  will  be  unnecessary ;  every  stranger  may 
find  in  him^  not  only  a  safe  and  accurate  guide^  but  one  always 
ready  to  impart  information  relating  to  objects  of  interest  in  this 
quaint  and  picturesque  town. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  in  occupying  your  time  and 
attention  with  a  paper  on  recollections  of  Gainsborough  in  Bradford, 
I  am  myself  guilty  of  claiming  for  this  locality  an  interest  in  the 
great  modem  artist  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  ''  What  connection  is  there  between  Bradford  and 
Oainsborough,a  man  of  mark,  who  was  neither  bom  nor  buried  here?" 
The  few  notes  now  submitted  will  be  my  answer,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  resided  in  Bradford  a  man  whose  force  of  character 
and  remarkable  physiognomy  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  Gainsborough,  and  that  in  this  place  he  executed  a 
work  that  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  highest 
style  of  portraiture,  and  is  still  considered  by  the  best  judges  to  be 
Gainsborough's  masterpiece — if,  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the 
singular  beauty  of  this  valley  brought  Gainsborough  firom  time  to 
time  to  Bradford,  to  make  sketches  for  some  of  his  most  charming 
landscapes,  I  think  this  town  may  not  unfairly  claim  some  connection 
with  the  great  master — a  connection  more  noteworthy  than  the 
circumstance,  even  if  it  could  be  affirmed,  that  he  was  either  bom 
or  buried  here. 

The  memoirs  of  Gkdnsborough  are  full  of  interest,  on  account  of 
his  residence  in  Bath  when  that  city  was  in  the  heyday  of  its 
prosperity,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  was — apart  f5pom  his  work*— 
a  notable  character,  a  musician  as  well  as  an  artist,  possessing  many 
admirable  qualities  with  not  a  few  eccentricities.  But  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  g^ve  a  recital  of  his  life,  only  to  refer  you  to  a 
few  passages  in  his  history. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  Gainsborough  was  a  native  of 
Sudbuiy,  in  Suffolk,  a  town  about  the  size  of  Bradfoid-OB-Ayonj 
and  somewhat  similar  in  character;  memorable  for  its  antiquity  and 
early  ecclesiastical  remains,  rich  in  picturesque  old  buildings,  and 
surrounded  by  scenery  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty.    Both  place9 
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were  celebrated  for  the  manufactare  of  woollen  cloth^  before  its  in- 
troduction into  other  partes  of  England;  Sudbury,  however,  has 
eessed  to  be  a  manufacturing  town,  while  Bradford  maintains,  to 
some  extent,  its  wonted  reputation.  _ 

He  was  bom  in  1727,  thirty  years  after  Hogarth,  who  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  first  great  English  artist;  for — unlike  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries — Hogarth  ignored  and  despised  the  convention- 
alities of  foreign  art ;  thoroughly  original  and  independent,  he  was 
free  from  all  trammells,  and,  in  theory  and  practice,  he  persistently 
resisted  a  servile  imitation  of  the  ''Black  Masters.''  In  the 
eharacters  of  these  two  distinguished  masters  there  was  little  in 
common,  still  less  in  their  works.  Englishmen  were  only  just  be- 
ginning to  know  something  about  art  and  to  appreciate  its  value. 
Hogarth  and  Gainsborough  were  both  pioneers  in  the  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  art  from  the  thraldom  of  an  artificial  and  debased 
foreign  style.  Their  one  aim  and  endeavour  was  to  depict  objects 
as  they  really  appear,  and  to  portray  Nature  simply  and  truthfully^ 

Strange  to  say,  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  brought 
OS  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  just  as  Foote,  in  his  comedy  of 
"Taste,''  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  175:^,  ridiculed  the  affected 
mannerism  and  artificialities  of  art  then  prevalent;  so  now,  at  the 
present  time,  the  play-writers  of  the  day,  Burnand  and  Gilbert,  are 
Batirising,  with  merciless  severity,  the  aestheticism  now  in  fashion^ 
which  treats  the  simplest  object  in  Nature  as  almost  divine  and 
worthy  of  devout  admiration ;  introducing  into  the  very  dress  and 
conversation  of  everyday  life,  a  style  and  jargon  that  every  manly 
intdlect  cannot  but  despise  as  repugnant  alike  to  common  sense  and 
good  taste.  It  is  a  source  of  consolation,  however,  that  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present.  In  the  former, 
all  the  patrons  and  professors  of  art  were  under  the  baneful  influence; 
whereas,  now  that  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  art  is  so  widely  ex- 
tended, the  number  of  those  who  render  themselves  and  their  works 
grotesque,  by  caricaturing  the  simplicity  of  Nature,  is  limited  to  a 
few  morbid  and  conceited  artists,  who,  hankering  after  notoriety,  are 
bringing  tme  art  into-  contempt,  by  apeing  simplicity  and  distorting 
tniUi,  mider  the  pretence  of  realism.    Of  course  they  have  their 
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following — joxxTug  men  about  town,  assuming  the  function  of  art- 
critics — strong  minded  ladies,  with  ample  courage  to  pose  in  very 
little  or  in  any,  even  the  most  fantastic  costume,  who  ''  soulfully 
intense,''  converse  in  words  and  phrases  too  ''  unutterably  utter ''  to 
describe ;  and  last,  although  not  the  least  important,  the  newly- 
created  professors  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^the  art  decoratois. 

Early  in  life  Oainsborough  manifested  a  genius  for  drawing,  and 
of  him,  as  of  many  other  precocious  painters,  well-known  anecdotes 
are  current.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  and  the  only  one  I 
need  repeat,  is  jconnected  with  his  school-life,  showing,  that  his  love 
of  Nature  at  an  early  age  was  stronger  than  his  reverence  for  truth. 
When  a  boy  he  loved  to  sketch  from  Nature,  and  one  bright  morning 
his  anxiety  to  go  sketching  tempted  him  to  forge  a  note  from  his 
father,  in  the  customary  form,  to  his  school-master,  "  Please  give 
Tom  a  holiday/'  The  request  was  granted,  and  young  Gainsborough, 
rejoicing  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  fled  to  the  fields  and  lanes  with 
his  drawing-book,  but,  on  returning,  found  that  his  father  having 
required  his  services  at  home  had  sent  for  him,  when  the  forgery 
was  detected.  His  father  angrily  exclaimed,  ''  Tom  will  one  day 
be  hanged,"  but  no  sooner  had  his  mother  exhibited  the  clever 
sketches  of  her  truant  son  than  old  Oainsborough,  with  mollified 
tone,  declared  that  "  Tom  would  one  day  be  a  genius.'* 

In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  we  learn  from 
his  biographer,  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine,  that  he  received  in- 
structions from  Gravelot,  the  engraver,  who  procured  his  admission 
to  the  academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He  afterwards  studied  under 
Hayman,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  ventured  upon  a  studio  for 
himself,  in  Hatton  Oarden,  where  he  painted  landscapes  and  portraits 
for  the  dealers.  The  deplorable  state  of  art  in  the  schools  at  that 
period  exercised  its  pernicious  influence  upon  him,  and  his  earliest 
works  showed  little  genius  or  skill.  Fortunately  for  his  future 
reputation  the  London  studio  was  not  a  success.  After  twelve 
months'  trial  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  for  fifteen  years 
carefully,  conscientiously,  and  devotedly,  studied  Nature  amid  the 
pleasant  scenery  of  Sufiblk,  under  every  possible  variety  of  aspect; 
realising  a  moderate  income  without  gaining  more  than  a  provincial 
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repatation.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  London^  in  1745,  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  he  married  a  young  lady  scarcely  sixteen. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  pleasant  stories  of  the  English  painters, 
gives  a  romantic  account  of  their  first  acquaintance,  which  Fulcher, 
in  his  biography,  cruelly  mars  by  a  prosaic  explanation.  After 
careful  inquiries,  I  believe  the  more  poetical  version  to  be  equally 
accurate.  However,  the  union  was  a  happy  one.  Miss  Margaret 
Barr,  in  addition  to  her  beauty  and  £200  a  year,  possessed  many 
estimable  qualities,  and  among  them  caution,  forbearance,  and  judg- 
ment :  characteristics  of  inestimable  value  in  after  life»  for  Gains- 
borough lacked  them  all.  She  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  is 
geoerally  believed  to  have  been  the  natural  daughter  of  an  English 
prince ;  this  was  admitted  by  Mrs.  Gainsborough,  after  her  husband 
had  attained  fame  and  position. 

An  enthusiastic  lover  of  Nature,  a  clever  musician,  warm-hearted 
and  impulsive,  full  of  wit  and  humour,  with  intelligence  and  con- 
siderable conversational  powers,  handsome  presence,  genial  manners 
and  unaffected  simplicity,  he  was  welcomed  in  all  circles.  He  became 
a  general  favourite  with  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Ipswich,  as  well  as 
with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  But  he  was  a  student  and  a  lover 
of  his  art ;  conscious  of  his  power  and  determined  to  excel,  for  he 
had  much  to  learn  and  not  a  little  of  his  London  art  to  unlearn. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Ipswich  he  made  the  ac- 
qoaintance  of  an  extraordinary  character,  Ralph  Thicknesse,  Governor 
of  Landguard  Fort,  who,  on  the  title-page  of  his  singular  production 
styled  himself  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Landguard  Fort, ''  un- 
fortunately,'' father  of  George  Touchet,  Baron  Audley.  During 
the  winter  season  Thicknesse  resided  in  Bath  at  St.  Catherine's 
Hermitage,  in  a  picturesque  dell,  facetiously  named  by  his  friend. 
Lord  Thurlow,  Gully  Hall.  Here  in  his  garden,  where  Saxon  and 
Boman  remains  have  been  found,  he  erected  a  monument  in  memory 
of  Chatterton,  and  beneath  it  interred  the  remains  of  his  own 
daughter ;  hard  by,  with  strange  incongruity,  he  placed  the  body 
of  his  old  travelling  carriage,  in  which  he  had  traversed  the  continent 
of  Europe.  There  it  remained  many  years,  a  curious  memento 
of  his  vagaries  and  eccentricity.    He  was  a  man  of  great  notoriety 
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in  his  day ;  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  with  high  con- 
nections^ he  had  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  eyeiy  part  of 
England,  to  a  great  number  of  whom  he  introduced  his  friend  and 
protege^  Grainsborongh.  With  much  of  the  Napier  eccentricity  he 
lacked  the  Napier  ability;  in  his  slandering  propensities  he  resembled 
Walter  Savage  Landor  in  his  dotage^  but  compared  with  him  in 
intellect  he  was  an  ignorant  coxcomb.  He  was  a  great  traveller 
but  a  scurrilous  author;  cacoethes  scribendi  his  besetting  weak- 
ness. He  toadied  to  the  rich  and  patronised  the  poor.  He  was 
insufferably  egotistical,  vain,  ambitious,  poor  and  proud,  affected, 
fussy,  and  quarrelsome ;  with  a  commanding  presence  and  good 
natural  abilities,  he  was  cursed  with  so  evil  a  temper,  that,  bereft  of 
friends,  beloved  by  none,  and  detested  by  not  a  few,  he  died  a 
miserable  and  disappointed  man. 

This  was  the  singular  character  under  whose  early  auspices 
Oainsborough  became  celebrated.  Enough  has  been  said  of  Gains- 
borough's history  to  show,  not  only  that  he  had  appreciative  friends, 
but  that  he  had  confidence  in  his  own  powers ;  having  thrown  aside 
the  conventional  ideas  and  practice  of  his  contemporaries,  he  painted 
in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  So  far  his  life  had  not  been  un- 
successful, and  although  he  had  not  realised  high  prices  for  iris 
works,  he  had  secured  a  fair  income  and  made  great  proficiency  in 
his  drawing,  color,  and  execution.  Thicknesse,  however,  gave  him 
good  advice  when  he  recommended  him  to  migrate  to  the  ''  Queen 
of  the  West,''  and  Gainsborough's  acquiescence  was  wise  and  politic. 
If  he  had  declined,  and  contented  himself  with  the  position  of  an 
artist  in  a  quiet  countiy  town,  the  name  of  Gainsborough  wonld 
never  have  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  modem  painters. 

His  landscapes  would  undoubtedly  have  secured  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  true  English  artist,  but  he  would  never  have  prodoced 
those  marvellous  portraits  that  worthily  compare  with  the  greatest 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  1760  Gainsborough  arrived  in 
Bath,  where  he  spent  the  next  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  During 
this  period  the  celebrity  of  Bath  reached  its  acm^.  Bank  and 
fashion,  wealth  and  royalty  assembled  there  as  in  no  other  plaee> 
except  the  metropolis,  and  since  those  days  no  other  fashionable  reeort 
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has  ever  acquired  each  a  monoply  of  distinguished  and  aristocratio 
visitors. 

Through  the  introduction  of  Thicknesse,  Oainsborough  soon  ob- 
tained commissions^  and  the  comparatively  unknown  Suffolk  painter 
at  once  became  famous;  his  studio  was  the  centre  of  attraction ; 
there^  might  be  seen  dukes^  generals^  philosophers^  and  statesmen* 
He  had  more  than  he  could  do^  and  rapidly  advanced  his  prices  from 
five  guineas  to  a  hundred  guineas. 

In  an  account  of  Gainsborough^  recently  published  in  the  series 
of  ^'  Small  Books  on  the  Great  Artists/'  written  by  Mr.  Brock- 
Arnold  in  an  appreciative  spirit^  with  great  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation^ it  is  stated  that  on  his  arrival  in  Bath  he  rented  a  house  in 
the  Circus.  This,  however^  is  incorrect ;  his  first  residence  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  afterwards  he  lived  in  Ainslie's  Belvedere, 
where  he  had  a  studio  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  Hampton 
Rocks,  and  subsequently  he  occupied  a  house  in  the  Circus,  not 
many  doors  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  here  his  rooms  were  crowded 
with  unsold  landscapes,  which  the  fashionable  visitors  at  Bath  could 
not  appreciate.  Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  Gains- 
borough  in  Bath— of  the  rebuffs  he  administered  to  the  vain  and 
wealthy  people  who  came  to  him  for  their  portraits,  and  desired  to 
be  decked  out  in  all  their  finery ;  of  his  quarrels  with  the  irascible 
Governor  of  Landguard  Fort,  of  his  friendship  and  association  with 
the  actors  and  musical  celebrities,  of  his  passion  for  music,  and  of 
hi.  verBatUe  genius  in  playing  all  sorts  of  musical  instmrnente. 
Bath  at  that  time  was  noted  for  its  love  of  music,  and  its  patronage 
of  the  stage.  The  first  musicians  of  the  day  were  constantly  there^ 
and  as  Ghiinsborough  loved  music  no  less'passionately  than  painting, 
he  invited  them  to  his  house,  painted  their  portraits,  and  treated 
them  with  the  most  genial  hospitality.  Among  them  was  Fischer, 
the  hautboy  player,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  whose  portrait 
is  in  Hampton  Court;  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  portrait  is  now  in  the 
National  Gkdlery;  Abel,  Miss  Linley,  Quin,  and  Garrick,  who 
again  and  again  revised  to  sit  until  one  morning  Mr.  Wiltshire 
beguiled  him  into  his  house  at  Bath,  and  there  held  guard  over  him 
while  Gainsborough  commenced  a  sketch  for  that  noble  picture. 
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which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  Reynolds'  £ar-&med 
portrait  of  the  inimitable  mimic  and  actor. 

Of  all  the  portraits  Gainsborough  painted,  whether  in  Bath  or 
elsewhere,  there  is  not  one  of  greater  power  and  excellence  than 
that  of  Orpen,  the  parish  clerk  of  Bradford ;  and  lest  I  should  detain 
you  too  long,  I  must  quit  the  gay  scenes  at  Bath.  Notwithstanding 
his  popularity  in  the  artistic  circles  of  Bath,  and  the  extraordinaiy 
number  of  commissions  for  portraits  pressed  on  him  by  wealthy 
visitors,  landscape  painting  was  his  delight;  his  passion  for  Nature 
revived,  and  the  varied  scenery  of  hill  and  dale  around  Bath  and 
Bradford  became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  Suffolk  woods. 

I  just  now  mentioned  that  his  house  in  Ainslie's  Belvedere  com- 
manded a  view  of  Hampton  Bocks,  which  are  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  valley  down  which  the  Avon  winds  its 
sluggish  course  from  Bradford,  flowing  through  the  charming 
meadows  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Hampton  CliS.  This  valley  had 
a  rare  fascination  for  Gainsborough.  On  the  heights  above  he  was 
often  seen  sketching,  and  one  of  the  crags  yet  bears  the  name  of 
*'  Gainsborough's  Pallett/'  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  he 
could  see  the  mansion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wiltshire,  the  great  London 
carrier  to  the  West  of  England,  whose  name  will  always  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  Gainsborough,  who  spent  many  pleasant 
days  at  his  beautiful  country  seat,  and  often  walked  from  thence 
with  his  drawing  materials  to  Bradford,  or  rode  the  grey  pony  Mr. 
Wiltshire  had  given  him,  through  the  interesting  village  of  Monkton 
Farleigh  to  Bradford. 

Wiltshire's  appreciation  of  his  painting,  and  regard  for  the  man, 
would  not  allow  him  to  receive  payment  for  the  carriage  of  his 
pictures  to  and  from  the  London  exhibitions.  Gainsborough 
handsomely  reciprocated  his  friend's  kindness  by  presenting  him 
with  examples  of  his  finest  works,  nOw  of  inestimable  value.  The 
one  best  known,  from  its  being  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
placed  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  the  portrait  of  "  The  Parish  Clerk." 
This  picture  was  the  result  of  Gainsborough's  pilgrimages  to  the 
picturesque  and  flourishing  little  town  of  Bradford,  whither  he 
wandered  after  leaving  his  sketching  ground  on  Hampton  Down^ 
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or  when  he  rode  over  from  Mr.  Wiltshire's  seat  at  Shoekerwick. 

Weary  of  the  excitement  of  Bath  Society^  and  impatient  of  the 
jealous  and  exacting  patronage  of  Thicknesse^  he  was  only  too  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  come  to  Bradford ;  whether  it  was  to  have  a  chat 
and  another  sitting  from  Orpen^  or  to  sketch  the  romantic  dells  at 
Belcombe  and  Farleigh^  mattered  little.  In  Orpen^  he  had  a  capital 
study ;  intelligence^  reverence,  and  simplicity  were  there,  and  nobly 
has  he  depicted  these  qualities.  It  was  a  labour  of  love,  he  reckoned 
not  on  the  prestige  or  the  pecuniary  reward  that  he  derived  when 
painting  the  portraits  of  statesmen,  or  country  squires,  at  Bath. 
Upon  this  old  man's  head  he  bestowed  as  much  labour  and  care  as 
on  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Royalty  itself.  It  is  exquisitely  and 
carefully  painted,  the  color  perfect,  the  light  and  shade  equal  to 
Kembrandt,  while  the  force  and  character  in  the  features  and  ex- 
pression is  not  excelled  in  any  of  Velasquez's  charming  portraits.  No 
one  can  look  upon  this  admirable  likeness  without  the  conviction 
&at  the  subject  was  a  man  of  singular  ability ;  but  he  was  more 
than  this,  he  was  a  man  of  generous  instincts,  for  although  by  no 
means  rich,  he  bequeathed  his  house  in  perpetuity  to  his  successors 
in  office.  The  family  of  Orpen  was  humble  but  respectable,  and  in 
an  old  map,  now  extant,  is  represented  a  row  of  cottages  that  stood 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  after  their  name,  showing  that 
they  were  here  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  were  also  owners  of 
some  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farley  Castle. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  interesting  and  unique  relic  of 
Saxon  architecture,  of  which  Bradford  is  not  a  little  proud,  may  be 
seen  this  house  in  which  Orpen  lived,  and  where  Gainsborough 
painted  his  portrait ;  although  small,  it  has  some  architectural 
pretension.  It  was  built  by  Orpen,  but  has  been  somewhat  increased 
in  size  by  the  present  Yicar ;  a  singular  feature  marks  the  front  wall 
of  the  cottage ;  two  nearly  square  lights  of  glass,  about  12  inches 
by  18,  are  to  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  centre  window  in  the 
first  story.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  them  7  Canon  Jones  not 
infrequently  puzzles  his  visitors  with  this  riddle,  but  they  invariably 
"  give  it  up,"  and  wait  for  his  solution.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century^  when  England's 
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necessities  had  well-nigh  exhausted  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer^  William  Pitt^  a  grievous  tax  was  laid  on  oar 
windows.  Now,  as  there  were  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  window-lights, 
disputes  arose  as  to  what  a  window  really  was ;  finally  it  was  decided 
that  all  lights  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other  were  liable  to 
be  taxed  as  separate  windows.  Orpen  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  by  placing  these  two  small  loop-hole  lights  on  either  side  of  the 
centre  window,  thus  reducing  the  distance,  he  was  rated  for  one 
window  instead  of  three ;  in  reality  having  five  lights  and  paying 
for  one.  The  cottage  overlooks  the  parish  churchyard,  and  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  it,  underneath  a  plain  stone  slab,  lie  the  remains  of 
him  whose  memory  has  been  long  cherished  for  his  intelligence, 
generosity,and  moral  worth,and  who  will  still  be  remembered  formany 
generations  yet  to  come,  through  the  genius  and  skill  of  his  friend, 
who  has  left  to  posterity  so  true  a  likeness  of  his  manly  features. 

In  the  National  Gallery  this  picture  is  named ''  The  Parish  ClerL'' 
Now,  as  there  are  parish  clerks  and  parish  clerks,  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  this  slight  on  Orpen,  which  ignores  his  identity,  and  I 
would  suggest  a  friendly  remonstrance  be  tendered  to  the  trustees 
from  this  Association,  with  a  request  that  Gainsborough's  portrait 
may  be  catalogued  "  Orpen^  the  Parish  Cleri" 

For  one  moment  I  must  call  your  attention  to  another  picture, 
presented  by  Gainsborough  to  Mr.  Wiltshire,  and  said  to  have  been 
painted  from  a  sketch  made  in  this  neighbourhood.  Of  this  painting 
Gainsborough  said,  that  "  it  pleased  him  more  than  any  he  had  ever 
executed.'^  It  is  called  '^  The  Return  from  Harvest,^'  and  represents 
a  picturesque-looking  waggon,  with  its  driver,  returning  home  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  Two  of  the  figures  are  portraits  of  bis 
daughters,  and  one  of  the  horses  is  a  drawing  of  the  grey  pony 
given  to  the  artist  by  Mr.  Wiltshire.  This  picture  is  a  charming 
bit  of  Nature,  beautiful  in  color,  and  one  of  Gainsborough's  most 
characteristic  works.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Wiltshire's  grandson, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  purchased  for  Her  Majesty  at  £3500. 

The  circumstances,  however,  that  led  to  the  purchase  are  not 
generally  known.  The  Queen,  when  visiting  Bath  as  Princess 
Victoria,  on  the  occasion  of  her  opening  the  Royal  Yiotoria  Park  in 
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that  oity^  was  taken  by  her  mother,  the  Dachess  of  S^ent,  to  view 
Uie  pictares  at  Shoekerwiek.  Here  it  was  Her  Majesty  first  saw 
the  picture  now  in  her  possession.  In  recording  this  fact  I  am  only 
paying  a  jnst  tribute  to  the  Queen's  good  taste  and  discriminatioUj 
in  selecting  for  purchase  a  work  of  so  much  excellence,  seen  by  her 
when  only  a  girl  many  years  before. 

Necessarily  imperfect  and  fragmentary  as  these  notes  have  provedj 
for  the  reasons,  first,  that  the  information  sought  has  been  difiicult 
to  obtain  ;  secondly,  because  I  considered  it  undesirable  to  reproduce 
—however  interesting — incidents  concerning  Gainsborough,  which 
it  is  presumed  you  are  familiar  with,  especially,  those  details  of  hia 
kter  life— of  his  successful  career  at  Schomberg  House,  Fall  Mallj 
whither  he  removed  from  Bath  in  1774,  of  the  singular  and  melan* 
choly  premonition  of  his  decease,  and  of  that  last  touching  scene^ 
when,  anxious  to  die  at  peace  with  all,  he  sent  for  Reynolds,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  and  who  generously  came,  and  bending 
over  him  listened  to  his  last  whispers, ''  We  are  all  going  to  Heaven 
and  y andyck  is  one  of  the  party " ;  nevertheless,  it  has  also  been 
my  aim  to  gather  a  few  local  remembrances  of  a  notable  man  in 
hamble  life,  the  subject  of  one  of  our  finest  national  portraits,  as 
well  as  to  claim  for  the  painter  the  position  of  an  English  artist^ 
second  to  none  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  either  in 
portrait  or  landscape  painting,  while  in  the  practice  of  both  he  was 
anequalled.  In  support  of  this  view  let  me  cite  two  or  three  sen* 
tences  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  art-critic  of  ancient  or 
modem  times :— ''  Gainsborough's  power  of  colour  is  capable  of 
taking  rank  beside  that  of  Rubens,  he  is  the  purest  colourist.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  not  excepted,  of  the  whole  English  school ;  with 
him,  in  fact,  the  art  of  painting  did  in  great  part  die,  and  exists  not 
now  in  Europe.  ...  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  the  management 
and  quality  of  single  and  particular  tints,  in  the  purely  technical 
part  of  painting.  Tamer  is  a  child  to  Gainsborough.  Gainsborough'^fl 
hand  is  light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud — as  swift  as  the  flash  of  a 
sanbeam.  Gainsborough's  masses  are  as  broad  as  the  first  division  in 
hesTen  of  light  from  darkness.  Gainsborough's  forms  are  grand, 
ompk,  and  ideal.    In  a  word  Gainsborough  la  an  immortal  painter/^ 
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By  Sib  Chablbs  Hobhousb,  Bart. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Situation— Climatb—Peoductions. 

jHE  parish  is  situated  on  the  extreme  north-western  bend  of 
an  isolated  chain  of  hills.  At  the  one  end  of  this  is  the 
town  of  Bradford  and  at  the  other  that  of  Chippenham.  The  groand 
on  which  the  village  stands  is  from  6  to  700  feet  in  height^  the 
tower  on  the  down  being,  at  its  summit^  733  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  village  is  six  miles  from  Bath^  four  from  Bradford,  seyen 
firom  Melksham,  ten  from  Chippenham,  and  two-and-a-half  from 
Box;  and,  standing  on  Farleigh  Down,  the  landmarks  are  as 
follows : — east,  the  Church  tower  at  Deny  Hill,  Lord  Lansdowne^s 
tower  and  the  White  Horse  above  Calne,  Boundway  Down,  Devizes, 
and  Etchilhampton  Hill ;  south,  Salisbury  Plain,  Stourton  Tower, 
and  the  Mendip  range  by  Cranmore  and  Mells ;  west,  Beckford^s 
Tower,  on  Lansdowne,  and  the  hills  that  descend  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  by  Bristol,  Clevedon,  and  Weston-Super-Mare ;  north,  the 
high  groimd  towards  Malmesbuiy. 

The  River  Avon  and  the  Box  Brook,  or  Weaver,  encircle  the  hillB, 
at  one  end  of  which  our  village  stands,  and  probably  in  all  Wiltshire 
there  is  no  place  where  the  combination  of  scenery — ^hill  and  valley, 
wood  and  stream,  distance  and  home  views — ^is  more  varied  and 
beautiful. 

^'Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Monkton  Farleigh,"  says 
Canon  Jackson,  "  is  its  geological  situation — standing  on  the  down 
and  looking  round,  the  view  on  all  sides  is  not  only  beautiful  hut 
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curious.  From  the  south  [east  ?J  the  whole  country  slopes  gradually 
upwards  from  the  level  of  the  Avon  at  Melksham^  forming  one  side 
of  the  basin^  along  the  bottom  of  which  that  river  flows  through 
North  Wilts.  Here  the  rising  ground  stops^  checked  by  two  deep 
valleys,  one  on  the  norths  the  other  on  the  west.  Beyond  are  other 
deep  valleys,  all  radiating  from  one  centre — ^the  city  of  Bath. 

''When  the  steep  sides  of  the  different  hills,  through  which  these 
yalleys  have  been  excavated,  are  examined,  their  construction  and 
the  succession  of  their  strata  are  found  to  be  the  same  in  all.  Just 
as  if  you  were  to  scoop  out  several  grooves  in  a  sage  cheese,  each 
would  shew  the  same  alternations  of  green  and  white  and  the  same 
rind  at  the  top. 

"  From  this  conformity  there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn^ 
namely  that  time  was  when  these  valleys  did  not  exist;  when  the 
hills,  now  detached  and  known  by  the  several  names  of  Farleigh 
Down,  Bathampton  Down,  Lansdown,  Little  Solsbury,  and  Banner- 
down,^  presented  one  continuous  surface.  By  what  process,  or  at 
what  period  of  the  earth's  history,  these  enormous  cavities  were 
made  upon  its  face,  the  earth's  own  record  can  best  explain,  for 
these  were  changes  that  took  place  before  quills  and  fingers  were 
invented.  Some  vast  subterranean  furnace,  still  continuing  to 
supply  Bath  with  its  hot  springs,  probably  raised  and  cracked  the 
whole  of  this  district,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  under  which  it  lay/ 
widened  the  cracks  and  formed  the  valleys. 

''The  result,  so  far  as  Monkton  Farleigh  is  concerned,  is  that  it 
stands  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  upper  side  of  the  basin  of  the 
Avon,  on  a  ridge  of  high  ground^  from  one  side  of  which  springs 
flow  into  the  Box  stream,  from  the  other  backwards  towards  the 
Avon  at  Melksham.  That  ridge  or  ledge  of  the  basin  may  be  traced 
tor  many  miles,  and  between  the  feeders  of  the  Box  stream  and  the 


^  Tlie  scene  of  the  battle  of  Badon  Hill,  where  Alfred  defeated  the  Saxons. 
Camden,  v.  L,  p.  62. 

'  I  have  found  many  fine  specimens  of  fossilized  sea-shells  and  other  fossils  of 
a  flintj  substance  and  circular  form,  such  as  Britton  (p.  61,  Wiltshire)  describes 
as  found  at  Swindon  and  Grittleton,  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  Both,  has,  I  understand, 
made  a  rich  geological  harvest  out  of  our  soil. 
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Avon  a  person  may  ride  from  Littleton  Drew  by  Yatton  Keynell, 
Biddeston,  Hartham,  Rudlow^  Chappel-Plaster,  Kingsdown,  Par- 
leigh-Beeches,  Conkwell,  and  Winsley^  to  Bradford^  without  crossing 
a  brook/' 

The  rainfall  in  onr  parish  is  considerable^  and  this  and  the  short 
distance — ^not  twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flies — ^from  the  sea  give  a 
softness  to  the  atmosphere  and^  occasionally^  some  days  together  of 
thick  mist  and  piercing  wind^  but  there  is  ever  a  fresh  breeze  even 
in  the  hottest  weather^  and  usually  the  climate  is  bracing  and  not 
too  cold. 

We  have  sand  and  clay  in  the  parish,  but  speaking  generally  the 
soil  is,  I  believe,  what  is  known  as  the  stone-brash,  and  the  quarries 
of  freestone  are  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  substrata  in  the  upper  or 
west  end  of  the  parish. 

The  earliest  mention  of  these  quarries  that  I  know  of  occurs  in 
th«  year  1439,  when  the  following  entry  in  regard  to  them  appears 
in  the  account  No.  26  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  without  the 
north  gate,  Bath  : — ''  et  de  vij^  pro  cariagio  lapidum  ad  predictam 
domum  et  de  iiij^  in  expensas  apud  Farley  pro  meremio/'  ^  But 
the  quarries  must  have  been  in  work  long  before  that  period.  Mr. 
Newman,  an  experienced  builder  of  Bathford,  has  examined  care- 
fully the  foundation  and  the  interior  stone- work  of  the  Priory,  which 
date  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  pronounces 
the  whole  to  be  of  Farleigh  Down  stone,  quarried  out  of  the  now 
disused  quarries. 

There  are  at  present  no  less  than  ten  different  quarries  at  work  in 
the  parish,  and  the  outcome  of  marketable  stone  is  very  considerable. 
This  stone  has  not  now,  although  in  earlier  days  there  was  an  upper 
stratum  which  had,  the  durability  of  the  Box  stone,  but  it  is  easy  to 
work  and  is  very  valuable  for  use  in  the  interior  of  buildings.  It 
is  sometimes  used  for  exteriors  also,  but  is  apt  to  yield  to  the  frost 


^  Mr.  Tooke  kindly  famished  the  above  extract  from  the  late  Mr.  Pearson't 
aooounts  of  the  parish  of  St  Michael,  Bath,  page  48,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  he  sajs, 
explains  that  under  the  word  "  meremium  "  was  comprehended  stone  fetched 
from  Farley  and  other  qnarries  for  building  pnrpoeee. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANnquiTiBs. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  dap  of  the  RomanB,  and  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  our  parish  was  known  to  and  frequented  by  them. 

We  abut  upon  Kingsdown  Common,  and  are  only  one  mile  from 
Bathford^  two  from  Box^  and  four  from  Bath,  as  the  crow  flies. 

That  the  Romans  occupied  Bath  is,  of  course,  well  known,  but  it 
may  not  be  so  well  remembered  that  a  Roman  camp  existed  on 
Kingsdown,  and  that  Roman  villas  have  been  discovered  at  Bath« 
ford  and  Box.^ 

Thsse  facts  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  Roman  remains  in  our 
parish,  and  accordingly  at  the  north  west  angle  of  it  and  forming 
the  boundary-line  between  it  and  Box  parish^  are  traces  of  the 
Boman  road  from  Bath  to  Marlborough. 

'^  Across  the  parish,''  says  Canon  Jackson,  ''a  little  northward  of 
the  manor  house^  runs  from  west  to  east  a  certain  line  which  many 
of  oar  antiquarians  consider  to  have  been  part  of  a  celebrated  bouUi* 
daiy,  called  the  Wansdyke.  Its  traces  are  not  very  distinct  here, 
but  in  those  places  in  which  it  has  never  been  disturbed  by  the 
plough,  and  where  it  may  still  be  seen  (as  on  the  Marlborough 
Down)  in  its  original  perfection,  the  Wansdyke  consists  of  a  high 
earthen  bank  with  a  deep  trench  running  below  it  on  the  northern 
Bide. 

"The  name  appears  to  have  been  of  Saxon  origin;  Wodensdyke, 
the  ditch  of  Woden,  the  Saxon  name  for  Mercury,  a  deity  whom 
there  is  also  no  doubt  our  Saxon  forefathers  held  in  the  first  honor. 
The  name  of  Wodensdyke  is  found  applied  to  this  ancient  line  in 
numerous  Saxon  charters,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  name  goes,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  work  of  that  nation  and  therefore  not  older  than  A.D. 
450,  the  earliest  date  of  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  any  wor- 
shipper of  Woden.'' 

The  learned  Canon  then  enters  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  Wansdyke,  and  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made,  and 
concludes  that^  whether  the  work  traceable  in  our  parish  be  a  part 

Skxine's  Bathfoxd,  p.  23.    Aubrey,  p.  55. 
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of  the  Wansdyke  or  no,  yet  ''as  a  Roman  road  we  may  safely  ac- 
knowledge it  and  as  such  Sir  Richard  Hoare  has  carefully  described  it. 

''In  1S19  he  employed  a  party  of  antiquaries  and  surveyors  to 
examine,  field  by  field,  the  Roman  road  from  Bath  to  Marlborough. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  were  two  Roman  roads  from  Bath  on 
the  eastern  side — one  to  Cirencester,  the  other  to  Marlborough. 
He  former,  to  Cirencester,  came  along  the  present  turnpike  road  to 
Batheaston,  and  then  continued  on  by  the  Foss  Lane,  as  it  is  still 
called,  to  Coleme.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  the  lower  road,  to 
Marlborough,  issued  from  Bath  distinctly  by  itself,  or  whether  for 
the  first  two  miles  one  and  the  same  road  did  not  serve  for  both  and 
forked  off  at  Batheaston. 

"  If  the  Roman  road  to  Marlborough  issued  from  Bath  distinctly 
by  itself,  then  it  must  have  come  by  Sydney  Gardens  to  Bathford, 
where  it  must  have  crossed  the  Avon  by  a  ford  or  bridge.  The  first 
object  of  Sir  Richard's  exploring  party,  accordingly,  was  to  try  and 
find  any  trace  of  the  Marlborough  road  near  the  Avon  at  Bathford. 
But  they  found  none,  nor  any  signs  of  Roman  road  up  the  side  of 
Bathford  Hill,  until  they  came  to  the  top  of  Ashley  Wood,  firom 
which  point  they  got  upon  the  scent  of  their  game.^ 

"  Here,  says  their  report,  its  elevated  ridge  becomes  visible,  having 
a  stone  quany  on  each  side  of  it,'  and  forming  a  boundary  between 
the  parishes  of  Box  and  Monkton  Farleigh.  Above  this  wood  the 
line  continues  apparent,  having  an  ash  tree  growing  upon  it,  and  a 


^  Whether  the  Roman  road  and  the  Wansdyke  are  one  and  the  same  work  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  a  portion  of  the  Wansdyke  can  still,  Mr.  Skrine  says, 
be  traced  in  the  [Bathford  ?]  meadows  "  as  the  landmark  of  Warleigh  manor 
against  Forde  in  a  field  called  Ash-Hayes,"  and  although  Mr.  Skrine  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  the  last  person  to  pit  bis  authority  a^inst  that  of  an  authoritj  sadi 
as  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  yet  as  a  resident  on  the  spot  and  as  a  gentleman  of  re- 
search he  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  he  says  "  I  believe  that  the  old  road  to 
Marlborough  went  straight  up  the  hill,  along  Court  Lane,  and  through  CaptaiQ 
Pickwick's  fields,  to  the  foot  of  the  Common,  thence  winding  up  the  Farleigh 
I>own.  I  remember  having  seen  the  old  road  myself,  many  feet  below  the  psith- 
way  and  so  dangerous  to  foot  passengers  that  it  was  filled  up  by  the  late  Major 
Pickwick."    Bathford,  pages  7  and  10. 

'  One  of  these  is  called  "  The  Shamble  Pits/'  and  never  could  have  fonned 
any  part  of  a  stone  quany.— [C.  P.  H.] 
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wall  upon  a  gentle  rise^  forming  the  north  boandaiy  of  some  arable 
fields  for  nearly  half-a-mile^  in  the  last  of  which  we  perceived  a 
barroWy  not  elevated  high  above  the  sarfacCj  bat  of  a  considerable 
circamference;  it  is  situated  in  Charclose"  [Chalklease,  or  Charclays, 
No.  112,  If .  F.  Tythe  Map]  ''to  the  south  of  the  road,  and  distant 
&om  it  about  fifty  yards.  A  stone  stile,  where  heretofore  a  gateway 
to  Monkton  Farleigh  House  was  placed,  now  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  this  field  and  on  the  line  of  road,  also  some  recent  plantations  '^ 
[No.  140,  Tythe  Map],  "which  continue  on  the  ridge  for  about 
one  hundred  yards.  The  rise  is  nearly  lost  as  we  entered  a  large 
arable  field  beyond  the  plantations  '^  [Box  parish,  piece  No.  758^ 
lythe  Map],  ''it  having  been  lowered  by  the  plough,  but  still  not 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  line  corresponding  with  its  ascent  to  Spye 
Park  at  a  distance.  The  road  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the  present 
approach  to  Farley  House  (Link  Lane),  near  a  clump  of  oak  and 
ash  trees''  [now  gone,  but  No.  750,  Tythe  Map],  "and  enters 
another  large  arable  field "  [Marjr's  croft.  No.  144,  Tythe  Map]^ 
"leaving  Wraxall  Copse  about  fifty  yards  to  the  right,  but  it  is 
ficarcely  discernible,  the  ridge  having  been  much  levelled  by  the 
plough.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  this  field  it  traverses  the  turn- 
pike road  between  Bath  and  South  Wraxall  and  the  swell  of  road 
is  very  evident.  Having  passed  the  turnpike  road  it  enters  the 
narrow  part  of  a  small  enclosure ''  [Hancock's  piece.  No.  145,  Tythe 
Map],  "  now  planted  with  camomile,  and  is  clearly  to  be  traced  at 
the  north  end  of  Wraxhall  Copse,  the  ridge  being  nearly  twelve 
feet  high  and  having  a  wall  upon  it.  There  was  a  tradition  amongst 
the  country  people  that  the  Roman  causeway  was  passable  through 
the  fields,  and  admitted  loads  of  com  to  have  been  carried  upon 
it" 

So  far  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  Canon  Jackson  goes  on : — ^"  It  then 
continues  along  a  hollow,  known  by  the  name  of  Bulcot  Lane,  and 
is  now  beyond  the  parish  of  Monkton  Farleigh.  The  Roman  roads 
near  Bath  have  been  found  to  have  been  constructed,  first  by  a  layer 
of  large  flat  stones,  then  a  foot-and-a-half  of  earth  and  rubble,  and 
afterwards  a  course  of  small  stones^  with  pavement  or  pitching  stone» 
upon  the  surface." 
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I  have  followed  the  line  of  this  road  in  accordance  with  the  dee- 
cription  above  given  of  it,  and  I  find  that  it  is  still  traceable, 
especially  in  Chalkleaze  and  at  Wraxall  Copse  (now  called  Chalk* 
lands).  The  pavement  or  pitching-stones  that  may  have  formed  the 
snifaoe  of  the  road  are  not  now  perceptible,  but  the  flat-stones  that 
must  have  formed  the  foundation  are  to  be  traced  plentifully,  and 
above  them  was  not  simply  "  earth  and  rubble "  but  a  thick  layer 
of  good  concrete,  the  mortar  as  fresh  and  the  concrete  in  some 
places  as  hard  as  ever. 

It  is  not  only  here,  however,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  parish, 
that  traces  of  Boman  occupation  are  to  be  found,  but  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  parish  have  been  found  other  traces  not  less  unmis- 
takeable. 

Here,  in  the  hamlet  of  Farley  Wick,  is  a  plantation  called  In- 
woods.  This  is  situated  on  a  high  cliff,  on  the  road  to  the  hamlet 
of  Conkwell,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Avon  and  commanding 
a  view  of  Bath.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  large  blocks  of  hewn- 
stone,  the  remains  evidently  of  buildings,  and  here  were  dug  up 
some  Bx>man  coins  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  ^ — ^A.D.  14SS — 52. 

Canon  Jones  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  until  eighty  or  ninety 
years  after  the  subjugation  of  Britain  by  Claudius  that  the  Romans 
began  to  visit  this  part  of  it.  This  conjecture,  curiously  enough, 
would  bring  them  here  exactly  in  the  time  of  those  Antonines  whose 
coins  were  here  discovered. 

I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  it  was  eirca  1826  that  the  coins 
were  discovered,  and  that  my  informant's  father,  who  found  them, 
described  them  as  of  brass,  in  an  earthen  jar,  which  was  broken  in 
the  finding,  and  about  "  a  peck's  weight.'' 

So  the  Romans  lived  and  travelled  and  camped  in  our  midst. 

There  is  a  tradition,  also,  supported  by  a  certain  non-natural 
formation  of  the  ground,  which  would  indicate  the  site  of  a  British 
settlement. 

East  of  Link  Lane,  and  commencing  in  an  orchard  called 
Stallard's  Close,  is  a  deep  diagonal  indentation  in  the  ground. 


^  Mr.  Powell  had  some  of  these  in  his  posaessioiu 
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His  stope  at  a  long  mouDd,  which  meets  it  at  an  acute  angle  in  a 
field  called  Lower  Park  Mead.  This  moond  runs  east  and  west ;  at 
right  angles  to  it  is  another  moand  running  north  and  south,  and 
iiudde  is  a  hollow  of  distinct  shape  and  regularity.  At  the  north* 
east  angle  of  the  two  mounds  are  two  large  upright  stones,  facing 
one  another^  and  with  eyelets  in  them  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  posts. 
Corresponding  to  these  stones  are  exactly  similar  ones  in  the  ad- 
joining field  called  Shepherd's  Leaze. 

I  state  facts^  and  I  venture  no  comment.  It  may  be  a  case  of 
'^  Prsetorian  here^  FrsBtorian  there^'^  as  old  Edie  Ochiltree  has  it,  but 
at  least  there  is  no  one  in  the  parish  who,  like  the  said  Edie, ''  minds 
the  bigging  o't.'' 

Although  the  term  antiquity  cannot  in  strict  propriety  be  applied 
to  tiie  events  of  the  twelfth  century,  yet  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
soitable  place  in  which  to  dwell  on  certain  architectural  remains  in 
oar  parish  that  appertain  to  that  and  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centories. 

In  his  History  of  the  Priory  of  Monkton  Farl^gh,  published  at 
Devizes,  in  1857,  Canon  Jackson  has  dealt,  I  need  hardly  say  in  a 
most  exhaustive  manner,  with  so  much  of  the  annals  of  our  parish 
as  are  made  up  of  the  history  of  the  Priory,  and  for  that  history  I 
refer  my  readers  to  the  learned  canon's  book. 

But  I  shall  venture  to  add  a  few  words  to  his  description  of  "  the 
Bemains  of  the  Priory.^'  He  speaks  of  a  wall  which  contains ''  two 
?ery  good  lancet  windows  with  bold  mouldings.^' 

Of  this  wall,  Mr.  Talbot  says  that  ''it  is  of  the  very  earliest 
pointed  work,  certainly  older  than  any  part  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.'^ 
The  outer  part  of  it  now  forms  the  inner  wall  of  a  carpenter's  shop, 
and  I  have  traced  to  some  extent  the  foundation  of  what  must  have 
been  the  interior  of  the  building,  of  which  this  wall  was  a  part. 
From  the  width  and  length  of  these  foundations,  and  from  the 
height  of  the  wall,  the  building  must  have  been  of  considerable  size. 
From  its  position  in  relation  to  the  manor  house  and  to  the  ruins  of 
ttt  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  priory,  I  am  persuaded  it  formed  a  part 
^  Ibe  domestic  buildings  of  the  priory — was  it  the  hostelry  ? 

VcBt  of  this  wall,  perhaps  a  quarter^-^nule  from  it^  and  ia  & 
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field  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  manor  house^  called  Conduit 
Piece  (No.  125  in  the  Tythe  Map)  is  the  stone  boilding  called  by 
Canon  Jackson  "the  Monks'  Condait/'  "From  its  general  ap- 
pearance^ and  the  great  steepness  of  the  roof^"  Mr.  Talbot's  im- 
pression of  this  is^  "  that  it  is  a  fourteenth  centtuy  baOdingi  with 
the  roof  re-constructed."  ^ 

This  covered^  no  doubt,  as  Canon  Jackson  says, "  the  spring  which 
supplied  the  convent "  of  former  days,  and  this  still  covers  the  spring 
which  supplies  the  manor  house. 

North  and  east  of  the  manor  house  I  have  lately  uncovered  some 
foundations  and  pavements,  of  which  I  give  a  brief  account  for  the 
purpose  of  record — Drawing  F. 

There  is  first  of  all  a  pavement,  made  partly  of  encaustic  and 
partly  of  freestone  tiles,  which  runs  east  and  west.  This  is  bounded 
on  the  west  and  south,  and  partly  perhaps  on  the  north  by  walls  and 
on  the  east  is  discontinued,  having  been  apparently  there  broken  up. 
This  pavement  is  7  feet  broad,  and  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  now 
ends  is  45  feet  long. 

Towards  the  east  end  and  on  the  north  side  of  this  pavement  is 
a  space  as  if  for  a  doorway,  and  therein  is  a  similar  pavement  of 
the  same  width  and  £5  feet  long.  Foundation  walls  close  in  this 
pavement  on  all  sides  save  at  a  very  narrow  space  at  the  eouth-east 
comer. 

At  this  corner  there  was  apparently  an  entrance  which  led  into  a 
chamber  25  feet  long  and  21-8  feet  broad.  In  this  chamber  there 
were  no  signs  of  pavement  within  the  space  marked  a  to  i  on  the 
plan,  but  north  and  south  of  it  were  foundation  stones  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  attached  to  stone  platforms ;  and  at  the  south* west 
corner,  about  2  feet  above  the  foundation  walls,  were  sills  of  blue 
stone  returned  in  the  angle.  One  of  the  semicircular  stones  had 
holes  drilled  into  or  through  it,  as  if  there  had  been  some  fixture  on  it 

From  out  the  excavations  generally  were  dug  the  frames  of  a  door 
and  window ;  some  stained  or  painted  glass ;  many  loose  tiles,  of 
various  patterns ;  interior  mouldings  of  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 

^  A  witness  to  a  Kingston  Hoase  dooament  of  date  1274  signs  himself 
«« WilliAm  depnteo  de  Farlege  "—William  of  the  Well 
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centuries  in  date ;  and  slabs,  one  with  part  of  an  inscription  on  it, 
as  of  tombstones  or  screens. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  excavations  were  made  round  and 
about  the  manor  house  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour  in  1 744,  and  certain 
others  by  Mr.  Wade  Browne  in  1844,  but  I  have  ascertained,  from 
persons  present  in  1 844,  that  the  excavations  then  made  were  on  a 
different  site  to  those  I  have  described,  and  neither  do  these  latter 
at  all  correspond  with  those  made  in  1 744. 

But  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  foundations 
Dov  uncovered  appertained  to  some  one  part  or  other  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  of  the  Priory.  It  was,  we  know,  by  the  monks  of 
St  Pancras,  Lewes,  that  our  Priory  was  built.  It  is  reasonable^ 
therefore,  to  conclude,  that  in  building  they  would  follow  the  lines 
of  their  mother  Priory.  It  is,  I  believe  the  fact,  that  the  various 
orders  of  monks  usually  built  on  plans  peculiar  to  the  particular 
order.  I  have  a  plan  of  the  Lewes  buildings,  and  I  find  that  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  stood  to  the  north,  that  directly  east  of  these 
was  the  churchyard  and  that  west  and  at  a  right  angle  to  them 
Btood  the  domestic  buildings. 

I  have  explained  in  another  part  of  my  paper  by  what  means  I 
have  discovered  the  exact  sites  of  the  churchyard  and  of  the  domestic 
buildings  of  the  Priory  and,  these  sites  ascertained,  I  should  have 
expected  to  find  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  exactly  where  the  ex- 
cavations now  open  would  shew  them  to  be.  My  judgment  is  that 
the  foundations  I  have  uncovered  are  cloisters,  leading  either  to  the 
chapter  house,  of  which  Layton,  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  speaks, 
or  to  a  mortuary  chapel,  but  I  hardly  like  to  venture  on  any  con- 
jecture, and  I  submit  the  various  plans  which  Mr.  Adye  has  kindly 
drawn  of  the  excavations,  and  his  note  thereon,  for  the  consideration 
of  persons  better  able  to  judge. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  History  of  cub  Manor. 

Our  first  appearance  as  a  manor  is  in  Domesday,^  where  I  find 
the  following  entries : — 

Jones's  Domesday  for  Wiltshire  p.  231. 
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''  Terra  Odonis  et  alioram  Tainoram  Reg^/' 
(Land  of  Odo  and  other  of  the  King^s  Thanes.) 
Brictric  tenet  Farlege  et  frater  Brictric  holds  Farlege  and  his 
ejus  de  eo.  Tempore  Regi  Ed-  brother  holds  it  of  him.  In  the 
wardi  geldabat  pro  5  hidis.  time  of  King  Edward  it  paid 
Terra  est  4  carucatse.  In  do-  geld  for  5  hides.  The  land  is  4 
minio  est  1  oarucata  et  4  servi ;  caracates.  In  demesne  is  one 
et  6  villani^  et  S  bordarii  cam  3  carucate  and  4  serfsj  and  there 
carucatis.  Ibi  20  acr»  pasturso  are  6  villans  and  3  boidars  and 
et  3  acrss  silvsd.  Valet  70  solidos.     3  carucates.    There  are  20  acres 

of  pasture  and  3  acres  of  wood. 
It  is  worth  70  shillings. 

The  first  recorded  ancestor  of  Brictric  was  one  Aljwaidj  or 
Aylward  Mere^  or  Meau^  a  Saxon  nobleman  of  royal  lineagei  who 
founded  the  monastery  of  Cranbourne  in  Dorset.  To  him  succeeded 
iBIfghar^  or  Algar^  who  completed  the  foundation  and  Brictric  is 
mentioned  as  his  grandson  and  a  benefactor.^ 

According  to  Domesday  Brictric's  father  held  upwards  of  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Wiltshire  only^  whilst  Brictric  himself 
held  upwards  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  under  the  Con- 
queror besides  some  five  thousand  three  hundred  acres  more^  which 
he  had  held  under  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
manors  also  in  Cornwall^  Devon^  Dorset^  Gloucester^  and  Worces- 
ter. 

He  was  one  of  the  king's  thanes^  i.e,,  he  served  the  king  in  some 
place  ''of  eminency  either  in  the  Court  or  Commonwealth/' '  and 
was  a  possessor  of  land  in  this  capacity^  and  for  these  services. 

He  was  so  far^  however^  more  fortunate  than  his  co-temporary 
thanes  in  that  he  had  his  ''  Yates  sacer." 

According  to  this  authority,  he  was  sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  the  Court  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  the  matter  of  Earl 
Gt)dwin.    Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  please  the  eye  of  Matilda., 


^  Jones's  Domesday,  p.  41. 
*  Jooea'a  Domesdayj  p.  4. 
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Baldwin's  daughter^  and  the  following  quaint  ballad  thu0  records 
the  disastrous  resnll  of  the  lady's  wooing  :— 

"A  lui  la  paoele  enrela  messager 
Par  Ba  amttr  a  lui  procurer; 
Meis  Brictrich  Maude  refaaa, 
Dant  elle  molt  se  oom^a; 
Hastiyement  mer  passa 
£  ^  William  Bastard  ae  xnana." 

So  Matilda  woo'd  and  was  refused^  and  thereafter^  when  she 
became  Queen  of  England,  smarting,  no  doubt,  under  the  "  spretsd 
injuria  formaa/'  she  is  said  to  have  appropriated  Brictric's  posseesionSj 
and  to  haye  thrown  him  into  prison/ 

One  of  his  possessions,  still  called  afler  him,  Brixton  (or  Bricticis- 
toD)-Deverel,  passed  undoubtedly  to  Matilda,  but  inasmuch  as  she 
died  before  Domesday  was  compiled,  and  inasmuch  as  we  still  find 
Him,  according  to  Domesday,  described  as  a  king's  thane,  in  pos- 
session of  the  largest  part  at  least  of  the  Wiltshire  manors  which 
he  had  held  before  the  Conquest,  it  cannot  be  true  that  Matilda 
absolutely  despoiled  him  or  that  she  deprived  him  permanently  of 
either  his  liberty  or  his  position. 

What  were  the  further  fortunes  of  Brictric  and  his  family  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  imagine  that  he  and  they  were  eaten  up,  as  the 
Zolos  say,  by  that  great  land-hungerer — Edward  of  Salisbury. 
Certainly  this  individual,  whether  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff  of  the 
coonfy,  or  by  private  purchase,  had  in  A.D.  1100 — or  only  fourteen 
years  after  the  record  in  Domesday— eaten  up  Brictric's  manor  of 
Trowbridge  and  Staverton,'  and  as  certainly,  in  the  year  1125,  oar 
manor  had  passed  first  into  the  hands  of  Humphrey  Bohun  the 
second,  and  from  him  into  those  of  Humphrey  Bohun  the  third, 
and  had  by  them  been  conveyed  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Pancras, 
Lewes,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  daughter  Cluniac  priory  in 
oar  parish.' 

^  Sussex  Archnological  ColL,  v.  28,  p.  121.  Jones's  Annals  of  Trowbridge^ 
pp.  5, 6. 

^  Jones's  Annals  of  Trowbridge,  pp.  6,  7. 
'  Monastioon.    Jones's  Annals  of  Trowbridge,  p.  7.    Jackson's  History  of  the 
Priory  and  Wiltahire  Domesday,  p.  64. 
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Now  the  first  Humphrey  Bohun  married  Matilda^  sole  daughter 
of  Edward  of  Salisbury,  and  she,  on  her  father's  death,  shared  his 
estates  with  her  only  brother.  Thereafter  the  manors  of  Trowbridge 
and  Staverton,  as  well  as  that  of  Farley,  pass  through  her  to  the 
priory.  It  is  only,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  they  all 
passed  from  Brictric  to  Edward  of  Salisbury,  and  so  to  oar 
Priory. 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
second  or  the  third  Humphrey  Bohun  who  founded  our  Priory,  but 
my  judgment  is  that  the  first  commenced  and  the  second  concluded 
the  foundation. 

The  charter  is  styled  "  Carta  Humfridi  de  Bohun,  Regis  Dapi- 
feri,  de  fundatione  Prioratus  de  Farleighe.''  This  is  evidently  the 
third  Humphry  Bohun,  for  the  second  was  never  "  Regis  Dapifer,'' 
but  the  charter  goes  on,  sometimes  absolutely  to  give  and  sometimes 
only  to  confirm,  the  gift  of  properties,  and  in  the  case  of  our  parish 
the  gift  is  only  confirmed ;  confirmed  therefore,  I  conclude,  as  the 
previous  gift  of  the  father,  Humphrey  the  second. 

There  is  something  very  characteristic  of  the  times  in  this  charter, 
a  terseness,  brevity  and  precision,  appropriate  to  the  military  life  of 
the  grantor,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  our  manorial  deeds  of  later 
date  and  quieter  times. 

Humphrey  and  his  wife  (Margaret,  daughter  of  Milo  of  Gloucester, 
Earl  of  Hereford),  with  consent  of  their  barons  and  men,  give, 
concede,  and  confirm  (donamus  et  concedimus  et  confirmamns)  to 
Ood  and  the  Holy  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  monks  at  Monkton 
Farleigh,  certain  properties,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  and  of 
the  souls  of  those  belonging  to  them.  Then  follows  a  concise  enu- 
meration, as  thus  in  the  case  of  our  parish  : — '^  The  whole  manor  of 
Farley  with  the  Park  and  every  other  thing  belonging  to  the  same 
village  [villam],  save  one  hide  of  land  which  William  de  I'lle 
holds.'*  (This  hide,  by  the  way,  was  conveyed  in  a  subsequent 
charter.) 

Contrast  this  with  the  conveyance  of  messuages,  hereditamentsj 
tenements,  and  so  on,  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  later  on,  as 
made  some  four  hundred  years  afterwards^  and  we  shall  have  to 
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oondude  that  the  advantage^  except  to  the  scribe  1  is  not  with  the 
more  modem  deed. 

Oar  manor^  thos  conveyed  to  the  monks^  remained  in  their 
possession  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory^  in  1535 — a  period  of 
four  hundred  years. 

The  first  spelling  of  the  name  is  Farlege^  then  Farley^  Farleigh, 
Honketon-Farley  (Leland^  1538),  and  (valuation  of  Henry  YIII.) 
Parleigh'Monachorium,  a  name  still  given  to  it  in  the  parish 
register  of  October,  5th,  1679. 

The  affix  of  Monkton  was,  no  doubt,  given  by  the  monks,  partly 
perhaps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Farley* 
Hongerford,  and  from  that  other  Farley  in  Wiltshire,  near  Salisbury, 
bat  principally,  no  doubt,  to  mark  their  proprietorship^as  at 
Monketon  in  Broughton-Gifford,  Chippenham,  and  other  places. 

Our  monks  were  large  farmers,  and  our  manor  was  their  home 
&rm.  There  they  kept  a  goodly  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  mules, 
asses,  horses,  pigeons,  carts,  ploughs,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  &c., 
and  were  served  by  a  considerable  number  of  cottagers,  free  and 
CDstomary  tenants,  and  so  on. 

I  have  the  means  of  comparing  thd  state  of  our  manor  at  four 
distinct  periods,  viz.,  in  1086,  1294,  1535,  and  at  the  present  time, 
respectively,  and  I  think  that  such  comparison  is  not  without  its 


In  1086  the  manor  is  assessed  at  five  hides,  and  these,  at  160 
acres '  to  the  hide,  I  will  take  at  800  acres. 
To  these  are  to  be  added,  wood      3     „ 

and  pasture    20    „ 


In  all  823 


» 


The  valuation  was  seventy  solidi,  equivalent  in  weight  to  about 
two  hundred  and  ten  shillings  of  our  standard. 

Attached  to  these  lands  were  four  servi,  five  villani,  and  three 
bordarii,  or  twelve  families  in  addition  to  that  of  the  lord,  making 

^  Canon  Jackson's  estimate,  Aabrey« 
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np^  at  five  to  each  family  of  tenants^  and  ten  to  the  lord,  a  popa* 
lation  of  perhaps  seventy  souls. 

The  servi,  or  serfs,  were  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  slarea,  towards 
whom  the  lord's  only  obligation  was  to  provide  food. 

The  villani  were  customary  tenants,  of  the  nature  of  copyholders^ 
paying  rent  for  their  lands,  but  also  supplying  the  Lord  with  a 
certain  amount  of  food  and  labor. 

The  bordarii  were  cottagers,  whose  cottages,  ftimiture,  and  im- 
plements  were  found  by  the  lord,  and  were  resumable  on  the  tenant's 
death,  and  who  held  a  certain  quantity  of  land  of  the  lord,  paying 
rent  in  kind,  in  the  shape  of  food  for  his  table.^ 

Our  community,  therefore,  in  A.D.  1086  was  made  up  of  the 
lord,  as  sole  proprietor,  paying  a  geld  or  quit  rent  to  the  king;  of 
certain  families  absolutely  slaves  to  the  lord,  and  of  certain  other 
families  practically  dependent  upon  him  but  with  a  leaven  of  freedom 
in  the  villani,  who  held  subject  only  to  certain  customary  services. 

The  second  period  of  which  I  have  any  record  is  the  twenty  •second 
Edward  I. — ^A.D,  1294— when  I  find  the  following  detailed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  manor,  viz. :— 

Jardino  et  Columbas,  valued  at  20/- 

6  Liberi  tenentes  [freehold]  64/4 

8  Villani,  who  pay  per  annum,  8/- 

and  whose  labor,  festivals 

excluded,  is  worth  13/- 

772i  acres  of  arable  land  at  3^  9.13.1. 

36i     „    of  meadow-prati  at  2/-  73/- 

S8i    „    of  woodlands  valued  at  40/- 


Total  847  acres  and  the  above  items  valued  at  £20  •  11  •  6. 


This  valuation  was  made  when  Edward  I.  wdtf  casting  about  for 
money,  and  when  he  was  absorbing  alien  Priories,  such  as  our  own, 
on  the  pretext  of  their  paying  substantial  allegiance  to  foreign 
houses  in  countries  with  which  he  was  at  war. 

^  Jones'a  Domaidaj,  introdnetiony  pr  IxL 
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It  was  the  king's  commissioners  who  made  the  valaationj  and  on 
this  aocoont  and  from  its  approximation  in  many  respects  to  the 
valuation  of  Domesday^  it  was  most  probably  sofficiently  accurate. 

It  is  remarkable  that^  after  a  lapse  of  over  two  hundred  years, 
there  should  have  been  so  little  variation  in  the  arable  cultivation 
and  in  the  population  of  the  manor  and  parish. 

The  arable  land  is  somewhere  about  twenty-eight  acres  less  in 
extent  than  it  was.  The  number  of  families  is  three  less,  but  as  a 
community  of  thirteen  monks  would  probably  be  within  itself  a 
larger  family  than  that  of  the  lord  of  a  manor,  the  population  would 
still  be  about  equal  to  the  seventy  souls  of  1086. 

On  the  other  hand  the  pasture  land  has  risen  from  three  to  thirty- 
six  acres,  and  the  woodlands  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  acres, 
whilst  the  status  of  the  population  has  materially  altered  for  the 
better. 

The  servi  have  entirely  disappeared,  absorbed  perhaps  in  the 
domestic  servants  of  the  priory ;  and  the  bordarii  and  villani  have 
become,  probably  under  the  peculiarly  beneficent  rule  of  the  monks, 
practically  freeholders,  paying  rent  in  money  or  in  labor  for  the 
lands  and  tenements  they  hold. 

Of  any  oppressive  feudal  tenure  there  is  no  sign,  and  on  the  con- 
trary there  is  every  sign  of  industry  and  progress  in  the  improved 
social  position  of  the  population,  and  in  the  addition,  in  so  compara- 
tively short  an  interval,  of  a  considerable  acreage  of  land  to  the 
cultivated  area. 

The  third  period  is  A.D.  1535,  when  a  return  of  assets  and  out- 
goings was  made  by  the  last  Prior,  just  before  and  in  order  to  the 
dissolution,  and  we  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  worthy  com- 
munity, for  worthy  they  had  proved  to  be,  when  made  to  sign,  as 
it  were,  their  own  death-warrant. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  : — 

Curia,  with  garden,  pigeonry,  and  curtilage, 

valued  at  £1 

6  Libere  tenentium  „  S 

21  CotereUi  „  4 

8  Villani  and  their  labor,  festivals  excluded     1 

▼OL.  XX.— NO.  Lvni. 


0  . 

0. 

4  . 

4. 

8  . 

2. 

0  . 

0. 

a 
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762  acres  of  arable  land  at  3'^  an  acre  9  .10  .  6. 

36i      ,,    of  pasture  ,,    at  2/      „  3  .13  .  0. 

38        ,,    of  woodland  valued  at  2.0.0* 


Total  8S6i         acres  of  land  and  the  above  is        £24  .16  .  0. 


Here  the  interval  is  two  hundred  and  forty  years^  and  the  fol- 
lowing changes  are  to  be  remarked,  viz.,  a  small  decrease  in  the 
area  of  cultivated  land,  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  the  income, 
and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  population  and  in  the  nature  of  it| 
the  twenty-one  coterelli,  or  cottagers,  being  a  new  element 

I  imagine  that  in  1294  the  limits  of  cultivable  lands  in  the  manor 
had  been  reached,  and  I  conjecture  that  the  ten  acres  less  of  arable 
land  in  1535  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  gardens  and  cottages  of 
the  twenty-one  coterelli.  The  creation  of  this  new  and  considerable 
body  of  villagers  was  due  principally  to  these  facts,  that  oar  manor, 
together  with  the  (then)  hamlet  of  Wraxhall  (two  hundred  and 
twelve  acres),  was  the  home  farm  of  the  Priory,  and  that  the  monks 
had  become  large  proprietors  of  live  and  dead  stock.' 

^  It  is  appropriate  to  our  parish  history,  and  it  may  interest  some  to  know 

something  of  the  number,  the  value,  and  the  kind  of  stock  that  was  m  use  opon 

a  farm  of  about  1049  acres  in  those  days — ^tvo  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago— «Dd 

I  therefore  append  a  tabular  statement  of  it : — 

£  s.  4. 


Description. 

Ruinbefr 

or  Quantity. 

Talae  of  eaoh. 

£     8.    d. 

Oxen 

69 

6/8 

23    6    8 

Cows 

17 

6/. 

4    5    0 

Bulk 

1 

6/- 

0    5    0 

Yearlings 

11 

8/. 

1  13    0 

Calves 

9 

1/- 

0    9    0 

Mules 

9 

6/. 

2    5    0 

Asses 

5 

2/. 

0  10    0 

Ewes 

100 

/6 

2  10    0 

Lamhs 

24 

/6 

0  12    0 

Porkers 

36 

/6 

0  18    0 

Pig8 

30 

1/- 

1  10    0 

*HorB6s 

4 

3    8    4 

315 

C&rU 

1 

3/. 

0    3    0 

Ploughs 

6 

6/8 

2    0    0 

Wheat 

69  quarters 

6/- 

17    5    0 

Barley 

69 

» 

3/. 

8  17    0 

Oats 

100 

19 

1/4 

6  13    4 

41  12   0 
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Assuming  the  commnnity  at  the  Priory  to  be  perhaps  twenty 
Goals  in  all,  and  the  thirty  families  in  the  village  to  be  made  up  of 
about  five  souls  to  each  family,  I  take  the  population  in  1535  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  souls,  and  the  cottages 
to  have  been  about  thirty  in  number,  or  one  to  each  family. 

We  now  make  another  leap  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  and 

find  ourselves  in  the  present  day. 

The  parish  is  now  made  up  as  follows  :~ 

▲.      B.    p. 

Sir  Charles  Parry  Hobhouse,  the  manor  honse,  &c.  685     3  21 

Henry  Spackman,  Esq.,  lands  and  quarries  602     1  26 

Henry  Hancock,  Esq.,  lands  649     I  26 

Glebe  of  the  Hector  (The  Rev.  T.  H.  Tooke) 

H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq.  (Warleigh,  Somerset) 

H.  Batten,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Antrobus,  &  Co.,  brewers 

Mr.  James  Cottle,  yeoman,  of  Farley  Wick 

Mrs.  Whyatt  Cottle,  widow  of  Whyatt 

Life-renters  under  H.  Hancock,  Esq. 

Total  acreage    1877     3  24 


2 

0    8 

6 

0  22 

4 

S  24 

S 

0  29 

2 

3  27 

0 

1  15 

0 

2  26 

Whether  the  lands  which  in  1585  were  situated  in  (the  then  hamlet 
oQ  South  Wraxall  became  permanently  attached  to  that  or  to  our 
own  parish  respectively,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  noteworthy,  that, 
whereas  in  1535  there  were  one  thousand  and  forty-nine  acres  which 
were  in  dominio  (in  demesne)  of  the  Priory  in  that  year,  there  is 

Hay  3    7    8 

38    6    0 


Total  valuation  of  "  Bonis  et  CataUis  "  £79  18    0 


£  •.  d. 

•CheBtBut  1  10    0 

Bay  10    0 

Black  0  18    4 

White  0    5    0 

KB.— The  mark  was  6«.  84^  and  wu  eTidentiy  fhe  standard  of  valaatton  In  large  tramaotlons. 

linuvgine  that  the  novices,  at  least,  and  some  of  the  monks,  and  all  the  villagers, 
i^ssisted  in  the  manual  lahor,  and  the  total  numher  of  laborers  would  therefore  be 
aljout  forty. 

o  2 
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still  very  nearly  that  acreagpe  computed  as  in  demesne  or  tithe-free.  ^ 

This  is^  as  briefly  as  possible^  the  history  of  our  parish^  extending 
over  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years^  and  this  it  seems  to  me  is  veiy 
much  the  history  of  many  such  parishes  in  England. 

The  comparative  independence  of  the  Saxon  thane^  paying  only 
his  geld  and  his  personal  services  to  the  sovereign ;  the  state  of 
servitude,  almost  amounting  to  slavery,  of  the  villagers,  with  yet 
some  elements  of  freedom  to  be  worked  out  in  the  future. 

The  rapacity,  mixed  with  a  certain  religious  superstition,  of  the 
followers  of  the  Conqiieror,  taking  without  scruple,  on  the  one  hand^ 
from  the  Saxon  proprietor,  and  giving  without  stint,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  Church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls,  that,  even  to  their 
perverted  consciences,  seemed  so  urgently  to  require  some  expiation. 

The  mild  and  industrious  rule  of  the  monks,  turning  the  waste 
lands  to  profit,  rearing  flocks  and  herds,  creating  new  indastries, 
promoting  learning  and  charitable  deeds,  and  gradually  emancipating 
the  agricultural  laborer  from  his  state  of  servitude  and  ignorance  to 
a  state  of  freedom  and  comparative  knowledge. 

The  spoliation  of  the  industrious  community  of  the  monks,  with- 
out sometimes — as  in  our  case — even  the  allegation  of  corruption  to 
justify  it,  and  the  absorption  of  their  lands  and  goods  for  purposes 
of  family  and  personal  greed  and  aggrandisement.' 

^  I  am  unable  to  aoconnt  for  the  difference  pins,  but  I  am  boond  to  remark 
that,  this  acreage  does  not  correspond  with  that  made  for  the  purpose  of  the 
tithe-rent  charge  commutation  on  the  26th  January,  1842.  According  to  thu 
computation  the  total  acreage  was  as  follows  : — 

Demesne  lands  (tithe  free)  1034    1    25 

Glebe  (tithe  free  if  in  hand)  26    8    10 

Subject  to  tithes  750    1    25 

Total  1810    2    20 


'  I  think  it  would  be  useful,  as  evidence  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  if  enquiry  were  to  be  made,  perhaps  it  has  beea 
made,  into  the  number  of  charitable  trusts  that  were  absorbea  and  discontinued 
when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  The  following  is  the  list  in  our  own 
case : — 

Distributed  to  the  poor  on  the  anniversary  of 

Humphrey  de  la  Bound  £2    0    0 

Distributed  to  the  poor,  four  days  in  the  year, 
on  the  foundation  and  gift  of  Barthei  Bygote, 
per  annum  0  13    4 

Total  2  13    4 
Not  an  insignificant  sum  350  years  ago.  ■ 
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And,  finally,  the  disappearance  not  only  of  the  small  freeholder 
Imt  even  of  the  customary  tenant,  and  the  creation  of  the  class  of 
great  landoviraers^  absolutely  free  of  their  properties,  subject  only  to 
the  burdens  deemed  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
commonwealth. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  of  the  comparative  status  of  the 
manor  at  the  various  periods  mentioned,  I  cannot  pass  over  one  most 
remarkable  fact,  viz.,  the  great  increase  in  the  acreage  of  pasture  as 
compared  with  arable  lands.  I  take  it  that  the  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  of  land  that  composed  the  home  farm  in  1535  in 
OUT  parish,  were  all  within  a  ring-fence  of  the  Priory,  very  much  as 
are  now  the  lands  which  are  attached  to  the  manor  house. 

Yet  in  1535,  notwithstanding  that  the  noonks  had  a  goodly  stock 
of  beasts,  sheep,  and  pigs,  the  pasture  lands  were  in  proportion  of 
only  thirty-eight  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  of  arable. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  manor  house  division  of  six  hundred 
and  eighty-six  acres,  the  proportion  is  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
acres  of  pasture  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres  of  arable  land. 

I  presume  that  the  small  quantity  of  hay  and  the  few  acres  of 
pasture  were  kept  for  the  use  of  the  monks'  horses,  mules,  ftc.,  and 
that  the  rest  of  their  live-stock  was  maintained  upon  the  produce  of 
the  arable  land« 

But  as  labor  became  dearer,  and  arable  produce  of  more  value^ 
this  must  have  been  found  to  be  an  extravagant  practice ;  and  when 
to  this  was  added  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  capriciousness  of  the 
climate  rendered  it  more  suitable  to  the  profitable  culture  of  pasture 
rather  than  of  arable  lands,  the  process  of  conversion  from  arable 
mto  pasture  must  have  proceeded  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio. 

That  this  process  should  at  this  moment  be  proceeding  more 
rapidly  than  ever  is  natural  enough,  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  cereals 
having  been  superadded  to  the  other  motive  causes  above-mentioned, 
hat  it  seems  to  me  to  be  obvious  that  it  is  mainly  to  the  capricious- 
ness of  the  climate,  rather  than  to  any  outside  competition  for  prices, 
that  we  owe  the  so  great  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  land. 

To  return  to  the  year  1535-6.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the 
diBsolution  of  our  Priory  was  brought  about.      The  monks  were 
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dispersed^  their  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  pulled  down^  their 
manor,  their  farmsteads,  and  probably  their  domestic  buildings, 
were  made  over  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  Protector 
Somerset. 

The  history  of  the  manor  thereafter  merged  into  that  of  the  manor 
house,  and  this  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next  chapter. 

In  appendices  A.  to  F.  will  be  found  some  further  details  of  the 
manor  and  its  people  in  Clugniac  times  which  perhaps  may  be  of 
interest. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Manor  House. 

Our  manor  house,  like  most  other  buildings  of  equal  antiquity, 
bears,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  signs  of  various  ages  and  many 
changes,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  stands  upon  the  exact  site  and 
to  some  extent  upon  the  very  foundations  of  the  domestic  buildings 
of  the  Priory. 

The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  was  brought,  I  have  ascertained, 
t>ut  of  the  now  disused  quarries  on  Farleigh  Down,  and  corresponds 
in  that  respect  with  the  stone  of  which  the  Priory  was  built.  Fur- 
thermore the  position  of  the  house  relatively  to  what  was  the  position 
of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Priory,  places  it,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  explained,  exactly  where  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
Priory  might  be  expected  to  be. 

And,  again,  the  west  side  of  the  main  body  of  the  house  belongs, 
according  to  Mr.  Talbot,  undoubtedly  to  the  Elizabethan  period. 

These  facts  would  not,  of  course,  be  at  all  conclusive,  nor  would 
they  take  us  necessarily  to  the  Priory  times,  but,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Henry  Hancock,  I  have  had  access  to  the  records  of 
the  manor,  and  amongst  them  is  a  lease  of  A.D.  1638,  which  recites 
in  detail  a  previous  lease  of  the  year  1547-48. 

By  this  deed  the  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury  leased  our  manor  house 
to  one  Henry  Breton,  styling  it  ''the  house,  sight,  circuit,  premises 
and  grounds  of  the  late  dissolved  monastery  of  Monkton  Farleigh/' 

Now  it  was  in  1535-86  that  the  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
lesser  monasteries,  f .«.,  of  monasteries  where  "  the  congregation  of 
xelygyous  persones  is  under  the  number  of  xij/'  and  where  the 
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properties  are  not  above  the  clere  yerely  value  of  two  hundredth 
poundes/'  passed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  properties 
of  the  said  monasteries  were  *'  gy  ven  to  the  King's  Highnes,  his 
heires  and  successores/'  ^ 

And  it  was  not  until  St.  Bartholomew's  Day^  15S5^  that  Dr. 
Layton^  Cromwell's  Commissary^  held  his  enquiry  at  our  Priory. 
Therefore  at  that  time  the  Priory  and  all  its  buildings  were  still 
standing  in  their  int^rity.  But  five  years  later  Leland  speaks  of 
it  in  the  past  tense.  Here^  he  says,  *'  by  the  village  there  was  a 
priorie,  standinge  on  a  little  hille,  sumtyme  having  blak  monkesj 
a  prior  and  a  convent  of  12/'  and  further  on  he  adds  that  **  Monke* 
ton  Farley  was  a  late  gyven  to  the  Erie  of  Hertford."  ' 

So  the  Priory  and  all  its  buildings  were  in  existence  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1535,  but  in  1540  the  Priory  itself  was  gone. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  its  buildings,  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  were  gone,  for  the  custom  of  the  king's  commission- 
ers was  only  to  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  or  so-called  useless  buildingSj 
and  to  sell  or  give  away  the  estates  with  the  secular  part  of  the 
buildings  intact. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  mother  Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  John 
Portinari  writes  to  Cromwell,  S4th  March,  1587,  describing  how  he 
took  with  him  from  London  no  less  than  thirty-four  artizans  of 
Tarioiis  trades,  and  in  a  few  days  utterly  pulled  down  and  destroyed 
all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  leaving  the  secular  buildings  standing.' 

Obviously  too,  the  objects  being  on  the  one  hand  ostensibly  the 
suppression  of  useless  and  corrupt  religious  bodies,  and  on  the  other 
hand  lust  of  property,  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  would  go,  as  no 
longer  wanted,  and  the  secular  buildings  would  stand  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  secular  property. 

Thus,  amongst  the  records  "  of  the  manner  of  suppressing  the 
monasteries  after  they  were  surrendered,"  I  find  in  the  list  of 
'^  Houses  and  Buildings  assigned  to  remain  undefaced,"  **  the  abbots 

*  27,  Heniy  YIII.,  cap.  28.  The  clear  value  of  onr  Pi-iory  was  £153,  and  the 
nmaber  of  monks  twelve  and  a  prior. — ^Monastican  and  Leland. 

'  Leland's  Itinerary.    Jackson,  p.  14. 
'  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries.   Camden  Society,  1843. 
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lodgings  with  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  kitching,  larder  and  pantry 
thereto  attached,'^  also  **  the  hostelry,  the  great  gate  entering  into 
the  court  with  the  lodging  over  the  same,  the  abbot's  stable,  bake- 
house, brew-house,  and  slaughter-house,  the  almry,  barn,  daiiy- 
house,  the  great  barn,  the  malting-house,  the  ox-house,  the  barton- 
gate/' 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  amongst ''  buildings  deemed  to  be  super* 
fluous,*'  I  find  "the  church,  with  chappels,  cloister,  chapter-house, 
misericord,  the  two  dormitories, 'the  infirmary,  with  chappells  and 
lodgings  within  the  same,  the  convent-kitehing,  the  library,  the  old 
hostelry,  the  chamberer's  lodging,  the  new  hall,  the  old  parlor,  the 
cellarer's  lodging,  the  poultry-house,  and  all  other  houses  not  re- 
served/' » 

So,  whatever  other  buildings  might  or  might  not  be  reserved,  all 
ecclesiastical  buildings  were  at  least  condemned  to  destruction. 

Following  "this  manner  of  suppression''  our  ecclesiastical  buil- 
dings would  be,  and  were,  I  think,  totally  uprooted,  whilst  the 
secular  buildings  were  retained  and,  judging  by  the  description  in  the 
lease  of  1548,  they  must  have  been  numerous,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  house,  of  considerable  size. 

The  manor  was,  as  we  have  seen,  bestowed  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  Protector  Somerset,  bat 
it  would  seem  that  he  very  soon  found  other  manors,  those  of  Bams- 
bury,  Baydon,  &c.,  more  to  his  liking,  and  so,  not  without  some 
d^ree  of  gentle  violence  it  would  seem,  he  gpive  our  manor  house 
and  property  in  exchange  to  John  Salcot,  aliae  Capon,  then  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.* 

I  have  already  quoted  so  much  of  the  deed  of  A.D.  1688,  as  was 
material  for  establishing  the  site  of  the  manor  house,  but  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  deed  which  are  worthy  of  preservation,  because 
they  shew  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  exact  properties  of  which 
within  ten  years  of  the  dissolution  the  manor  was  made  up,  and  are 
curious  as  evidence  of  the  monkish  verbiage,  which  had  taken  the 


^  Bnmet's  Beoords,  No.  6,  Pt  I,  Book  m.,  p.  Ixvii.. 
'  Faeti  Eoclesift  SarisberienBis. — Jones,  p.  107. 
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place  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun's  terseness  and  brevity,  since  the  first 
conveyance  in  A.D.  1125. 

The  recital  of  the  lease  of  1 548  is  to  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
lease  "of  the  last  day  of  December,  1688/'  and  runs  thus :  Whereas 
"  John  samtyme  Bishop  of  Sarum  did  demyse,  grant  and  to  farm 
lett  to  Henry  Breton  of  Monkton-fEarleigh  in  the  county  of  Wiltes, 
gent,  all  that  his  mannor  or  lordship  of  Monkton-ffarleigh  and 
Comervell  with  the  appurtenances  within  the  said  county  and  all 
and  singular  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  buildings,  bams,  stables, 
heaths,  marishes,  woods,  underwoods,  rents,  reversions,  services, 
views  of  frankpledge,  waistes,  strayes,  warrens,  and  other  the  rights, 
jurisdictions,  privileges,  liberties,  profits,  commodities,  emoluments 
and  hereditaments  whatsoever  to  the  manner  aforesaid  appertaining 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  Heniy  Breton  his  heirs,  adminis- 
trators and  assigns,  from  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel 
then  last  past  [1547]  unto  the  end  and  term  of  fourscoi'C  and  nine- 
teen years  [ninety-nine]  then  next  ensueing  and  under  the  yerely 
rent  of  £S8  \6s.  2d.  payable  at  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Michael.'* 

Therefore,  the  indenture  goes  on  to  say,  by  reason  of  the  surrender 
of  the  said  lease,  and  also  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
paid,  the  then  bishop  (Davenant)  leases  to  Thomas  Comwallis,  of 
Wandsworth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  William  Lynsey,  the 
above  manors,  &c.,  "  from  the  Feast  Day  of  our  Lord  God  last  past 
[Christmas  Day,  1638]  to  the  full  end  and  time  of  one  and  twentie 
years  yielding  the  yerely  rent  of  four  and  forty  pounds.'' 

And  then  follows  this  curious  condition,  that ''  if  the  Bishop  or 
any  of  his  successors  shall  be  willing  to  live  and  abide  in  the  said 
house  of  Monkton-Farleigh  for  the  space  of  three  months  together 
during  the  said  tenure  hereby  demysed,  he  and  his  suite  shall  have 
within  the  said  house  one  hall  or  parlor,  one  buttery,  one  pantry  > 
one  cellar,  one  kitchen,  one  larder,  one  stable  and  ten  convenient 
lodging  chambers,"  and  "  may  also  fell,  cut  down,  take  and  carry 
away  yerely  so  many  trees  or  wood  as  are  or  may  be  growing  upoa 
any  of  the  said  premises  as  the  said  Lord  Bishop  or  his  successors 
shall  or  may  conveniently  expend  in  fuel  in  three  months  in  any 
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one  year  when  any  of  them  may  be  abiding  in  the  said  hoose/^  The 
house  which  in  1547  could  provide  so  great  accommodation^  suitahle 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  in  addition  to  the  accommodation  re- 
quired by  the  family  of  the  lessee,  must  have  been  a  considerable 
and  large  house,  and  this  particular  condition  is  not  only  curious 
but  it  is  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  episcopacy,  and  it  explains 
how  it  was  that  Bishop  Jewel,  in  1570,  when  taken  ill  at  Lacock, 
did  not  there  remain,  but  came  to  our  manor  house  and  there  died, 
as  is  in  his  life  recorded. 

The  Bretons,  and  after  them  the  Cornwallises,  had,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  leases,  the  presentation  to  the  rectoryi 
which  vests  now,  as  from  1543,  in  the  Bishops  of  Salisbuiy,  bat, 
from  the  time  of  William  Watson  (1661),  at  least,  the  bishops  re- 
served to  themselves  '^  the  donation,  advowson  and  patronage  of  the 
rectory  and  parsonage/' 

At  first,  also,  the  bishops  were  acquitted  by  the  leases,  "  from  all 
quitt  rents,  pensions,  portions  and  other  charges  leviable  for  the  said 
premises,^'  "  the  tenths  and  subsidies  only  excepted '' ;  but  as  time 
rolled  on  they  relieved  their  tenants  of  '^  all  leases,  grants,  rents, 
rent-charges,  annuities,  fees,  tithes,  troubles,  and  incumbrances 
whatever  made  or  done  by  them,''  and  further  agreed  to  leave 
''  sufficient  timber  trees  standing  or  growing  for  the  necessary  repairs 
of  the  premises,"  and  for  "  Fire-boot,  Hedge-boot,  Plongh-boo^ 
and  Cart-boot,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country."  * 

On  the  other  hand  the  rent  was  raised  from  £38  16«.  2i^.,  in  1548, 
to  £44,  in  1638,  and  to  £50,  in  1697,  in  which  was  included  a  sum 
of  £10  ''as  an  augmentation  to  the  parsonage  of  Monkton  Farleigh"; 
''the  customary  tenants"  were  to  be  allowed  by  the  lessee  sufficient 
timber  for  the  reparation  and  maintenance  of  their  customary  tene- 
ments," the  same  to  be  growing  on  their  premises.  The  bishops 
were  to  have  the  right  of  "  cutting  down  and  carrying  away  such 
timber  trees  as  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  were  fit  to 

*  Fire-boot,  wood  for  house-firing ;  Plough-  and  Cart-boot,  wood  for  repairing 
implements  of  husbandry ;  Hedge-boot,  wood  for  hedge  and  fence  repairs." 
Stephens'  Commentaries,  v.  i.,  p.  254,  £d.  viii.  Boot  or  bote,  synonymous  with 
"  estovers  "  from  estofEer  to  furnish. — Jones's  Domesday  Introduotioii. 
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be  cut  and  felled  (pollard  trees  excepted) ''  [1792]  ;  the  lessees  were 
prohibited  from  makiag  any  assignment  of  the  premises^  '^  otherwise 
than  bj  mortgage^  or  marriage  settlement^  or  will/'  and  even  then 
previous  intimation  was  to  be  given  to  the  bishops  (1805)  and  the 
leases,  though  ostensibly  made  to  ran  for  twenty- one  years^  were 
practically  renewed^  on  considerations  made^  every  seven  years. 
The  lessees  of  the  manor  house  were  : — 

The  Bretons^  1547  to  1638 — with  sub-tenants  in  William 
Bromfield^  d.  1582,  and  the  Cornwallises. 

The  Cornwallises  and  William  Whitwell        1638—1654. 

William  Watson  1654—1695. 

Daniel  Webb  1695—1731. 

John  Thresher  1 731-1737. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  8th  Duke  of  Somerset  1737 — 1757. 

Lord  Webb  Seymour,  10th  Duke  of  Somerset  1758—1792. 

Anna  Maria,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Somerset 

and  her  heirs  1 799—1 804. 

William  Cass,  of  the  Poultry,  London  1805—1812. 

John  Long,  the  Elder  1812—1833. 

John  Long,  the  Younger  ^ 

The  Rev.  Walter  Long,  Kelloes  House  >     '1835 1842. 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Mary  Long  J 

Wade  Browne  and  his  heirs  1842 — 57. 

Mrs.  Wade  Browne  and  her  lessees — Edward 
Fennefather  and  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Eardly 
Wilmot  1867—1863. 

H.  B.  Caldwell,  Esq.  1864—1870. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Bretons,  or  Brittons,  were  connected  with 
the  manor  before  they  came  to  reside  here,  for  I  find  a  certain 
William  Britton  recorded  as  auditor  to  the  Priory,  in  the  return  of 
the  temporalia  in  1535,  on  a  yearly  fee  of  40*. 

Thereafter  in  1570  (twelfth  of  Elizabeth),  a  Henry  Britten, 
probably  the  lessee  of  1547 — 48,  pays  a  quit  rent  of  46*,  Srf.  to  the 
cpown  for  the  manor,  and  presents  to  the  rectory;  and  in  1576 — 77, 
'^spectively,  are  baptized  Henry  and  George,  the  sons  of  George 
Britton, 
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In  1595  Henry  Brittaine  again  presents  to  the  rectory,  bat  in 
1606  the  Lady  Catharine  Cornwallis  so  presents,  by  permission  of 
Henry  Brittaine  and  by  assignment  of  George  Brittaine^  grandsons 
of  the  first  Henry. 

The  family  perhaps  originally  had  a  settlement  in  the  parish  of 
Batheaston^  or  else  migrated  there. 

There  was  a  strip  of  land  called  **  Briton's  land  under  Banner- 
down/'  in  1605;  one  Thomas  Britton  is  recorded  as  customary 
tenant  of  thirty- three  acres  in  Bathford  Manor  in  the  same  year; 
one  George  Britton^  temp.  Elizabeth^  sued  W.  Cavel  for  surrender 
of  part  of  the  manors  of  Shockerwick  and  Batheaston,  and  CoUinson 
records  that  the  manor  of  Shockerwick  descended  to  the  Brians 
(Brittons?),,and  that  they  were  also  lords  of  Batheaston. 

If  "  William  Bromfeldj  late  of  Lewisham,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
Esquire^  who  deceased — ^as  his  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  our  Church 
records — ''the  twentie  day  of  November,  1582/'  was  their  sub- 
tenantj  they  must  have  left  the  manor  house  before  that  date,  and 
perhaps  it  was  because  the  Comwallises  had  succeeded  Bromfeld  as 
sub-tenants  that  they  presented  to  the  living  in  1606. 

The  next  lessee  of  whom  I  have  any  record  is  ''  Mr.  William 
Watson,  Esquire/^  and  the  following  is  the  account  of  the  familyj 
as  given  in  the  parish  registers : — 

William  Watmn,  d.  1696. 

Mr.  RowIaiid,:=Mr8.  Elizabeth,  FrandB, 

b.  1654..       I      d.  27  Feb.,  1700.  b.  1656. 

William,  b.  1682. 

The  tenancy  died  out  with  William,  the  Elder,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 
his  son's  wife,  died  at  Whitoomb,  in  Somerset. 

To  him  succeeded  Daniel  Webb,  described  as  of  Seend,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  gentleman.  He  it  was  who  is  said  to  have  planted 
the  manor  generally,  and  especially  that  avenue  in  front  of  the  house, 
a  mile-and-a-quarter  in  length,  which  is  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
place. 
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The  name,  at  least,  wbs  of  some  consequence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  a  Webb,  a  freeholder,  holding  (curiously  enough) 
under  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  at  Great  Sherston, 
in  1585.  Thomas  Webbe,  of  Clyford,  Beckington,  Somerset, 
bought  the  manor  of  St  Maur  from  that  family  in  1604 — 5. 
(Hoare's  Wilts,  p.  39.)  A  Webb  of  Ashwick,  near  Marshfield, 
who  presented  to  Box  rectory  in  1613,  and  another  who  presented  to 
Budlow^  in  Box  parish,  in  1720.  The  parish  register  would  appear 
to  assign  the  death  of  our  Webb  to  the  year  1731,  but  the  entry  is 
torn  and  interpolated,  and  for  1731  I  would  read  1730,  as  the  year 
in  which  the  manor  was  transferred  to  the  Threshers. 

The  John  Thresher  who  was  our  lessee  from  1730  to  1737  was, 
perhaps,  that  John  who  is  entered  on  the  pedigree  of  the  Long 
family  in  Walker^s  History  of  the  manor  house  at  South  Wraxall. 

If  BO,  the  following  is  his  pedigree  :— > 

Edward. =Dyoiii0iA,  second  daughter  of  Richard  Long,  of 
I      Collingboume,  c.  1680. 

Jolm.=Ellen  d.  of  Henry  Long,  of  Melksham, 
died  at  Bradfoid,  1741,  let.  52. 

If  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  violence  that  the  Seymour  family  rid 
themselves  of  our  manor  in  1647,  there  was  a  Nemesis  in  the  fact 
of  their  returning  to  live  here,  in  the  inferior  position  of  tenants 
only,  from  1737  to  1805. 

In  the  year  1716  Edward  Seymour,  of  Maiden  Bradley,  Esquire, 
is  recorded  as  marrying  Mrs.  Mary  Webb,  sole  child  and  heiress  of 
our  Daniel  Webb.  Burke  gives  an  incomplete  pedigree,  and  is,  I 
think,  in  error  when  he  states  that  this  Seymour  succeeded  to  our 
manor  in  right  of  his  wife. 

When  Daniel  Webb's  lease  was  up,  in  1730,  the  see  of  Salisbury 
was  quite  at  liberty  to  seek,  and  did  seek  and  obtain,  a  tenant  outside 
the  Webb  family,  and  when  the  Seymours  took  the  lease  in  1737 
they  most  have  done  so  out  of  love,  either  for  the  place,  or  for  the 
profits  of  it. 

The  family  pedigree,  as  it  appears  partly  in  Burke  and  partly  in 
our  registers,  is  as  follows : — 
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Edwatd  Seymour,  of  Maiden  Bradley,=Mn.  Maiy  Webb,  1716. 
(eightb  Duke  of  SomezBet,  d.  1757.)  I 


Webb,  second  8on,=Anna  Maria,  d.  and  sole  beiress  of 


b.l718;d.I793. 
Tenth  Dnke. 


I 


John  Bennell,  Esq.,  of  Stanton 
Hartonrt,  Oxford,  d.  August 
6th,  1802. 


I 


Edward,  b.  Webb,  b.  Edward  Aaolphus.        Webb  John, 

1771 ;  d.  1772;  d.  Eleventh  Duke,  b.  1777. 

1774.  1774,  b.  1776 ;  d.  1793. 

Edward  Adolphus. 
Twelfth  and  pie- 
sent  Duke,  b. 
1804. 


The  marriage  of  the  eighth  duke,  the  births  of  all  the  tentb 
duke^s  sons,  and  the  burial  of  the  Duchess  Anna  Maria,  are  all  re- 
corded in  our  registers,  and  so,  no  doubt,  the  family  of  the  tenth 
duke  resided  here  permanently,  but  as  his  own  death  is  not  so  recorded 
I  suppose,  that,  on  his  succession  to  the  title  in  179^,  he  left  as. 

The  initials  W.S.,  and  the  date,  1 764,  would  seem  to  shew  that 
it  was  he  who  in  that  year  added  to  the  house  at  its  extreme  southern 
end.  If  60  it  was  probably  he  also  who  re-faced  the  whole  front  of 
the  house.  The  work  is  evidently  of  one  and  the  same  date,  and  is 
of  the  style  of  the  Georges.  It  was,  probably,  he  too  who  built 
the  tower  which,  up  to  187S,  stood  in  the  southern  angle  of  the 
house-front.  This  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Duke's  Tower,*'  and 
it  was  here  that  tradition  has  it  the  Duke,  who  is  handed  down  as  a 
precise  and  hard  man,  collected  his  rents  to  the  last  farthing. 

The  dowager  duchess,  Anna  Maria,  certainly  resided  here  firom  at 
least  1799  to  her  death,  in  180^.  It  is  known  that  she  was  buried 
exactly  20  feet  each  way  from  the  extreme  south-east  comer  of  the 
churchyard,  and  16  feet  deep  in  the  earth.  By  her  own  directions 
no  monument  was  put  up  to  her  memory,  she  having  lived  in 
mortal  fear  that  the  French  should  invade  England  and  disturb  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  But  the  exact  spot  in  which  she  was  buried  was 
marked  by  B.ector  Cozens  (18£4)  by  shrubs. 

Service,  it  is  said,  was  never  commenced  in  the  pariah  Church 
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until  Bhe  arrived,  and  at  its  conclusion  all  stood  ap  in  their  places 
until  she  had  left  the  Church.  She  planted  the  clump  of  trees  still 
known  as  "  The  Duchess's  Clump/'  and  the  villag^ers  paid  a  humble 
tribate  to  her  sway  by  christening  their  children  Anna  Maria  after 
her-'S  name  which  then  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  register. 

To  the  duchess  succeeded  as  lessee  Mr.  William  Cass^  of  the 
Podtiy,  London,  but  beyond  the  lease  from  1805  to  1812  I  can  find 
no  record  of  this  family. 

To  tiiem  succeeded  Mr.  John  Long,  the  elder,  and  the  following 
is,  I  believe^  a  correct  pedigree,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  manor  :— 


Richard  Long,  Esq.,  of  Bood  Ashton. 

I 

JohnTLong,  the  elder.^Lucy  Anne  Wameford. 
second  son,  h.  1768 ; 


d.  20th  Octoher,  1833. 


Job 


n  Long,  the  yoTinger,=Maiy,  d.  of  Edward  Daniel, 


b.  1793 ;  d.  April  30th, 
1849. 


Barrister,  d.  May  22nd, 
1861. 


Jon 


n,      Walter      Charies      Daniel      Catharine      Edward      Two  danghters, 
b.l822;    Henry ,b.    Daniel,b.    £dwin,b.    £ugenia,b.    Morton,b.    Francis  Stan- 
il840.    1823  ;d.    <&d.l826.    1827;  d.    &  d.  1830.    1833;    d.    hope, b.  1836. 
1857.  1830.  1836. 


There  is  some  confnsion  amongst  the  elders  of  the  parish  as  to 
the  residence  of  the  Longs.  Old  Thomas  Sweetland  (b.  1801)  sajrs 
that  Mr.  John  Long,  the  elder,  did  not  remain  here  uninterruptedly. 
He  came  from  1812  to  1818,  or  thereabouts.  There  was  then  an 
interim  during  which  Mr.  Daniel  Jones  afterwards  called  Mr.  Jones 
Long,  hailing  from  Farley  Castle,  in  Somerset,  lived  here.  He  died 
in  1824,  and  was  buried  at  Whaddon.  Then  Mr.  John  Long,  the 
elder,  returned,  and  he  and  his  descendants  resided  here  until  1842  ? 

It  was  one  of  the  Longs  who  planted  what  is  now  known  as  the 
''Kingsdown  Plantation''  (described  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  in  1819 
as  newlj-planted),  and  the  Yew  or  Primrose  Walk,  to  the  south  of 
and  parallel  with  the  Monks'  Walk.  In  their  time  the  lawn  sloped 
away  from  the  east  front  of  the  house^  to  the  hedge  which  divides 
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the  Italian  Garden  from  the  Conigree.  The  carriage-drive  from 
Kingsdown  in  those  days  entered  jast  below  Ford's  Farm  from  the 
Bath  and  Melksham  road.  It  then  passed  by  the  stone  stile  above 
the  Kingsdown  Plantation^  along  the  present  drive,  through  the 
gates  by  the  gardener's  cottage,  turned  thence  to  the  lefl,  and  passed 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house  by  the  Rockery,  the  Italian  Gardea 
and  the  Wilderness.  The  fountain  stood  under  the  group  of  trees 
south  of  the  house  and  north  of  the  orchard. 

The  Long  family,  like  that  of  the  Seymours,  were  connected  with 
our  manor  centuries  before  they  came  to  live  here.  South  Wraxall, 
where  the  family  originally  set  up,  was,  we  have  seen^  originally  a 
hamlet  of  our  parish,  and  up  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory  was  a 
part  of  its  home  farm. 

The  first  Sir  Henry  Long,  1st  May,  1490,  bequeathed  certain 
money  legacies  to  our  prior  and  each  priest  and  novice  of  the  Prioiy. 
The  second  Sir  Henry,  1520,  presented  Ludovick  Brecknock^  Prior 
of  Farleigh,  to  the  living  of  Biddeston  St.  Peter's, ''  per  concess' 
Prions  de  Farleigh "  (an  awkward-looking  transaction),  and  this 
same  Sir  Henry  is  recorded  as  senior  steward  of  the  Priory  in  1585, 
at  a  fee  of  40«.  a  year, 

To  the  Longs  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Wade  Browne.  The  family 
was  originally  of  Chapel  AUerton,  Co.  York,  and  Mr.  Wade  Browne 
was  grandson  of  John  Browne  by  the  heiress  of  Wade  of  Moor  Town, 
and  son  of  Wade  Browne  by  Bhoda,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Jacob  Smith,  of  Horsington,  Co.  Worcester. 

The  tablet  to  him  in  the  aisle,  for  once  in  a  way  truthful,  des- 
cribes his  life  as  one  '^  of  active  benevolence  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  Christian  duty." 

He  improved  the  parish  roads,  making  especially  the  straight 
road  by  Farley  Wick  Green  to  the  villa.  He  utilized  for  the 
villagers  the  bountiful  supply  of  spring  water,  which,  issuing  oat 
of  Ash  Well,  above  the  King's  Arms  inn,  is  conducted  by  pipes  to 
the  village  pump,  and  thence  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other.  He  built  (1848)  the  observatory  on  Farleigh  Down.  He 
established  a  school  and  left,  under  conditions  which  have  since  nn- 
fortunaely  lapsed^  an  endowment  for  it.    He  presented  in  1841  to 
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the  Chnrch  the  barrel-organ,  which  now  (1881),  however,  stands 
neglected  and  oseless  in  the  gallery. 

He  also  beautified  and  planted  the  house  and  grounds.  He  level- 
led the  slope  in  front  into  the  present  lawn.  He  placed  the  fountain 
on  its  present  site,  and  he  laid  out  the  French,  now  called  the  Italian 
Garden. 

It  was  in  laying  out  this  garden  that,  as  the  villagers  say,  ''a 
terrible  sight  *'  of  human  bones  was  carted  away  and  buried  in  the 
cbarchyard.  It  was  no  doubt,  as  the  situation  of  two  stone  coffins, 
lately  unearthed,  shows,  somewhere  in  this  direction  that  the  Priory 
churchyard  was  situated,  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  bones  un- 
covered, and  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  found  heaped  to- 
gether, it  was  conjectured  at  the  time  that  they  were  the  remains, 
not  of  ordinary  churchyard  burial,  but  of  human  bodies  heaped 
together,  as  after  some  g^eat  fight  or  pestilence. 

Mr.  Wade  Browne  married  first,  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Bt.  Hon. 
Edward  Pennefather,Iiord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  She  died  in  1837, 
and  Mr.  Browne  married  secondly,  Selina  Matilda  Caroline,  daughter 
at  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  of  Berkswell  Hall,  Co.  Warwick. 

On  Mr.  Wade  Browne's  death,  in  1851,  his  widow  continued  to 
live  on  in  the  house.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Abbott,  of  Wrentham 
Rectory,  Wangford,  Suffolk,  and  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me 
many  particulars  of  the  place,  of  which  I  now  make  use. 

The  slips  (or  cupboards  as  they  now  are),  in  the  older  part  of 
house  are  supposed  to  have  been  servants'  bed-rooms.  They  are 
vile  holes,  and  Mrs.  Wade  Browne  worthily  supplied  their  places  by 
building  the  upper  bed-rooms  over  the  east  front. 

The  pigeon  house,  by  the  side  of  the  Monks'  Walk,  used  to  pro- 
duce in  former  days  a  rent  in  kind  of  so  many  pigeons  to  the  manor 
house.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Columbaria  of 
the  Priory. 

The  sun-dial  in  the  Italian  Garden  was  erected  in  memory  of  a 
younger  brother  of  Mr.  Wade  Browne,  who  was  killed  in  the  CaflEire 
War.    The  inscription  runs  thus  :— 


"To  vado  et  vengo  ogni  giorno 
Ma  ttt  andiai  senza  ritomo." 


VOL.  XX. — ^NO.  LVUI. 
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After  Mr.  Wade  Browne  left,  first  Mr.  Hame  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Smith  occupied  the  house,  and  it  then  fell  in  hand  to  Bishop 
Hamilton,  who  let  it  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Caldwell.  Thereafter  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  made  a  freehold  of  the  whole  manor,  and 
on  Mr.  Caldwell's  death,  in  1878,  that  part  which  was  attached  to 
the  manor  house  and  the  house  itself  passed  to  the  present  proprietor, 
Sir  Charles  Parry  Hobhouse. 

He  has  made  many  alterations  in  the  old  house,  one,  alas  I  the 
removal  of  the  Duke's  tower,  made  under  a  misconception,  and  an 
irreparable  loss. 

What  are  now  a  passage,  the  master's  room,  and  the  Iowot 
school-room,  were  before  the  kitchens  and  the  housekeeper's  room. 
The  present  kitchen  was  part  of  a  stable  and  coal  cellar.  The  offices 
adjoining  are  new.  The  back  staircase  was  opened  out  after  so 
many  years  of  seclusion  that  its  very  existence  was  unknown.  The 
present  library  was  the  dining  room.  The  present  dining  room  was 
created  out  of  the  old  library  and  a  part  of  the  chief  staircase,  and 
so  the  dressing  room  overhead*  The  front  corridor  was  raised,  and 
the  staircase  and  upper  landing  are  new.  The  billiard  room  was 
made  up  partly  of  an  entrance  hall  and  partly  of  what  was  formerly 
the  master's  room — ^part  of  the  cellars  being  lowered. 

The  parish  is  now  pretty  equally  divided  between  Sir  Charles 
Hobhouse  and  Henry  Hancock  and  Henry  Spackman,  Esquires. 

The  names  of  Hancock  and  Spackman  are  not  new  to  the  parish. 

There  is  a  Hancock  first  mentioned  in  1777,  and  there  is  still  in 
the  parish  a  piece  of  land  called  "  Hancock's  Piece."  A  curioas 
token  of  the  family  was  also  found  by  me  in  a  garden,  where  was 
once  a  cottage,  immediately  opposite  the  lodge  gates.  It  is  a  copper 
coin  of  date  A.D.  1610.  On  one  side  is  a  hand  out-spread,  and  the 
words  "in  Westbury  1610"— on  the  other  is  a  cock  exultant,  and 
the  name  "  Thomas  Handcock."     It  is  very  well  cut. 

The  name  of  Spackman  is  associated  with  the  parish  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  John  Spakeman,  senior  and  junior,  being  mentioned 
as  churchwardens  in  1372, 

Of  the  family  of  Hobhouse  it  does  not  beseem  me  to  make  anj 
record  beyond  what  may  be  said  to  be  already  public  property. 
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They  came  originally  from  either  Devon  or  Somerset^  and  there 
are  at  Drewsteighnton,  near  Exeter,  two  hamlets  or  farms  which  still 
bear  their  name*  They  were  settled  at  Minehead,  in  Somerset^  and 
a  lease  of  A.D.  1706^  given  by  the  Luttrells^  of  Dunster  Castle,  is 
still  called  Hobhoose's  Lease.  It  is  for  land  with  wharfage,  and 
was  perhaps  taken  up  with  the  view  to  engaging  in  the  Irish  fishery 
business,  which  was  then  a  stirring  trade. 

From  Minehead  the  family  migrated  to  Bristol,  and  there  set  up 
as  merchants  on  a  more  extensive  and  general  scale,  purchasing  and 
for  some  time  residing  at  Westbury  Cottage^  Westbury-on-Trym, 
and  afterwards  at  Sedlands. 

Thereafter  the  family  divided,  and  one  branch  settled  at  Hadspen 
House,  Castle  Carey,  Somerset,  where  it  has  been  ever  since,  and  is 
still  worthily  represented  by  a  succession  of  Henrys  of  the  name. 
The  other  branch  shot  out  in  the  person  of  Sir  Benjamin,  created 
first  baronet  in  1812.  His  first  marriage  was  with  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Cam,  a  clothier  of  Bradford-on- Avon,  in  Wiltshire,  and  through 
her  he  succeeded  to  Chantry  House,  Barton  Farm,  and  other  farms 
and  lands  near  that  town^  whilst  in  1777  he  purchased  the  manor 
and  certain  lands  in  Broughton  GifEord. 

He  never,  however,  acquired  a  local  habitation  of  his  own,  but 
Uved  at  Hartham  Park  and  Cottles,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  at 
Whitton  Park,  near  Hounslow  (since  pulled  down),  renting  at  the 
same  time  a  house  in  London. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  then  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  Under  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  India  House,  and  obtained  his  baronetcy  for  services 
rendered  in  the  settlement  of  the  debts  of  the  Nawab  of  Arcot. 
Be  was  president  of  the  first  friendly  society  that  was  established 
in  Wiltshire,  and  life-president  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Society,  in  whose  rooms  at  Bath  an  admirable  bust  of 
him,  by  Chantry,  may  still  be  seen. 

His  eldest  son  was  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Baron  Broughton 

de  Gyfford.     It  was  he  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  for  words 

spoken  against  the  Constitution,  which  perhaps  in  these  days  might 

be  watchwords  of  Toryism. 

Thereafter  he  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  member  of  one  or  other 
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House  of  Parliament^  and  for  many  years  a  Cabinet  Minister  under 
the  Whig  party. 

But^  if  remembered  at  all  by  posterity,  it  will  probably  be  rather 
in  connection  with  literature  than  with  politicB,  as  the  friend  and 
fellow-traveller  of  the  poet  Byron,  and  the  spirited  annotator  of 
that  poet's  best  work. 

To  him  in  the  baronetcy  succeeded  (1869)  Sir  Charles  Pany 
Hobhouse,  the  present  proprietor  of  our  manor  house  and  lands. 
He  was  for  twenty -six  years  in  the  Civil  Service,  first  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  then  of  the  Crown  in  India,  and  after  holding 
various  offices  of  some  importance  there — ^the  last  as  a  judge  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta,  he  devotes  each 
leisure  and  health  as  he  has  left  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  coontiy 
gentleman  and  magistrate. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Parish  Notables. 

Here  terminates  the  history  of  the  manor  house  and  of  the  families 
connected  therewith,  but  we  have  had  other  notable  families  in  the 
parish,  and  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  remarloible 
amongst  them. 

I  begin  with  the  Cottles,  and  although  I  cannot  attempt  to  con- 
nect our  parish  with  the  early  founders  of  the  family  yet  I  shtU 
put  together,  for  the  benefit  of  any  future  writer,  something  like  in 
historical  account  of  them. 

The  first  mention  that  I  find  is  of  one  Beranger  Cotel,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Exon  Domesday  {c,  1086),  held  one  hide  of  land  at 
Fontel,  now  Fonthill  Clifford,  in  Dunworth  Hundred. 

Then  appears  a  certain  Sir  Richard  Cotell,  who  (<;.  1100)  is 
settled  by  the  then  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  on  a  manor  at  Camerion, 
in  Somerset. 

This  manor,  on  Sir  Richard's  death  {c,  1120),  reverted  to  GHaston- 
bury,  and  a  series  of  Cottels  remained  in  tenancy,  viz.,  Richard  [c» 
1166);  after  him.  Sir  William;  and  after  him.  Sir  Elias,  orEUeys. 
He,  A.D.  1289,  seventeenth  Edward  I.,  is  entered  in  the  list  of 
''  Chevaliers  et  Homme  du  Mark,''  in  Co.  Somerset,  and  in  1SS6  he 
presented  to  the  living  of  Camerton. 
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Then  tbe  scene  changes  to  Wiltshire,  and  a  member  of  the  same 
familj,  I  would  presume,  because  still  under  the  »gis  of  the  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  one  Jordan  Cotele  (c.  1251 — 61)  is  found  to  be 
Rector  of  King^n  St.  Michael,  covenanting  with  the  abbot  and 
ooovent  of  Glastonbury,  that  certain  lands  in  that  parish  are  fend 
of  the  abbey  and  that  therefore  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  will  ever 
part  with  an  acre  of  them. 

Thereafter,  c.  1275,  a  Sir  Roger  de  Cotele,  Knight^  is  named  in 
an  inquisition  held  at  Melksham. 

The  transition  to  Atworth  is  easy,  and  one  Richard  Cotell  is  found 
to  be  Lord  of  Cotels -Atworth.  His  daughter,  Isande  (1267 — 80) 
married  Philip,  son  of  Henry  Tropenell  of  Chalfield.  He  is  probably 
that  Cotell  mentioned  by  Aubrey  as  having  had  an  estate  at  Biddes- 
toQ  St.  Peter,  for  this  estate  passed  to  the  Tropenells,  and  through 
them,  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  our  Priory.  These  Cotels  continued 
to  present  to  Atworth  Chapel,  until  A,D.  1S09|  when  the  presentation 
passed  to  the  Selymans. 

There  are  notices  too  of  a  Richard  Cotel,  his  wife  Isabel  and 
children,  1307 ;  of  a  William  Cotel,  owner  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in 
Chel worth,  1327  ;  of  a  &mily  of  Cotel  dying  out  at  Frampton  Cot- 
terel  (or  Cotel),  about  the  same  period;  of  a  Stephen  Cotele,  Rector 
of  Castle  Combe,  1397;  and  lastly  of  a  Mark  Cottell  who  (c.  1500) 
built  a  house  at  North  Tawton,  Devon ;  of  a  Cottle,  of  Samf ord 
Peverell,  who  registered  the  same  arms  as  Sir  Elias  in  1580;  and  of 
a  Cottle,  of  Cricklade,  registering  arms,  1623. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Cottle  family  was  one  of 
very  ancient  descent  and  weight  in  the  counties  of  Wilts  and 
Somerset,  but  that  they  passed  away  from  our  neighbourhood  at 
Atworth,  as  persons  of  eminence,  many  centuries  back  (perhaps 
in  1309)  is  clear  from  Aubrey's  statement,  that  "  Atworth  called 
Cotels  Atward  or  Coteles  Atworth  antiently  belonged  to  Coteles 
who  had  great  possessions  in  these  parts  but  now  there  are  only 
some  few  people  left  of  this  name  in  the  county.'' 

This  statement  was  made  circa  1660,  but  Atworth  is  only  two 
miles  from  us,  and  the  William  Cottle  who  was  born  in  our  parish 
in  1659  is  described  as  ''  Gentleman,^'  and  so  was  a  descendant, 
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Jeremiah,  in  1785|  and  the  family  tree  shews  that  this  title  has,  in 
fact,  never  left  the  family,  and  still  abides  in  it. 

The  passage  from  gentleman  to  yeoman  carries  with  it  no  degra- 
dation, and  the  representative  of  the  family,  James  Jeremiah  Cottle, 
still  in  the  parish,  is  a  fitting  type  of  the  straightforward  independent 
yeoman  of  the  period,  caltivating  and  living  upon  his  own  freehold 
at  Farley- Wick.  Cnrionsly  enough  his  wife  was  a  Selman,  perhaps 
a  descendant  of  those  very  Selymans  who  succeeded  the  Cotels  at 
Atworth. 

The  manor  hoose  at  dottles- Atworth  is  still  called  after  the  family. 

Next  in  order  of  date  is  the  family  of  the  Grants.  They  were 
yeomen,  and  from  the  Christian  names  and  the  proximity  of  the 
place  I  think  they  must  have  come  from  Bradford.  There  in  1585, 
1696,  and  1600  were  certain  Daniel,  Walter  and  Francis  Grants, 
who  were  considerable  copyholders  and  freeholders. 

The  following  is  the  £amily  tree,  as  appearing  in  oar  own  registers. 
There  were  apparently  three  families,  and  several  oflbhoots  :-^ 


Waiter, 

K 
1610. 


Family  I. 
John.= Joan,  who  d.  a  widow,  1638. 
Geoige,  b.  1577. 


Ann, 

b. 
1613. 


Heniy,  d.  1665. 


George, 

b. 

1616. 

Qybiil, 
d.  1622. 

L 

I 


b. 
1616. 

Ann  Baker» 
1640. 


Joan,=Mr.  William 
Bichmond,  of  Prior 
Stanton,  1651. 


Gatharine, 
b. 
1617. 


Edmund, 
bwl6l9 
d.l64i 

Joan,  d. 
widow,  1669. 

L 


Edmund,        George, 
of  Bradf ord»         d. 
b.  1641.  1726. 


Walter,  b. 


Family  XL 
Geoige,=:Am7,  d.  1609. 


1586.       WillLm,  b.  1609. 


Joan,  b.  1628.  Franois,'d.  1669. 
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Faxilt  in. 

John,  yeoman,  d.  1662. 

I 

Geoige,  b.  1653.  John,  b.  1662. 

, L_  I 

I  j  Hannah,  d.  1701. 

Cleoige,  b.  1686.    Elliaor,  d.  1688. 

Ellinor,=G€Oige  Fiy,  1611. 

Maiy,  of  Bradfoid  Liegh,  d.  1680. 

Mr.  Edward,  of  Trowbridge,  oloihier,=Mr8.  John  Bandell,  of  Becldngton,  1698. 

Martha,  of  Baih,=Biohaid  Thomas,  yeoman,  1699. 

Mn.  Deborah,  of  Trowbridge,=Mr.  Abel,  of  Bristol,  1709. 

Fraaoe8,=:  James  Poyner,  boih  of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  1744. 

Mis.  Sara  Grant,  the  heroine  of  the  family,  is  not  recorded  in 
tbe  registers,  bnt  a  tablet  to  her  memory  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
chancel  of  oar  parish  Church.    It  runs  thus  :— 

"Here  Heth  bnried  the  body  of  Sara  Gbant  deceased  xzvii.  die  Novembris 
Azuu)  Domini  1602. 

Five  ponnds  she  gave  nnto  the  poors 
William  King  gave  so  mnch  more 
Imploy  the  inorease  keep  stocke  in  store.'* 

This  tablet  was,  of  cource,  not  put  up  until  after  the  death  of 
William  King,  and  the  Latinity,  terseness,  and  general  ring  of  it^ 
point  to  some  clerkly  person  as  the  author  of  it—- probably  the  rector . 

There  was  a  William  King  in  the  parish  who,  in  1611,  is  recorded 
as  of  su£Scient  substance  to  have  lent  £20  to  King  James  by  way 
of  Privy  Seal.  He  died  in  1650,  and  I  take  this  to  be  the  date  of 
tiie  tablet,  and  Parson  Allambrigge,  perhaps,  to  have  been  the  author 
of  it. 

A  gentleman  learned  in  the  law  once  affirmed  in  my  hearing  that 
the  inscription  contained  the  most  complete  legal  bequest  in  the 
fewest  lines  that  were  possible,  directing,  of  course,  the  £10  of 
capital  to  be  funded  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  to  be  paid  to 
the  poor. 

The  benefaction,  however,  has  entirely  disappeared,  bnt  it  is  re- 
membered that  some  sixty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Clerk  Tutton^ 
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bread  was  distribated  from  the  cbancel  to  the  poor  at  Easter^  *^  the 
people  being  always  thankfal  to  the  good  lady  who  gave  it/' 

The  family  of  the  Kings  stood  probably  upon  about  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  the  Orants  and  the  following  is  the  parish  record 
of  them  :— 

Wmiam,  d.  1650,=Ajm,  d.  1667. 

\ 

Sarah,  Arnold,  Mr.  Kobert,  George,  Mr.  John,  Fracds, 

b.l621.       b.  1624;       b.  1626.  b.  1627.         b.  1627.  b.  1629; 

d.l6&7.  I  I  d.l67a 

I  j  j  Mary,         HarmoDd, 

George,  b.  1651.      Joan,  b.  1656.      Elizabeth,  b.  1652;      b.  1662. 

d.  1669.  d.  1684. 

The  name^  at  least,  was  still  perpetuated  in  the  parish  up  to  ISSO 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  King,  of  "  The  Villa.'* 

The  Butler  family  may  next  be  mentioned.  The  name  was,  per- 
haps, at  one  time  a  badge  of  servitude  at  the  Priory.  Tempore 
Edward  I.  (1272—1807),  one  John  le  Botyler  is  witness  to  a  deed 
securing  certain  privileges  to  the  said  Prior  and  convent  of  Farley. 
Then  (1872)  a  William  le  Boteler  appears  as  churchwarden,  taking 
oath  to  the  yearly  valutf  of  the  rectory.  Later  on,  first  Henry  V. 
(1413),  William  Botyler  (the  article  dropped)  figures  as  a  clerk  in 
holy  orders,  confirming  to  one  Richard  Slade  certain  rents  in  land 
in  Farleyghes-Wyke  (called  in  Ed.  II.,  1821,  the  Bailliage  of  the 
Bedeley  Court  of  Farleigh),  and  thereafter  we  have  a  succession  of 
John  Butlers,  churchwardens  in  the  parish,  till  the  family  dies  out 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Butler,  yeoman  (1718). 

The  name  is  still  in  the  parish  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
bailiflF. 

Roger  Huggitt  was  also,  Mr.  Powell  considers,  one  of  our  notables. 
A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  August,  4th,  1800,  signing 
himself  A.  S.  (absit  omen  I)  mentions  that  he  copied  the  following 
inscription  from  a  square  stone  in  the  aisle  of  the  parish  Church  of 
Farley  in  Wiltshire  :— 

BogeroB  Huggitt. 
Qui  eximo  statu  ad  summos  houores  emergens. 
Natus  Pastor-Miles  obiit.    Mt 
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Hie  Bitusest  Huggitt  qui  numqnam  prselia  fugit. 
Hone  agris  natnm,  perduxit  in  atria  fatum. 
Linqnens  pastores  magnos  acquirit  honores. 
Impavidns  miles  solitus  oontemnere  yiles 
Malta  manu  sorti  dedit  acer  copia  decrat 
Qaem  miseris  dando  Salvatoremque  precando 
Ut  careat  avo  yivebat  purus  in  aevo 
Dives,  Honoratns,  magn4  cnm  stirpe  beatns 
Homilia  in  pectus  tandem  est  per  sidera  vectos. 


''The  above  leonine  verses/'  says  the  writer,  ''are  written  in  old 
English  characters,  and  were  made  out  with  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  possible 
by  any  trace  that  is  lefb  to  form  the  slightest  conjecture  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  monument/' 

Mr.  Powell  ascertained  that  the  monument  did  not  belong  to  the 
other  Wiltshire  Farley,  and  old  Mrs.  Moore,  of  the  "  Dry  Arch 
Cottage,"  since  dead,  informed  him  (and  old  Thomas  Sweetland 
confirms  this)  that  she  remembered  the  monument,  and  thought 
that  it  had  either  been  destroyed  or  else  placed  in  a  vault  under  the 
Church  with  other  monuments  at  the  re-building  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Powell  adds,  on  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  April, 
1861,  p.  400,  that  about  the  year  1750  there  was  a  Roger  Huggit, 
Chaplain  or  Conduct  of  the  College  at  Eton,  an  antiquarian  whose 
collections,  in  nine  vols.,  were  in  1769  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Uoseum. 

The  Blinman  family  must  not  be  forgotten.  Joseph,  the  first  of 
the  name,  is  mentioned  in  the  tablet  in  the  chancel  as  "  Gentleman 
of  this  parish."  He  died  in  1811,  aged  eighty-four.  Joseph,  the 
younger,  also  ''of  this  parish,  gentleman,'^  died  24th  June,  1843, 
aged  seventy-two.  He  it  was  who,  as  recorded  on  the  tablet  over 
the  Churcb  doorway,  left  two  sums  of  £800  and  £250  respectively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  These  sumd  are  now  invested  in  cousols, 
in  the  name  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  dividends  are 
paid  eveiy  year  to  the  parish  churchwardens  at  the  Capital  and 
Counties  Bank,  Bradford-on-Avon.  They  remain  at  interest  in  de- 
posit until  St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  then  the  dividend  on  £800  is 
expended  on  coal  for  distribution  amongst  the  deserving  poor  of  the 
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parish  generallj^  and  that  on  £260  is  distributed  in  cash  amongst 
forty  of  the  deserving  poor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  that  is  remembered  of  this  family  is  that 
they  lived  at  what  is  now  Mr.  Sydney  Hancock's  fsacm,  at  Farlej- 
Wickj  and  that  the  yonnger  kept  a  pack  of  beagles. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  thatj  although  we  have  been  connected  with 
the  Bohons,  the  De  1'  Isles^  the  Dunstanvilles^  the  Seymoars^  the 
liongSj  and  others^  yet^  unless  it  be  the  mysterious  Roger  Hnggitt, 
we  have  not  produced  persons  of  any  other  than  of  village  note ;  on 
the  other  hand  we  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  purely  village 
community,  unchanging  and  little  affected  by  the  times,  the  names 
and  families  still  abiding  amongst  us  being  those  that  have  so  abided 
from  the  earliest  recorded  times. 

[7b  be  continued.'] 


C|e  ^isiitg  in  %  Wtd,  ^.J.  1655. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Wiltshire  Archaological  Magazine, 

Db^b  Sib, 

To-day,  for  the  first  time,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  paper  by 
Sir  Qeorge  Dndcett,  in  the  56th  Number  of  the  WilU  Arekaological  Magazine, 
on  the  Rising  in  the  West,  A.D.  1655.  Whilst  thanking  him  for  his,  I  fmr, 
too  complimentary  observations,  I  would  b^  to  observe  that  he  is  in  error  in 
assuming  that  I  omitted  to  notice  the  informations  (exdpe  Richard  Bowe)  which 
he  gives  in  detaiL 

If  reference  be  made  to  Wiltshire  Archaologieal  Magazine,  yoI.  xiii^  pp. 
178, 178,  and  186,  it  will  be  found  that  substantially  they  are  utilised. 

As  I  mentioned  in  Wiltshire  Archaologieal  Magazine,  vd.  zr.  p.  236,  Mr. 
Birch's  edition  of  the  Thurioe  Fftpers  was  oonstantiy  with  me ;  and  there  all  the 
papers  mentioned  by  Sir  G^rge  Duckett  will  be  found.  Bowe's  and  Batch^or  s 
information,  vol.  8,  p.  680 ;  Garter's  p.  684;  Hely's,  p.  655,  and  the  rest,  p.  648 
of  the  same  volume. 

lanif 

Tour's  fiuthfolly, 

W.  W.  BAYENfilLL. 

2^  Tsmple,  London,  E.C^ 
August  15M,  1881. 

H.  F.  BULL,  Fhuter  and  fa^liiher,  4,  Sftlnt  John  8(ffi^  DMm^ 
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"MULTOBirX  MAHIBUS  OBAJfDB  LBTATUB  OWB," — Ovid, 

By  the  Bev.  J.  B^bok,  D.D.,  V.SX, 

Beetor  of  Upton  Soodaniore,  Wilts. 

?HE  very  name  of  restoration  is  a  sound  of  alarm  to  the 
antiquary^  as  being  often  another  word  for  meddlesome 
^hange^  fitncif ul  improvement^  or  even  reckless  and  ruthless  destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  even  destructions  and  demolitions  are  sometimes 
imperatively  demanded  by  altered  circumstances  and  true  progress, 
and  some  restorations  are  necessary,  and,  if  carried  out  m  a  con- 
servative spirit,  praiseworthy,  while  to  many  we  owe  the  revelation 
or  illustration  of  interesting  features  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  hidden  or  unobserved.  Among  necessary  conservative 
and  instructive  restorations  I  trust  may  be  reckoned  that  of  the 
parish  Church  of  the  little  secluded  village  of  Stockton,  Wilts, 
completed  in  1880. 

The  first  feature  to  be  noted  is  what  has  been  called,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  a  "  horizontal  vesica  piscis,^'  over  the  middle  and 
tallest  of  the  three  lancet  lights  of  the  east  window. 

This  is,  alas,  only  a  shadow  of  the  past :  for  the  window  was 
restored  in  1840,  but  we  have  a  trustworthy  record  that  the  new 
window  was  intended  to  be  a  careful  reproduction  of  the  old  one. 
The  very  peculiarity  of  this  feature  nearly  caused  its  destruction  at 
the  b^^ning  of  the  recent  restoration  of  the  Church.  "  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  '  a  horizontal  vesica  piscis '  ? ''  *'  It  could 
not  be  original.'*  I  pointed  out,  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethel- 
wold,  a  ''  vesica  piscis  *'  leaning  to  the  right,^  although  usually  re- 
presented vertical  in  the  same  tenth  century  MS.,^  and  pleaded  that 

^  Aich»ologia»  vol.  zxiv.,  pp.  63,  62. 
« Ibid,  pp.  67,  80,  86,  86,  87. 

vol..  XX.— NO.  UX.  I 
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if  the  oval  pointed  figpire  caDed  by  Albert  Diirer  ''  vesica  piscie/' 
has  any'  relation  to  the  early  Christian  symbol  ix^v^^  ^fi^K  it  was 
only  natural  that  this  rade  outline  of  a  fish^  as  some  assert  it  to  be, 
should  occasionally  be  shown  in  a  horizontal — the  usual  swimming 
"^position.  All  this  might  have  been  in  vain  if  I  had  not  been 
enabled  by  the  suggestion  of  a  kind  and  valued  friend^  the  Ber. 
O.  F.  iSaxbyj  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  ArchsBologia  Cantiana^  where  a 
''  horizontal  vesica  piscis/'  in  combination  with  round  arches^  is  figured 
and  described  as  unique.^  This  settled  the  question  as  to  a  horizontal 
'' vesica  piscis'*  being  a  genuine  feature  of  Early  English  architectnie, 
but  I  should  be  much  interested  by  hearing  of  other  examples. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  little  chancel  are  two  lancets.  The 
*  westernmost  of  them  is  brought  down  lower  than  the  other^  bat  the 
sill  isj  nevertheless^  5ft.  Gin.  above  the  floor  of  the  chancel.  The 
height  of  this  window  is  6ft.  Sin.,  and  the  width  1ft.  7in.  It  is 
fitted  at  the  lower  end  with  a  casement  not  very  recent.  The  upper 
part  of  this  window  has  a  groove  on  each  side  in  the  stone-worki  as 
if  a  shutter  or  compartment  of  the  window  sliding  upwards  like  a 
sash,  had  preceded  the  casement,  or  co-existed  with  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  doles  to  lepers  or  other  applicants  from  without. 
'It  is  clear  that  this  arrangement  must  have  been  made  for  some 
special  purpose,  but  what  that  may  have  been  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

The  next  feature  I  have  to  notice,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  nare, 
appears  to  me  of  great  interest  as  illustrating,  when  compared  witk 
similar  examples  in  England  and  with  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
the  whole  history  of  chancels,  choirs,  and  chancel  screens,  and  shew- 
ing the  influence  of  Greek  ritual  and  tradition  in  the  far  west  at  a 
.very  early  date. 

In  this  remarkable  east  end  of  the  nave  there  is  a  doorway  witk 
folding  gates,  where  we  should  have  expected  a  chancel  arch,  and  on 
each  side  there  is  a  hagioscope,  having  the  base  8ft.  7in.  above  the 
floor.    These  hagioscopes  have  pointed  arches,  converge  accurately 

^  Vol.  viL,  p.  82, 63 ;  Londoxi,  printed  for  Kent  Arch.  8oc.,  by  Taylor  dt  Co., 
1868. 
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towards  the  altar^  and  measure  at  the  base  2ft.  Sin.,  firom  base  to 
apex^  2ft.  llin. 

At  the  h^^ning  of  the  recent  restoration,  many  said,  "  How 
strange  and  inconvenient \"  ''A  good  chancel  arch  ought  to  be 
substituted/' 

Fortanately  I  was  able  to  remember  and  look  up  a  paper  by  Mr. 
John  Henry  Parker,  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  for  December, 
1844,  ''On  some  Perforations  in  the  Walls  of  Churches/'    In  illus- 
tration  of  the  said  paper  two  similar  examples  are  engraved,  one  at 
Aahley  Church,    Hampshire,  as  rude  as  that  at  Stockton,  but  with 
round  arches,  the  other  in  the  old  Church  of  Otterboume,  Hamp- 
shire, with  pointed  arches  and  distinct  thirteenth-century  ornament. 
These  two  examples  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  of  Stockton  Church  prevailed, 
morfr  or  less,  in  the  south-west  of  England  from  about  the  time  o£ 
the  Conquest,  or  much  earlier,  till  the  thirteenth  century.     It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Ashley  and  Otterboume  are  both  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester.     The  manor  of  Stockton  was  given  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Swithun  at  Winchester,  i,e,,  to  the  Cathedral  there,  before  the 
Conquest,  and  is  so  recorded  in  Domesday  Survey.     The  patronage 
of  the  Rectory  of  Stockton  remained  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
till  oar  own  time,  and  has  only  recently  been  transferred  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  little  Saxon  Church  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts,  has  not  a 
chancel  arch,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  doorway  instead. 
Possibly  such  a  doorway,  with  or  without  a  perforation  on  each  side, 
may  have  been  common  elsewhere,  though  now  obliterated  by  chancel 
&rch  and  restoration,  as  at  Tatesbury,  Wilts. 

The  Rector  of  that  Church,  in  the  Wilts  Arckaologieal  Magazifte 
for  November,  1879,  says :  "  When  the  Church  was  restored  in 
1^54,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  and  re-build  the  chancel 
aix^h,  which  was  effected  by  shoring  up  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of 
the  nave  roof  by  means  of  props  from  below.  Though  the  chancel 
arch  was  so  small  and  narrow  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  service,  and 
showed  such  signs  of  settlement  as  to  necessitate  its  removal,  it  was 
not  without  considerable  regret  that  it  was  taken  down;  as  it  was 

I  2 
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anmistakably  of  a  peculiar  hoiBe-shoe  form^  contracted  at  the  base, 
and  bulging  out  in  the  centre ;  and  that  regret  was  not  diminished 
when^  on  removing  the  adjoining  waUs  on  either  side,  there  wen 
fonndj  though  concealed  by  the  plaster,  on  the  north  side  a  roik 
hagioscope  or  squint,  and  on  the  south  side  what  appeared  to  betlie 
remains  of  an  ambxy,  though  some  supposed  this  too  to  be  a  hagio- 
scope/' 

This  statement  of  Bev.  A.  C.  Smith  enables  us  to  see  that  tk 
Yatesbuiy  arrangement  resembled  that  at  Stockton.  It  also  so^ 
gests  the  sad  inference  that  what  was  done  at  Tatesbury  has  beea 
done  elsewhere  by  less  sympathising  hands,  and  with  no  antiqiuij 
near  to  remonstrate  or  record. 

When  a  high  and  wide  chancel  arch  was  introduced  in  early  times 
a  screen  became  almost  a  necessity,  according  to  the  notions  tkn 
prevailing.  In  the  Church  of  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilts,  whicb  wis 
restored  in  1859  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Street,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  great  part  of  a  massive  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  was  knocked  out  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  make  way  for  a 
chancel  arch  and  screen. 

In  order  to  shew  how  the  massive  east  wall  of  the  nave  in  some 
early  churches  in  England,  pierced  by  a  doorway  into  the  chancel) 
with  or  without  a  perforation  on  each  side,  illustrates  the  wbole 
question  of  chancels,  choirs,  and  chancel  screens,  let  us  take  two 
simple  intelligible  and  typical  Churches,  one  of  the  Greek  and  the 
other  of  the  Latin  communion.  Let  the  Greek  example  be  St 
Theodore,  at  Athens,  of  which  a  ground-plan  and  exterior  are  giTen 
by  Dr.  Neale  in  his  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  171.^ 

We  see  in  this  plan  that,  however  complicated  a  large  Church  or 
Cathedral  may  be  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  the  essential  divisions 
are  few  and  intelligible,  viz.,  four  : — ^i.  the  bema  or  sanctuary;  ii* 
the  chores  or  choir,  for  clergy  and  singers ;  iii.  the  naos  or  nave,  for 
faithful  worshippers;  iv.  the  narthex,  for  catechumens  and  penitents. 

On  the  bema  stands  the  arfla  rpdire^a,  or  Hofy  Table,  with  the 
prothesis,  or  place  of  preparing  the  bread  and  wine,  on  the  northj 

1  Also  Ibid,  p.  271.  The  plan  is  also  g^ven  ia  Traoalatioiia  of  PrimitiTe 
Jiitnigies  by  Net^e,  intxod.,  p.  xiv. ;  London^  Hayes,  1869. 
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and  the  diacomcon^  or  vestiy,  on  the  south.  Bat  the  chief  detail 
on  which  we  have  to  dwells  for  our  present  purpose^  is  the  ioonostasis 
or  screen  with  three  openings^  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  bema. 
This  screen  is  commonly  called  ioonostasis,  because  upon  it  are  placed 
the  icons  or  sacred  pictures^  but  the  earlier  and  more  proper  name 
is  KdyxeXa.  Ducange^  in  his  Greek  Glossary^  gives  KdffKeko^  pi. 
KoffKcKoi,  and  KayKcT^Py  pi.  KdffieeXa.  For  convenience  I  adhere 
to  the  neuter  plural  KdyKeXa,  which  is  the  form  most  commonly 
used  by  Greeks  in  the  present  day  to  designate  an  open  fence  of 
iron  or  wood^  in  Chnrch  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  curious  that  Du  Cange^  with  his  stupendous  learning  in 
Eastern  as  well  as  Western  l(»'e^  after  giving  an  admirable  historical 
account  of  this  screen  under  the  word  KdyKeXo^,  or  KdrficeKop,  in 
his  Greek  Glossary^  gives  a  faltering  and  puzzled  account  under 
iiKoviHrrd(novj  apparently  because^  drawing  his  knowledge  chiefly 
from  books  and  documents,  he  was  not  aware  that  iiK0v6<rraa't^  is 
merely  a  later  name,  which  has  come  into  use  to  mean  the  same 
thing  as  Kar/fceXa,  which  also  dates  back  to  a  time  when  probably 
there  were  no  icons  or  pictures  on  the  screen,  which  was  in  early 
times  a  mere  lattice  or  network  of  wood,  as  Eueebius  calls  it  in 
describing  the  splendid  Church  built  by  Bishop  Paulinus  at  Tyrcf, 
A.D.  815.1 

We  were  told,  many  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Parker^s  Glossary  and  else^ 
where,  that  our  English  word  chancel  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  **  cancelli,''  a  lattice,  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  truth. 

The  word  was  used  in  good  classic  Latin  to  mean  lattice,  or 
generally  a  fence,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  uses  these  words,  "  Me 
facile  vestra  existimatione  revocabitis  si  extra  hos  cancellos  egredi 
conabor  quos  mihi  ipse  circumdedi.'^  ^  But  the  rudiments  of  the  word 
were  in  Greek  four  hundred  years  before  Cicero*  KtyxXlSe^  is  used 
in  the  Knights  and  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  to  mean  the  lattice  gates 

'  'E<^'  Sn-affl  T€  r^  r&v  tfyloM'  Symv  SvrruKjrripiov  eV  f»€(r(^  ^clr,  ai^Bit  idu 
rdit  ms  itv  €irf  Tois  voXXoit  citara,  rois  dif6  (v\ov  7r€pii<f>paTT€  ducrvots  th 
oKpw  ivrixpov  \tvTovpyias  i^rfffiOffUvoif,  ws  Saviidfriov  rots  dprnvi  tfop^xfiv  r^v 
3^(9.  Enseb.,  X.  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  474,  ed.  Beading,  Camhridge,  1720.  Cf.  Binghain, 
Antiq.  Chr.,  Bk.  viii.,  Ch.  vi..  Sect.  6^ 

«  Pro.  P.  Quincfeio. 
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in  a  court  of  justice^  and  the  scholiast  explains  it  by  'K.affieeKop} 
Without  pausing  to  determine  whether  the  word  belongs  more  tralj 
to  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language  in  the  classic  period,  we  may 
note  that  it  is  used  so  frequently  by  early  ecclesiastic  writers  in 
Greek,  before  the  introduction  of  pictures,  to  mean  the  screen  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  bema  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  anj 
of  the  quotations.  A  goodly  number  are  given  in  Du  Cange's 
Greek  Glossary,  and  in  Suicer's  Thesaurus  of  Greek  Fathers* 

Upon  comparing  the  very  early  Latin  Church  of  San  Clemente^ 
at  Rome,  we  see  exactly  how  the  original  Greek  idea  of  a  Charch  vis 
developed  and  adapted  to  Italian  circumstances  and  requirements. 

Plans  and  views  are  given  by  Gaily  Knight'  and  Dr.  Rock.' 
But  these  plans  require  correction  by  the  further  researches  of  Father 
Mullooly  and  others.^ 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  x^P^^  ^^^  clergy  and  singers  was  placed 
immediately  west  of  the  steps  of  the  bema,  without  any  separation 
from  the  nave.  In  the  much  larger  Italian  Churches  it  was  found 
convenient  to  fence  off  a  space  for  clergy  and  singers  in  the  nave  by 
a  low  screen,  described  as  no  higher  than  for  a  person  to  lean  npon.^ 

This  space,  so  fenced  off,  was  not  called ''  cancelli "  or ''  canoellus," 
but ''  chorus  cantorum/' 

But  the  high  screen  on  the  edge  of  the  bema  having  disappeared 
as  not  convenient  for  the  Latin  rite,  what  provision  was  made  for 
the  seclusion  and  dignity  of  the  sacred  mystery  ?  The  answer  is» 
the  canopy  with  costly  curtains  placed  on  the  bema  or  sanctuaiy 

1  Cf .  Liddell  k  Soott,  Lex.,  KdyjtcXor,  KiyicXir.  N.6.— The  latter  fonn  i» 
freqneDtlj  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  screen.    Cf.  Bingham,  ut  supra, 

'  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the 
fifteenth  oentniy,  by  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  Esq.,  F.B.S.  F.S.A.,  vol.  L,  plates 
1  and  2 ;  Bohn,  London,  1842. 

'  Ch.  of  our  Fathers,  by  Daniel  Bock,  D.D.,  vol.  L,  p.  193  ;  Dolman,  London, 
1849. 

^  See  comparative  gronnd-plan  in  Basilica  of  S.  Clement,  Mnllooly ;  Bome, 
Barbeia,  1873. 

*  In  primitiva  Ecdesia  peribolns,  id  est,  paries,  qui  circuit  chorum,  non  elera- 
batur,  nisi  usque  ad  appodiationem,  quod  adhuc  in  quibusdam  Eodcsiis  obserratnr, 
quod  ideo  fiebat,  ut  populus  videns  derum  psallentem,  inde  bonum  someret  ex- 
emplum.    Durandus,  Bationale,  Lib.  L,  cap.  iii.,  n.  36,  Lugd.  1672. 
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over  tbe  altar,  and  called  in  Greek  KiSdqiop,  in  Latin  umbraculanii 
and  in  Italian,  baldacehino,  became  the  substitute  for  the  Greek 
KAyxeXa,  with  its  doors  and  curtains. 

This  canopy  was  used  before  A.D.  600  in  Eastern  Churches^  beings 
found  depicted  in  the  mosaics  in  the  dome  of  St.  George  of  Thessa- 
lonica.^    The  primary  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  KtSdqiop  is  the 
cop-like  seed-vessel  of  the  Egyptian  water-lily.'    The  name  and 
thing  were,  therefore,  probably  in  secular  use  in  Egypt  long  before 
the  Christian  era.     It  is  curious  that  our  word  canopy  is  derived 
irom  Kmvfoireiov,  the  canopied  bed,  with  curtains,  used  in  Egypt  to 
keep  off  K(ovoi7r€9>  mosquitos.^    A  common  synonym  at  this  day 
in  the  East  for  KoSoiquMf,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  KovfiovKXiop, 
a  canopy,  apparently  akin  to  the  Latin  eubieulum.    Dr.  Bock  sup- 
poses the  Anglosaxon  Churches  to  have  followed  the  type  of  San 
Clemente.     This,  surely,  could  only  be  true  of  some  of  the  largest 
and  grandest  Churches.     A  good  example  of  this  type,  adapted  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  St.  Barnabas,  at  Oxford^ 
bnilt  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  for  a  dense  population, 
where  it  is  very  successful.     The  baldacchino  looks  very  well,  but 
is  destitute  of  the  curtains  which  gave  it  its  Italian  name  and  were 
originally  its  chief  raUon  d*  etre  as  in  some  measure  a  substitute 
for  the  Greek  screen.     But  although  the  San  Clemente  type,  with 
its  baldacchino,  chorus  cantorum,  and  other  details  was  unsuitable 
in  any  fulness  for  small  villages  and  missionary  stations  in  England^ 
it  may  be  observed  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Rock's  view  that  its  in-* 
flnence  may  be  traced  in  many  of  our  small  Churches  which  have 
an  apse.     Such  Churches  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  West 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.     The 
Church  of  St.  Gervais,  at  Rouen,  where  William  the  Conqueror 
went  to  die,  is  a  bright  new  restoration,  in  Transition  Norman  style^ 
but  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  is  reached  a  crypt,  where  there 

'  Of.  Texier,  Byzantine  Architecture,  plate  33 ;  London,  Day  &  Son,  1864. 

^  Cf .  Student's  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Philip  Smith,  p.  426,  note  4t,  and 
engraving,  p.  427. 

'Cf.  Herodotus,  ii.,  95.     Trommius,  Concord,  iu  Sept.,  art.  Hanfomitov  et 
KuMMioir.    Also  Liddell  and  Soott,  Lex.  Ki^^pioi^ ;  KjuvwriuHf^ 
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18  a  very  small  Charch^  admitted  to  be  as  old  as  the  third  centary. 
It  18  said  to  be  the  oldest  Church  in  France^  and  a  traditioQ  of  the 
Greek  rite.  It  has  a  semi-circular  apse^  and  the  remains  of  a  hook 
are  shown  at  each  side  of  the  apse^  about  10ft.  high,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  for  a  curtain  which  could  be  drawn  or  ondrawn 
or  lowered  as  required.  The  winch  and  pulley  for  such  a  curtain, 
in  tlie  Ptesbyteiy  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  remain  to  this  day. 

By  comparing  these  two  Churches  of  St.  Theodore,  at  Athens, 
and  San  Clemente,  at  Rotne,  with  the  ordinary  type  of  the  simplest 
and  smaUest  village  Churches  of  England,  in  early  times,  we  shall 
see  how  this  latter  type  was  developed  by  blending  the  arefaitectore 
of  Oreek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  how  natural  it  was  that  some  of 
our  Anglosaxon  clergy,  who  were  conversant  with  the  East,  and 
were  accomplished  Oreek  scholars  as  well  as  Church  builders^  should 
make  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  before  the  introduction  of  high  and 
wide  chanoel  arches,  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  Greek  Kotic^a,  so 
tax  as  was  consistent  with  the  Latin  rite. 

In  St.  Theodore  the  choir  is  screened  off  firom  the  bema  or  aanctu- 
aiy  and  blended  with  the  naos  or  nave. 

In  San  Clemente  the  choir  is  fenced  off  from  the  nave  and  blended 
with  the  sanctuary. 

In  course  of  time  it  was  found  conveni^it  in  the  West  to  improve 

fbrther  upon  the  plan  of  San  Clemente  by  a  further  blending  of  the 

two  types,  and,  instead  of  screening  off  a  part  of  the  nave  for  a 

ehorus  cantorum,  to  make  room  for  the  choir  on  the  other  side  of 

the  Ecj^/rcXa,  by  forming  what  we  call  a  chancel.     For  this  ar* 

rangement  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  screen  more  open  tiian  in 

Greek  Churches.     In  present  English,  choir  and  chancel  axe  used 

as  almost  synonymous.    The  usual  distinction  in  the  last  generation 

was  to  use  choir  when  speaking  of  a  Cathedral  with  regular  choristers 

and  trained  singers,  and  chancel  when  speaking  of  a  smaller  Church 

where  the  singing  was  of  a  different  character,  often  in  a  west 

gallery;  but  it  will  be  clear,  upon  reflection,  that  a  chancel,  except 

those  that  are  very  small,  contains  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  sanctuary 

•^-on  which  stands  the  holy  table,  usually  fenced  off  by  altar  rails, 

and  west  of  these  the  space  properly  called  a  choir,  for  dergy  and 
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official  singeiB.  Some  chancels  are  so  very  small,  as  at  Stockton^ 
that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  choir  space  at  all.  Cer* 
tainly  no  singers,  however  well  trained,  could  sing  to  good  effect 
through  a  massive  wall,  with  a  mere  doorway  and  two  small  per- 
forations. In  such  small  villages  it  seems  highly  probable  that  our 
forefathers  were  recurring  to  the  Greek  type,  like  St.  Theodore,  as 
more  suitable  for  a  sparse  population  in  those  times  than  the  San 
Clemente  and  Basilican  type,  which,  doubtless,  for  grand  Churches, 
has  had  great  influence  throughout  the  world,  and  in  some  degree 
for  small  ones. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  these  small  chancels  the  intention  was 
to  provide  room  merely  for  the  altar,  credence,  vestry,  the  officiating 
priests  with  his  assistants,  and  perhaps  for  the  communion  of  the 
bithful.  The  singers,  if  any,  would  be  placed  outside  the  screen, 
north  and  south,  so  as  to  give  antiphonal  effect,  as  in  the  Greek 
Church ;  not,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Neale,  under  the  centre  of  the 
dome. 

The  blending  of  the  Latin  rit«  with  Greek  Churches  was  abun- 
dantly exemplified  in  Italy  itself  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England.  Very  notably  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  which  was  built 
from  designs  of  the  best  architects  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  976^ 
u>d  took  about  one  hundred  years  for  its  completion.  The  present 
Bcreen,  which  divides  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Mark's  from  the  body  of 
the  Church,  was  constructed  in  1394  by  two  brothers,  who  were 
natives  of  Venice.  An  excellent  view  is  given  by  Gaily  Knight. 
It  is  very  instructive  as  showing  how  the  ILarfKeKa  of  the  Greek 
Church  was  ipodified  to  suit  the  Latin  rite.  It  consists  of  twelve 
pillars,  each  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  an  apostle,  with  curtains 
that  can  be  drawn  or  undrawn  between  the  pillars.  On  the  north 
side  is  a  pulpit,  pleasingly  combined  with  the  screen,  and  on  the 
south  side  an  ambon  or  reading  desk.  It  is  curious  that "  Kanzel " 
in  German  means  a  pulpit,  and  a  rood-loft  was  called  in  French 
"jobe/'  from  the  '^  jube  domne  benedicere,''  or  solemn  asking  for 
blessing  at  the  reading  of  the  holy  gospel  therefrom. 

la  the  Pontifical  celebration  of  the  liturgy  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Corfu,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  of  St. 
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Sophia,  Bayswater,  London,  5th  Febroaiy,  1882,  the  evangeh'st^  or 
gospeller,  after  receiving  benediction,  as  in  the  Latin  Church,  ascen- 
ded the  lofty  pulpit  and  read  therefrom  most  beautifully  and  dis- 
tinctly in  Greek  the  holy  Gospel  for  the  Sunday,  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  of  Stockton  Church  one  poor  corbel 
remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  doorway,  in  the  place  of  an  impost 
It  is  clear  that  there  was  another  corbel  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
doorway,  bnt  it  was  cut  away  in  a  former  generation,  for  the  fixinf 
of  a  pulpit.  A  third  corbel  is  remembered  on  the  north  side  of  tbe 
north  hagioscope,  but  it  was  inadvertently  removed  during  tbe 
recent  restoration.  Of  course  there  was  a  fourth  corbel  on  the 
south  side  of  the  south  hagioscope. 

The  term  rood  screen  is  misleading,  because  it  seems  to  imply 
that  a  chancel  screen  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  rood. 

The  Greek  screen  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  cross,  on  which  are 
painted  or  incised,  but  not  sculptured  in  relief,  the  figures.  Our  Lord 
on  the  cross,  the  Blessed  Virgin  standing  on  one  side  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  on  the  other.  In  the  West  these  figures  were 
sculptuied,  and  came  to  be  called  the  rood.  A  distinct  rood  beam 
was  sometimes  added,  to  carry  these  figures.  Rood  lofts  were  some* 
times  connected  with  chancel  screens,  but  were  not  introduced  till 
about  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  have  some  mediseval  chancel  screens  so  light  and  open  that 
ihey  only  veil  the  altar  and  east  window,  without  obscuring  themi 
as  the  rood  screen  at  Mere,  Wilts.  Many  beautiful  screens  of  the 
same  character  have  been  constructed  of  late  years  for  the  Cathedrals 
of  Ely,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  for  many  smaller  Churches. 

The  gates  of  the  Salisbury  screen  are  made  to  open  westward  mto 
the  nave,  as  do  those  at  Stockton,  which  are  shown  in  the  drawing 
annexed. 

No  one  in  the  Church  of  England  is  Ukely  to  re-produce  the 
Stockton  arrangement,  except,  perhaps,  for  missionary  purposes. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Rector,  Squire,  and  Churchwardens 
of  the  parish;  I  must  add,  also  to  the  architects,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Benjamin  Ferrey^  for  preserving, 
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in  spite  of  much  obloqay,  so  precious  an  historical  monnment^  or 
"  lamp  of  memory/'  to  use  a  Buskin  phrase.  I  am  also  told  that 
the  Marquis  of  Bath^  F.S.A.,  visited  the  Church  and  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  preserving  the  very  peculiar  features  of 
the  east  end  of  the  nave. 

In  the  case  of  a  small  Church  or  chancel  the  arrangement  is  not 
80  inconvenient  as  might  be  supposed  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  communion  service  at  Stockton  the  clergyman's 
voice  is  well  heard  throughout  the  building.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  un- 
sightly. Before  the  recent  restoration  the  large  space  of  wall  over  the 
doorway  and  hagioscopes  was  encrusted  with  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  monuments.  These  have  been  moved  to  more  suitable 
situations,  but  the  wall  in  the  meantime  is  left  blank.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  by  study  of  archseological  and 
artistic  lore,  some  subjects  will  be  chosen  to  decorate  this  space,  so 
that  this  historic  east  wall — without  detriment  to  its  archaic  features 
—may  become  an  iconostasis  as  well  as  Kar/KcXa.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  so  decorated  in  olden  time,  in  conformity  with 
both  Oreek  and  Latin  examples.^ 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  great  wisdom  of  the  Stockton  arrange- 
ment in  veiy  early  times,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  approximately 
when  it  was  devised.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  known  examples  which 
are  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  if  so  old,  but  the  arrangement 
was  probably  devised  long  before.' 

The  most  Oreek  period  in  England  before  the  conquest  dates  from 
A.D.  668,  when  Theodore  of  Tarsus  became  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
boiy.  He  was  very  energetic  in  his  duties  and  occupied  the  see 
twenty-two  years.  He  deceased  A.D.  690.  His  primacy  naturally 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  Church.'  At  this  time  there  was  no  actual  schism  be- 
tween East  and  West. 


'  Of.  Tezier,  Byzantine  Architecture,  and  the  sculptured  angels  at  Bradford- 
on-Avon. 

*  Cf .  Church  of  Beculvers,  Arch.  Cant.,  vol.  xii. 

'  Cf .  Dr.  Hooky  LiveB  of  Archbishops,  vol.  i.,  pp.  145, 164 
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In  A.D.  705  Aldhelm  became  Bishop  of  Sherbom,  and  remained 
in  that  see  till  his  decease  in  709.  Although  the  manor  of  Siockton 
belonged  to  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester^  and  the  Bishop  of  that 
see  was  patron  of  the  rectory,  the  Church  and  parish  were  in  the 
bishopric  or  diocese  of  Sherbom,  as  now  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Aldhelm  had  studied  much  at  Canterbury,  under  Adrian, 
a  follower  of  Archbishop  Theodore.     He  had  travelled  much  in  the 
East,  and  was  an  accomplished  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew  scholar. 
During  the  four  years  of  his  episcopate,  although  about  seventy  years 
old,  he  was  very  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  travelfing 
about  his  diocese  mostly  on  foot.     He  built  a  Church  at  Bradfori- 
on- Avon,  Wilts,  and  another  at  Frome  Selwood ;  the  latter  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  same  dedication  as  Stockton,  which 
was  most  appropriate  for  these  places,  which  were,  at  that  time,  in 
i^ard  to  Christianity,  out-posts  in  the  wilderness.     It  is  expresdy 
recorded  that  he  came  and  preached  at  Bishopstrow,  about  seveo 
miles  from  Stockton,  and  the  Church  built  there,  after  lus  visit,  is 
dedicated  to  him.     He  laboured  much  for  the  union  of  Christendom 
in  his  day,  and  was  very  successful  in  reconciling  Britons  and  Saxons. 
He  was  then,  in  all  respects,  the  man  to  introduce  such  a  Greekiah 
arrangement  as  that  at  Stockton,  and  through  his  influence,  it  m^ 
reasonably  be  supposed,  to  have  spread  into  the  parent  and  verj 
friendly  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  elsewhere.     But  there  were  other 
students  of  Greek  among  the  Anglosaxon  clergy  who  might  hare 
devised  this  arrangement,  or,  being  so  very  suitable  for  missionary 
stations,  it  may  have  been  expressly  authorised  from  Rome,  as  was 
the  appointment  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    There  is  a  prevailing  learned  error  that  little  or  no  Greek 
was  known  in  this  country  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  1454;   this  is  at  variance  with  facts.     Greek  was  alwaya 
known  at  Rome,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Greek — ^both 
sacred  and  secular — was  studied  during  the  Anglosaxon  period  both 
in  England  and  France,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  pronounced  as 
the  Greeks  of  to-day  pronounce  it. 

Dr.  Hicks  gives  extracts  from  a  Frank  MS.  of  this  period,  pre- 
served at  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge^  which  has  the  Loid^s 
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Prayer^  Gloria  in  Excelsis^  and  Nicene  Creed,  all  in  Ghreek^  bat 
transUterated  into  the  Frank  character  of  that  date. 

He  also  gives,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford^ 
extracts  from  the  Septoagint  of  passages  from  Oenesis  and  Isaiah 
in  Greek,  but  transliterated  into  the  Anglosaxon  character.  By 
reference  to  Wanley's  catalogue  we  find  that  there  is  a  mine  of  such 
docoments  yet  unexplored.  Mr.  Cockayne,  in  his  Saxon  Leechdoms, 
edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  shows  that  the  Anglosaxons  were 
acquainted  with  Greek  medical  treatises. 

So  much  for  the  learned  error. 

There  is  also  a  popular  error  very  prevalent,  which  interferes  with 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Stockton  arrangement 
for  missionary  stations  in  early  times.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that 
a  great  part  of  the  worship  of  early  times  consisted  in  gazing  at 
the  officiating  priest  and  his  assistants  while  performing  the  liturgy, 
and  that  all,  whether  faithful,  catechumens,  penitents,  or  unbelievers, 
were  invited  to  gaze.  This  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
practice,  both  of  East  and  West,  in  early  ages.  That  spirit  is  set 
forth  with  much  leaniing  in  Tract  90  of  the  Oxford  Tracts, ''  On 
Reserve  in  Communicating  Religious  Knowledge.''  I  have,  in  this 
paper,  nothing  to  do  with  the  writer's  deductions,  applications,  or 
religious  reflexions,  but  with  the  question  of  an  intentional  reserve, 
except  to  the  initiated,  and  prepared,  which  is  the  key  to  many  of 
tiie  arrangements  of  early  Church  architecture,  in  the  East  and  West. 
This  is  recognised  in  the  Eastern  liturgy  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
catechumens,  and  the  ejaculation,  T^  &yia  roh  a/ylot^^  It  is 
pointedly  expressed  by  a  medisBval  poet : — 

"Infra  CanoeUnm  Laicos  oompelle  moraii, 
Ne  yidoant  vinom  com  sacro  Fane  sacrari." 

JPoeta  MS,  aevi  infimi:  apud  Du  Cange^ 
Gloss.  JLat,  art  Cancellus, 

Those  who  are  interested  by  parallels  will  find  them  in  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  in  the  Eleusinian  and  other  heathen  mysteries  diffusely 
treated  by  Bishop  Warburton.' 

^  *Evxo\6yiov,  pp.  65,  69 ;  Yenioe,  1862. 
^Divine  LegatiozL 
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In  the  Greek  Chareh  a  most  elaborate  ritual  of  the  preparation, 
&c.^  is  performed  out  of  aight  of  the  assembly  of  worshippers^  manj 
.prayers  are  said  by  the  priest  behind  the  screen,  some  of  them  in- 
deed ixifHovm^  aloud,  but  many  fivtrnxA^  in  silence,  without  the 
utterance  of  a  sound,  and  the  Latin  Church  has  also  secreta. 

Why  then  are  the  doors  ever  opened,  and  the  curtains  undiawn, 
and  why  were  the  hagioscopes  made  ? 

The  answer  is,  for  the  faithful,  but  not  necessarily  for  all  at  one 
time.  Gazing  was  not  a  matter  of  religious,  still  less  of  legil 
obligation.  Those  of  the  faithful  were  invited  to  look  who  wen 
inclined  U)  do  so  and  felt  the  looking  to  be  a  help  to  their  devotion. 

This  is  well  expressed  in  Elfric's  canons,  which — speaking  of  the 
fraction  and  elevation  of  the  host — say,  "Loca  hwa  wille,''  ''loot 
who  foill"^  The  easternmost  arch,  on  each  side  of  the  nave  of 
Stockton  Church,  filled  up  with  masonry  to  the  height  of  2ft.  lOin. 
above  the  floor,  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  backing  to  the 
misereres  or  singers'  stalls,  placed  immediately  westward  of  the 
KarfxeXa,  north  and  south,  for  antiphonal  singing,  as  in  Oreek 
Churches,  at  this  day.  Possibly  each  of  these  arches  may  have 
been  occupied  and  ornamented  by  a  recumbent  effigy,  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  respecting  the  altar  through  the  adjacent  hagioscope,  a 
usage  exemplified  by  an  effigy  still  remaining  in  the  south  aisle. 

In  the  early  services  I  find  some  resemblances  to  the  Ghreek  ser- 
vices, particularly  in  the  Anglosaxon  ceremonial  for  the  Dedication 
of  Churches  published  in  the  Archaeologia,'  but  probably  they  are 
not  more  Greek  than  the  services  of  the  Latin  Church  elsewhere  at 
that  date. 

Any  indications  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  rite  in  the  Anglosaxon 
Church  I  have  not  found.  In  very  early  times,  the  See  of  Borne, 
after  the  example  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  was  very  tolerant  of 
smaU  variations  of  ritual.  I  note  two  subordinate  variations  of  the 
Anglosaxon  Church,   in  an  eastward  direction,  fix>m  the  general 


1  See  Elfric's  Canons,  A.D.  967,  c.  37,  in  Johnson's  EodesiastiGa]  Laws,  Canons, 

Sec,,  Editor's  corrections  and  quotations  in  note  *,  voL  L,  p.  404 ;  Oxford,  J.  H. 

Ptaker,186a 
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practice  of  the  Western  Church  of  the  present  day : — ^I.  a  fuller  and 
more  frequent  use  of  incense ;  ii.  the  distribution  of  blessed-bread 
at  the  close  of  the  liturgy. 

In  the  parish  books  of  St.  Stephen's^  Coleman  Street^  exhibited  by 
Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  London,  in]  1879,  one  item  of 
some  accounts,  A.D.  1382,  was,  "  Salt^and  cutting  the  Holy  Loaf/^ 
This  was  certainly  not  bread  for  the  sacrament — which  was  always 
in  this  country,  before  the  Reformation,  of  wafer  form,  and  needed 
no  cutting — ^but  Blessed  Bread,  a  tradition  of  the  avrdoDqov,  still 
distributed  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  identical  with  the  Pain  Beni 
distributed  at  the  end  of  mass  in  the  Churches  of  France.^ 

There  is  one  other  early  feature.  It  is  a  beautiful  but  sadly- 
mutilated  effigy,  in  the  south  aisle,  of  a  lady,  supposed  to  be  a 
benefactress.  It  reminds  me  in  its  costume  and  elegance  of  the 
effigy  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  King  Edward  I.,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
bat  possibly  it  may  be  much  later.  The  peculiarity  is  that  the  lady 
is  represented  recumbent  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  apparently  respecting  the  altar  in  the  same  south  aisle. 
Tradition  says  that  it  formerly  occupied  a  position  about  the  middle 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  same  aisle,  under  a  recess  which  was  des- 
troyed to  make  way  for  a  glaring  monument,  and  that  being  found 
oat  of  place  in  the  restoration  of  1840,  a  new  recess  was  made  for 
it  where  it  now  lies. 

I  trust  I  have  now  fairly  illustrated  these  points,  which  appear  to 
me  as  facts  :— 

1.  That  the  chancel  and  nave  arrangement  of  our  Churches  has 
arisen  from  an  amalgamation  of  Eastern  and  Western  types. 

2.  That  our  English  word  chancel  is  derived  from  Kar/KeXa,  the 
original  name  of  the  Greek  screen,  through  Latin. 

3.  That  some  of  our  smallest  chancels  were  not  intended  to  ac- 
commodate a  choir,  much  less  an  organ. 

^  Cf.  Iawb  of  K.  Ethelred,  as  qaoted  below,  p.  132,  in  a  paper  on  the  Ghnroh 
of  St  Peter,  Manningford. 
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4.  That  chancel  screens  are  in  accordance  with  both  Eastern  and 
Western  nsage,  and  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  roodsj  rood 
beamSj  or  rood  lofts. 

6.  That  the  influence  of  Oreek  ritual^  theology,  langnagei  and 
Chnrch  arrangement  was  considerable  in  this  country  in  the  Anglo- 
aaxon  period. 

6.  That  the  Stockton  arrangement,  though  not  likely  to  find 
favour  in  this  country,  since  the  introduction  of  chancel  arches  and 
light  open  screens,  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  consideration  for 
missionary  stations,  for  the  seclusion  and  security  of  chancels. 

7.  The  importance  of  having  any  restoration  or  demolition  watched, 
if  possible,  by  some  experienced  antiquary. 

[N.B. — ^Part  of  the  foregoing  paper  was  read  by  the  author  before  an  ordiour 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  16th  Januaiy,  1880,  and  an 
abstract  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  N.S.,  vol.  viii.,  No.  iii.,  p.  290.  About 
the  same  time,  in  restoring  and  re- fixing  an  interesting  Perpendicular  rood  screen 
in  Poltimore  Church,  near  Exeter,  it  was  discovered  that  the  oentral  part  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  nave  had  been  cut  away,  apparently  in  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
floor  to  roof,  leaving  an  opening  about  7ft.  wide,  and  a  hagioscope  was  found  on 
each  side,  filled  up  with  masonry,  and  plastered  over.] 


Wxt\  Pnstrattons  fxm  Bt\tt  €8rlg  ^^tles^ 


By  the  Bev.  J.  Babok,  D.D.,  F.SJl., 
Beetor  of  Upton  Sondamore^  VfUU, 


|HE  parish  is  called  Mannbgford  St.  Peter  in  the  Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas^  A.D.  1291^  and  received  ite  later  samame 
from  the  family  of  Braose^  or  Brewes^  who  were  lords  of  the  ouuior 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 
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The  early  features  of  this  little  Romanesque  Church  may  be  con* 
Teniently  ranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  ground-plan. 

2.  The  herring-bone  arrangement  of  the  flints  of  the  external 

masonry^  with  very  coarse  joints. 
8.  The  great  height  of  the  wall  and  doors  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  building. 

4.  The  smallness  of  the  original  round-headed  windows^  and 

the  height  at  which  they  are  placed  above  the  floor-level* 
Of  these  three  remain  fairly  perf  ect^  with  indications  of  a 
fourth  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 

5.  The  absence  of  ornament. 

6.  The  space  at  the  east  end  devoid  of  windows,  but  lighted  by 

a  window  on  each  side,  apparently  arranged  for  a  painting 
of  the  Majesty,  or  some  other  devotional  subject. 

7.  Three  consecration  crosses  at  the  east  end. 

8.  Some  slight  remains  of  a  painting  over  the  north  door,  ap* 

parently  similar  in  style  to  some  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Utrecht  Psalter. 

1.  The  ground-plan.  The  walls  are  about  Sft.  6in.  thick,  without 
buttresses  or  aisles.  The  Church  has  three  well-defined  portions, 
which  may  be  conveniently  designated  by  the  Greek  names,  bema, 
choros,  and  naos ;  or  we  may  apply  English  names  which  are  more 
fiuniliar,  but  less  definite,  e,ff.,  sanctuary,  presbytery  or  choir,4nd  nave. 

Popularly  the  Church  would  be  described  as  consisting  of  apse, . 
chancel,  and  nave ;  or  simply  of  chancel  and  nave,  the  apse  being  , 
looked  upon  as  an  exceptional  termination.  And  there  is  great 
^Dger  that  when  an  apsidal  Church  is  being  pulled  about  and 
altered  in  the  process  of  what  is  called  restoration  it  may  have  its 
three-fold  partition  more  or  less  obliterated,  and  be  conformed  to 
the  modem  notion  of  chancel  and  nave. 

The  inexactness  of  the  above  English  descriptions  will  appear  if  we 
consider  how  vague  and  still  fluctuating  are  some  of  the  terms  used. 

Choir  is  often  used  as  a  sort  of  sjmonym  for  chancel,  though  it 
properly  means  a  place  for  clergy  and  singers. 

VOL.  XX.— NO.  UX.  K 
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Presbytery  is  an  expressive  word,  but  not  much  used  except  in 
our  English  Cathedrals  to  denote  the  space  between  the  sanctoaiy, 
or  altar-place,  and  the  choir  proper.^ 

Chancel,  as  I  have  shewn  in  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  before  the  Society  o{  Antiquaries,  15th  January,  1880,' 
though  popularly  used  to  denote  the  part  of  a  Church  eastward  of 
the  nave,  is  a  Greek  word  which  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
screen,  called  in  later  times  iconostasis,  which  has  always  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  three  steps  on  the  western  side  of  the  bema.  There- 
fore historically,  the  apse  might  be  reasonably  called  the  chancel  or 
place  screened  off  for  liturgical  rites.  In  this  paper  desiriog  to 
speak  with  exactness,  without  being  pedantically  archaic,  1  will 
either  use  the  Greek  names,  bema,  chores  and  naos;  or  the  Eoglish 
words  apse,  chancel  and  nave.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  this  Church  which  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  ground- 
plan  is  that  there  is  no  east  window.  Of  course  there  is  an  ontciy 
among  some  Church  restorers  that  "  a  good  east  window  of  suitable 
character  ^*  ought  to  be  inserted.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  such  an  alteration  being  here  made.  To  my  mind 
the  absence  of  an  east  window  is  a  very  persuasive  argument  for  the 
early  date  of  this  Church. 

About  the  year  1845  I  was  permitted,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  now  a  much-valued  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, to  examine  archseologically  the  little  apsidal  Church  of 
Swyncumbe  in  Oxfordshire.  The  apse  in  that  case  had  no  east 
window  apparent.  We  set  to  work  to  shell  off  carefully  with  thin 
old  table  knives  the  whitewash,  and  we  made  the  curious  discoyeiy 
of  a  large  archaic  painting  of  a  figure  of  Our  Lord  between  two 
angels,  with  a  liberal  supply  on  their  wings  of  eyes  like  those  on  a 

^  The  name  presbytery,  like  basilica,  to  be  mentioned  below,  thoogh  of  Greek 
ddrivation,  did  not  prevail  in  the  East,  but  in  the  West.  The  nsnal  name  for 
the  seats  for  Bishop  and  clergy  round  the  inside  of  the  apse  of  an  Eastern  Church 
is  Synthronon.  Dr.  J.  M.  Keale  makes  the  word  masculine,  apparently  through 
inadvertence,  or  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  uncompounded  word.  Cf. 
Bolgari,  Catechesis  Hiera,  p.  66 ;  Corfu,  1852.  Bompotes,  latuxg.  p.  43 ;  Athene 
1869.    Also  Ducange,  Greek  Glossary. 

^  An  abstract  is  published  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  viii.,  No.  iii..  Second  Series* 
pp.  233—7.    Cf  above,  p.  111. 
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peacock's  tail.i  This  paintin*^  had  heen  cut  into  and  partly  des- 
tawyed  by  the  insertion  of  three  little  round-headed  windows,  after- 
wards plastered  over.  We  therefore  came  to  the  condnsion  that  at 
Swyncambe  the  apse  and  the  archaic  painting  were  much  older  than 
the  Conquest  and  the  so-called  Norman  Period.  Westward  of  the 
apse  at  Swyncumbe  was  a  chancel  with  thirteenth-century  details. 
A  reference  to  the  little  apsidal  Church  of  Fritton,  Suffolk,  seems  to 
shew  that  an  east  window  was  thought  necessary  in  the  so-called 
Norman  Period.  In  that  case  there  was  one  very  small  round*- 
headed  east  window,  with  chevron  moulding ;  and  restorers,  in  the 
present  century,  have  added  a  similar  window  on  each  side  of  it,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  a  photograph  of  the  present  interior  of 
the  Church  with  the  ground-plan,  perspective  view,  and  interior,  in 
Suckling's  History  of  Suffolk.*  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  original  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Aldhelm,  at  Bishopstrow,  Wilts* 
a  place  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  visited  as  a  missionary  bishop^ 
was  apsidal,  and — like  Manningford  Bruce — had  no  east  window ; 
bat  the  eastern  part  of  the  apse  was  an  unbroken  space  of  wall  with 
a  window  on  each  side.  This  space,  doubtless  occupied  by  a  de- 
votional picture  in  early  times,  was  utilized  by  the  rector  and  parishi- 
oaers  in  the  last  century  as  an  advantageous  position  in  respect  of 
light  and  acoustic  effect  for  the  pulpit.  A  ground-plan  of  the 
original  Church  of  S.  Aldhelm,  Bishopstrow,  is  given  by  Sir  B.  C. 
Hoare,'  showing  the  position  of  the  pulpit  as  it  existed  in  his  day, 
and  the  two  windows  of  the  the  apse  placed  N.E.  and  S.E.,  instead 
of  due  N.  and  S,  as  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Manningford  Bruce, 
where  the  easternmost  part  of  the  apse  was  seized  upon  as  a  com- 
manding position,  not  for  a  pulpit,  but  for  a  monument  to  Mary 
Lane,  wiEe  of  Edward  Nicholas,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Manningford 


'  In  the  Anglosazon  MS.  of  Cafodmon,  tenth  oentuiy,  the  seraphs  attendant  on 
Deity  are  represented  with  eyes  on  their  wings.  See  Arohsologia,  vol.  xzir.^ 
p-  340,  pktes  Hi.,  liv.,  Ixxxix.  For  a  fignre  of  Our  Lord  between  two  angels, 
see  Utrecht  Psalter,  ps.  six.,  (xviii.  Ynlgate). 

'  HiBtory  of  Suffolk,  by  Rev.  A.  Suckling,  L.L.B.,  toL  i.,  p.p.  357 — 8 ;  London^ 
1846. 

*  History  of  Modem  Wilts,  Hundred  of  Warminster,  p.  74. 
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Brace,  and  sister  of  Jane  Lane^  who  assisted  in  the  escape  of  King 
Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  This  monument  is  now 
removed  and  placed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

The  original  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Aldhelm,  Bishopstrow^ 
was  demolished  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  a  square-ended 
chancel  substituted.      In  the  course  of  a  re-construction  of  the 
Church,  about  six  years  ago,  the  foundations  of  the  apsidal  chancel 
were  discovered,  but  the  designs  for  a  square-ended  chancel  were 
adhered  to.    As  a  ground-work  on  which  to  rest  the  illustration  of 
early  Romanesque  apsidal  Churches,  I  must  beg  to  quote  some  re- 
markable words  of  Dean  Milman  in  his  Latin  Christianity  : — ^*^ot 
some  considerable  (it  cannot  but  be  an  indefinable)  part  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  most  if  not  all  the  Churches 
of  the  West,  were,  if  we  may  so  speak,  Greek  religious  colonies ; 
.tjieir  language  was  Greek,  their  organisation  Greek,  their  writers 
Greek,  their  Scriptures  Greek,  and  many  vestiges  and  traditions 
show  that  their  ritual,  their  liturgy,  was  Greek."  ^     In  the  great 
work  of  Gaily  Knight,  on  the  early  Churches  of  Italy,  depicting 
grand  dromical  Churches,  with  a  rowof  pillars  on  each  side,  and  an  apse 
at  one  or  both  ends,  the  resemblance  of  these  to  Basilicas  or  Halls  of 
Justice  may  seem  complete.    But  we  have  now  pushed  our  researches 
further  and  deeper  than  Gaily  Knight.     We  have  since  his  day 
brought  more  fully  into  view  Byzantine  and  Eastern  Church  archi- 
tecture, and  have  dug  down  beneath  his  "  primitive  Church,''  San 
Clemente,  at  Rome,  till  we  have  discovered  a  more  primitive  Church, 
which  is  fully  described  by  Father  Mullooly  in  his  work  on  the 
recent  discoveries  by  excavation  under  San  Clemente. ' 

The  study  of  the  g^und-plans  of  primitive  Churches  is  veiy 
instructive  for  the  illustration  of  early  Romanesque  Churches  in 
England  as  shewing  that  there  was  a  traditional  type  of  Chnrchi 
ai^tecedent  to  the  ambries  and  piscinas  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
coeval  with  Basilicas  or  Halls  of  Justice,  rather  than  derived  from 

^  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  b.  i.,  oh.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  27»  quoted  in  Scadamore's 
Kptitia  Euoharistica,  eh.  ▼!.,  part  ii.,  p.  207,  note  5  ;  RiTington,  London,  1872. 

*  See  ground-plan  of  Subterranean  Basilica,  in  8.  Clement  P.  &  M.,  and  hk 
Basilica  in  Borne,  by  Joseph  Mollooly,  O.P.,£aoixig  page  167 ;  Borne,  Barbeny  1873. 
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them.  In  Bingham's  Antiquities  is  the  "  Plan  of  an  Ancient  Church 
as  described  by  Eusebius  and  other  writers/'  Here  we  have  not  a 
triple  apse^  as  in  later  times  for  grand  Churches  both  in  the  east  and 
west,  but  a  single  apse^  with  mere  recesses  on  the  north  and  south, 
as  at  Manningford  Bruce,  for  prothesis  and  diaconicon,  with 
Kdy/ceXa  or  Kir/KXlSe^  subtending  the  bema  or  apse.^ 

It  is  clear  from  the  comparative  ground-plan  given  by  Father 
Mullooly,  and  from  plans  and  explanations  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  John  Henry  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  that  although  the 
modem  Church  of  San  Clemente  has  a  triple  apse,  the  really  primi- 
tive Church  had  a  single  apse. 

The  triplication  of  the  apse,  which  began  early  in  the  east  as  well 
as  in  the  west,  prevailed  more  generally  afterwards,  in  large  Churches, 
and  is  indicated  in  historical  ground-plans  of  Canterbury,  York,* 
aod  other  English  Churches,  clearly  arose  from  a  desire  to  do  honour 
to  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon  in  subordination  to  the  holy  table, 
or  the  high  altar,  as  it  came  to  be  called  in  the  West.  For  con- 
venience I  use  north  to  indicate  the  gospel  side,  and  south  the  epistle 
side,  not  forgetting  the  variations  as  to  orientation. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  George,  at  Thessalonica,  which  is  known  to 
be  as  old  as  A.D.  500,  and  believed  to  be  much  older,  the  apse  is 
single  with  a  mere  recess  on  the  north  and  south  sides  for  prothesis 
and  diaconicon.^ 

But  to  come  much  nearer  home,  to  a  Church  even  older  than  that  of 
St.  Greorge,  of  Thessalonica,  and  smaller  than  that  of  St.  Peter, 
Manningford  Bruce.  In  the  crjrpt  under  the  restored  Church  of 
St.  Gervais,  in  Rouen,  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mellon,  believed  by 
French  antiquaries  to  be  about  A.D.  250,  and  allowed  by  Gaily 
Knight  on  a  personal  inspection  to  be  of  about  that  date.^    I  visited 


^  Compare  Bingham's  Antiquities,  Bk.  viii.,  ch.  iii.,  seo.  3  and  1,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
400  and  396 ;  London,  Straker,  1843. 

'  See  Professor  Willis  on  Canterbnry  Cathedral,  p.  39 ;  London,  Longmans, 
1845.  Also  Proceedings  of  Archseological  Institute,  York  volume,  plate  giving 
fire  historical  block  plans  of  York  Cathedral ;  Oxford,  J.  H.  Parker,  1848. 

*  Texier,  Byzantine  Architecture. 
«  Tour  in  Normandy,  Gaily  Knight,  pp.  32,  33 ;  London,  Mnmy,  1830. 
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this  Church  some  jears  ago,  and  mentioned  it  in  my  Paper,  on 
Stockton  Charch^  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  London,  15th 
January,  1880*  I  re-visited  it  on  the  22nd  of  September,  18S1, 
and  made  careful  measurements  and  observations  from  which  I  have 
had  drawn  out  a  plan  which  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  Man« 
ningford  Bruce,  and  other  small  apsidal  Churches  of  early  date. 
•Here  the  bema,  chores,  and  naos  are  well  defined.  The  bema  or 
apse  is  semi-circular,  the  diameter  being  lOfb.  At  present  the  floor 
of  the  bema  is  1ft.  higher  than  the  floor  of  chores  and  naos.  At 
the  height  of  10ft.  2in.  on  each  side  is  an  iron  crook,  said  to  hare 
been  used  for  the  suspension  of  a  curtain  in  those  early  times,  in  the 
place  of  Ki^K&'KoL  or  ifKov(f(rraat<;,  On  the  north  side  is  a  seat  for 
the  Bishop,  and  on  the  south  side  a  seat  for  his  assistants.  It  is 
possible  that  these  seats  were  continued  round  the  apse,  and  cat 
away  to  make  room  for  the  medisBval  stone  mensa  with  five  crosses, 
which  is  now  fixed  against  the  east  wall,  and  supported  on  modem 
legs  of  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIY.,  or  later.  Just  outside  the  apse, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  chores  or  chancel,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
chancel,  is  on  each  side  a  large  square  deep  recess,  clearly  corres- 
ponding to  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon  of  early  and  simple  Churches 
in  the  East. 

The  dimensions  of  the  square  recess  on  the  north  side  are,  width, 
Sft.  6in. ;  Jieight,  2fb.  1  lin. ;  depth,  2ft.  lOin. ;  and  of  that  on  the 
south  side  the  same.  The  dimensions  of  the  round  arched  recess  on 
the  north  side  of  Manningford  Bruce  chancel,for  prothesis  orcredence 
are,  curiously,  21in.  throughout,  for  width,  height  from  base  to 
apex,  and  depth*  It  almost  seems  as  if  there  were  some  intentional 
reference  to  the  multiples  S  and  7.  There  is  no  rebate  or  mark  of 
its  ever  having  had  a  door.  The  dimensions  are  the  same  of  the 
round  arched  recess  on  the  south  side  for  diaconicon,  skeuophylakion, 
or  locker,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sacred  vessels,  &c.,  and  this 
recess  has  a  rebate  of  2in.  width,  and  the  marks  of  a  bolt  for  folding 
doors. 

The  only  further  features  of  the  ground-plan  of  St  Mellon  to  be 
mentioned  are  the  architectural  definition  of  the  chores  or  chancel 
by  a  massive  .pier  on  each  side;  the  stone  seat  running  loond  the 
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Churchy  as  at  Salisbaiy  Cathedral  and  in  many  other  English 
Churches;  and  the  recesses  towards  the  west  end  for  the  tombs  o£ 
St  Mellon^  the  first  Bishop  of  Boueh^  and  of  St.  Avitus^  his  sac* 
cessor. 

The  small  apsidal  Norman  Church  of  Kilpeck,  in  Herefordshire, 
presents  an  interesting  variety  of  arrangements  for  prothesis  and 
diaconicon,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  plan.^ 

This  arrangement  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mellon,  Rouen,  St.  Peter, 
Manningford  Bruce,  and  Kilpeck,  is  not  strictly  Greek,  because  the 
recesses  are  outside  the  bema,  but  it  registers  an  early  variation  of 
the  Latin  Church  from  the  Greek  usage  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  West  till  some  way  on  in  the  third  century.'  If  we  could  be 
assured  that  a  screen  or  curtain  was  used  westward  of  the  recesses, 
80  as  to  include  in  the  sanctuary  what  now  appears  to  be  chores, 
these  Churches  would  be  in  close  conformity  with  Greek  usage.' 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  ground-plan,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  in  Manningford  Bruce 
Church  are  similar  in  massiveness  to  those  in  the  crypt  Church  of 
St  Mellon,  but  much  more  lofty,  the  height  from  the  nave  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  abacus  being  9ft.  7in.  The  chancel  at  Manningford 
is  defined  on  the  west  by  these  massive  piers  and  on  the  east  by 
ashlar  irregular  quoins,  internally  and  externally,  at  the  springing 
of  the  curve  of  the  apse.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  date  to  the 
Manningford  chancel  arch,  which  is  semi-circular,  the  diameter 
being  I2ft.,  and  formed  on  the  west  side  by  dressed  stones  like 
hricks,  with  gable-shaped  ends,  curiously  fitted  together.  On  the 
east  side  the  joints  are  laid  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2.  The  herring-bone  arrangement  of  the  flints  of  the  external 
masonry,  with  very  coarse  joints,  is  remarkable.     Taken  alone  it 

^  See  plan  and  description,  Gents*  Mctg,,  1833,  part  i.,  p.  393.  See  pbui  and 
perspective  view  in  Foebroke's  Encyclopsedia  of  Antiquities.  Compare  plan  of 
Peterchnich,  Herefordshire,  QenU*  Mag,^  1829,  part  ii.,  p.  496. 

'  See  Milznan's  Latin  Christianity,  Bk.  L,  ch.  i.,  quoted  above^  p.  126. 

'  Durandns,  Bishop  of  Mende,  in  Franoe,  A.D.  1286,  mentions  three  veils. 
"Notandum  est,  qu6d  triplex  genus  veil  suspenditur  in  ecclesi&,  videlicet,  quod 
sacra  operit,  quod  sacrarium  a  clero  dividit,  et  quod  derum  Sir  populo  seoemit, 
Durandi  Baiionale,  Lib.  L,  cap.  3,  p.  17  \  Lyons,  1672. 
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cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  proof  of  early  date.     It  seems  to  indicate 
a  tradition  of  oecasional  herring-boning  in  Roman  masonry,  bat  it 

r         -  m 

bi  found  to  linger  on  in  post-Conquestal  Norman.^  An  inspection 
of  the  masonry,  or  a  photograph  of  some  part  of  it  will  be  better 

•     •  •         • 

than  description.  It  was,  as  well  as  the  chancel  arch,  coyered  with 
plaster,  which  has  now  been  removed.  It  seems  possible  that  this 
herring-boning  was  done  for  constructional  convenience,  as  explained 
in  Parker's  Glossary,  and  not  for  ornament.  It  may,  perhaps,  bare 
been  the  intention  of  the  original  builders  that  it  should  be  covered 
with  plaster,  as  a  preservative  and  finish. 

8.  We  now  come  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  height  of  the  walls 
and  doors  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  building. 
.  The  bema  or  apse  is,  as  already  stated,  a  semi-circle,  the  diameter 
being  16ft.  l^in.  The  chores  or  chancel  is,  including  the  piers  of 
the  aroh,  ISfb.  from  west  to  east,  and  16ft.  2iin.  wide,  at  the  arch  or 
western  end.    The  nave  is  Sdft.  6in,  x  18ft.  6in. 

In  combination  with  these  dimensions  the  height  of  the  doors 
and  walls  is  remarkable.  The  height  of  the  south  doorway,  dow 
the  only  entrance  to  the  Church,  is  10ft.  2in.  from  the  floor  to  the 
eonstructional  arch,  and  the  width  is  4ft.  This  opening  is  reduced 
by  plate  arch  and  jambs  to  8ft.  7in  x  3(1.  5in.  The  height  of  the 
ixorth  door,  now,  is  10ft.  7in.,  and  the  width  4ft.  lin. 

Doubtless  curtains  were  intended  to  be  used  with  these  tall  doors, 
itf  now  in  some  places  in  England,  and  still  more  in  foreign  countries. 
fAt  Upton  Scudamore  Church,  Wilts,  there  is  a  curious  instance  of  a 
high  and  wide  north  doorway,  the  main  entrance,  with  chevron 
mouldings,  which  has  been  reduced,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
inserting  a  much  smaller  doorway,  with  mouldings  and  a  niche  over 
it  of  the  period. 

.  The  south  door  of  Manningford  Bruce  Church  looks  tall  and 
narrow  in  comparison  with  other  Church  doors,  and  is  singularly 
like  the  door  of  a  Church  figured  in  a  Saxon  Pontifical,  MS.  362, 
Public  Library,  Rouen,  and  engraved  for  Mr.  Gbge's  paper  on  the 

1  Compare  Parker's  Glossaiy,  article  «  Herxing-bone  Work." 
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Saxon  ceremonial  for  the  dedication  of  a  Churchy  in  Archsoologia, 
vol.  XXV.,  p.  251. 

The  height  of  the  walls  is  also  remarkable.  In  the  bema  or  apse 
the  height  from  floor  to  wall  plate  is  15ft.  5in.  In  the  chores  or 
chancel,  15fl.  9in.  In  the  nave,  18fk.  T^in.  Smallness  and  loftiness 
are  characteristics  of  many  E^kern  Churches  of  early  date,  and  also 
of  the  little  Saxon  Church  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts,  which  has 
external  ornament  resembling  some  Eastern  Churches. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  square  east  end  of  the  little  Saxon 
Church  at  Bradford  is  no  proof  of  a  later  date,  nor  is  the  apsidal  end 
of  Manningford  Bruce  in  itself  a  proof  of  earlier  date.  Both  types 
co-existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

Texier,  in  his  Byzantine  Church  Architecture,  points  out  that  the 
Christian  Church  formed  out  of  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus 
at  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  the  earliest 
known  example  of  a  square  east  end,  and  that  this  type  was  common 
at  a  very  early  date  in  Britain  and  France,  both  which  countries 
had  a  special  connection  with  Galatia,  but  not  in  Italy,  where  the 
Basilican  and  apsidal  type  generally  prevailed.  The  Churches  de-» 
picted  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter  have  square  east  ends. 

Texier's  words  are :  "  The  usual  custom  in  Greek  Churches  was 
to  make  the  apse  circular  on  plan.  Since  the  reign  of  Justinian 
this  rule  had  been  departed  from  but  little.  This  apse  was  generally 
lighted  by  three  windows,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity.^  Here, 
however,  the  chancel  has  a  square  instead  of  a  semi-circular  termi-* 
nation,  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  example  known  of  the  square 
east  end,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  cite  a  single  example  in  Italy, 
but  which  became  common  in  Normandy  and  England  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.^'  * 

Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  small  and  lofty 
Churches  of  Manningford  Bruce,  Bradford,  and  the  East,  were  able 
to  accommodate  as  many  worshippers  as  modem  Churches  of  twice 
their  size,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  very  early  Churches  were 


^  Codimus.    Description  of  Saint  Sophia, 
s  Toder,  Byzantine  Arohitectare,  p.  91 ;  London,  Day  ^  Son,  1864 
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not  encumbered  with  pues^  and  no  space  or  accommodation  was  re- 
quired for  sitting  or  kneeling  in  the  full  congregations  of  the  Lord's 
Day^  because  it  was  the  custom  in  England,  as  in  the  east,  to  stand 
during  the  liturgy  and  other  prayers. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  notes  it  as 
remarkable  that  the  Scotch  agree  with  the  East  in  standing  to  pray, 
and  in  abhorring  instruments  for  religious  worship.  This  coinci- 
dence is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  realise  that  the  whole  Western 
Church  was  Eastern  and  Greek  before  it  was  Latin.  Of  the  custom 
of  standing  to  pray  in  England  I  will  allege  a  proof  which  I  dis- 
covered for  myself.  In  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred,  A.D.  978—1016, 
is  the  following  passage.  I  will  give  my  own  translation  first,  and 
then  quote  the  Anglosaxon  words : — 

^'  27.  Or  with  what  thought  can  any  man  ever  think  in  his  mind 
that  he  inclines  head  to  priests,  and  desires  blessing,  and  stands 
during  their  masses  in  Church,  and  at  going  up  for  bread  kisses 
their  hand,  and  soon  afterwards  should  readily  injure  or  revile  them 
by  word  or  deed.'' 

'^  XXVII.  Oththon  hwilcan  gethance  maeg  aenig  man  aefine 
gethencan  on  his  mode,  thaet  he  to  sacerdan  heofod  ahylde,  aod 
bletsinge  gyrne,  and  heora  maessan  on  circan  gestande,  and  aet 
hlaf  gauge  heora  hand  cysse,  and  sona  thaer-aefter  hi  hraedlice  sith 
than  scyrde  oththe  scynde,  mid  worde  oththe  weorce.''  ^ 

This  passage  has  been  misunderstood,  both  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Thorpe  and  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Schmidt.  They  have  both  mistaken 
"  hlaf  gang,"  going  up  for  the  holy  loaf — antidoron,  eulogia,  in 
Greek,  pain  beni,  in  the  Gallican  Church,  for  ''  huselgang,''  going 
to  Holy  Communion. 

4.  The  fourth  point  is  the  smallness  of  the  original  round-headed 
windows,  and  the  height  at  which  they  are  placed  above  the  floor 
line. 

The  two  original  windows  in  the  apse  are  externally  4ft.  x  1ft.  9in., 

^  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  ed.  Thorpe,  8vo,  vol.  i.,  p.  334 ; 
Becord  Commissioners,  1840.  Compare  die  Gksetse  der  Angelsachsen,  Dr. 
Beinhold  Schmid,  p.  386,  Anhang,  iv.,  27  ;  Leipzig,  1868.    Cf .  N.B.,  p.  137. 
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and  the  sill  is  lift.  Sin.  above  the  floor  line.  Internally  they  are 
deeply  splayed^  and  the  base  of  the  splay  of  the  one  is  8ft.  above 
the  floor  line,  and  of  the  other  8fb.  6in.  The  original  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  externally  also  4ft.  x  1ft.  9in.^  and 
the  height  of  the  base  of  the  splay  above  the  floor  internally  is 
10ft.  Tin. 

I  remember  having  heard  Mr.  Street,  abont  twenty-five  years 
ago,  enunciate  in  conversation  the  maxim,  that  Church  windows 
ought  to  be  well  elevated,  in  order  that  the  worshippers  may 
look  heavenward  rather  than  be  distracted  by  terrestrial  objects. 
This  practice  has  material  as  well  as  devotional  advantages,  e.^,,  in 
diffasion  of  light,  moderation  of  temperature,  and  economy  of  sound, 
bat  the  elevation  of  the  original  Norman  windows  in  the  Manning- 
ford  Bruce  Church  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual  mediseval  or 
modem  practice.  These  windows,  in  size,  shape,  and  elevation, 
singularly  coincide  with  those  depicted  in  the  illustration  of  a 
Church  in  course  of  consecration  in  the  Saxon  Pontifical  referred 
to  above,  p.  180,  in  Archseologia,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  281. 

The  windows  were  probably  so  placed  partly  for  security,  and  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  draught.  It  is  evident  that  window  is  a  Danish 
word,  meaning  wind-eye :  the  Anglosaxon  equivalent  is  "  ehthirl/' 
eyehole.* 

5.  The  fifth  early  feature  is  the  absence  of  ornament.  In  many 
of  the  smallest  village  Churches  of  the  so-called  Norman  period  we 
find,  not  only  the  chevron  moulding,  but  a  profusion  of  ornament, 
as  in  Ifflcy  Church,  Oxfordshire.  The  term  Norman,  as  applied  to 
round-headed  windows  and  doors  is  misleading.  The  term  Saxon  is 
not  much  better,  because  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  features  which 
are  distinctively  Saxon,  unless  the  long  and  short  quoins  and  the 
baluster  pillars,  insisted  on  by  Bickman  and  Parker,  be  such.  I 
therefore  much  prefer,  at  least  for  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  round 
arch  style  the  term  Romanesque,  advocated  long  ago  by  Mr.  Freeman. 


*  Cf.  Windauga,  Cleasbj's  Icelandic  Diet.  Windue,  Gen.  xvi.,  6.  Danisli  Bible  i 
Ehthirl,  Gen.  xvi.,  6.    Anglo-Saxon  Tr.  ed.  Giein. 
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6.  The  sixth  pointy  the  space  at  the  east  end  devoid  of  window, 
has  been  already  treated  under  the  head  of  ground-plan. 

7.  The  three  consecration  crosses,  discovered  under  whitewash,  at 
the  east  end,  on  the  concave  wall  of  the  apse,  about  7ft.  5in.  above 
the  floor,  are  very  interesting.  At  Salisbury  Cathedral,  dedicated 
A.D.  L£25,  and  at  Edington  Church,  dedicated  A.D.  1361,  there 
are  remains  of  external  consecration  crosses  on  their  east  walk 
These  are  formed  by  a  cross  pattee  bounded  by  a  circle  and  bare 
formerly  been  inlaid  with  metal.^ 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centaries 
it  was  customary  to  make  internal  consecration  crosses  of  the  same 
form  as  those  remaining  on  the  outside  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  and 
other  Churches.  Mr.  Street  has  described  the  finding  of  a  painted 
cross  pattee  enclosed  within  a  circle  on  the  inside  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stowe,  near  Dartford.  It  was  red  on  a 
white  ground,  and  outlined  with  black.' 

The  internal  crosses  at  Manningford  Bruce  are  formed  by  strokes 
of  red  colour  about  5in  long,  and  of  a  uniform  breadth  of  fin., 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  These  primitive-looking  crosses 
are  inclosed,  with  a  proportionate  intervening  space,  by  a  quatrefoil 
bounded  by  a  double  circle. 

Quatrefoils,  and  circles,  sometimes  double,  were  used  artistically 
as  pictorial  decorations  in  the  tenth  century,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold  in  the  Archseologia,' 
and  Professor  Westwood's  Facsimiles.^ 

They  are  also  found  in  early  Byzantine  architecture.* 

^  Also  at  Uffington  Church,  Berks,  Pugin's  Glossary,  article  "  Conseciatioa 
Crosses."    Also  at  Potteme,  Wilts,  and  Shoreham,  Sussex. 

'  Some  account  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stowe,  near  Dartford,  by  George 
Edmund  Street,  F.S.A.,  Archseologia  Cantiana,  vol.  iii.,  p.  126;  London,  J.  £. 
Taylor,  1866. 

'  For  double  circles  with  cross,  see  Arcluieologia,  vol.  xxiv.,  plate  xxv.,  p.  102. 

^  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.,  plate  xv. ;  London,  Quaritch,  1868..  For  quatre- 
foils with  crosses,  'and  for  circles,  see  Paheographia  sacra,  Gospels  of  Canute, 
No.  23 ;  London,  Bohn,  1845. 

•  Texier,  plates  zzy.  and  Ixiii;  London,  Day  &  Son,  1864. 
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NotwithstaDding  these  early  examples  I  cannot  venture  to  assume 
that  the  remains  of  decorative  painting  within  the  apse  of  Manning- 
ford  Bruce  Church  are  so  early  as  the  tenth  century  or  the  shell  of 
the  Church.  It  seems  just  possible  that  the  primitive-looking  red 
crosses  may  be  coeval  with  the  consecration^  marking  the  spots 
touched  with  chrism  by  the  officiating  bishop,  and  that  the  de- 
corative quatrefoils,  circles^  &c.j  may  have  been  added  at  a  later  date. 

The  consecration  or  dedication  of  Churches  was  a  most  jelaborate 
and  prolonged  process,  even  at  a  very  early  date,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  branches  of  the  Church,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Enchologion 
and  the  Pontificals. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  services  are  not  identical,  but  there  are 
many  points  of  similarity  between  them.  Much  information  re- 
specting this  ceremony  is  given  in  Mr.  Gage's  paper  on  "The 
Anglo-Saxon  Ceremonial  and  Consecration  of  Churches  illustrated 
from  a  Pontifical  in  the  Public  Library  at  Rouen,''  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  volume  of  Archseologia. 

The  MS.  is  numbered  362,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  the  tenth 
century. 

In  the  Greek  service  it  is  directed  that  one  of  the  priests  or  arch- 
priests  shall  make  crosses  with  the  ointment  on  each  pillar  and  pier 
of  the  Church,!  and  in  Byzantine  architecture  we  find  a  cross 
sculptured  above  the  capital  or  abacus,  apparently  to  receive  this 
nnction  and  to  be  a  memorial  of  it.' 

In  the  Rouen  Pontifical  is  this  rubric :  "  Deinde  in  circuitu  ecclesue 
per  parieiea  a  dextro  et  a  sinistro  faciens  crucem  cumpoUice  de  ipso 
crUmaie,  dkens/*  &c.  From  the  context  it  appears  that  these  crosses, 
made  by  the  Bishop  with  his  thumb  dipped  in  chrism,  were  inside 
the  Church.  Prom  Durandus,  writing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  crosses  was  twelve.  We  may,  therefore, 
suppose  that  three  crosses  were  made  on  the  eastern  wall,  as  at 
Manningford  Bruce ;  three  on  the  north  wall ;  three  on  the  south 
wall;  and  three  on  the  west  wall. 

» Euchologion,  p.  821 ;  Venice,  1862.    Cf .  below,  N.R,  p.  137. 
'  Cf.  Texier,  three  plates  of  St.  Demetrius,  Thessalonicai  following  p,  128. 
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The  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  ArchsBologia^  already  referred  to 
contains  in  a  letter  from  Sidney  Smirke^  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  to  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  secretary,  as  an  appendage  to  Mr.  Gage's  dissertation,  an 
illostration  from  the  Church  -of  St.  John,  Syracuse,  giving  an 
engraving  of  the  interior  of  this  ancient  Church,  showing  conse- 
cration crosses  sculptured  on  the  walls.  In  a  note  to  this  letter 
Mr.  Smirke  says  : — 

"  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Gage  has  done  me  the  favonr  to  refer  me 
to  a  Pontifical  printed  at  Rome  in  1696,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Britisli 
Museam,  where  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  a  Church  is  set  forth  at  length : 
the  Bishop  is  enjoined  to  mark  with  his  thumb  dipped  in  the  chrism,  twelve 
crosses  on  the  walls  of  the  Church,  and  others  on  the  door,  altar,  etc.,  etc.  The 
prints  embellishing  this  Pontifical  show  the  Bishop  so  engaged,  mounted  on  a 
moveable  stage  six  steps  high,  the  rubric  requiring  that  the  said  crosses  shall  be 
ten  palms  (7ft.  6in.  English  measure)  above  the  floor."  * 

It  is  curious  that  this  is  the  height  of  the  consecration  crosses  at 
Manningford  Bruce  above  the  floor. 

From  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Gage,  and  the  text  of  the  rubric 
on  which  he  comments,  it  seems  clear  that  the  chancel  veil,  either 
instead  of  a  screen,  as  apparently  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mellon,  or 
with  a  screen,  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  was  used  ordinarily  in  the 
Anglosaxon  Church,  and  not  only  in  Lent.  '^  During  the  time  the 
Bishop  was  depositing  the  relics  in  the  altar,  the  veil,  out  of  reverence, 
was  drawn,  extemo  velo  inter  eos  et  populum.  The  veil  here  spoken 
of  was  the  curtain  that  anciently  hung  on  the  cancelli,  or  lattice  of 
the  choir,  and  was  drawn  during  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the 
service.^'  ^ 

8.  Over  the  north  door  are  some  tantalising  remains  of  an  archaic 
painting,  apparently  similar  in  style  to  some  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter. 
Besides  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  it  has  been  ruthlessly  pecked  and 
indented  in  some  former  generation  to  receive  a  coat  of  plaster. 


*  ArohsBologia,  vol.  zzv.,  p.  277, 

1  Ihid,  pp.  243,  272.  See  also  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  p.  46,  Surtees  Society. 
Compare  on  veils,  paper  by  Bev.  J.  Baron,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  on  some  early  features 
of  Stockton  Church,  Wilts,  Proceedings  of  Soc.  Antiq.,  Loud.,  Second  Series, 
voL  viii.,  No.  iii.,  p.  236.    Also  above,  p.  114^  and  p.  129,  note  K 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a  group  of  figures  on  the  left ;  a  nimbed 
figure  with  seraphs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  centre ;  and  a  large 
sitting  figure  on  the  right. 

I  have  thought  the  early  features  enumerated  sufficient  ground 
for  supposing  that  this  Church  was  built  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, but  I  have  met  with  no  proof  that  it  is  older  than  the  tenth 
century,  although  preserving  the  traditionary  tjrpe  of  very  primitive 
Churches.  In  Wiltshire  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  try  and  connect 
early  Church  work  with  the  personal  efibrt  or  influence  of  St. 
Aldhelm,  who  died  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  A.D.  709,  but  there  is  no 
mention  in  his  difiuse  biographies  of  any  visit  to  Manningford.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  building  of  this  Church 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ramsbury,  twelve 
miles  distant,  of  whom  three  became  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  viz., 
St.  Odo,  Sine,  and  Aelfric.  St.  Odo,  the  Dane,  in  particular,  was  a 
proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin,i  became  Bishop  of  Bamsbury  A.D. 
926,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  942,  over  which  see  he  pre- 
sided seventeen  years.'  He  is  recorded,  among  other  works,  to  have 
raised  the  walls  of  his  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,*  which  shows  that 
he  was  an  admirer  of  loftiness  in  Church  building. 

Attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Man- 
^ngford  Bruce,  by  the  restoration  now  in  progress.  The  architect 
is  J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

OsherQas  de  Vita  OdoniB  Arch.  Cant.,  Wharton  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  p.  79 ; 
Wdon,  1691. 

'Of.  Fasti  EccL,  Sarisb.  W.  H.  Jones,  M.A.  F.S.A.,  part  1.,  pp.  36,  76; 
Salisbury,  Biown,  1879. 

'  Canterbnrj  Cathedral,  Willis,  p.  3 ;  London,  Longman,  1846. 

[N.B. — ^At  the  close  of  the  Pontifical  celebration  which  followed  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  London,  6th  February,  1882, 
the  antidoron  was  distributed,  with  eulogia,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Corfu,  standing 
^^  front  of  the  throne,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  stafE  similar  to  the  cambntta  of 
&  Saxon  bishop,  and  each  recipient  kissed  the  right  hand  of  the  archbishop.  Cf . 
^^8  of  King  Ethelred,  quoted  above,  p.  132.  In  the  consecration  service  the 
chrism  crosses  were  made  at  a  great  height  by  means  of  a  long  rod.  See  Illus- 
t^ted  London  News,  11th  February,  1882.  Part  of  the  foregoing  paper  was 
^  hy  the  author  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London* 
^  December,  1881,  and  an  abstract  was  supplied  for  the  Piooeedings.] 
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;HIS  storn},  represented  in  an  autotype  plate  annexed,  was 
found  during  the  restoration  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Codford, 
Wits,  in  1864,  under  the  care  of  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  built 
in  as  old  material  on  the  north  and  nave  side  of  the  fifteenth  century 
chancel  arch,  about  2ft.  above  the  floor,  and  it  is  now  fixed  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  for  preservation. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — front  elevation — ^height,  4ft.  lin.; 
width  at  base,  1ft.  lin. ;  width  at  top,  6in.  Side  elevation  {i.e.  pro- 
jection from  the  face  of  the  wall  against  which  the  stone  is  now 
fixed) — at  base,  5fin.;  at  top,  S^in. 

The  subject  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  is  still 
open  to  investigation.  Probably,  if  its  date  could  be  approximately 
fixed,  it  might  by  a  comparison  of  contemporary  documents  be  found 
to  be  a  conventional  way  of  representing  some  religious  incident, 
f  .^.,  Noah  as  the  builder  of  the  ark,  and  as  a  husbandman,  or  the 
return  of  one  of  the  spies  from  the  promised  land.  In  the  front 
elevation  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  in  his  right  hand^  over 
his  head,  a  branch  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit  tree,  and  looking  up  at 
it  in  a  very  awkward  manner ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  mallet, 
or  it  may  be  a  wallet.  His  short  smock  and  his  slipper-shaped  shoes 
agree  with  Anglosaxon  costume.  The  bamboo-formed  moulding  or 
leaning  pillars  with  which  the  figure  is  enclosed  appear  also  to  belong 
to  the  same  period,  i.e.,  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  say  about 
A.D.  1000.  Compare  Strutt's  Horda,  vol.  i.,  pp.  37, 107,  and  plate 
viii.,  fig.  1;   London,  1774;  Westwood's  Palaeographia  Sacra,  p. 


*  The  Committee  desires  to  express  its  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  Baitm  for  his  kind  presentatioa  of 
the  two  plates  of  remarkable  senlptured  stones  at  Codford  and  Warmingtar.  Thay  are  aniotypca 
from  oaxefol  drawings  by  Miss  Baron  and  Hiss  A.  Baron.    £Ed.] 
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145 ;     London,   Bohn,   1845.      Compare    also  the  bamboo  frame 

on  the  organ  depicted  in  the  illastration  of  Psalm  cxlviii.  (149),  in 

the  Utrecht  Psalter,  copied  in  Westwood's  Facsimiles;   London, 

Qaaritch,  1868.     In  the  illustrations  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Caed- 

mon^   as  re-prodaced  in  Archseologia,  vol.  xxiv.,  there  are  no  traces 

of  bamboo  or  baluster-form  in  the  pillars,  but  in  the  illustrations  of 

the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,  reproduced  in  the  same  volnme, 

there  is  some  resemblance  to  this  form  in  plates  xiv.  and  xvi.     The 

slipper-shaped  shoe  is  well  illustrated,  Jbidt  plates,  xvi.,  xxviii., 

xxix.,  XXX.     For  bamboo  form  of  pillars  compare  also  the  window 

in    tower.  Earls'  Barton  Church,  Northamptonshire,  engraved  in 

Rickman's  Architecture,  App.,  p.  xix. ;  London,  J.  H.  Parker,  1848. 

In  the  side  elevation  the  foliage  ornament  is  carved  with  much  skill 

and  freedom. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  I  read 
when  I  exhibited  full-sized  drawings  of  the  front  and  side  elevations 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  20th 
June,  1878.  Those  notes  were  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  2nd  S., 
Tol.  vii..  No.  v.,  pp.  4:i9, 430,  but  without  any  illustrative  engraving. 
I  now  submit  a  reduced  autotype  plate  of  the  two  elevations  to  the 
Wilts  ArchsBological  Society,  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  of  the 
scalptare  may  yet  be  identified,  sooner  or  later.  The  persistence 
and  wide-spread  prevalence  of  certain  treatments  of  religious  subjects 
in  early  times  are  remarkable.  Moderns  commonly  ascribe  this  to 
poverty  of  invention  and  want  of  drawing  skill.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  early  Christian  artists  preferred  to  be  orthodox  and  gene- 
rally intelligible  rather  than  original.  About  the  year  1845  I  was 
permitted  to  copy  some  painted  glass  in  the  tracery  of  a  fourteenth 
century  window  in  Great  Milton  Church,  Oxfordshire,  representing 
tw^o  angels  with  a  dead  body  wrapped  in  a  cere-cloth,  looking  much 
like  a  mummy,  except  that  the  place  of  the  eyes  and  nose  was 
n&arked  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  subject  was  a  great  puzzle  at 
tbe  time.  It  was  conjectured  to  represent  angels  discoursing  over 
the  body  of  Lazarus,  &c.  More  than  ten  years  afterwards,  in  pe* 
Tusing  Mrs.  Jameson's  work,  I  discovered,  from  a  small  wood-cut  there 
given^  that  it  was  the  conventional  way  of  representing  the  Borial. 
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of  Moees,  as  in  "  Bible  de  Nowlles,"  A.D.  1000.^  This  picture,  which 
puzzled  many  industrious  antiquaries  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
doubtless^  from  its  conventioDality^  well  understood  in  the  f ourteentli; 
even  by  the  unlearned  worshipper  and  the  catechumen.  Apart  from 
all  questions  of  originality  or  skill  in  the  artist^  it  would  be  a  token 
and  reminder  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  revealed  to 
Moses^  and  that  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  are 
in  Divine  keeping. 

The  treatment  of  the  Majesiy^  which  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ageSj  in  manuscripts^  in  sculpture^  and  in  painted  glass^  is  found  in 
Anglosaxon  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century^  and  on  Bjzanbne 
coins  of  the  ninth.  Mr.  Birch  has  shewn  how  a  good  idea  in  the 
Utrecht  Psalter  has  been  successively  re-produced  in  the  Harlmn 
and  Eadwine.'  If  I  am  right  in  assigning  the  Codford  sculptore 
to  A.D.  1000^  the  paucity  of  the  remains  of  Anglosaxon  art  reoders 
it  very  precious^  and  it  is  possible  that  the  design^  which  now  appears 
grotesque  and  unintelligible^  may,  in  its  own  time^  have  been  well 
understood  as  the  received  and  orthodox  expression  of  some  point  in 
Scriptural  or  legendary  lore,  and  may  have  lived  on  in  later  times. 

Although  the  sculpture  has  remained  a  puzzle  in  its  own  localilj 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  its  re-appearance,  the  solution  mij 
yet  be  found  in  some  Church,  or  manuscript,  or  in  one  of  the  naof 
archaeological  publications  of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  quaint  little  sculptures  round  the  inside  of  the 
Chapter  House  at  Salisbury,  forming  a  sort  of  memotia  teeinica  of 
Scripture  History,  would  be  inexplicable,  but  from  their  position  in 
the  series.  One  of  these  represents  Noah  as  a  husbandman  with  a 
vine,  but  does  not  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  the  Codford  sculptme* 

The  stone  vrith  heraldic  devices,  represented  in  the  autotype  plate 
annexed,  was  found  in  the  year  1857,  in  pulling  down  the  London 


1  Compare  Guide  to  Axx^hitectoral  Antiquities,  p.  306 ;  Oxford,  J.  H.  Farkefi 
1846 ;  and  Hist,  of  Oar  Lord,  by  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake,  toL  i»  P* 
185,  illnstration,  74 ;  London,  Longpman,  1864. 

s  Hist.,  &c,  of  Utrecht  Psalter,  by  W.  De  Gray  Birch,  FJLSJL,  pl«^  ^»^^ 
p.  211|  213, 214;  London,  Ba^ster  &  Sons,  1876. 
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Inn,  Warminater,  Wiltshire — ^not  a  very  old  bailding — ^to  make 
loom  for  the  AthensBum  which  now  occupies  the  same  site.  It  was 
in  two  pieces,  built  into  the  walls  as  old  material  in  two  different 
places,  the  canred  side  being  turned  inwards.  The  two  pieces  were 
fitted  together  and  built  into  the  wall  of  the  court-yard  of  the 
AthensBum,  Warminster,  for  preservation.  The  line  of  fracture  may 
easily  be  traced  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  central  compart- 
ment. 

Attention  was  re-called  to  this  stone  by  the  meeting  of  the  Wilt- 
ghire  ArchsBological  Society  at  Warminster,  in  August,  1877,  but 
the  heraldic  bearings  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  identified.  It 
appears  to  be  good  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  length  is 
6ft.  4in. ;  the  height,  2ft.  My  own  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
it  daring  the  said  meeting,  by  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Lacock  Abbey^ 
Wilts,  and  I  have  also  consulted  respecting  it  the  Rev.  Canon 
Jackson,  F.S.A.,  who  very  kindly  sent  me  his  notes  made  upon  in- 
spection of  the  stone ;  and  I  have  referred  to  John  de  Havillandj 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  York  Herald,  who,  upon  receipt  of  a  photograph  I 
had  had  taken,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  heraldry  was  the  work 
of  a  good  herald,  and  gave  me  some  valuable  hints  towards  the 
identification  of  the  coats.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  absence  of 
tinctures. 

The  details  of  the  coxppartments,  beginning  at  the  left  of  the 
spectator,  are  as  follows  :— 

No.  1.  A  tilting  helmet,  with  drapery  behind  terminating  in  a 
tassel,  surmounted  by  a  chapeau  or  cap  of  estate,  and  thereon  a  lion 
statant  gardant.  The  cross  indicated  in  front  is  not  merely 
devotional,  but  constructional.  Beneath  is  a  small  shield  hung 
obliquely,  obliterated. 

For  the  form  of  the  tilting  helmet  and  appendages  compare  the 
illustration  from  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Harsyck,  Southacre  Churchj 
Norfolk,  A.D.  1384,  given  in  BoutelFs  Heraldry,  plate  i,  facing 
p.  16  (third  edition).  Compare  also  a  beautiful  coloured  drawing  of 
the  effigy  of  Oiinther,  of  Schwarzburg,  King  of  the  Romans^  1849^ 
in  Frankfort  Cathedral,  given  in  Hefner's  Costume  du  Moyen  Age 
Chrltien^  vol  n.,  plate  xxvii.,  p.  87.    A  reduced  engraving  of  this 

l2 
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drawing  is  g^ven  in  the  Archseological  Journal^  vol,  ii.,  p.  219. 

It  is  said  that  King  Edward  III.  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  crest  of  the  lion  statant  gardant  into  the  royal  arms,  and  it  is 
bome^  so  placed  on  a  cap  of  estate^  by  himself^  and  by  his  sons 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  Thomas  of  Gloucester;  but  the  royal 
crest  lion  is  crowned.  See  Sandford's  Genealogical  Historj,  pp. 
124,  125 ;  and  for  the  like  crest,  borne  by  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
afterwards  King  Henry  IV.,  see  BoutelFs  Heraldry,  plate  IroLf 
facing  p.  258. 

No.  2.  Party  per  pale,  three  lions,  passant  to  sinister,  two  and 
one,  counterchanged.  The  charges  on  this  coat  appear  to  be  turned 
to  the  left,  in  order  to  look  towards  the  central  coat.  Compare  en- 
gravings in  Sandford's  Genealogical  History,  pp.  122,  123, 124 
The  vertical  line  in  pale  of  this  coat  is  fin.  in  breadth,  and  it 
seems  clearly  to  be  the  proper  way  of  indicating,  by  scolptore, 
Party  per  pale  and  counterchanged. 

No-  3.  On  a  chevron  between  three  leopard's  faces,  three  mulletB. 
This  is  probably  the  coat  of  the  principal  person  commemorated  by 
the  sculpture.  In  Papworth^s  Ordinary  the  following  names  are 
given  as  belonging  to  coats  with  these  charges,  but  with  tinctures 
that  vary :  Pormort,  Brickleton,  Da  vers,  and  Perell  or  Pearle,  Co. 
Salop. 

No.  4.  A  coat  of  which  the  blazon  is  not  quite  certain,  bot  it 
looks  like  a  cross  between  four  lions  rampant.  Many  names  migbt 
be  suggested  for  a  cross  between  four  lions  rampant;  but  it  seems 
worthy  of  note  how  closely  this  coat  corresponds  with  that  of  Philipp* 
of  Hainault,  Queen  of  King  Edward  III .  Boutell  states  that  the  coat 
of  Queen  Philippa  ought  to  be  divided  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Or, 
a  lion  rampant  sable,  for  Flanders,  2nd  and  3rd,  Or,  a  lion  rampant 
gules,  for  Holland.  Vredius  gives  the  following  blazon  : — "  Hainau- 
moderne ;  d'or,  a  quatre  lions  cantonnez ;  le  premier  et  dernier  de 
sable,  qui  est  de  Flandres ;  le  2  et  3  de  gueuUes,  qui  est  de  Hol- 
lander' 

No.  6.  A  tilting  helmet  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and  a  leopard's 
face  as  crest,  very  similar  to  the  faces  on  the  central  coat.  Small 
shield  defaced,  as  in  No.  1.     Caps  of  estate  and  coronets  were  more 
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indicative  of  rank  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  in  later  times, 
LioQs  are,  as  we  all  know,  very  frequent  in  coat-armour^  but  it 
seems  curious  that  all  five  compartments  of  this  sculptured  stone  are 
leonine  in  their  heraldry.  Lions  were  borne  by  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land before  King  Edward  III.,  and  even  before  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  but  King  Edward  III.  seems  to  have  given  a  stimulus  to 
leonine  bearings,  not  only  from  his  natural  character  and  exploits— 
in  allusion  to  which  he  is  called  '^  Invictus  Pardus,''  on  his  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey — but  also  from  his  intercourse  with  Flemings 
and  Germans,  who  greatly  affected  lions  in  their  coat-armour. 

Upon  the  reading  of  these  notes  (at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London),  opinions  were  expressed  to  the 
effect  that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  bearing,  the  coats  of 
four  lions  could  have  no  reference  to  Queen  Philippa,  A.  W.  Franks, 
Esq.,  Director,  remarked  that,  judging  from  the  excellent  drawing 
exhibited,  the  sculpture  must  have  formed  an  architectural  decoration 
at  some  elevation,  the  shields  and  bearings  being  too  large  for  the 
sides  or  front  of  a  monument  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  Church. 

This  conjecture  has  now  been  curiouslg  verified.  The  wall  into 
which  this  sculptured  stone  was  built  for  a  rough  kind  of  preserva- 
tion in  1857,  was  pulled  down  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879.  It  then 
became  clear,  from  the  shaping  of  the  back  of  the  stone,  and  from 
marks  of  smoke,  that  it  had  originally  formed  the  front  or  lintel  of 
a  chimney-piece,  being  probably  the  last  vestige  of  a  family  mansion 
which  tradition  assigns  to  the  same  site.  Petit,  one  of  the  local 
families,  bore  a  chevron  between  three  lions'  faces.  The  stone  is 
now  built  into  the  wall  over  one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  Bleeck 
Memorial  Hall,  at  the  Athenseum,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

The  above  notes  were  read  when  a  full-size  drawing  was  exhibited 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  23rd 
January,  1879,  and  are  reported  as  above  \n  the  Proceedings,  but 
without  any  illustrative  engraving.  The  annexed  reduced  autotype 
plate  is  here  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaological 
Magazine,  with  a  reprint  of  the  notes,  in  the  hope  that  the  arms, 
from  some  local  source,  may  yet  be  more  fully  identified  and  illus- 
trated by  documentary  evidence. 
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It  seems  hamiliating  that  three  combined,  well  scalptaied^  foar- 
teenth  centmy  coats,  even  withoat  tinctures,  shoald  remain  enveloped 
in  the  mists  of  oonjectare. 

I  am  informed  by  an  old  inhabitant  of  Warminster  that  tbe 
London  Inn  was  boilt  aboat  1818,  apon  the  site  of  a  former  small 
inn  called  ''  Search  Hope,*'  which  was  bamt  down  and  had  been 
insured  in  the  Sun  Fire  Office.  Under  the  heading  '*  The  Seaice 
hoop  Inn,''  I  find  that  a  lease  was  granted  by  Sir  Edward  Hungerfori 
the  1st  of  June,  1678,  to  Jeffery,  Eyton,  of  a  messuage  or  tenemeBt 
on  the  north  part  of  High  Street,  and  a  close  of  meadow  or  pastare 
adjoining  there,  &c.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  long  time  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  above-mentioned  mansion. 

It  is  said  that  the  stone  was  found  when  ''The  Searce  hoop  Inn" 
was  pulled  down,  that  is,  when  the  ruins  were  being  removed  after 
the  fire.' 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  points  which  have  now  been 
ascertained  in  the  history  of  this  heraldic  stone : — 

1.  From  the  heraldic  devices  sculptured  on  the  front,  and  the 
shaping  of  the  back,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
the  lintel  of  a  high  chimney*piece  in  a  lordly  mansion. 

2.  In  1818  it  is  found  in  the  debris  of  ''  The  Searce  Hoop  Ins,'' 
and  is  built  into  the  London  Inn  in  two  pieces  as  old  material. 

5.  In  1867  it  is  found  in  pulling  down  the  London  Inn,  afii 
built  into  the  boundary  wall  of  the  AthensBum  for  preservation. 

4.  In  1877  attention  is  called  to  it  by  the  meeting  of  the  Wilts 
ArcbfiBological  Society  at  Warminster. 

6.  In  1879,  upon  the  pulling  down  of  the  said  boundary  wall, 
it  is  built  into  the  wall  over  one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  fileeck 
Memorial  Hall,  then  in  the  course  of  erection  at  the  Warminster 
AthensBum. 

I  commend  the  name, ''  The  Searce  hoop  Inn,"  to  the  students  of 
signs. 

m 

J.   Ba£0K. 


1  Cf .  Hist,  of  Warminster,  by  Bev.  J.  J.  DanieU,  cL  xriiL,  p.  48 ;  Wanninster 
Coatea,  1879. 
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^arlg  peralhg  m  §ogt(m  (^fwct^.  Milts 

^(o&ers  at  s  HUssmfi  |pnk. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Babon,  D.D.,  F.S^ 

{N  the  Church  of  Bojrton,  Wilts^  are  still  preserved  t^o  in- 
teresting coats  of  arms  of  about  A.D.  1300^  which^  from 
some  general  points  of  resemblance^  have  always  been  supposed  to 
be  identical^  but  are,  when  inspected  with  heraldic  caution,  indis- 
patably  distinct,  and  the  achievements  of  families  very  different  in 
name  and  lineage,  although  connected  in  history  and  the  feudal 
tenure  of  Boyton.  One  of  these  coats,  displayed  <m  the  shield  of 
the  effigy  which  reposes  in  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  south  or 
Giffard  Chapel,  has  always  been  rightly  understood  to  be  Oiffard. 
The  three  lions  passant  in  pale,  borne  by  that  distinguished  and 
historic  family,  are  sculptured  in  bold  relief  with  much  skill  and 
spirit  on  the  large  convex  and  well-pointed  shield.  A  label  of  five 
points,  a  mark  of  cadency  usually  distinguishing  the  eldest  son,  but 
sometimes  the  elder  house  or  branch  of  a  family,  is  here  rendered 
very  instructively,  as  noted  long  ago  by  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare,  indicating 
the  original  method  of  wearing  the  kbel,  which  in  this  case  was 
evidently  nothing  more  than  a  cord  or  string  of  silk  tied  round  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  shield,  and  five  ends  of  ribbon  depending  from 
it.  This  feature  has  been  very  imperfectly  shown  in  otherwise 
pleasing  and  correct  drawings  which  have  been  made  of  this  re- 
markable  effigy.  The  string,  or  cord,  or  piece  of  rolled  silk  which 
passes  across  the  neck  of  the  uppermost  lion,  and  which  is  in  the 
sculpture  about  {in.  thick,  is  in  the  drawings  shown  as  a  band  about 
lin.  broad.  The  undulations  of  the  sculpture  intended  to  indicate 
the  five  points  or  depending  ends  of  ribbon  probably  presented 
difficulties  which  could  be  only  overcome  by  special  skill  in  drawings 
and  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  thinks  the 
label  may  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Oiffaids  of  Boyton,  as 
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being  the  younger  house,  compared  with  the  Giffards  of  Brimsfield, 
Gloucestershire.  Although  this  sculptured  coat  certainly  belonj,^ 
to  the  Giffard  family,  for  many  generations  lords  of  Boyton,  there 
has  been  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  of  that  family  is  the 
particular  individual  commemorated  by  this  effigy.  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare 
timidly  and  tentatively  suggests  that  it  may  be  Sir  Alexander 
Giffard,^  fourth  son  of  Hugh  Giffard,  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  brother  of  Walter  Giffard,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died 
lord  of  Boyton  in  1279,  and  also  brother  of  Godfrey  Giffard,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  died  lord  of  Boyton  in  1801,  holding  it  of  Jotai 
Giffard,  then  a  minor. 

Mr.  Fane  has  most  persuasively  elaborated  the  aforesaid  suggestion 
with  references  to  contemporary  documents,  shewing  that,  *'  accor- 
ding to  the  strict  laws  of  feudal  tenancy.  Sir  Alexander  Giffard  lelt 
his  native  home  at  Boyton,  and  followed  his  liege  lord,  the  gallant 
Longespee,  to  the  war.''  This  was  the  crusade  under  St.  Louis,  of 
France,  A.D.  1250,  and  the  chief  scene  of  the  exploits  of  lord  and 
vassal  was  the  assault  of  Massoura,  in  Egypt. 

When  Longespee,  hardly  bested  by  the  Saracens,  scorned  to  flj, 
and  resolved  to  die  fighting,  he  thus  laid  his  commanda  as  li^ 
lord  upon  Sir  Alexander  Giffard :  "  If  you  can  escape,  you,  who 
have  the  care  of  my  goods,  and  are  my  knight,  distribute  my  goods 
among  my  people  in  this  manner,''  etc.  ''  Giffard  instantly  obeyed 
his  lord's  command,  and  dashing  with  his  unwounded  war-horse 
against  the  host  of  Saracens,  he  passed  through,  as  Paris  asserts, 
graviter  vulneralus,  he  swam  the  river,  reached  the  coast,  and  re- 
turning to  England,  probably  died  at  Boyton  in  early  manhood."* 

The  arms  still  preserved  in  a  lancet  window  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  are  certainly  not  the  coat  of  Giffard,  but  of  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
Salisbury,  who,  from  his  consanguinity  with  the  royal  famUies  of 


*  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Hundred  of  Heytesbury,  Boyton,  p.  198.  In  plate  xi.,  iii^t 
the  label  is  not  well  showD,  and  the  name  is  ftns  given  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
engraving : — "  EflBgy  of  Elias  Giffard  in  Boyton  Church." 

«  Cf .  Wilts  Mag,,  No.  iv.,  April,  1866,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  106-6. 
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England  and  France^  bore  the  royal  arms  of  England  differenced 
with  a  label  of  France. 

Any  one  yisiting  the  Church  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  coats.  On  the  sculptured  stone  shield  of  the  ef&gy 
the  three  lions  are  merely  passant,  that  is,  walking  along  looking 
straight  before  them,  following  their  noses;  the  label  is  of  five 
points,  which  are  waved,  apparently  in  imitation  of  ribbon,  but 
bear  no  traces  of  ^eurs  de  lis} 

On  the  other  hand  the  coat  depicted  in  the  painted  glass  of  the 
window  has  three  lions  passant  gardant,  i.e.,  walking  along,  but 
looking  towards  the  spectator,  and  of  gold;  the  label  of  five  points 
is  azure,  and  has  two  Jleurs  de  lis  of  gold  distinctly  marked  on  each 
point.*  The  sculptured  shield  of  the  B&gy  bears,  indeed,  no  marks 
of  colour,  but  the  arms  of  Giffard,  with  or  without  a  label,  are 
perfectly  well  known,  and  so  also  are  those  borne  by  Thomas  Plan- 
taganet.  Earl  of  Lancaster  from  the  decease  of  his  father,  Edmund 
(Crouchback),  A.D.  1296,  till  his  own  decease  in  1322. 

The  blazons,  or  proper  heraldic  descriptions  of  the  two  coats  in 
question,  are : — 

Giffard.     Gules,  three  lions  passant  Argent,  with  a  label  azure  .^ 

Thomas  Flantaganet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  &C     Gules,  three  lions> 


^  Cf.  Anastatio  drawing  of  the  Giffard  effigy  at  Boyton,  in  Wilts  Mag.,  yoI.  L» 
facing  p.  237.  The  label  presented  special  difficulties,  and  is  not  successfully 
shewn.  Also  seal  of  Thomas  Gi&rd,  showing  label  of  three  points.  Ibid,  vol,  iL^ 
p.  387. 

'  Usually  three  fleurs  de  Us  on  each  point. 

'  The  blazon.  Gules,  three  lions  passant  Argent,  is  given  for  Gi&rd  in  Glover'a 
Ordinary,  p.  22 ;  and  in  Edmondson's  Alphabet  of  Arms,  art.  Gifford,  Gloucester- 
shire, &c.,  both  in  Edmondson's  Body  of  Heraldry. 

The  following  blazons  are  of  special  value  as  being  nearly  contemporary :  Sira 
Johan  GifEard,  de  goules,  a  iij  lyons  passaunz  dargent,  p.  3. 

OxsBNFOBDESCHiBB.  Sir  Johau  GifEard  le  boef,  de  goules,  a  iij  lions  passanz 
de  argent,  e  un  label  de  azure,  p.  29. 

Gloucbstbbschibb.  Sire  Esmoun  Giffard,  de  goulis,  a  iij  lyonz  passaunz 
dargent,  e  un  lable  de  sable  [in  another  but  apparently  an  early  hand],  p.  76. 

A  Boll  of  Arms  of  the  Beign  of  Edward  the  Second,  ed.  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas ;. 
London,  Pickeiing,  1829.    For  Earl  of  Lancaster,  of.  Ibid,  p.  1. 
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passant  gardant  Or^  with  a  label  of  five  poiDts  Amcey  OKdi  dbttg«d 
with  ^veefleurs  do  lis  Or.^ 

If  it  be  askedj  ''How  did  the  above-mentioned  mistake  creep 
into  a  work  of  such  aathority  and  general  accaracy  as  the  Histoij 
of  Modern  Wilts  ?  "  we  may  reply  in  the  words  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoore 
himself^  in  the  preface  to  the  Hundred  of  Warminster  :  "The 
Topographer^  if  advanced  in  age  (as  I  am)^  cannot  depend  solely 
upon  his  own  exertions ;  he  cannot  be  hie  et  ubique,  but  must  emplof 
several  agents  to  complete  his  undertaking/' 

If  it  be  further  asked^  ''  How  is  it  that  this  inadvertency  is  not 
corrected  in  Mr.  Fane's  interesting  and  valuable  papers  on  Bojton 
Churchy'  and  the  family  of  GifFard?'''  it  may  be  replied  that^  although 
any  one  may  appreciate  the  difference  of  the  two  coats  when  pointed 
out;  probably  no  ordinary  observer,  unacquainted  with  early  heraldij, 
and  who  was  not  already  familiar  with  the  coat  of  Thomas  Plan- 
tagenet;  Earl  of  Lancaster/  would  have  thought  of  challenging  Uie 
statement  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare. 

If  an  apology  for  the  oversight  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fane  be 
needed,  it  may  be  given  likewise  in  his  own  words :  ''  I  trust  my 
brother  archsBologists  will  accept  this  my  hastily-compiled  memoir. 
Your  Secretary  will  tell  you  how  unwillingly  I  undertook  a  task 
that  others  could  so  much  better  have  performed.  I  will  hope 
another  year  there  will  be  no  possible  crevice  of  our  archseology  to 
be  filled  by  the  overtasked  and  very  humble  Vicar  of  a  large  parish." ' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  said  Earl,  who  was  a  conspicnoos 
figure  in  the  history  of  England  during  a  very  troublous  and  critical 

^  Compare  Sandford's  Genealogical  History,  pp.  102,  3,  7.  The  number  of  the 
points  of  the  label  are  varied  from  five  to  three,  according  to  space. 

'  Wilts  Mag.,  vol.  i.,  p.p.  237,  8.  Mr.  Fane  not  only  adopts,  nnhesitatin^lj. 
the  confusion  of  the  two  coats,  but  boldly  transfers  the  tinctures  tkud  Jleurt  ^ 
lis  from  the  window  to  his  description  of  the  sculptured  coat  of  the  effigy. 

•  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  100-8. 

*  The  same  coat  is  preserved,  in  painted  glass  of  about  A.D.  1300,  at  Dorchester, 
Oxon.  See  engraving,  fig.  6,  and  description,  p.  46,  Dorchester  Abbey  Chon^ ; 
Oxford,  Parker,  1860. 

•  Wilts  Mag,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108. 
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period,'  but  it  falls  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  topog^rapher 
and  antiquary  to  note  some  points  of  his  special  relation  to  Boyton 
and  the  Oiffards,  and  the  result  of  this  will  be  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  some  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  supplied  to  the 
WilU  Magazine,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Fane. 

A.D.  1*296.  Upon  the  decease  of  Edmond,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Steward  of  England,  &c.,  surnamed  Crouch- Back^ 
his  eldest  son  Thomas  succeeded  him  in  all  his  honours  and  estate^ 
being  then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  having  previously 
betrothed  or  married  Alice,  daughter  and  eventually  sole  heiress  of 
Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  also  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
ri^ht  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  then  deceased,  heiress  of  William 
Longespee,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Longespee,  Earl  of 
Salisbury. 

A.D.  1300.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  with  King  Edward 
the  First,  and  the  English  army  at  the  siege  of  Carlaverock,  in 
Scotland.  He  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  old.  It  is  related 
that  his  arms  wore  "  those  of  England  with  a  label  of  France,  and 
be  did  not  wish  to  display  any  others/'*  His  brother  Henry  at  the 
same  siege  bore  the  arms  of  England,  "  with  a  blue  baton,  without 
the  label.'' 

A.D.  1310.  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury^ 
being  about  sixty,  dies,  having  solemnly  charged  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  stand  up  boldly  in  defence  of  the 
Church  and  nation,  and  to  take  counsel  with  Ouy,  Earl  of  Warwick. 


^  For  a  critical  review  of  the  character,  position,  and  actions,  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  see  Constitutional  History  of  England,  by  Professor  Stnbbs,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  322,  349 ;  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1875.  One  sentence  may  be  quoted : 
"  The  cause  was  better  than  the  man  or  the  principles  on  which  he  maintained  it." 

^  Siege  of  Cariaverock,  p.  46.  Cf .  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  ;  London.  Nichols,  1828. 
The  words  of  the  original  French  text  of  the  contemporary  poem  are  very  re- 
markable and  full  of  meaning,  which  is  somewhat  missed  in  the  above^uoted 

translation  :— 

**  De  Engleterre  an  label  de  France 
Et  ne  veal  plus  mettre  en  souffk'ance." 

"  Sou:&ance  "  is  here  a  word  of  heraldic  and  feudal  import.    These  arms  declared 

his  nearness  to  the  English  throne,  and  his  affinity  to  the  royal  family  of  France. 

This  was  his  paternal  coat,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  honourable,  and  he 

did  not  wi^h  to  obtain  recognition  for  his  many  additional  aohieYementa. 
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Alice,  the  wife  of  the  said  Thomas,  was  certified  at  this  time  to  be 
of  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.^  The  age  of  her  husband  would 
be  about  thirty-five.  Thus  the  said  Thomas  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  earldoms  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  inherited  from  his  father.' 

The  parish  of  Boyton  was  included  in  the  property  of  the  earldom 
of  Salisbury,  and  we  find  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  Conqoest 
that  this  estate  was  subinfeuded  to  the  Gifiards,  who  were  alieadr 
tenants  in  capile,  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Sherrington/'  ^ 

It  was,  therefore  most  natural  that  the  Giffards  of  Boyton  shoold 
insert  in  a  window  of  their  parish  Church  the  arms  of  their  superior 
lord,  to  whom  they  were  closely  and  devotedly  attached  by  feudal 
and  social  ties,  and  the  preservation  of  this  Plantaganet  coat  m 
painted  glass  is  a  much  more  precious  historical  link  and  token  than 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  Giffard  arms  would  have  been. 

A.D.  1317.  On  the  Monday  before  Ascension  Day,  Alice,  wife 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  at  Caneford,  in  Dorsetshire,  was 
violently  taken  away  by  a  certain  knight  of  the  family  of  John,  Earl 
of  Warren,  there  being  many  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  (as  was  said) 
by  the  King's  consent  she  was  carried  in  triumph,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  Earl,  her  husband,  to  the  Earl  of  Warren's  Castle  of  Beigate. 
In  their  passages  among  the  hedges  and  woods  between  Haoltoo 
and  Farnham,  those  that  conveyed  her  saw  several  banners  and 
streamers  (the  priests  and  people  being  then  in  a  solemn  procession 
round  the  fields),  upon  which  they  were  struck  with  a  sudden  terror; 
thinking  that  the  Earl  or  some  of  his  retinue  were  come  to  rescue 
the  lady,  and  revenge  the  affront,  they  left  her  and  fled  away ;  bat 
when  sensible  of  their  mistake,  they  returned,  and  with  them  a 
person  of  a  very  mean  stature,  lame,  and  crook-backed,  called  Kichard 
de  St.  Martin,  who,  with  wonderful  impudence,  challenged  the 
countess  thus  miserably  insnared  for  his  wife,  openly  allying  his 

^  Bishop  Eennett,  sab  an.  1310,  Par.  Ant.,  yoI.  L,  pp.  515^. 

'  Cf.  Chronioon  Walter!  De  Hemingburgh,  sub  ann,  1311,  p.  285.  In  noia^ 
Chester,  instead  of  Derby,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  five  earldoms.  Eng.  Hist 
See.,  London,  1849. 

»  Family  of  Giffard,  of  Boyton,  by  Rev.  A.  Fane ;  Wilts  Mag.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101. 
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intimacy  with  her  before  she  was  married  to  the  said  earl^  which  she 
likeirise  freely  acknowledged  to  be  true :  so  as  this  lady^  who^  through 
the  whole  course  of  her  life^  had  been  reputed  chaste  and  honourable^ 
on  a  sudden  change  of  fortune  must  be  proclaimed  through  the 
whole  world  for  a  lewd  and  infamous  woman.  The  wretch  who  had 
thus  got  possession  of  her  grew  so  insolent  as  to  presume^  in  his 
pretended  wife's  name,  to  claim  in  the  King's  court  the  earldoms  of 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury^  but  with  no  effect.^  This  occasioned  the 
divorce  between  the  earl  and  his  countess^  which  historians  mention 
to  have  been  some  time  before  his  death.' 

It  is  curious  that  in  a  previous  generation  John^  Lord  Oifiard^  of 
Brimsfield,  is  said  to  have  carried  off,  from  her  castle  at  Canford^ 
AD.  1271j  Matilda^  the  widow  of  the  third  Longespee^  and  that 
the  marriage  was  excused  upon  his  paying  the  King  300  marks.' 

A.D.  1^22.  Thomas^  Earl  of  Lancaster^  after  being  formally 
pardoned  for  his  share  in  the  illegal  putting  to  death  of  Piers  de 
Gaveston^  being  again  in  arms  with  associated  barons  against  King 
Edward  II.  and  his  favourites,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Boroughbridge^ 
in  Yorkshire,  carried  to  Pontefract,  his  own  castle,  to  the  King  and 
the  two  Spencers ;  and  three  days  after  was,  in  implacable  haste^ 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  but  in  honour  to 
his  great  birth  the  sentence  was  mitigated  into  the  loss  of  his  head; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  March  '^  this  noble  patriot/'  being  carried  to  a 
hill  without  the  town  on  a  lean  white  jade  without  a  bridle,  was 
iQade  there  to  kneel,  and  when  he  directed  his  face  to  the  east  was 
compelled  to  turn  toward  Scotland,  while  a  villain  of  London  cut 
off  his  head.  Of  the  death  of  this  great  peer  the  King  himself 
did  Boon  repent.  Many  miracles  were  reported  to  be  done  in  the 
place  where  he  was  buried,  and  a  beautiful  Church  was  there  erected 
to  the  honour  of  his  memory.* 


*  Cf .  WabiDgham,  sah  an.,  quoted  in  Bp.  Kennett's  Par.  Ant.,  vol.  i.,  p.  639 ; 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1818. 

3  Ibid,  p.  640. 

'  Wilts  If  tig,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  102. 

*  Bp.  Kennett,  who  quotes  Pakington,  Walsingham,  Dngdale,  Barnes ;  Par. 
^t.,  Tol.  L,  pp.  666,  7. 
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John  Giffard^  of  Bojton^  surnamed  "  The  Rich/'  as  inheriting 
also  the  Brimsfield  estates,  naturally  and  perhaps  almost  necessarily 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  superior  lord.^  The  histories  commonlj 
say  that  he  was  hanged  at  Gloucester,  but  it  seems  possible  that, 
from  his  local  influence  in  that  neighbourhood,  decapitation  may^  in 
this  case  also,  have  been  substituted  for  the  more  ignominious  death 
ordered  by  the  actual  sentence. 

Mr.  Fane  states  that  John  Giffard,  of  Boyton,  surnamed  le  Ryeb, 
was  beheaded  at  Gloucester,  and  mentions  that,  having  occasion,  in 
the  course  of  repairs,  during  the  year  1853,  to  move  a  very  large 
slab  of  Purbeck  marble  in  the  centre  of  the  north  chapel  of  Boyton 
Church,  he  found  beneath  it,  in  a  stone  g^ve  (not  coffin),  a  skeleton 
with  the  skull  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  skeleton,  as  if  on  the 
interment  this  position  had  been  originally  established.' 

In  the  same  year  that  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  beheaded, 
Alice,  who  had  been  his  wife,  resigned  to  the  King  the  manors 
of  Ambresbury,  Winterboum,  Troubrigges,  Wilts ;  of  Caneford, 
Dorset ;  and  of  Hengisterigge  and  Cherleton,  Somerset,  which  were 
of  her  inheritance.' 

Each  of  the  two  husbands  she  afterwards  married  claimed  to  be 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  her  right,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  earldom 
of  Salisbury.     She  died  in  1349,  without  issue. 

Henry,  the  younger  brother  of  Thomas,  became  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
Leicester,  and  Derby,  and  died,  leaving  issue,  in  1345 ;  but  in  1357 
King  Edward  III.  created  William  de  Montacute  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  painted  glass  in  Boyton  Church,  depicting  England  with  a 
label  of  France,  is  very  early,  and  the  shape  of  the  shield  is  very 
pointed,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  rather  than  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  Thomas^  Earl  of  Lancaster  from  1296  to  1321,  is  the 
only  one  of  his  family  who  held  the  earldom  of  Salisbury,  and  so 


^  In  a  former  generation,  A.D,  1250,  "  aooording  to  the  strict  laws  of  feudal 
tenancy/'  a  Gi&rd,  of  Boyton,  had  followed  a  Longespee  in  the  Crosades.  WUii 
Mag^  vol.  ii.,  p.  103. 

» Ibid,  p.  107. 
s  Dugdale,  Bar.  L,  782 ;  Bp.  Eennet^  Par.  Ant.,  9tih  amto. 
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was  brought  into  special  connexion  with  Boyton  and  the  GiSards. 
It  is  quit«  time  that  a  correction  of  the  long  standing  mistake 
r^pecting  these  two  historical  coats  should  be  supplied,  for  I 
observe  that,  in  Boutell's  Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular,  it  is 
stated  that  Sir  Alexander  Giffard,  of  Boyton,  bears,  ffu.,  three  lions 
poM.  in  pale  arg.y  a  label  of  jive  points  az,,  charged  on  each  point 
mth  two  fieurs  de  lis  or.  An  engraving  is  given  of  this  supposed 
coat.'  ^hesQjleurs  de  lis  never  existed  on  the  sculptured  coat,  except 
in  the  imagination  of  those  who,  from  want  of  due  heraldic  and 
antiquarian  caution,  transferred  to  it  the  tinctures  and  details  of  the 
painted  coat.  A  smaller  mistake  has  been  current  respecting  the 
animal  at  the  feet  of  the  knight.  This  has  been  otiosely  described 
as  an  animal  which  may  be  either  a  wild  cat  or  a  lion.'  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  lion,  or  a  cat,  or  a  dog,  either  heraldic,  conventional  or 
zoological,  but  anyone  who  will  observe  it  attentively,  particularly 
the  head,  the  flat-shaped  beaver-like  tail,  and  the  wide-spreading 
aquatic  paws,  must  allow  that  it  is  a  very  realistic  representation  of 
an  otter.  The  river  Wily  flows  through  the  village  of  Boyton,  not 
far  from  the  Church,  and  its  fisheries  are  important,  even  at  this 
day.  In  former  days  they  were,  doubtless,  still  more  considerable. 
Where  fresh-water  fish  abound  there  is  likely  to  be  found  the 
poaching  otter.  The  heraldic  representation  of  the  otter  on  the 
monument  may  have  been  assumed  by  the  Giffards  from  the  fisheries 
on  their  estate,  but  it  also  seems  probable  that  the  otter,  in  place  of 
the  usual  lion  or  dog,  may  have  been  specially  represented  at  the 
feet  of  Sir  Alexander  Gifiard,  in  remembrance  of  his  gallant  swim- 
ming through  the  river  at  Massoura,  like  an  otter,  not  to  escape 
from  the  enemy,  but  to  make  his  way  to  England,  to  execute  the 
dying  commands  of  his  liege  lord^  William  Longespee. 


^  Compare  Boutell's  Heraldiy,  p.  225,  and  No.  503  A.,  plate  Ixzz,  facing  p.  149, 
3Td  ed. ;  London,  Bentley,  1864. 

'  Wilts  Mag,,  No.  iii.,  Nov.  1854,  vol.  i.,  p.  237.  In  a  subsequent  paper  on 
the  Gi&urds  of  Boyton,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Fane  describes  the  same  animal  a»  "  an 
heraldic  beast  which  has  given  rise  to  a  strange  local  tradition."  Ibidt  yoL  iL, 
p.  106. 
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The  contemporary  poem  thus  describes  the  exploit : — 

"  Sir  Alexander  GifEard  escaped  with  the  gold  and  silver  which  -was  deliyered 
to  him.  He  got  the  horses  together  and  loaded  them,  and  took  the  road  towards 
the  city  of  Damont.  He  leaped  into  the  long  and  wide  river ;  he  wished  to  amTe 
at  Diote,  as  he  had  promised  his  liege  lord,  the  good  Longespee,  for  the  porpoee 
of  distributing  his  property  according  to  his  commands.  As  soon  as  they  entered 
the  river,  the  perfidious  Saracens  observed  them,  and  cast  the  Greek  fire,  whidi 
was  intensely  hot,  upon  them ;  but  they  would  have  been  burnt  to  dust  latlui 
than  have  moved  back  a  foot."  * 

B.  H.  Collins,  Esq.,  C.6.,  when  at  Boyton  House,  first  caUed 
my  attention  to  the  shield  in  the  window  as  a  curious  old  coat^  said 
to  be  Oiffard.  I  easily  identified  it  as  appertaining^  to  Thomas^  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  from  havings  traced  and  illustrated  the  same  arms  in 
Dorchester  Church,  Oxon.^  Mr.  Collins,  on  the  same  occasion, 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  animal  at  the  knight's  feet  is  an  otter. 

J.  Baron. 


ON  THE 
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By  the  Bev.  Abthub  P.  Mossbs,  Vicar  of  Britford. 
f Continued  from  Vol,  xviii.,  pa^e  318v/ 

PABT  IV.— BASORES. 

|N  resuming  my  papers  on  ''  The  Barer  Species  of  Birds  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,''  I  fear  I  shall  justly  lay 
myself  open  to  the  charge  of  not  keeping  to  the  subject-matter  in 

*  See  text  and  tnuitktion  of  A  Contemporary  Poem  dcscribiog  the  Aaaault  on  Manonn,  io 
February,  1250,  pp.  SO-1,  linee  346—356.  In  an  earUer  part  of  the  poem,  line  136,  is  the  cxpfwriw 
"  la  flume  tot  avalant,"  iKe  all  modllowing  riv4r,    Bzcerpta  HUtorica ;  London,  Bentley,  18SL 

^  ^  Compare  Dorchester  Abbey  Choich,  xvi.,  plate  following  p.  4^  fig.  6 ;  ao^ 
pp.  46-6 ;  Oxford,  Parker,  1860. 
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band,  as  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  omit  the  mention  of  some 
of  our  commonest  ornithological  friends,  to  whom  the  description 
rarer  certainly  cannot  be  applied.  Yet,  kind  reader,  pardon  me ; 
for  if  of  human  beings  this  is  true,  so  also  is  it  of  other  bipeds,  that 
if  we  know  the  faults  best  of  those  we  associate  with  the  most,  so 
ought  we  also  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  their  virtues — 
and  these  may  not  be  omitted,  although  such  qualities,  in  bird  as 
well  as  in  our  human  friends,  are  often  wont  to  be  overlooked,  if 
their  existence  be  not  altogether  denied,  owing  to  the  blind  un- 
charitableness  of  our  fallen  nature. 

Now  of  all  our  ornithological  acquaintances,  I  am  bold  to  say  that 
there  are  no  truer  friends  to  the  human  race  than  this  oft-abused 
trio,  "  the  Rook,  the  Sparrow,  and  the  Woodpigeon/'  Does  not 
the  intuition  of  common  sense  tell  us,  that  the  commoner  any  bird 
is,  the  greater  function  it  must  necessarily  have  to  fulfil  in  this  world 
of  ours?  For  in  creation  nothing  is  too  small  or  insignificant  to 
have  escaped  the  minutest  calculation  and  inscrutable  wisdom  of  its 
Almighty  Creator,  who  orders  all  things  in  *'  measure  and  number 
and  weight '' ;  and  woe  be  to  the  presumptuous  hand  which  rashly 
interferes  with  the  finely  ordered  balance  of  Nature,  and  thinks  to 
better  by  its  own  short-sighted  management  the  nicely  adjusted 
proportions  of  the  Creator's  handiwork.  Doubtlfcs  that  balance, 
which  once  was  perfect,  has  been  rudely  interfered  with  by  the  Pall 
of  Creation,  through  man's  sin ;  so  that  even  as  the  ground  has  to 
^  tilled,  ere  it  yields  its  perfect  fruit,  and  cleared  of  thorn  and 
brier,  so  also  in  the  animate  races  of  creation,  the  good  they  were 
originally  formed  to  carry  out,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  baneful  influence  as  well,  which  has  undesignedly  (as  far 
as  their  original  purpose  in  creation  is  concerned)  crept  in ;  and  this 
has  to  be  provided  against  by  man's  forethought  and  care.  But  yet 
even  as  the  ground  is  capable  of  administering,  and  does  administer^ 
to  man's  blessing,  under  his  careful  tillage,  and  honest  endeavour, 
80  may  the  irregularities  of  the  bird-world  be  regulated  and  held  in 
check  by  the  same  qualities  in  creation's  Lord  and  Master;  so  that 
the  evil  they  occasionally  do  may  be  largely  counterbalanced  by  the 
systematic  good  of   which  they  are  the  source.     At  one  time  this 
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simple  fact  remained  sadly  unrealized ;  though,  fortunately  long  ere 
this,  that  most  true  regulator  of  an  Englishman's  actions,  iispockd, 
has  caused  the  inveterate  persecution  to  cease  that  was  mthlesslr 
waged  against  many  of  our  commonest  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

An  example  of  this  I  happily  find  in  the  first  page  of  anold 
parish  account  book,  in  which  the  following  items  appear  for  tk 
churchwardens'  account  of  the  year  1827  : — 

For  41  Hedgehogs 

For  14  Crows 

For  2  Stoats 

For  141  dozen,  and  9  sparrows 

£3  3  1 
making  a  total  which  might  well  have  been  applied  to  some  far 
nobler  purpose ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  find  my  grandfather's  name 
appearing  at  the  end  of  this  first  annual  account,  attached  to  a  pro- 
test against  any  further  charge  for  Hedgehogs  and  Stoats  (though 
ceterie  paribus,  I  really  think  he  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
condemned  list,  as  our  little  feathered  firiends  are  undoubtedly  en- 
titled to  our  truest  sympathy)  neither  am  I  in  a  position  to  statCi 
from  obvious  reasons,  whether  it  was  true  friendship  for  his  four- 
footed  friends,  or  rather  sound  principles  of  economy,  that  moved 
him  to  stand  up  in  their  defence.  While  in  1835  I  find  the  still  more 
laudable  protest  of  B.  H.  Hill,  the  Curate-in-charge,  and  mj  father- 
in-law,  against  any  further  charge  for  Sparrows'  heads;  though  the 
eight  years'  delay  between  the  abolition  of  the  persecution  of  the 
quadrupeds  and  the  bipeds  cost  the  Sparrow  tribe  the  loss  of  no  less 
than  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  its  member, 
and  the  parish  the  sum  of  £12  5s.  Sd. ;  the  fury  of  the  persecution 
ranging  from  seven  dozen  Sparrows,  in  1832  (which  partial  cessation 
is  apparently  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  regime,  as  manifested 
by  a  different  handwriting  appearing  in  the  accounts),  to  as  manj 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty  dozen,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  dozeOi 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dozen  respectively,  in  the  thiee 
succeeding  years  (when  the  old  familiar  handwriting  re-appears). 
After  this,  as  twenty-four  out  of  thirty  entries  in  the  annual  balance- 
sheet  were  taken  up  with  various  items  of  Sparrow  slaughter,  the 
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utilitarian  mania  would  seem  to  have  come  to  the  rescue^  and  the 
massacre  ceases.  And  here  let  me  remind  my  readers,  that  in  some 
districts  where  the  persecution  has  raged  with  greater  fury  than 
Qsoal^  man  has  found  it  necessary  to  re-import  their  much-maligned 
friends,  to  do  that  lor  them  which  they  could  not  do  for  themselves^ 
ie.,  to  reduce  the  number  of  that  mighty  army, ''  the  palmer-worm, 
the  canker-worm,  and  the  caterpillar,''  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
consumer,  were  quickly  over-mastering  their  crops. 

Another  deeply-merited  punishment,  which  often  accrues  from 
man's  avaricious  temperament,  and  his  undue  interference  with  the 
balance  of  Nature,  may  be  seen  in  the  oft-recurring  paroxysms  of 
<iisease,  which  play  as  much  havoc  amongst  the  Grouse  as  the  pesti- 
bce  amongst  human  beings.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
grouse-moor,  over  which  the  Peregrine,  and  at  times  the  Moor  Bua^ 
zard,  and  Harrier,  were  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  exercise 
tlieir  clerical  right,  then  undisputed,  and  ungrudged,  of  taking  tithe 
ui  kind,  no  more  resounds  to  their  sharp  shrill  cry  of  delight,  or 
warning,  as  mate  calling  to  mate,  spake  to  each  other  of  the  coming 
t<^t,  or  toyed  around  in  ever  ascending  circles,  over  the  scene  of 
wme  successful  chase ;  and  the  Grouse,  undisturbed  by  their  aerial 
ud  hereditary  foes,  increase  in  such  undue  proportion  that  the  land 
^1  not  rightly  bear  them ;  while  the  sickly  produce  of  a  late  hatch, 
or  weakly  parents,  propagate  their  inherited  maladies,  till  they  spread 
^  a  dire  scourge  over  whole  districts  at  a  time.  Whereas,  had 
there  been,  perhaps,  a  single  pair  of  Peregrines  to  act  as  keepers 
over  the  moor,  not  one  of  those  weakly  birds  would  have  had  a 
diance  of  propagating  the  mischief,  as  they  would  have  been  the 
fat  birds  marked  out  for  the  Falcon's  meal.  •'  Why,'*  do  you  ask? 
^'or  the  same  reason  that  you,  good  reader,  would  take  hold  of  the 
nearest  tool  to  hand  that  answered  your  purpose,  or  the  short  cut 
across  the  common,  instead  of  going  round  by  the  road.  For  the 
^^e  reason  that  the  cowardly  bully  at  school  intuitively  picks  out 
the  shrinking  sensitive  boy,  on  whom  to  work  his  baneful  will, 
avoiding  the  stronger  pluckier  mind,  that  would  anyhow  make  a 
%ht  for  it,  ere  he  gave  in.  Yes  I  as  in  the  school,  as  in  the  world 
at  large,  so  on  the  moor,  ''  might  is  right,"  "  the  weaker  goes  to 
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the  wall '' ;  and  so,  when  the  pack  is  sprung,  it  is  the  sickly  one 
the  weak  one,  the  "  lag-last,''  which,  with  a  cry  of  impending  and 
unavoidable  fate,  yields  up  its  life  to  the  unerring  swoop  of  its  i^ 
lentless  foe. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  my  mention  of  the  first  family  of  tk 
Basores  (literally  scratchers),  or  Ground  Birds,  which  consists  of 
the  Doves,  of  which  there  are  four  well-known  species,  indigenous 
to  our  islands,  all  common,  though  some  more  local  than  otheis. 

Of  these  the  first  to  come  to  the  front  would  naturally  be  Okuk 
Palumbus,  '*  The  Woodpigeon  '' :  also  called  the  Ring-Dove,  Coshat, 
Quest,  Quisty,  &c.  This  is  a  bird  dear  to  every  juvenile  sportsman, 
on  whose  memory  will  be  indelibly  impressed  his  first  successful  stalk 
after  so  coveted  a  prize.  I  shall  never  forget  the  eager  clutch  I 
made  at  a  crippled  specimen  of  the  above,  as  he  was  shuffling  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  shelter  of  some  friendly  brambles,  which  he 
reached  just  before  I  could  overtake  him ;  the  result  of  which  ww 
that  he  left  his  entire  tail  in  my  hand,  spoiling  altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  prize,  which,  to  my  vexation,  did  not  look  afterwaitis 
half  as  big  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 

This  is  one  of  our  abused  friends  at  times ;  though,  like  a  sensible 
bird  as  he  is,  he  does  not  take  much  notice  of  it,  and  goes  on  his 
way  without  giving  heed  to  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  him.  I 
need  not  introduce  him  personally  to  the  reader,  as  he  is  admitted 
into  bird  society  generally,  and,  when  got  up  in  his  best  dress,  is* 
well-to-do  comely-looking  bird ;  and  though  not  showy,  reads  a 
lesson  to  some  of  us  in  taste  as  to  the  pleasing  effect  of  judiciously 
blending  cognate  colours,  and  avoiding  strong  contrasts.  Our 
iriend^s  reiterated  song  (or  that,  rather,  which  he  means  for  one) 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  either,  though  here,  again,  his  character  has 
been  maligned,  should  the  old  tradition  be  indeed  trae,  that  it  was 
he  who  induced  the  Welshman  to  think  that  he  might  as  well  be 
hung  for  a  cow  as  a  sheep,  or  rather  steal  iioo  cows  while  he  wtf 
about  it,  instead  of  one,  for  which,  perchance  in  punishmeDt,  he  a 
still  constrained  to  utter  the  same  refrain  ''  Two  cows  Taffy-take, 
laying  the  most  unmistakable  stress  on  the  number  to  be  appropn- 
ated. 
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TLis  bird  in  winter  at  times  assembles  in  vast  flocks^  and  then  is 
the  time  that^  if  not  watched^  it  is  likely  to  do  considerable  damage, 
though  not  so  much,  I  think,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  feeds  at 
such  times  voraciously  on  turnip-greens,  though  not  on  the  turnips 
themselves,  unless  they  find  perchance  an  unsound  root,  into  which 
they  may  be  induced  to  insert  their  bill.  But  as  an  example  of  the 
mischief  tbey  will  at  times  do,  I  can  quote  an  instance  from  my 
own  parish,  in  which  a  farmer  having  planted  a  field  with  very 
promising  young  cabbage  plants,  which  had  cost  him  fifteen  guineas, 
had  the  pleasure  one  fine  morning  of  finding  that  the  entire  plant 
had  disappeared ;  a  large  flock  of  some  thousand  pigeons  or  more 
having  settled  down  upon  them,  and  simply  cleared  away  every 
vestige  of  them.  This  was  certainly  rather  provoking,  but  the 
qaestion  is,  knowing  well,  as  he  did,  that  this  large  flock  was  about, 
ought  he  not  to  have  kept  a  better  look-out,  until  they  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  ?  Most  certain  it  is,  however,  that  although  now 
and  then  they  do  such  mischief  as  this,  or  thresh  considerably  a 
piece  of  laid  com,  or  lay  a  heavyish  tax  on  an  over-ripe  field  of  peas, 
jet  they  do  incalculable  good  at  other  times  of  the  year,  from  the 
quantity  of  noxious  seeds  they  consume,  such  as  the  charlock,  dock, 
and  rag. weed.  Thus  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Norfolk," 
mentions  a  quotation  from  Mr.  St.  John  to  this  eSect: — '^ Although,'* 
says  he,  "  There  is  a  great  extent  of  new-sown  wheat  (Nov.  23rd) 
in  every  direction,  I  shoot  Wood  Pigeons  with  their  crops  full  of  the 
seed  of  the  dock,  and  without  a  single  grain  of  corn.  They  also 
have  in  their  crops  a  great  deal  of  the  rag-weed,  and  small  potatoes 
as  large  as  marbles." 

I  remember  once  myself  taking  out  of  the  crop  of  a  Woodpigeon 
I  had  just  shot,  twelve  large  acorns,  each  a  good  inch  in  length, 
forming  a  veritable  handful,  which  you  would  scarcely  have  thought 
the  bird's  crop  could  have  held,  though  from  the  pace  the  bird  was 
flying  when  I  killed  it  you  would  not  have  gathered  it  was  in  any 
way  incommoded  by  its  meal.  Talking  of  the  flight  of  this  bird, 
I  once  noticed  a  manoeuvre  on  their  part  I  could  not  at  the  time 
account  for.  In  the  autumn  of  1876  I  was  standing  talking  to  one 
of  my  parishioners  when  we  were  both  startled  by  hearing  a  sudden 
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rushing  soand  over  our  head  as  of  an  engine  blowing  off  steam. 
On  looking  up  we  found  it  proceeded  from  a  large  flock  of  some 
seventy  or  eighty  pigeons  which  were  in  the  act  of  shooting  dovn 
perpendicularly  from  a  high  elevation  in  the  air,  with  closed  wings, 
at  a  most  unusual  velocity,  which  made  my  friend  exclaim, "  Therre 
g^ing  at  their  best  pace/^  At  the  time  it  gave  me  the  idea  that 
they  were  avoiding  the  swoop  of  a  falcon,  or  some  bird  of  ptey. 
But  this  was  evidently  not  the  case,  for  on  my  way  home  I  saw^anj 
heard,  the  same  manceuvre  repeated  by  a  smaller  flock  of  ^e 
twenty  birds,  which  went  through  exactly  the  same  evolationas 
the  others,  descending  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the  thin  edge  down- 
wards, with  no  apparent  cause  whatever — and  maintaining  after- 
wards the  same  rapid  flight  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  wbich  I 
had  observed  them  taking  before.  There  was  certainly  no  ha^k 
near  them,  and  I  can  only  conjecture  that  they  did  it  to  avoid,  pe^ 
chance  some  adverse  current  of  wind  they  were  encountering  in  th 
higher  regions  of  air  where  they  were. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  variation  in  colour  takes  place  in  this 
species,  but  I  remember  coming  across  a  pair  of  local  specimens 
which  were  of  a  light  cream  colour ;  the  light  bars  on  the  wing? 
and  the  patches  round  the  neck  being  indistinctly  visible  through 
the  light-coloured  plumage  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  There 
is,  fortunately,  but  little  chance  of  the  Woodpigeon  ever  decreasing 
amongst  us  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  one  of  our  most  attractre 
sylvan  birds;  and  no  one  can  listen  to  its  plaintive  notes,  or  watch 
it  in  the  breeding  season  soaring  upwards  in  the  air,  rising  with 
loud  clapping  of  the  wings  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  tht^ 
descending  gracefully  with  out-stretched  pinions  to  its  former  level, 
without  eye  and  ear  being  captivated  by  its  motions,  or  yieldin? 
one's  self  up  to  those  thoughts  of  peace  and  contentment,  to  which 
the  actions  of  the  bird  itself  seem  so  plainly  to  testify. 

Cohimba  JBnas,  The  next  species  that  comes  before  our  notice  i§ 
the  ''  Stock  Dove,''  which  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  is  almi^ 
as  numerous  as  the  preceding  one,  and  is  very  similar  to  it  in  many 
of  its  habits,  though  it  can  be  at  once  distinguished  from  it  hv  its 
shorter  tail,  more  compact  shape,  and  the  absence  of  the  white  xii^d 
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on  the  neck  and  the  white  bar  on  the  wing.  It  leaves  us  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  returning  early  in  the  spring.  One  of  these  birds 
was  well  nigh  the  origin  of  my  present  collection,  for  on  shooting 
one  out  of  a  large  flock  of  a  hundred  or  more,  in  the  middle  of 
February,  in  our  water  meadows,  the  beautiful  gloss  on  the  neck  so 
captivated  my  fancy  that  I  could  not  help  having  it  preserved,  and 
I  have  gone  on  collecting  ever  since.  I  generally  have  two  pairs  of 
these  birda  breeding  annually  in  the  vicarage  garden,  choosing  for 
their  nesting  place  the  thick  ivy  that  covers  some  very  large  and 
fine  poplar  sten^.  One  of  these  pairs  had  certainly  three,  if  not 
four,  broods  during  the  same  season,  though  from  certain  untoward 
circumstances  only  two  of  the  broods  came  to  maturity.  These 
birds  are  often  called,  aboat  here.  Blue  Rocks,  which  name  is  more 
properly  applied  to  their  first  cousin,  the  Bock  Dove ;  while  their 
general  name  Stock  Dove  is  also  more  or  less  a  misnomer,  having 
been  given  to  them  from  a  common  but  mistaken  idea  that  they 
were  the  original  source  from  which  our  tame  Figecxis  were  des* 
cended;  whereas  the  Bock  Dove  is  undoubtedly  their  progenitor  > 
this  species  being  a  truly  wild  bird,  and  never  mating  with  any 
other  kind  than  its  own.  Neither  can  you  derive  its  name  duly  from 
the  kind  of  places  it  often  ehooses  for  nesting  purposes,  i.^.,  the- 
stocks,  or  bolls  of  trees,  for  where  such  resorts  are  not  at  hand,  it  is 
in  no  way  dependent  on  them,  but  commonly  breeds  in  the  mouths  of 
deserted  rabbit  burrows,  or  under  some  thick  furze  bush  on  the  gpround. 

It  is  a  quick  lively  bird  in  its  motions;  clapping  its  wings  to-^ 
gether  smartly  onee  or  twice  when  it  takes  its  flight,  and  doing  the 
same  when  it  alights.  This  bird  is  a  very  close  sitter,  allowing 
itself  at  times  to  be  almost  lifted  from  its  eggs  ;  and  uttering  during 
the  breeding  season  a  rumbling  grunting  kind  of  coo,  quite  different 
from  its  congener,  the  Woodpigeon.  Common  as  it  is  about  here,. 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  bird  much  overlooked^  and  unnoticed  by  many 
people. 

Columba  Lima.  "The  Bock  Dove/'  This  is  the  true  parent  of  our 
tame  Pigeons,  at  once  to  be  distinguished  from  the  last-named  species. 
by  the  patch  of  white  on  the  upper  tail  coverts,  and  the  two  com-^ 
pleted  dark  bars  across  the  wing.     I  have  never  noticed  this  bird 
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anywhere  in  our  immediate  neI<>bbourhood,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever 
occurs  here;  its  natural  home  being  more  to  the  northward,  where 
it  breeds  in  large  numbers  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  the  cliffs  on 
the  coast.  Its  place,  however,  is  well  supplied  by  its  de8eendant>, 
the  semi-domesticated  Pigeons  that  lead  an  Arab  and  nomad  life, 
owning  no  master,  and  building  securely  in  some  carefully-selecttd 
spot  that  well  represents  its  natural  habitat,  such  as  the  more  ancient 
of  our  belfry  towers,  or  loftier  public  buildings,  where  they  iwr 
their  young  in  safety  year  by  year. 

As  a  proof  of  the  feeundity  of  the  tamt  species,  which  are  des- 
cended from  the  Rock  Dove,  I  remember  once  having  a  tame  pigtH}n 
of  almost  precisely  the  same  plumage  as  the  wild  sort,  which  matal 
with  a  carrier ;  and  these  birds  brought  up  thirteeen  broods  in  one 
year,  the  old  birds  all  through  the  spring  sitting  on  eggs  and  feeding 
the  former  pair  of  nestlings  at  the  same  time  with  most  laudable 
energy,  another  nest  being  generally  made  close  to  the  old  one  where 
the  nestlings  were.  I  had  various  kinds  of  pigeons  at  the  time, 
Carriers,  Almond  Tumblers,  Jacobins,  Fantails,  and  other  sorts ;  hot 
this  was  the  only  pair  that  bred  in  this  most  extraordinary  manner. 

Columba  Turiur.  "  The  Turtle  Dove.''  This  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  and  elegant  variety  of  all  our  British  Doves,  with  its  softlr 
blended  colouring,  and  delicate  mottling  on  the  back.  From  its 
very  appearance  it  declares  itself  a  lover  of  fair  and  sunny  climes* 
only  condescending  to  visit  us  for  about  four  months  in  the  year, 
appearing  generally  about  the  beginning  of  May,  seldom  before,  and 
leaving  us  again  at  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September.  It 
has  a  short  and  rapid  flight,  being  of  slender  proportions,  and  having 
much  more  pointed  wings  than  any  other  of  the  Doves.  This  bird 
is  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
affection  and  faithfulness  ;  an  idea  which  is  doubtless  strengthened 
by  its  peculiarly  plaintive,  and  soothing  notes.  Indeed  there  is  no 
note  of  any  other  bird  that  strikes  one  more  forcibly  with  the  idea 
of  loving  and  peaceful  contentment  than  the  voice  of  the  Turtur. 
But  I  have  always  heard,  and  very  much  fear,  that  this  character 
after  all  is  but  ill-deserved  by  it,  for  this  species  is  said  to  differ 
from  all  the  other  Pigeons  in  its  attachment  to  its  mate.    '^  The 
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males  arriving  some  time  before  the  females,  and  pairing  only  for 
the  season/'  (Meyer.)  It  is  also  said  to  be  spiteful  and  quarrelsome 
in  the  extreme  when  in  captivity,  ruling  the  roast  over  birds  much 
stronger  or  larger  than  itself,  allowing  them  but  little  peace,  pur- 
suing and  harrassing  them  incessantly.  Let  me,  in  conclusion, 
advise  no  inexperienced  bird-stuffer  to  select  one  of  these  birds  on 
which  to  try  his  prentice  hand,  the  skin  being  unusually  tender^ 
and  the  feathers  loosening  themselves  from  the  skin  with  but  little 
handling. 

Columba  Migraioria.  ''The  Passenger  Pigeon/'  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  considered  a  bold  speculator  if  I  endeavour  to  claim  this  speciea 
as  having  occurred  in  our  more  immediate  neighbourhood.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  Mr.  King,  of  Waiminster,  a  knowing  and  experienced 
stufier,  assured  me  that  one  of  these  birds  was  brought  to  him  for 
preservation  about  the  year  1862-3.  It  was  in  the  flesh,  and  had 
DO  sign  of  captivity  whatever  about  it.  He  told  me  he  kept  it  for 
6ome  time  without  its  being  enquired  after,  and  then  he  had  sold  it» 
This  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  more  frequently  occur  in  this  country  than  it  does^ 
especially  when  we  remember  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its  flight, 
and  the  countless  myriads  that  throng  the  American  forests,  which 
would  seem  to  be  vast  beyond  conception,  and  which  is  so  graphically 
described  in  Wood's  Natural  History  of  Birds,  from  the  descriptions 
of  Wilson  and  Audubon,  pp.  677 — 5S0.  He  there  records  how  this 
species  will  fly  hundreds  of  miles  for  its  daily  food,  pigeons  having 
''been  killed  with  rice  still  undigested  in  their  crops,  though  the 
nearest  rice  plantation  was  distant  several  hundred  miles.''  It  is  a 
carious  fact  that  this  species  never  lays  more  than  one  egg ;  a  pro- 
vidential ordering,  by  which  their  marvellous  numbers  are  somewhat 
held  in  check. 

Phasianid^. 

Phasianus  Colchicm,  '*  The  Pheasant."  Of  all  birds  not  strictly 
indigenous  to  our  country  the  Pheasant  is  the  one  which  may  justly 
claim  to  have  acclimatised  itself  the  most  thoroughly.  Uncertain 
as  the  period  is  when  it  was  first  introduced  amongst  us,  it  is  now 
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to  be  foand  in  every  corner  of  almost  every  county,  and  that  not 
simply  in  a  semi-domesticated  state,  but  ofb-times  in  a  state  of 
Nature,  in  which  it  is  well  able  to  look  after  itself;  and  though  its 
presence  amongst  us  may  not  be  the  cause  of  un-mixed  good,  yet 
most  people  surely  will  allow  that  the  good  it  is  the  author  of  far 
outweighs  the  evil.  His  plumage  is  pleasant  to  the  eye.  His  fiesh 
pleases  the  palate.  His  rearing  and  preservation  affords  employmeDt 
to  hundreds  of  people.  His  presence  is  the  occasion  of  many  a  re- 
union of  friends.  His  slaughter,  true  recreation,  and  keen  plea^oie 
to  scores  of  sportsmen — ^not  the  pleasure,  my  sentimental  friend,  of 
taking  life,  but  that  arising  from  the  manly  exercise  of  keen  eye, 
and  true  hand ;  and  that  satisfaction,  stigmatise  it  as  you  will,  which 
does  accrue  from  the  successful  outwitting,  through  the  use  of 
reason  and  intelligence,  of  the  keenly-developed  instinct  inherent 
in  the  animal  creation.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  add  to  the  category  of 
good  which  this  bird  gives  rise  to,  the  true  gratitude  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  the  recipient,  when  an  unexpected  brace  of  Pheasants 
is  brought  to  his  door,  and  the  genuine  pleasiure  also  experienced  by 
the  unselfish  donor.  This  is  a  long  list  of  benefits  to  be  mentioned 
as  accruing  from  the  presence  of  this  noble  bird  amongst  us,  and 
are  all  these  to  be  counterbalanced  and  outweighed  by  this  one 
drawback,  i.^ .,  that  he  is  sometimes  the  innocent  cause  of  illustrating 
the  truth  of  this  homely  couplet : — 

"He  that  takes  what  isn't  his'n. 
When  he's  caught  most  go  to  prison." 

I  fail  to  see  it ;  and  while  I  should  be  always  a  strong  advocate  for 
dealing  leniently  with  the  ordinary  poacher,  from  the  lemembraDoe 
how  deeply  the  innate  love  of  sport  is  ingrained  in  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  that  it  is  only  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth  that 
enables  one  man  lawfully  to  follow  out  the  passion  of  his  heart, 
while  the  lack  of  it  forbids  the  other  to  do  so ;  yet  there  can  be  no 
excuse  whatever  for  the  organised  midnight  attack  on  the  preserves, 
where  far  more  than  the  life  of  bird  or  animal  is  at  stake,  and  which 
arouses  the  direst  passions  of  our  human  nature.  A  man  might  just 
as  well  empty  his  neighbour's  poultry  yard^  as  his  Pheasant  preserve. 
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Deither  of  which  can  be  maintained  without  much  care  and  expendi* 
tare^  while  of  the  two  the  Pheasant  often  costs  more  per  head  to 
rear  and  bring  to  hand  than  his  more  humble  relation — and  if  the 
Pheasant  should  be  extirpated  from  amongst  us^  from  overstrained 
notions  of  philanthrophy,  not  only  would  a  great  delicacy^  and 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food^  be  withdrawn^ 
bat  also  acres  upon  acres  of  wood  and  waste  land  would  be  rendered 
UDprofitable  to  the  owner^  while  a  healthy  and  legitimate  source  of 
recreation  would  be  also  put  a  stop  to.  And  here^  ^g^i^,  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  hear  Pheasant  shooting  decried  as  a  thing  requiring  but 
little  skill  and  practice.  But  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that^  in  one  way,  the  larger  the  game  is 
that  has  to  be  brought  to  bag,  the  more  accurate  must  be  the 
shooting,  if  you  would  kill  and  not  merely  hit — for  you  must  not  only 
hit  it,  but  hit  it  in  the  right  spot — and  few  things  can  be  more 
vexing  to  the  owner  of  a  good  cover  than  to  see  Pheasant  after 
Pheasant  go  off  riddled  with  shot  by  an  inexperienced  hand,  and  yet 
not  stopped,  or  killed  outright.  No  I  Let  anyone  who  has  never 
tried  it,  be  posted  at  some  hot  corner,  where  some  score  or  so  of 
birds  are  constantly  rising  at  once,  with  a  noise  that  is  simply 
deafening,  and  if  he  does  not,  when  placed  in  such  a  situation  for 
the  JirH  time,  miss  with  both  barrels,  it  will  be  very  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  his  nerves.  There  are  many  combinations  required  to  make 
a  good  Pheasant  shot— coolness  of  nerve,  quickness  of  aim,  decision 
in  at  once  picking  your  shot,  accurate  judging  of  distance,  which 
practice,  and  practice  alone,  can  acquire ;  whereas  if  any  one,  while 
standing  in  the  ride,  can  knock  over  some  half  dozen  "  Rocketers  " 
in  succession,  going  at  their  best  pace,  and  aided,  perchance,  with 
the  wind  in  their  favour,  that  man  may  justly  claim  to  be  able  to 
kill  a  Pheasant  as  he  ought,  but  scarcely  before. 

But  whether  a  person  be  an  advocate  or  not  of  battue  shooting  and 
big  bags  (and  many  a  one,  methinks,  may  be  induced  to  speak 
against  such  things  partly  on  account  of  the  sourness  of  the  grapes 
which  he  cannot  reach,  and  partly,  perchance,  because  he  has 
bat  little  taste  for  sport,  and  therefore,  if  so,  is  an  unqualified 
judge  of  the  matter),  yet  few  will  be  found  to  deny  the  pleasure  of 
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circumventing  some  crafty  old  cock,  who  has  wandered  far  from  his 
original  domain,  and  knows  full  well  how  to  use  all  the  wits  with 
which  Nature  has  so  liberally  endowed  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  pleasure  that  such  an  occurrence  gave  me  personally,  when,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  I  was  Snipe  shooting  in  our  water  meadows.  It 
was  on  a  keen  cold  day,  the  herbage  affording  but  scant  shelter  for 
any  bird,  when  coming  suddenly. to  the  edge  of  one  of  our  ''carriages" 
(as  the  watercourses  are  called  which  ''  carry  ^'  the  water  into  the 
meadows  from  the  main  stream),  I  surprised  two  fine  old  ring-necks 
at  their  afternoon  draught ;  and  which,  separating  in  grand  circles 
to  the  right  and  left,  returned  to  their  mother  earth,  in  a  quicker 
way  than  either  of  them  had  intended  j  though  I  am  bound  to  say 
I  missed  a  third  cock  bird  directly  after,  from  making  too  sure  of 
my  prize,  after  my  former  unexpected  luck. 

The  craft  of  an  old  cock  Pheasant  is  really  something  surprising; 
and  if  you  are  unaware  of  his  dodges,  he  will  surely  outwit  you, 
generally  making  such  use  of  his  legs  that  you  find  him  yards  from 
the  spot  where  you  confidently  expected  to  discover  him  ;  or  at  other 
times  flattening  himself  against  the  ground  in  stubble  or  fallow,  so 
that  you  literally  walk  over  him,  although  from  a  little  distance  oi 
you  may  have  satisfied  yourself  that  you  have  marked  to  an  inch 
where  he  is.  No  1  long  may  Phasianus  Colchicus  and  his  allies,  the 
Bing-necked  and  other  varieties,  find  a  home  in  our  preserves  and 
hedgerows,  or  at  times  be  found  paying  an  unexpected  visit  to  oar 
farmyards  and  gardens — as,  for  example,  on  the  Sunday  before  last, 
when  a  fine  old  cock  stalked  out  of  my  front  gates,  seeming  to  depend 
on  the  security  the  Sunday  gave  him,  and  perhaps  knowing  that  he 
would  have  been  safe  in  my  domain  even  on  a  week-day. 

TETRAONIDiE. 

Tetrao  Urogallua,  "  The  Capercaillie.''  Although  I  cannot  by  any 
ingenuity  include  this  magnificent  bird  as  even  an  occasional  strag- 
gler into  our  neighbourhood  (though  I  see  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith 
mentions  an  instance  as  having  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Winter- 
slow  in  1841,  which  must  have  been  a  veritable  straggler  indeed), 
yet  I  cannot  help  referring  to  it  from  an  amusing  incident  that  this 
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bird  unwittingly  gave  rise  to.  I  have  a  very  fine  old  cock  bird  in 
my  collection^  that  came  from  Scotland  about  1865.  It  weighed 
between  ten  and  eleven  pounds,  and  was  in  its  finest  breeding 
plumage^  having  come  to  its  untimely  end  in  the  middle  of  the 
May  months  when  I  discovered  it  in  the  flesh  in  a  well-known  bird 
staffer's  shop  in  London.  There  was  an  old  man  in  my  parish  who 
had  spent  all  his  life^  and  that  a  long  one^  in  our  water  meadows, 
and  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  natural  history  specimens,  always  ob- 
serving, and  telling  me  of  any  uncommon  bird  that  he  came  across. 
But  a  specimen  of  the  Capercaille  he  had  never  seen  before.  Now 
my  old  parishioner  had  a  son,  of  whom  he  was  very  proud,  being 
one  of  the  first  pupil  teachers  from  this  district  who  had  entered  the 
training  college  at  Winchester.  His  admiration  for  this  pupil  teacher 
(or,  as  he  called  him  in  his  own  vernacular,  "  Bugle-Tatur '')  knew 
no  bounds,  and  from  him,  during  his  vacation,  spent  under  the 
paternal  roof,  he  picked  up  many  a  word,  which  was  as  new  to  him 
as  was  Tetrao  Urogallua  himself.  These  words,  of  course,  he  was 
accustomed  to  introduce  into  his  conversation  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible, to  show,  doubtless,  how  subtil  was  the  leaven  of  the  training 
college  over  all  that  it  came  in  contact  with.  One  of  these  words 
was  ^'apropSsJ^  One  day  he  was  looking  over  my  collection,  and 
when  he  came  before  the  Capercaillie  he  stopped  in  astonishment, 
never  having  seen  such  a  bird  before  j  and  after  being  silent  for 
some  time,  during  which  he  was  taking  in  the  bird's  general  ap- 
pearance, and  being  evidently  much  struck  with  the  strong  curved 
beak  of  the  conifer  cracker,  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
with  that  peculiar  twinkle  in  the  eye  which  tells  that  a  man  feels 
be  is  treading  on  uncertain  ground,  he  said  ''  /  should  consider.  Sir, 
that  that  ere  bird  was  h^ apropos  to  a  h^ eagle'*;  about  as  bad  a  shot 
as  any  school-boy  could  make,  who,  putting  a  bold  face  upon  it^ 
endeavours  desperately  to  flounder  through  some  passage  of  the 
"  Satires  of  Juvenal,"  or  "  The  Georgics,''  which  he  has  never  once 
looked  at,  or,  as  we  should  say  at  Winchester,  has  taken  up  '^  ex- 
trumps."  The  poor  old  man  has  gone  to  his  rest,  but  I  never  look 
at  the  case  without  smiling  at  his  rnaUapropds  suggestion. 
Te^a/o  Tetriw.   ''The  Black  Grouse."  This  bird  can  far  more  justly 
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claim  a  local  habitation  and  a  place  amongst  us  than  the  last-named 
species;  though  at  the  present  time  it  only  occurs  as  an  occasional 
visitor.  They  used  to  be  met  with  on  the  downs  around  EbbeBbome 
and  Sutton^  and  also,  I  believe,  on  Te£Pont  Common  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  in  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Hants  and  Somerset,  on  either  side  of  us,  they  are  not 
infrequent.  I  have  sprung  them  several  times  in  the  New  Forest, 
round  Rufus's  stone  ;  and  on  one  occasion  near  Verwood  I  noticed 
a  fine  old  cock  bird  on  the  bank  of  the  railway,  which  in  no  waj 
showed  any  fear  of  the  passing  train,  but  held  up  his  head  as  a  bird 
who  was  in  no  way  ashamed  of  showing  himself.  On  the  other  side 
of  us,  in  Somerset,  they  are  numerous  on  some  of  the  ranges  of 
hills.  On  the  Quantocks,  ranging  from  the  district  of  Taunton  to 
St.  Audries  on  the  coast,  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
I  remember  one  day  in  the  woods  above  Bagborough,  when  I  was 
anxious  to  obtain  a  good  cock  of  my  own  shooting  for  my  collection, 
I  sprung  some  eight  or  ten  brace  of  grey  hens,  mostly  single  birds, 
but  only  three  cocks  put  in  an  appearance,  and  that  at  such  a  discreet 
distance  that  I  could  not  secure  one,  my  only  chance  being  at  one 
that  got  out  of  the  lower  branches  of  a  thick  spruce  fir,  and  which 
took  me  so  by  surprise  that  I  was  not  quick  enough  for  a  snap  shot 
through  the  boughs.  The  old  cocks  get  very  cunning,  and  give 
one  the  slip  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  cock  Pheasant  will.  The 
specimen  I  have  was  one  out  of  eight  cock  birds  that  had  congre- 
gated together,  as  they  will,  in  the  early  part  of  December.  Mr. 
Wyndham,  of  Dinton,  has  a  good  pair  of  local  specimens  in  his 
collection.  The  cock  bird  having  been  killed,  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  on  December  15th,  1S20,  just  where  the  parishes  of  Ebbes- 
borne  and  Sutton  Mandeville  meet;  while  the  grey  hen  was  killed 
at  Langford  on  December  6th,  1819.  Even  now  they  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  met  with  in  their  old  haunts,  as  the  Bev.  T. 
Wyndham  informs  me  that  a  grey  hen  was  killed  by  Bobert 
Way,  one  of  his  brother's  gamekeepers,  as  recently  aa  November 
11th  of  last  year  (1880).  This  bird,  no  doubt,  may  have  been 
a  straggler;  but  it  is  extraordinary  how  birds  will  continually 
re-visit    their    old  haunts,  led  by  that  unerring  instinct  which 
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causes  them  to  pitch  upon  the  right  spot^  just  as  in  a  still  more 
extraordinary  way  the  seed  of  some  rare  plant  will  often  find  out  a 
patch  of  soil  suited  to  its  growth^  though  it  be  severed  by  many  an 
iDtervening  mile  from  the  common  habitat  of  its  tribe.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  hybrids  between  this  bird  and  the  Pheasant^  some 
of  them  being  handsome  specimens.  Mr.  F.  J.  Strange^  writing  to 
me  on  November  7th,  1881^  from  Fritham,  mentions  a  peculiar 
instance  of  this  kind^  sayings  ^'  There  is  in  the  village  a  bird^  a  cross 
between  (I  should  say)  the  Black  Cock  and  a  common  fowl,  a  very 
peculiar  bird,  and,  if  so,  extraordinarily  uncommon,^'  but  he  does 
not  mention  the  peculiar  features  of  this  specimen.  Occasionally 
the  hen  bird  will  assume,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  curved  tail  of  the 
cock,  just  as  is  similarly  observed  in  mule  Pheasants,  when  the  hen 
will  don,  and  that  sometimes  in  a  very  perfect  degree,  the  more 
gorgeous  colouring  of  the  cock  bird. 

TetrcLO  Scoticw.  "  The  Red  Grouse.'*  We  come  now  to  a  bird,  the 
Red  Grouse,  in  whom  every  Briton  should  take  a  lively  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  a  "  Briton  of  the  Britons,**  and  has  never  been  known 
to  wander  from  his  native  shores.  It  is  a  very  noteworthy  thing 
that  this  bird  is  purely  British,  and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  except  within  the  range  of  our  own  islands.  Truly  he  sets  us 
a  good  example  of  staying  at  home  and  minding  our  own  business. 
He  practically  reads  us  the  same  lesson  as  ^'  Gaarge  Ridler  and  his 
Dog,"  as  exemplified  in  the  following  verse  of  that  old  west-country 
song,  known  well,  doubtless,  by  all  my  readers,  but  which,  however, 
I  will  quote  for  the  edification  of  anyone  who  may  not  have  come 
across  it : — 

"Droo'  all  the  world,  owld  (Gaarge  would  bwoast, 
Commend  me  to  merry  owld  England  mwoast^ 
While  Yools  gwoes  scamblin'  vur  and  nigh 
We  bides  at  whoam,  my  dog  and  I." 

For,  although  "  Tetrao  Scoticus  **  favours  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  and  so  extends  his  peregrinations  rather 
beyond  our  above-named  friends,  yet  he  shows  a  wholesome  appre- 
ciation of  his  native  shores,  beyond  which  he  takes  no  interest. 
This  species  has  just  occurred  often  enough  in  Wilts  to  include  it 
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in  our  county  list.  Among  other  instances^  Mr.  E.  Baker^  of  Mere, 
informs  me  that  one  of  these  birds  was  killed  at  West  Knoyle^  on  a 
farm  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  J.  Rorosey.  It  was  shot  by  a  party 
of  sportsmen  while  out  Partridge  shootings  in  1848,  and  was  sent 
to  Sir  Hugh  Hoare,  at  Stourton. 

These  birds,  though  infinitely  more  numerous  than  the   Elack 
Game,  are,  unlike  it,  monogamous,  neither  are  they  ever  knowo  to 
perch  or  roost  in  trees,  as  the  Black  Grouse  does.     The  numbers 
that  are  annually  killed  are  something  enormous,  and  the  prices 
given  for  a  Grouse  moor  become  higher  and  higher  as  time  goes  on- 
In  fact  the  presence  of  this  bird  turns  land  which  would  be  otherwise 
utterly  worthless  into  a  substantial  source  of  income.     Now  that  all 
vermin  is  so  narrowly  looked  after,  the  way  the  Red  Grouse  increases 
is  truly  marvellous,  and  though  the  price  realised  for  a  moor  makes 
it,  perhaps,  imperative  that  the  owner  should  stock  it  as  well  as 
possible,  by  keeping  down  all  causes  antagonistic  to  its  increase,  yet 
one  would  fain  see  more  of  some  of  our  birds  of  prey  about  than  are 
now  visible,  and  which,  as  long  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  get  too 
numerous,  would  do  as  much  good  as  harm,  by  keeping  down  the 
weak  and  sickly  birds.      It  has,  indeed,  been  computed  that  "^ 
single  nest  of  Peregrines  would  destroy,  in  a  single  season,  nearly 
three  hundred  brace  of  Grouse  alone*' — ^truly  a  startling  number, 
and  one  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  preserver  in  extirpating 
it  altogether  from  his  moor;  while  the  following  extract,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Birds,  p.  72,  also  testifies 
to  the  game-destroying  propensities  of  the  Peregrine.  ^^Mr.Sinclair/' 
he  says,  ''  while  exercising  his  dogs  on  the  Belfast  mountains,  pre- 
paratory to  Grouse  shooting,  saw  them  point,  and  coming  up^ 
startled  a  male  Peregrine  off  a  Grouse,  just  killed  by  him,  and  veiy 
near  the  same  place  came  upon  the  female  bird,  also  upon  a  Grouse. 
Although  my  friend  lifted  both  the  dead  birds,  the  Hawks  continued 
flying  about^  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  pack,  which  lay  near, 
being  sprung,  either  three  or  four  more  Grouse  were  struck  down 
by  them — thus  two-and-a-half  or  three  brace  were  obtained  by 
means  of  these  wild  birds^  being  more  than  had  ever  been  procured 
out  of  a  pack  of  Grouse  by  my  friend's  trained  Falcons."    This 
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certainly  shows  the  capabilities  of  the  Peregrine,  but  still,  if  the  old 
mottoe,  "  Live  and  let  live,''  were  more  the  order  of  the  day,  I  don't 
think  any  very  great  or  sensible  diminution  of  the  Grouse  would  be 
apparent^  and  there  would  be  a  greater  chance  of  seeing  ofteuer 
such  a  grand  flight  as  that  mentioned  above. 

This  bird  demands  a  very  extensive  range  of  heather  for  its  home^ 
not  remaining  satisfied  with  a  partial  range,  as  is  the  Black  Grouse. 
It  has  been  tried  more  than  once  to  introduce  them  on  the  Quantock 
Hills,  in  Somerset,  but  though  the  range  is  some  miles  long,  it  is 
not  broad  or  varied  enough  for  the  Bed  Grouse ;  and  when  imported 
there,  they  very  soon  re-crossed  the  Bristol  Channel  into  some  of  the 
Welsh  mountains.  I  was  surprised  in  turn  to  find  that  there  are 
no  Black  Game  on  the  Welsh  Hills  round  Crickhowell  and  Aber« 
gavenny,  where  I  was  staying  the  past  summer^  as  I  should  have 
thought  the  situation  well  suited  to  their  habits. 

SyrrAapies  Paradoxus,  Fallas's  Sand  Grouse.  I  cannot  find  any 
other  instance  of  this  rare  straggler  to  our  county,  except  the 
specimen  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  which  was  shot  in 
the  year  of  their  irruption  into  Europe  (1863),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dean^ 
of  Imber.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  migration,  and  the  number 
altogether  killed  in  this  country  was  something  considerable.  There 
is  a  most  interesting  account  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  Birds  of  Norfolk 
of  their  appearance  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  in  that  year,  which 
would  well  repay  any  ornithologist's  reading.  Those  were  naturally 
the  counties  wherein  most  might  be  expected  to  have  been  secured; 
and  he  records  the  total  number  of  specimens  obtained  in  those 
counties  as  being  in  all  seventy-five ;  thirty  males  and  thirty  females 
in  Norfolk^  and  eight  males  and  seven  females  in  Sufiblk.  The 
first  being  picked  up  dead  on  Yarmouth  beach  on  May  ^3rd,  the 
last,  a  malCj  said  to  have  been  shot  near  Lynn^  in  the  last  week  of 
November. 

I'erdix  Oinerea.  "  The  Partridge."  The  hiri, par  excellence,  of  all 
others  in  a  sporteman's  eye,  as  is  proved  in  common  sporting  parlance 
by  the  usual  soubriquet  of  '^Birds  "  being  used  to  designate  them^ 
instead  of  the  proper  name  which  distinguishes  the  species,  for  few 
would  talk  of  having  bagged  so  many  Partridges^  but  rather  so 
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inaDy  "  Brace  of  Birds/'     I  am  bold  to  say  that  this  homely  littl« 
bird  attracts  more  notice,  and  affords  a  more  general  topic  of  conver- 
sation, year  by  year,  than  any  other  bird,  I  was  going  to  say,  almost 
any  other  iAin^,  in  our  islands.     There  is  no  need  to  speak  at  an/ 
length  of  it,  as  every  lover  of  Nature  has  his  own  store  of  anecdote 
and  bird-lore  connected  with  it,  yet  I  cannot  pass  over  my  old 
friend  altogether  without  a  recognition.     This  bird  is  not  alwajs 
very  careful  as  to  the  situation  it  'selects  for  its  nest;  oftentinKs 
choosing  a  place  where  there  is  very  little  probability  of  its  ever 
hatching  out  its  young  in  safety.     An  instance  of  this  I  cannoi 
help  recording.     I  was  once  playing  in  a  village  cricket  match  in 
the  field  just  in  front  of  the  vicarage.     Through  this  field  a  footpath 
runs :  and  on  this  occasion  it  lay  between  the  wickets  and  the  post 
usually  called  "  Point,''  which  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  yards 
from  the  pathway.     We  had  not  been  playing  long  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  fieldsman  at  ^' Point"  was  attracted  to  a  tuft  of 
rather  thicker  and  darker  herbage  than  the  rest  (our  vill^^  grounds, 
dear  reader,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  quite  equal  to  ''Lords"  or ''The 
Oval"),  and,  on  stooping  down  to  examine  it  more  closely,  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  Why,  here's  a  Partridge's  nest  with  seven  eggs."    This 
was  latish  in  the  summer,  and  yet  there  that  nest  had  remained 
undiscovered  to  that  very  moment,  although  then,  of  course,  for  a 
long  time  deserted.     No  passer  by  had  ever  seen  it,  and  it  was  close 
by  the  Church  path,  constantly  used.     The  mowers  had  mown  over 
it  without  noticing  it;    the  haymakers  had  made  hay  over  it,  and 
yet  had  neither  seen  nor  trodden  upon  it ;  and,  more  curious  still,  do 
prjing  Jackdaw  or  Book  had  found  it  out,  or  plundered  it;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  my  friend  to  discover  it  in  this  most  unique  way— 
a  way  in  which  I  much  doubt  whether  Partridge's  nest  was  ever 
found  before — i.e.,  by  a  fieldsman  at  "Point"  in  the  midst  of > 
cricket  match. 

But  though  not  always  over  careful  about  the  situation  of  its 
nest,  this  bird  is  a  very  close  sitter,  and  will  defend  its  eggs  and 
young  to  the  last.  Over  and  over  again  is  the  sitting  bird  killed 
by  the  mowers  in  the  long  grass ;  whereas,  if  it  is  near  hatching) 
it  has  often  been  known  to  remove  its  eggs^  to  the  nearest  hedge,  or 
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similar  place  of  safety,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  j  and  if 
the  young  are  hatched  will  entice  the  intruder  away  by  the  most 
cunningly  practised  devices.  Most  people,  I  dare  say,  have  seen 
an  instance  of  this,  and  how  the  parent  bird  will  shuffle  and  tumble 
about  upon  the  ground,  as  though  it  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 
or  rather  a  wing  to  fly  with — ^a  manoeuvre,  however,  which  is  com- 
mon to  many  other  birds,  and  one  which  I  myself  have  seen  practised 
most  craftily  by  the  Plover,  Wild  Duck,  Land  Rail,  and  also  by  the 
little  black-headed  or  Reed  Bunting,  and  that  quite  as  cleverly  as 
by  the  Partridge.  Indeed  the  lictle  Bunting  almost  effected  it^ 
purpose.  I  was  at  the  time  hunting  for  its  nest  in  an  osier  bed  (as 
Day  boys  wanted  some  eggs  of  this  species  for  their  collection),  when 
out  flew  this  little  bird  from  the  very  osier  stump  over  which  I  was 
bending,  and  began  to  tumble  about  on  the  ground  in  such  a  comical 
manner  that  I  could  not  help  following  it  for  a  yard  or  two,  and  had 
much  difficulty  to  find  the  nest  again,  which  was  so  deeply  embedded 
in  the  stump  that  I  never  should  have  found  it  at  all  had  it  not  been 
for  the  antics  that  the  bird  played. 

I  had  an  interesting  anecdote  of  the  maternal  instinct  of  the 
Partridge  related  to  me  the  other  day.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Woodyates, 
Vicar  of  Pembury,  Tunbridge  Wells,  wrote  to  me  thus : — "  An  in- 
cident of  instinct  in  Partridges,  I  saw  the  other  day.  A  brood  was 
caught  in  the  mowing  grass,  and  placed  in  a  coop  under  a  Bantam 
hen,  some  distance  from  where  they  were  found,  and  in  a  garden. 
The  old  birds  came  fearlessly  and  took  away  each  of  the  nine  birds 
in  the  brood,  by  laying  down  flat;  the  little  one  mounted  the  back, 
and  off  flew  the  old  bird.  The  young  one  must  have  dug  its  feet 
into  the  plumage  of  the  old  one's  back,  and  so  got  a  hold." 

Though  so  bold  when  affection  for  their  young  demands  it,  these 
birds  would  seem  to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  are  at  times 
given  over  to  a  kind  of  panic,  which  seemingly  destroys  their  powers 
of  self-preservation.  A  whole  covey  a  little  time  ago  settled  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  suburbs  of  Salisbury,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  caught  one  after  another,  being  apparently  paralysed  by  the 
strangeness  of  their  position ;  and  not  long  after  I  myself  saw  one 
eaptured  on  the  line,  by  the  porters,  in  the  middle  of  the  Salisbury 
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Station.  It  had  nothing  the  matter  with  it,  but  ran  right  down 
the  line  into  the  middle  of  the  station^  as  though  it  were  impelled 
to  its  fate,  never  attempting  to  use  its  wings ;  and  so  it  continued 
running  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  line  just  under  the  platform 
until  it  was  caught  and  pocketed.  It  is  astonishing  at  times  bow 
many  of  these  birds  are  killed  by  the  telegraph  wires  at  the  side  of 
our  railways,  especially  when  first  newly-erected;  though  in  time 
they  seem  to  become  aware  of  the  danger,  and  avoid  it.  I  wtf 
told  by  the  late  Mr.  Norwood,  one  of  the  officials  on  the  Sooth 
Western  line,  that  a  man  who  had  chai^  of  six  miles  of  line  be- 
tween Forton  and  Grateley  picked  up  no  fewer  than  eighty-fonr 
Partridges  killed  in  this  way  on  his  part  of  the  line  during  the  first 
year  after  the  wires  had  been  erected,  though  in  succeeding  years 
there  were  only  one  or  two  occasionally  found.  This  seems  a 
large  number,  but  the  narrator  assured  me  he  spoke  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  I  had  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  his 
assertion. 

At  times  very  rare  birds  are  found  killed  in  this  way.  Not  long 
Bigo  a  friend  of  mine  brought  me  the  wing  of  a  bird  he  had  picked 
up  on  the  line,  which  had  evidently  been  thus  severed  by  the  bird 
flying  against  the  wires,  and  which  he  could  not  distinguish.  It 
proved  to  be  the  wing  of  a ''Spotted  Crake,"  which — ^althoogbl 
expect  commoner  than  is  generally  thought — ^is  by  no  means  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  us.  I  once  shot  a  very  peculiarly- 
marked  Partridge,  which  I  have  always  regretted  was  not  preserved, 
as  I  have  never  seen  one  like  it  since.  The  back  was  a  veiy  dark 
mottled  brown,  not  unlike  the  plumage  of  some  Bed  Grouse,  while 
all  the  under  parts  were  almost  of  a  creamy  white,  afPording  > 
wonderfully  strong  contrast.  It  was  a  hen  bird,  without  the  horse* 
shoe.  Pied  varieties  of  this  bird,  or  white  ones^  are  not  infirequentlf 
met  with. 

Ferdix  Rufa.  '' The  French  or  Red-legged  Partridge.'^  If  band- 
some  plumage  and  superior  size  were  the  chief  qualities  to  be  re- 
garded our  friend  ''The  Frenchman''  would  certainly  take  precedence 
of  his  English  relative.  But  these  things  pale  before  the  greats 
a^d  more  essential  qualities  in  a  game  bird  of  good  flavour  to  the 
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palate^  and  sport  in  the  field — our  English  Partridge  must  certainly 

be  awarded  the  prize  in  both  the  two  last-named  points ;  and  if  one 

of  the  two  species  had  to  be  expatriated  the  French  bird  would 

certainly  be  the  one  to  be  sent  into  exile.    Indeed  many  a  sportsman 

has  regretted  its  introduction  from  across  the  Channel^  and  has 

done  his  best  to  exterminate  them  from  off  his  property.     The  great 

drawback  in  connection  with  this  bird  is  its  well-known  habit  of 

running  before  the  dogs  or  beaters^  topping  the  further  hedge  of 

the  field  almost  as  soon  as  you  are  in  it  yourself^  and  by  its  restless* 

ness  disturbing  other  birds  as  well.    Notwithstanding^  the  plumage 

of  this  species  is  so  exceedingly  pleasing^  that  one  cannot  help  being 

glad  that  it  has  become  domesticated  amongst  us.     They  are  in  no 

way  numerous  in  this  district ;  in  fact  it  is  rather  an  unusual  thing 

to  meet  with  them^  though  a  pair  crop  up  here  and  there  in  un* 

expected  places.     There  was  a  pair  seen  in  the  parish  in  1876^  one 

of  which  was  killed^  but  this  is  the  only  instance  of  its  occurring 

here^  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  for  the  last  thirteen  years  since  I  have 

been  here.     There  was  another  killed  during  the  same  year  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Warminster ;  though  there  also  they  are  but  little 

known.     A  single  bird  was  caught  at  Mere,  in  the  yard  of  the  Ship 

Inn,  by  Mr.  J.  Coward,  on  April  11th,  1874,  having  apparently 

taken  refuge  there  from  a  Hawk ;   but  the  cases  of  its  occurrence 

round  here  seem  isolated  and  infrequent.     A  year  or  two  ago  the 

keepers  were  driving  in  the  game  into  the  Clarendon  Woods,  pre-» 

vious  to  a  day's  shooting,  and  a  pair  of  these  birds  commenced 

running  before  the  beaters,  as  run  they  will,  until  they  were  run 

down,  and  caught  alive.     It  was  a  drenching  day,  and  their  plumage 

apparently  got  so  soaked  that  at  last  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 

using  their  wings  at  all,  one  stretch  of  which  might  have  landed 

them  in  safety,  thus  affording  an  illustration  of  the  old  adage  :•— 

"He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay/' 

for  at  last  they  could  not  rise,  and  are  now  perpetuated  in  the 
keeper's  cottage.  A  curious  incident  connected  with  these  birds 
occurred  near  Bath  not  long  ago.  A  few  years  back  my  brother 
was  shooting  at  Holt,  near  Bradford,  when  he  sprang  an  old  cock 
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bird  by  the  side  of  some  standing  barley,  and  killed  it.    This  was 
on  September  9th,  1874.     He  saw  no  more  of  the  kind  for  the  next 
five  or  six  years,  when  on  September  20th,  1880,  he  shot  a  hen — a 
solitary  bird — in  the  very  same  field  where  he  had  killed  the  cock 
six  years  before.     Should  this  have  been  a  pair,  (and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  finding  them  in  the  very  same  field,  and  althou^ 
shooting  over  the  same  ground  regularly  year  by  year,  from  never 
seeing  or  hearing  of  any  other  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  tlie 
species,  it  would  certainly  appear  to  have  been  the  case,)  it  shows 
how  tenaciously  at  times  birds  will  stick  to  the  spot  that  they  ban 
once  chosen  as  their  home,  notwithstanding  many  an  adverse  cir** 
cumstance.     The  eggs  of  these  birds  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Partridge,  and  are  freckled  and  mottled  with  a 
dull  red  colour.     They  differ  also  from  the  English  bird  in  their 
arboreal  habits,  often  flying  up  into  trees,  or  perching  occasionallj 
on  the  hedge-row,  or  the  com  stack,  in  which  latter  place  they 
not  infrequently  make  their  nests. 

Perdix  Firginiana.     "  The  Virginian  Partridge,''  or  "  Colin/' 
This  also  is  an  imported  species,  but  one  which  apparently  cannot 
hold  its  own  amongst  us  as  well  as  the  last-named  species,  the ''  Bed- 
Iieg,''  can,  and  when  turned  down  is  apt  to  wander  far  from  its 
intended  home,  and  thus  gets  slaughtered  inadvertently.    In  the 
season  of  1875-6  Mr.  W.  Hart  informs  me  that  he  came  across 
sundry  specimens  of  this   bird   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christ- 
church.     There  was  a  covey  of  fourteen  of  them,  besides  two  or 
three  single  birds.     He  killed  three  single  birds  whilst  out  Partridge 
shooting,  and  has  them  now  in  his  collection.     I  have  not  heard  of 
any  others  nearer  home  than  that,  and  doubtless  those  mentioned 
must  have  been  turned  down  in  the  neighbourhood  at  some  previous 
period,  though  the  covey  bears  testimony  to  their  having  bred  in 
the  wild  state,  and  that  most  successfully.     Meyer  mentions,  I  see, 
that  this  bird  differs  from  other  cognate  species  by  building  a  nest 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  in  shape  resembling  that  of  a  Willoir 
Wren  with  a  hood  to  it,  and  that  the  eggs  are  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  which  accurately  corresponds  with  the  number  of  the  covey 
above-mentioned. 
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PerdU:  Coturnix.  ''  The  Quail/'  This  pretty  little  bird  is  not 
ainjrthing  like  so  numerous  with  us  as  it  used  to  be  some  years  back. 
In  fact  it  adds  considerably  to  the  excitement  pf  a  day's  Partridge 
shooting  when  a  bevy  of  these  little  stragglers  can  be  found.  I 
have  shot  them  at  New  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Stratford  Tony,  near 
here,  and  have  also  seen  them  at  West  Hamham,  close  to  Salisbury ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
supposed,  as,  owing  to  their  skulking  habits,  they  are  very  hard  to 
rise,  and  when  risen  are  so  small  that  some  people  might  not  notice 
them.  I  have  also  killed  them  at  Marshfield,  just  outside  this 
county  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  and  have  also  met  with 
them  at  Holt,  near  Bradford,  where  my  brother  killed  several  when 
I  was  out  with  him.  On  this  occasion  it  was  extraordinary  the 
difficulty  we  had  in  rising  them.  We  knew  that  they  were  in  a 
certain  stubble  field,  and  that  not  a  large  one,  and  therefore  tried  it 
very  closely ;  but  we  certainly  should  not  have  seen  anything  of 
them  on  that  day  had  we  not  known  their  whereabouts,  and  been 
determined  to  find  them.  They  are  sometimes  met  with  very  late 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question  whether  some 
of  them  may  not  possibly  stay  with  us  now  and  then  through  the 
winter.  But  more  probably,  perhaps,  they  are  but  hapless  indi- 
viduals, which  may  have  been  slightly  wounded  during  the  previous 
season,  or  some  that,  having  been  hatched  out  later  than  usual,  were 
iiot  strong  enough  at  the  normal  time  of  migration  to  set  forth  on 
their  arduous  journey.  On  one  occasion,  not  long  ago,  in  our  parish, 
Mr.  F.  M.  E.  Jervoise  told  me  he  had  sprung  a  Quail  in  the  middle 
of  the  December  month,  while  I  have  a  note  by  me  that  another 
was  killed  on  Christmas  Day,  at  Mere,  by  Mr.  James  Jesse,  as 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  E.  Baker,  of  that  place.  I  have  heard 
^so  of  several  other  instances  of  this  bird  having  been  observed  in 
^is  neighbourhood  as  late  as  December;  on  one  occasion  several 
being  seen  at  the  same  time.  This  bird  cannot  but  be  surrounded 
with  unusual  interest  to  all  readers  when  they  remember  the  inspired 
testimony  we  have  as  to  the  enormous  numbers  in  which  they  appeared  . 
u^  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  in  the  time  of  the  Israelites,  ^'  He  rained 
flesh  upon  them  as  thick  as  dust^  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand 
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of  the  sea " — a  testimony  which,  if  it  needed  any  corrohoration, 
could  find  it  still  in  the  inexhaustible  multitudes  which  are  seen  at 
times  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  places  around  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  Their  egg  is  very  prettily  mottled,  and  Tery  similar 
to  that  of  the  Spotted  Crake,  the  latter  only  having  rather  larger 
splotches  upon  it^  and  not  being  quite  so  rounded  at  the  upper  end. 

STBUTHIONiDJS. 

OtU  Tarda.  ''  The  Gieat  Bustard/'  Had  I  been  writing  thii 
paper  but  a  few  years  previously  to  the  present  time,  it  must  hm 
consisted  only  <^  past  reminiscences  and  bygone  memories,  as  far  as 
the  Bustard  was  concerned,  with  an  apparently  useless  regret  that 
our  celebrated  '^  Plain  "  was  to  know  it  no  more,  although  once  it  bad 
been  one  of  this  noble  bird's  chief  strongholds  amongst  us.  But 
more  recently,  as  most  of  my  readers  will  be  aware,  the  Great 
Bustard  has  once  more  re^visited  its  old  haunts  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  has  also  been  procured  during  the  winter  of  1879-80  from  no 
less  than  seven  different  places  within  the  range  of  our  islands. 

As  is  well  known  through  tradition,  Salisbury  Plain  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  this  bird  in  former  years  :  the  large,  open 
undulating  reaches  of  down,  varied  with  patches  at  that  day,  of 
cultivated  land,  affording  it  exactly  the  kind  of  haunt  necessary  to 
its  existence;  the  very  grandeur  of  the  appearance  of  the  bird 
declaring  that  it  cannot  brook  to  be  '^cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined" 
within  enclosures,  however  spacious,  which,  besides  being  distastefiil 
to  it  in  themselves,  afford  that  vantage  ground  to  its  enemies  to 
creep  upon  it  unobserved,  of  which  it  would  seem  intuitively  afraid. 
Of  late  years,  indeed  by  the  present  generation  you  may  say,  the 
Bustard  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  extinct  local  species,  surviving 
amongst  us  only  by  tradition — as  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the 
sign  of  the  inn,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  which  bore  a  Bustard 
on  its  escutcheon,  thus  testifying  to  its  quondam  frequency  amongst 
us— or  as  having  been  seen  by  one  or  two  octogenarians  possiblj 
still  living,  who  having  had  an  ornithological  taste  early  developed 
within  them,  might  by  some  remote  chance  have  actually  remembered, 
as  boys,  having  once  themselves  caught  sight  of  the  great  birdj 
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whichi  even  then^  was  too  notable  a  thing  to  allow  it  to  pass  by 
QDcommemorated.  But  even  this  source  of  testimony  would  very 
soon  (if  it  has  not  already)  passed  away,  while  in  turn  we  should 
have  been  dependent  only  on  the  memories  of  those  who,  not  being 
eye-witnesses  themselves,  were  still  able  to  speak  of  the  records  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  Bustard,  as  detailed  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
or  fathers'  fathers.  Of  such  memories  the  following  instances  would 
have  then  been  our  only  source  of  information.  The  Rev.  T. 
Wyndham,  in  a  letter  received  on  the  10th  instant,  says,  "In  an 
entry  in  my  grandfather's  game  book,  dated  1801,  he  speaks  of 
seeing  a  hen  Bustard  for  the  first  time  on  the  wing,  whilst  riding- 
to  Upavon.  This  my  brother  (W.  Wyndham,  Esq.,  of  Dinton 
House)  thinks  will  be  of  interest  to  you."  Again,  Mr.  John 
Waters,  of  Salisbury,  kindly  writes  me, ''  I  well  remember  having- 
heard  my  father  say,  on  many  occasions,  that  his  elder  brother,  Mr» 
John  Waters,  who,  somewhere  about  1803,  1S04,  was  living  at  and 
i^nting  Normanton  Farm,  some  two  miles  this  [or,  the  Salisbury] 
Bide  of  Amesbury,  in  the  valley,  killed  from  a  cart  the  last  of  the 
Bastards  seen  about  at  that  date.  I  have  also  a  recollection  of 
hearing  that  there  were  several  killed  about  and  previous  to  that 
date.'^  This  bird  was  sent  to  the  then  owner  of  the  Amesbury 
estate — ^the  Duke  of  Queensberry — who,  it  would  appear,  could 
nbt  have  been  a  very  ardent  ornithologist,  as  the  sender  never 
even  received  any  thanks  for  it,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination  to  decide  whether  His  Grace's  memory  or  ornithological 
taste  was  in  fault.  This  would  seem  to  have  been,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  the  last  Bustard  recorded  as  having  been  seen  on  our 
plain  during  that  generation. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagfine  that  this  was  veritably  the  last 
of  the  Mohicans  that  still  found  reiuge  in  our  inhospitable  island. 
Long  after  1804,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  strongholds  of  the 
Bustard.  About  the  year  1812,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in 
his  ''  Birds  of  Norfolk,*'  there  was  a  fine  drove  of  some  foriy  birds 
in  that  county,  while  for  nearly  two  decades  still  further  on  there 
were  two  recognised  droves  that  frequented  stated  parts  in  the  two 
coontiesi  oonsisting  of  eighteen  or  a  score  each,  which  manfully  held 
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tlieir  own  for  a  considerable  period ;  thoug^h  year  by  year  growing 
still  beautifully  less^  until  in  1S3'2  the  last  specimen  is  recorded  in 
Suffolk^  while  in  the  sister  county  they  lingered  on  certainly  antil 
18'38 — while  indistinct  rumours  asserted  that  one  had  been  seen, 
now  in  this  place^  and  now  in  that,  as  late  as  the  year  1843,  or  even 
1845.  In  fact,  in  1833  five  eggs — two  pairs  and  a  single  one — had 
been  taken  on  Massingham  Heath,  from  the  belief  that  they  wooid 
prove  barren,  as  all  the  remaining  birds  in  the  drove  had  for  some 
time  been  observed  to  be  females  only.  From  that  time,  howeTff 
(1845),  for  a  long  stretch  of  years  the  list  would  seem  to  have  been 
as  blank  in  Norfolk,  as  that  referring  to  our  own  plain  in  Wilts. 
.  After  having  premised  thus  much,  therefore,  imagine  my  surprise 
on  receiving  a  kind  note  from  Mr.  Henry  Blackmore,  late  of  this 
city,  during  January,  1871,  asking  me  to  lunch  with  him  on  a 
certain  day,  as  he  thought,  being  interested  in  birds,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  had  partaken  of  a  Salisbury  Bustard ;  for  that  a  female 
bird  had  been  killed  on  January  23rd,  the  skin  of  which  had  been 
sent  for  preservation  to  King,  of  Warminster,  while  the  body  would 
be  sent  up  to  table  on  the  appointed  day.  I  need  not  say  I  gladlj 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  am  able  to  plume  myself  on  having 
done,  what  few  of  my  cotemporaries  have  had  a  chance  of  doing, 
ue.,  dined  off  a  Salisbury  Bustard. 

The  capture  of  this  bird  was  recorded  thus  in  our  local  journal: 
''  A  Great  Bustard  was  shot  on  Monday  last  on  the  Maddington 
Manor  Farm,  by  a  bird-keeper  named  Stephen  Smith,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  E.  Ly  wt»od.  The  gun  was  loaded  with  a '  marble/ 
and  the  shot  was  a  long  one — 132  yards.  The  bird,  which  was  in 
company  with  two  [?]  others,  had  its  wing  broken,  and  fell  in  an 
oblique  direction  with  great  violence  to  the  ground  a  distance  of 
about  20  yards.  One  of  the  survivors  shortly  afterwards  wheeled 
round  the  spot,  passing  within  15  yards  of  Smith,  evidently  looking 
for  its  companion.  Mr.  Lywood  brought  the  bird  to  Salisbury 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  very  kindly  presented  it  to  the  Salisbury  and 
South  Wilts  Museum;  it  is  a  female  weighing  seven-and-a-qnarter 
pounds  only.  The  crop  was  quite  empty,  and  the  bird  was  not  in 
good  condition,  although  in  excellent  plumage.    It  measures  Slin. 
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from  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail^  and  62in.  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  wings/' 

This  bird  would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  a  small  drove  of  eight, 
which  had  some  weeks  previously  appeared  in  Devonshire,  and  which, 
when  it  had  arrived  on  our  plain,  had  dwindled  down  to  four.  Two 
out  of  the  four  that  had  thus  previously  disappeared  had  been  shot 
in  the  counties  further  west,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Murray  Matthews,  then  Vicar  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  and  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Smith,  the  squire  of  the  same  parish,  both  of  whom  have  large 
and  very  perfect  collections  of  our  British  birds.  There  were  now 
three  birds  still  remaining,  one  of  which,  for  certain,  was  a  cock 
bird ;  and  this  bird  soon  shared  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessors,  as 
on  the  Thursday  following  the  slaughter  of  the  hen,  a  cock  bird  was* 
killed  with  a  bullet  on  Mr.  Pinckney's  ground  at  Berwick  St  James. 
The  birds  were  then  exceedingly  wary,  and  the  only  way  by  which 
they  could  be  approached  was  by  forming  four  or  five  different 
parties,  and  drawing  in  upon  them  simultaneously  in  a  large  circle. 
This  bird  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  and  measured  7ft.  2in.  in  expanse 
of  wing,  and  Sft.  4in.  from  beak  to  tail.  This,  again,  was  but  a 
little  weight  for  a  male  Bustard,  for  sometimes  under  favourable 
circumstances,  they  reach  a  very  large  size — the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith, 
of  Yatesbury,  for  instance,  having  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  in 
his  collection,  which  came  from  Portugal,  and  which  weighed  no  less 
than  thirty  pounds  and  a-half . 

The  pair  of  birds  which  were  thus  eventually  left  out  of  this 
persecuted  drove  were  never  shot ;  and  there  was  an  efibrt  made  on 
the  part  of  some  to  respite  them  from  the  untimely  end  of  their 
comrades,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  our  local  journal,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Bustards.^' 
"  Sir — may  I  request  your  valuable  assistance  by  inserting  a  plea  for 
the  lives  of  the  beautiful  pair  of  Bustards  which  are  still  walking 
over  the  lands  of  this  and  the  parishes  adjoining,  as  doubtless  they 
would  breed,  the  close  time  being  so  very  near,  and  thus  pleasantly 
add  to  the  unexpected  novelty  of  their  re-appearance  in  our  gene- 
ration.^'  They  soon,  however,  disappeared  from  amongst  us,  and  as 
&r  as  I  know  were  traced  no  further.     There  was  a  rumour  of  a 
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pair  of  Bastards  havinj^  l)een  once  more  seen  on  the  plain  in  1877^  a 
declaration  to  that  effect  having  appeared  in  the  Field,  and  been  copied 
from  thence  into  our  local  journal.  But  proof  was  wanting^  I  believe, 
to  substantiate  the  assertion^  although  of  course  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  report  may  not  have  been  true.  But  as  few  lovers  of  birds, 
perhaps^  ever  cross  our  plain  without  thinking  of  the  Bustard, 
and  doubtless  also  longing  to  see  them  once  more  in  their  old  haunts, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  wish  may  at  times  become  father  to  tbe 
thought^  and  birds  of  lesser  celebrity,  as  seen  through  the  distorted 
mirage  of  fond  imagination,  assume  the  more  portly  carriage  and 
proportions  of  this  stately  bird. 

Since  that  date,  however,  there  have  been  seven  or  eight  undoubted 
occurrences  of  the  Great  Bustard  within  the  range  of  our  own  islands, 
a  list  of  which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Hart. 
On  December  5th,  1879,  one  at  Woodham  Ferres,  Essex;  December 
8th,  two  specimens  at  St.  Clement,  Jersey ;  December  —  in  the 
same  month,  one  in  Bomney  Marsh,  Kent;  1880,  one  at  Great 
Chard,  near  Ashford ;  January  10th,  one  on  Cranbome  Downs, 
Dorset ;  January  —  in  the  same  month  one  from  Wye ;  February 
6Ui,  one  at  West  Wickham,  Cambridgeshire. 

This  finishes  the  notices  I  have  been  able  to  gather  concerning 
this,  the  g^ndest  of  all  our  British  game  birds.  Would  that  there 
was  once  more  a  chance  of  their  staying  and  breeding  with  us.  Of 
this,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  hope,  as  the  increase 
of  population  and  of  agriculture  leave  them  now  but  few  spots  where 
such  a  thing  would  be  practicable ;  while  their  size  renders  their 
escaping  notice  next  to  an  impossibility.  There  are  now  two  pairs 
of  these  grand  birds  in  our  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts  Museuni} 
one  pair  coming  from  Yorkshire,  killed  in  18E5,  and  the  pair  from 
our  own  plain,  procured  as  above- stated,  in  1871. 

Otis  Tetrax.  "  The  Little  Bustard.''  This  is  quite  a  rare  bird 
fttnongpflt  us,  never  having  been  known  to  breed  with  us  as  the  last 
species,  and  only  appearing  as  a  straggler  late  in  the  autumn  or 
daring  the  winter  months — a  male  in  summer  plumage  never  having 
l>een  killed,  as  I  believe,  in  our  islands.  On  coming  to  talk  of  local 
occurrences  of  this  bird  in  our  neighbourhood^  I  have  bat  little  to 
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communicate.  The  foUowiDg  noticei  however,  was  kindly  sent  to 
me  from  the  local  paper,  and  if  it  could  have  heen  duly  substantiated 
might  have  enabled  us  to  claim  it  as  a  county  visitor.  The  paragraph 
referred  to  was  the  following,  which  I  have  still  by  me  : — '^  Bustards 
on  Salisbury  Plain/'  "  Sir — riding  on  the  old  drift-way  which  leads 
from  Salisbury  to  Everleigh,  when  near  the  latter  place,  at  the  back 
of  Sidbury  Hill,  on  the  open  down,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  pair  of 
Bastards.  I  know  the  birds  perfectly,  having  seen  them  on*  the 
plains  near  Casa  Yicchen,  half  way  between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  in 
the  South  of  Spain.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  Greater  and  Lesser. 
It  was  a  pair  of  the  Lesser  Bustards  I  saw  this  day.  Meeting  an 
old  man  shortly  after,  I  enquired  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing. 
His  answer  was,  '  T  am  seventy-two,  and  never  have,  but  I  have 
heard  my  father  speak  of  them  as  having  been  quite  common  in  his 
youth.^  I  hope  no  sportsman  or  naturalist  will  think  it  necessary 
to  shoot  them,  as  they  may  breed.  Yours,  &c..  Viator.  April  4th, 
1867.'^  I  am  much  afraid,  however,  this  account  carries  in  itself 
its  own  condemnation.  First  of  all  I  cannot  hear  of  any  instance  of 
this  bird  occurring  so  late  as  April  4th  in  our  islands,  just  before 
the  breeding  time :  almost  all  the  specimens  being  procured  between 
the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  February.  Though  I  have 
noticed  one  mentioned  as  having  been  shot  as  late  as  March  4th« 
But  there  is  certainly  a  jumble  made  in  ^'  Viator's  "  account  betweeu 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  varieties— or,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  most 
certainly  in  the  old  man's,  whom  he  is  represented  as  interrogating. 
This  old  man  of  seventy-two  declares  that  he  had  heard  his  father 
say  that  they  ''were  common  in  his  youth.''  Undoubtedly  the 
Great  Bustard  was;  but  the  Little  Bustard  as  certainly  was  not; 
and  the  old  man's  assertion  clearly  referred  to  Otia  Tarda,  and  not  to 
0/w  Teirax.  "  Viator  "  certainly,  from  his  pronounced  experience, 
ought  not  to  have  been  mistaken,  but  we  cannot  help  remembering 
the  presence  on  the  plain  of  the  Stone  Curlew^  or  Norfolk  Plover, 
a  fine  bird  in  itself,  and  something  of  the  same  tint  in  general 
plumage  as  the  Little  Bustard,  and  which  by  an  uninitiated  eye,  orjex- 
citable  imagination,  might  be  mistaken  occasionally  for  the  rarer  bird« 
However  the  paragraph  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted,  such  as  it  is. 
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On  coming"  to  authenticated  instances  Mr.  W.  Hart  informs  me 
that  a  Little  Bustard  was  killed  some  years  ago  at  Heron  Court,  in 
a  turnip  or  swede  field ;  and  that  it  is  now  in  Lord  Malmesbun's 
collection — while  there  was  another  specimen  procured  from  Fos?ie 
Common^  Winforth,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  December  26th,  1853.  These 
are  the  only  two  instances  he  knows  of  as  having  occurred  anywhere 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

With  this  bird  we  come  to  an  end  of  the  Rasores,  or  Game  Birds; 
and  I  must  warn  my  kind  readers  that  if  their  interest  in  ornithologr 
is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  peruse  another  paper  of  this  series, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  "  wade  "  with  me  deeper  into  the  waters  of 
ornithology,  and  associate  themselves  with  the  "  Grallatores,"  which 
come  next  in  order.  I  must  also  ask  the  reader  not  to  criticise  this, 
or  any  other  of  these  papers,  with  too  captious  or  scientific  an  eye, 
inasmuch  as  the  writer  is  neither  a  professor  of  ornithology  nor  a 
scientific  naturalist,  but  only  one  who  takes  a  supreme  interest  in 
the  "  Fowls  of  the  air,^'  and  to  whom  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn 
from  severer  studies,  however  tired  he  may  be,  and  spend  a  half-honr 
amongst  his  feathered  friends.  The  object  of  these  papers,  therefore, 
is  not  so  much  to  describe  accurately  the  bird  itself,  nor  to  dive  too 
deeply  into  its  ways  or  habitat ;  but  simply  to  jot  down  whatever 
occurences  can  be  discovered,  that  others  also  may  keep  their  eyes 
open,  and  their  ears  attentive,  to  ornithological  news,  of  which  there 
is  always  so  much  more  to  be  picked  up  than  is  generally  thought, 
if  only  a  pertinent  question  is  now  and  then  put.  And  further,  to 
describe  what  has  interested  the  writer  himself,  in  the  hopes  that  it 
may  possibly  interest  others  also.  And  I  may  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  shall  be  always  grateful  for  any  bird  news  that  anyone  may 
be  able  to  send  me,  and  still  more  for  any  specimen  out  of  the 
common,  which  the  possessor  for  the  time  being  may  not  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  such  as  is  often  thrown  away,  from  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  it,  or  where  to  send  it.  If  a  rare  bird  is  shot,  and 
generally  it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  it  unharmed,  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  not  to  perpetuate  it  in  some  collection,  and  so  let  it  tell  its 
own  tale — whereas,  to  kill  it  first,  and  then  throw  it  on  one  side,  is 
acting  but  like  the  thoughtless  schoolboy^  whoj  atto-acted  by  the 
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gorg^eous  colouring  of  the  butterfly,  eagerly  pursues  it,  and  when 
caught^  idly  treads  it  under  foot.  Nay  !  kind  reader,  although  man 
has  doubtless  been  made  lord  of  all  God's  works,  and  so  is  justified 
in  freely  using  the  inferior  creation  in  any  way  that  may  either 
tend  to  his  lawful  profit,  or  minister  harmlessly  to  his  recreation,  yet 
all  must  feel  there  is  a  point  at  which  his  licence  must  stop,  and  that 
point  surely  is  the  taking  away,  without  due  cause,  the  life  he  caa 
never  restore. 

Aethub  p.  Morrss. 
Britfbrd  Vicarage^ 

December  1st,  1881. 


.Some  ^aottttt  oi  i^t  "^nb^  of  p^onl^ton 

By  Sib  Chables  Hobhouse,  Bart. 
(Continued  from  page  106 J 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

[UR  living  is  a  rectory,  and  partly  from  a  paper  collated  from 
the  Wilts  Institutions,  and  partly  from  a  careful  search  of 
the  roisters  I  have  put  together  a  list  of  our  rectors  and  of  the 
patrons  of  the  living.     Appendix  B.  a. 

Up  to  A.D.  ISS-i  there  are  no  presentations  recorded,  although 
the  Church  was  certainly  in  existence  in  1291,  but  practically  from 
that  year  to  1533  the  patronage  was  with  the  Priors  of  Farleigh^ 
and  thereafter  with  the  see  of  Salisbury.  There  were  interregnums 
—viz.,  1334  to  1348  and  1639  to  1(560— when  the  King,  or  (1660) 
the  Commonwealth,  presented,  but  these  were  accidents.  Circa 
1334,  William  Falshaw,  the  Prior  of  Farleigh,  deserted  his  post, 
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and  then  the  King — ^not  unwillinglj  no  doubt — presented.  Again, 
John  Davenant,  Bishop  of  Salisbarj  1621 — 41,  incurred  the  Courfs 
displeasure,^  and  so,  perhaps  on  that  account,  the  King  again  pr^ 
sented. 

But  practically  the  patronage  has  not  varied  and  we  were  and  are 
a  Church  presentation.  As  little,  too,  has  our  glebe  varied.  In  the 
Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of  Pope  Nicholas  (A.D.  1291)  Appendix  tj 
the  assessment  only  is  mentioned.  That  was  £5,  and  the  tenth  W3s 
10«.  But  temp.  Edward  III.,  c.  1872,  the  jurors  gave  a  more  par- 
ticular valuation.     It  runs  thus : — 

9th  of  com,  wool,  and  lambs  of  the  ecclesiastical 

parish,  due  to  the  King  5S/3 

And  ditto  ditto  Prior  de  Farlega  ditto  13/ 

Hector's  messuage  and  garden  26/- 

And  26  acres  of  land  and  pasture,  valued  at  26/8 
Tenth  of  the  milk,  fern,  lini,  canabis,  casei  lactis, 

Sec.,  valued  at  20/- 

Total  £6  18  11 


In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Heniy  VIII.  (1688)  :— 
John  Davys,  rector,  the  gross  valuation  was       £8     12 
Less  annual  pension  to  the  Prior  of  Farle  1/- 
Less  archidiaconal  dues  9/11  =  0  10  11 


Net  value  £7  10    3 


At  the  tithe  commutation,  22nd  February,  1847 : — 

A.  B.  p. 

The  acreage  of  the  parish  is  found  to  be        1810  2  20 

IjCss  demesne,  exempted  from  tithes  by  pre- 
scription, as  held  under  the  Bishop  1034  1  25 

776  0  35 

Less  glebe,  when  in  occupation  of  the  Rector  25  S  10 

And  the  acreage  liable  to  tithes  is  750  1  25 

^  Jones,  Fasti  JBoolesi»,  p.  112. 
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So,  though  the  lands  themselves  have,  I  believe,  been  chopped 
about,  yet  the  glebe  acreage  in  1881  is  to  a  fraction  what  it  was  in 
1372,  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  tithe  rent  charge  is  assessed  at  £192  per  annum,  inclusive  of 
£7  assessed  on  the  glebe,  but  receiving  an  addition  of  £10  per  annum 
from  the  occupant  of  the  manor  house  and  estate^  and  the  usual 
com  averages. 

The  land  liable  to  tithe  rent  charge  is :— • 


Arable  land 

A. 

856 

B.     p. 

S     7 

Homesteads,  gardens,  and  orchards 

23 

1    6 

Woodland 

26 

8  26 

Pasture  land 

854 

1  26 

Acres  760 

1  26 

The  Pasish  Rsgistebs. 

They  commence  thus : — "  The  Book  of  Weddings  and  Baptisms 
and  Burials  of  ye  Parish  of  Monkton  Farley  made  in  ye  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1570  and  day  of  August  by  John  Williams  Hector 

eidem/' 

The  following  analysis  represents  their  value  and  condition,  but 
not  the  omissions  and  losses,  which  must,  I  am  convinced,  have 
l)eeQ  much  more  considerable  than  would  appear  :^- 

1570 — 1608.  Well- written.  One  handwriting,  perhaps  Parson 
Braggc,  and  partly  at  least  copied  in  all  at  once. 

1608 — 41.  Generally  ill- written,  probably  by  the  churchwardens^ 
John  Butler  and  Walter  Grant ;  with  an  entry,  "  Gt)od  reader^ 
pardon/' 

1641 — 53.     Well- written  by  Parson  Allambrigge. 

1653— 67,     With  difficulty  deciphered. 

1677 — 1788.  Well-written  and  well  kept  as  to  baptisms  and 
weddings,  but  burials  deficient.  Parchment  disused  for  a  time 
after  1699. 

1780—81.    Well  kept  and  written. 

There  are  various  entries  in  these  registers,  not  strictly  proper  to 

TOL.  XX. — ^NO.  ux.  o 
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the  subjects  of  them^  which  it  may  yet  be  interesting  or  amusing  to 

record  :^ 

"Memorandum.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1626.  John  Walter  and  Wlllian 
Baker,  Churchwardens  for  the  said  year,  did  place  in  the  second  seat  of  the  sood 
side  of  the  Church  of  Mounkton-Farleigh  the  wife  of  the  said  John  Walter  vsi 
gave  sixpence  to  the  Church.  Item  they  placed  in  the  said  seat  the  wife  of 
Robert  Baker  and  she  gave  sixpence." 

Then  follow  the  solemn  witness  and  signs  of  the  two  churchwardeos. 

Here  evidently  the  two  dames  had  had  a  quarrel  for  precedeDce, 
and  we  can  readily  picture  the  stately  manner  in  which  ontliat 
Sunday  in  1626  it  must  have  been  solemnly  adjusted. 

Parsons  Bridges,  AUambrigge,  Medlicott  and  Gunner  record  their 

several  inductions,  and  that  by  AUambrigge  is  as  follows : — 

"  Memorandum.  That  at  the  time  of  my  induction,  John  Butler  the  elder 
being  then  (and  many  years  after  in  the  time  of  troubles)  [he  was  inducted  Jao- 
80th,  1641]  Churchwarden,  kept  on  paper  a  register  of  Christenings,  Burialls  aod 
Weddings,  the  parchment  hook  being  full ;  which  papers  since  his  death  can  oct 
yet  be  found ;  I  therefore  (no  Churchwarden  taking  care  or  notice)  begin  bm 
the  said  Butler's  death ;  what  is  lost  ego  nescio  nee  ego  euro  it  being  ever  tJie 
Churchwarden's  office." 

So  up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  Churchwarden's  office  to  keep 
up  the  registers^  and  it  was  only  because  no  churchwarden  cared  to 
prevent  him  that  the  parson  undertook  the  duty. 

He  kept  his  registers  well^  too^  but  there  must  ever  have  bees  a 
spice  of  the  ''  non  ego  euro  ^'  in  his  disposition,  for  he  could  not 
resist  the  following  entry  :— 

'*  March  7th,  1656.  Christopher  Morris  his  Cocke  was  kiUed  by  John  ABsd- 
brigge  his  Cocke." 

Then  occur  some  apparently  charitable  donations  :— 

<*  1664.  Given  to  the  Breife  for  the  City  of  Oxford  1/-  and  to  the  Inhsbitanti 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstanes,  West  London  6^,  and  to  the  6rie& 
for  Fordingbridge  in  the  County  of  Southampton  1/2,  and  psidl,^ 
to  the  Bailiff  of  the  same  Towne." 

Andj  to  come  down  to  modem  times^  we  have  this  entry^  Ango^ 
21st,  1880  :— 

"  Beoeived  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Ghirdiner  one  penny  as  a  fine  for  permisaii^ 
to  pass  through  the  Beotory  field  to  the  Churchyard,  paid  by  Captain  Long  ^ 
the  funeral  of  his  son,  D.  W.  E.  Long." 
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I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Captain  Long  should  have  desired  to 
pass  throagh  this  field,  but  the  fine  was  no  doubt  paid  to  save  the 
right  of  way  whenever  a  funeral  had  passed  unchallenged. 

The  first  marriage  by  licence  is  that  of  Edward  Seymour,  in  1716 , 
and  between  that  year  and  1752  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
such  marriages,  and  they  then  cease  until  quite  recent  times. 

In  1724  begins  a  series  of  marriages  by  certificate.  Between  that 
year  and  1753  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  such  marriages, 
and  then  they  cease.     They  are  always  between  non-parishioners. 

From  1701  to  1710,  and  again  from  1720  to  1736,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  marriages  between  non-parishioners  and  from 
neighbouring  parishes.  Is  there  any  connection  between  this  fact 
and  the  tax  on  marriages  imposed  in  1695  ? 

In  1592  I  find  a  marriage  thus  curiously  attested  :— 

**  Yntness.    John  Butler  his  hands  and  Ood's.    Amen." 

In  the  matter  of  deaths  and  burials  there  are  only  two  deaths 
recorded  as  the  efi*ect8  of  accident.  The  age  is  seldom  recorded 
nntil  quite  in  modern  times.  From  the  year  1813  to  1829  in  one 
out  of  every  eight  deaths  the  age  exceeded  eighty  years.  In  1795 
as  many  as  twenty  deaths  are  mentioned,  and  amongst  these  the 
deaths  of  no  less  than  four  of  the  children  of  B.  Holland,  curate. 
In  1832  are  recorded  five  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera.  In  1697  is 
mentioned  the  burial  of  one  Bollen  ^'  amongst  the  Quakers.''  This 
is  the  first  note  of  dissent,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that 
it  was  also  the  last,  for  although  there  are  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  Quaker  families  amongst  us,  yet  they  did  not  remain,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  any  edifice  of  worship  save  the  Parish  Church.  We 
have  a  few  Dissenters  with  us  now,  but  they  attend  the  Church 
and  send  their  children  to  the  school. 

During  1683-88-90-95-96  many  persons  are  "buried  in  woolling.*^ 
This  of  course  refers  to  the  period  (1677)  when  British  woollens 
were  prohibited  in  France,  and  when,  consequently  (29th  Charles 
U.,  1678)  all  persons  were  obliged  to  be  buried  in  woollen  under  a 
penalty  of  £50.  So  conservative  is  our  retired  community  that  the 
custom  still  lingers  in  the  burying  in  flannel  of  all  persons  in  a 
sufficiently  good  position. 

o  i 
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There  are  only  five  adult  and  one  private  baptisms  recorded.  Id 
1786-87-88-91-92  baptismal  entries  marked  with  a  cross  are  noted 
as  "  exempt  from  the  tax/'  on  the  ground  that  the  parents  were 
receiving  relief  from  the  parish.  So  we  evidently  passed  through 
that  evil  time  when  baptismal  fees  were  the  rule.  The  entries  of 
"Base-bom^  spurious  or  illegitimate''  children  commence  in  1651 
and  close  in  1831.  They  are  fifty-four  within  the  one  himdred  asd 
eighty  years.  The  custom  was  apparently  to  baptise  under  any 
circumstances^  so  I  imagine  that  these  figures  fairly  represent  m 
moral  character  in  this  respect^  but  I  note  that  in  one  series  (^ years, 
when  there  was  no  resident  rector,  the  evil  was  peculiarly  rampant, 
and  thus  much  of  our  immorality  had  no  doubt  its  root  in  the  neglect 
of  spiritual  oversight. 

The  analysis  of  Christian  names  is^  in  a  small  way^  quite  a  histoiy 
in  itself.  The  earliest  names,  both  of  men  and  women,  are  pore 
Norman  or  Saxon: — Chrystopher,  Edward,  Giles,  Henry,  John, 
Perigord,  Robert,  Richard,  Thomas,  William,  Walter,  or  Alice,  Agnes, 
A  vice,  Bridget,  Cybil,  Gyllyan,  Joan,  Maude,  Margaret,  Marion,  and 
80  on.  Then  certain  names  only  come  in  with  the  Sovereigns,  as 
Charles  (1656),  and  Elizabeth  (1585),  and  Mary  1578).  Then 
comes  a  flood  of  old  Scripture  names  with  the  Commonwealth  r— 
Abigail,  Deborah,  Dinah,  Esther,  Hannah,  Judith,  Kezia,  Leah, 
Miriam,  Ruth,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  or  Abraham,  Aaron,  Benjamin, 
David,  Daniel,  Ephraim,  Enoch,  Elisha,  Jacob,  Joshua,  Joseph, 
Jonathan,  Joel,  Jeremiah,  Isaac,  Mary,  Mordecai,  Obadiah,  Solomon, 
Samuel.  Interspersed  are  the  Quaker  names  of  Timothy,  Bettj, 
Joyce,  Martha,  Prudence,  Pleasant,  Patience,  and  so  on.  Later  on 
are  the  Charlottes  and  Georges  of  Hanover,  and  occasioaaUy  are 
names  in  honor  of  the  manor  house — ^as  the  Anna- Maria  of  the 
Somersets. 

The  surnames  over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  are  compart- 
tively  few,  and  amongst  them  are  many  like  those  of  the  Bolwelb, 
the  Deverells,  the  Ganes,  and  the  Godwins,  where  the  same  family 
is  lineally  traceable  throughout,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  family  i& 
the  parish  now  which  has  not,  in  name  at  least,  been  in  the  parish 
always.    I  give  particulars  in  Appendix  E, 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  occupations  of  our  parishioners  have 
so  seldom  been  recorded.  From  1700  to  1713^  and  again  from 
1781  to  the  present  day,  there  are  such  records.  The  community 
in  the  earlier  of  these  periods  was  made  up  principally  of  farm 
laborers,  but  we  had  clothiers,  weavers,  masons,  bakers,  maltsters, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  a  shearer,  grocers, 
thatchers,  and  even  a  fiddler  resident.  So  we  were  a  community  in- 
dependent of  all  the  world.  We  made  our  own  clothes,  baked  our 
own  bread,  sheared  our  sheep,  brewed  our  beer,  built  and  thatched 
oar  houses,  and  fiddled  at  our  village  festivals. 

But  in  later  times  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
we  preserve  a  baker,  a  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith  amongst  us  for 
our  most  pressing  daily  necessities,  and  for  every  other  want  we  have 
to  resort  to  the  nearest  town.  The  small  trader  must  always  have 
a  hard  time  of  it,  he  therefore  ends  by  throwing  up  or  by  migrating 
to  the  next  town.  There  the  country  villager  must  follow  him,  and 
whilst  good  roads  and  cheap  railways  make  it  easy  for  him  to  do 
60,  the  credit  he  can  obtain  by  flitting  from  shop  to  shop  is  another 
inducement.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
marked  decrease  in  the  rural  populations  and  the  comparatively 
marked  increase  in  the  populations  of  the  towns. 

But  '^  revenons  a  nos  moutons "  and  from  our  registers  let  me 
pass  to 

''Our  Church''  and  Churchtard. 

Our  Church  was  re-built  under  a  faculty  of  date  the  SOth  June, 
1843. 

The  tower,  the  entrance  porch,  and  the  font  are  parts  of  the  old 
structure ;  the  windows  in  the  nave  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
exact  re-productions  of  three  that  before  existed ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  new.  Such  ancient  architecture  as  we  have  in  it  is 
pronounced  not  later  than  John,  1199 — 1216;  but  the  doorway  to 
my  mind  is  earlier,  corresponding  in  its  circular  ornamentation,  its 
shafts  and  capitals  with  the  fragments  in  existence  of  our  Priory 
Church. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  a  figure  in  the  east 
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window,  aud  the  historical  old  cock  on  the  tower,   preserve  the 
memory  of  this  dedication. 

The  following  was  the  approximate  expenditure  on  the  rebuilding, 
viz. : — 

£    8,    d. 
Outer  walls  and  roof  SOO     0     0 

Chancel,  desk,  and  lectern  21 2     8     0 

Seventy-five  free  seats  at  the  west  end  105     0     0 

Cost  of  the  faculty  9     9     0 


Total  £626  17     0 


Of  this  sum  the  Rev.  E.  Brown,  the  Rector,  gave  £317  8#.  3i., 
and  Rector  Cozens  £20. 

In  1874  a  series  of  high  family  pews  still  stood  in  unsigbUr 
contrast  with  the  seventy-five  free  seats ;  the  seats  in  the  chancel 
were  ill-placed  and  rickety,  and  the  pavement  throughout  the  Church 
was  old  and  imperfect. 

So  a  second  faculty  was  obtained.  The  nave  is  now  fumisbed 
throughout  with  open  seats  of  oak  of  an  uniform  pattern,  and  the 
pavement  is  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  chancel  was  raised  two  feet  and 
the  altar  one  foot  higher  still.  The  altar  railing  of  oak,  which  existed 
in  1843,  was  given  away  to  do  duty  (as  it  still  does)  as  staircase 
railings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Cottle,  of  Parley- Wick,  and  was 
replaced  by  an  open  stone  railing.  This  in  its  turn  was  removed  in 
1874  to  the  top  of  the  chancel  steps. 

Stalls  of  oak  have  been  put  up  for  the  choir,  and  the  reading  desk 
is  in  the  chancel.  The  pulpit  has  every  appearance  of  the  ageassigned 
to  it,  and  we  may  honestly  believe  in  the  tradition  that  Bishop 
Jewel  preached  from  it.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — ^*'  Blessed 
are  Thay  y^  heare  y^  word  of  God  and  Keepe  it. — Luke^  xi.,  2^. 

The  gallery  was  doomed  to  removal  by  the  faculty,  but  was  re- 
prieved for  want  of  means.  It  is,  on  the  whole  a  disfigurement  and 
a  nuisance.  It  takes  away  all  light  and  air  from  a  number  of  the 
free  seats ;  it  harbours  disturbance ;  it  destroys  the  fair  proportions 
of  the  nave;   and  it  cuts  off  the  tower  as  an  effective  part  of  the 
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Charch.  Were  Bishop  Burgess'  school  room^  now  used  only  as  a 
vestry,  thrown  into  the  Church,  the  gallery  might,  with  every  ad- 
vantage, be  removed. 

The  expense  of  the  improvements  in  1874  was  £540,  and  whilst 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  B.ector,  met  the  expenditure  on  the  chancel,  the 
principal  parishioners  found  the  balance  required. 

A  board  containing  the  twelve  commandments,  of  date  1616,  a 
black  letter  bible,  and  many  hatchments  were  in  existence  within 
the  memory  of  man,  but,  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Mr.  Powell^ 
were  "  non  inventi.'' 

The  material  used  throughout  the  building  is  the  freestone  of  the 
locality,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  outward  and  inward  appearance  of 
this,  from  the  aspect  of  the  ground  outside,  from  what  was  uncovered 
of  the  vaults  in  1874,  and  from  the  details  of  expenditure  in  1843^ 
that  the  site  and  foundations  have  ever  been  the  same,  and  that  the 
material  is  the  stone-work  of  the  original  Church. 

There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  free  seats ;  and  there  is  a  rule, 
under  the  authority  of  the  vestry,  that  when  the  bell  ceases  to  toll 
all  unoccupied  seats  are  free.  I  myself  should  prefer  to  see  every 
seat  free — save,  it  might  be,  out  of  courtesy  to  punctual  Church- 
goers, and  to  the  necessities  of  age  and  infirmities — ^and  I  believe 
the  old  adage  would  still  preserve  us  from  inconveniencies  :— 

"Cloth  of  gold,  he  not  too  nice, 
Though  thou  he  match'd  with  cloth  of  frieze; 
Cfofh  of  frieze,  be  not  too  bold, 
Though  thou  be  matched  with  doth  of  gold." 

But  the  lower  classes  have  their  pride  and  their  proprieties,  and 
there  is  still  amongst  us  some  of  the  leaven  of  our  forefathers,  whose 
dames  bad  their  quarrels  of  precedence  in  1626,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

In  times  still  recorded  from  hear-say  the  custom  of  our  Church- 
going  was  very  much  more  dignified  than  it  is  now.  Instead  of 
the  slip-slop  tumbling  into  and  out  of  Church  at  any  moment, 
and  without  any  order  or  respect,  the  practice  was  this :  the  people 
assembled  for  Church  service  before  and  inside  the  porch ;  then 
came  the  rector  in  his  robes,  and  his  dame  in  her  silk  apron,  and 
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they  entered  the  Church  first;  the  people  made  their  reverencies 
(alas  I  the  custom  has^  with  the  word,  almost  died  out  in  these 
days  1 )  stood  aside,  and  followed  into  the  Church ;  and  so  on  comiog 
out. 

The  east  window  was  put  up  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  £.  Brown, 
rector,  who  died  in  1868.  The  centre  figure  is  that  of  St.  Maij 
Magdalene,  and  that  on  the  left  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  Tbe 
origin  of  such  a  juxtaposition  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  fancifiil 
and  sentimental. 

The  tunes  that  used  to  be  played  on  the  barrel-organ  are  almost 
a  matter  of  bygone  history,  but  they  are  worth  recording  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  in  memory  the  tunes  that  our  forefathers  loved. 
They  are : — 

Babrbl  1.  Barrel  2. 

1.  Evening  Hymn.  1.  Easter  Hymn. 

2.  Portugese,  89.  2.  Luther,  189. 
8.  Somers,  106.  8.  Harrow,  149. 

4.  Sheeland,  26.  4.  Staines,  27. 

5.  Abingdon,  9.  5.  Old  Hundredth. 

6.  Sheldon,  18.  6.  Sicilian,  48. 

7.  Devizes,  92.  7.  Ashley,  5. 

8.  Morning  Hymn.  8.  Mount  Ephraim,  67. 

In  1558  the  King^s  Commissioners,  Sir  Anthony  Hungerforde, 
William  Sherrington,  and  William  Wroughton,  Knights,  gave  over 
to  the  churchwardens  '^  three  belles  for  the  use  of  tlie  Church."  Our 
bells  are  stiU  three  in  number,  but  only  one  of  them  (and  that 
cracked)  is  hung  and  is  used.  One  bell  bears  date  1724,  and  the 
names  Daniel  Webb,  Esq,,  and  "  John  Tozier,  re-fecit.'*  The  others 
are  inscribed  1788,  Thomas  Cottle  and  Daniel  Taylor  churchwardens, 
and  William  Bilbie,  Chewstoke,  Somerset. 

"One  cup  of  viii.  oz.,  and  one  chalice  of  viii.  oz."  were  also  made 
over  by  the  Commissioners  in  1558,  and  I  may  as  well  here  record 
exactly  what  Church  furniture  we  have  now  :— 

In  ike  CkanceL 
Two  curtains  and  rods  against  the  east  wall. 
One  communion  table  of  oak. 
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One  green  embroidered  altar  and  super  altar  cloth. 

One  damask  cloth  for  holy  communion. 

One  embroidered  cambric  and  two  patten  cloths. 

Two  oak  alms  boxes. 

One  organ  stool. 

Tw^o  altar  stools^  embroidered  I.H.S. 

tvro  oak  chairs. 

Four  altar  cushions. 

One  long  and  two  small  pede  clothes. ' 

One  paten       -s 

Two  cups         S-  Plated^  and  in  a  wainscot  box. 

One  alms  dish  J 

One  brass  lamp,  suspended. 

Two  communion  books. 

Chants  and  hymnals. 

In  the  Nave. 

Twelve  lamps  on  iron  standards. 

Ninety  hymnals^ ''  Ancient  and  Modem.'' 

One  folio  bible. 

Two  oak  benches. 

Kneeling  stools. 

Curtain  to  the  porch  door. 

One  oak  lectern. 

One  font. 

One  fald  stool. 

One  iron  chest  for  records. 

In  the  chancel  and  in  the  nave  respectively  are  still  a  number  of 
tablets^  but  old  Thomas  Sweetland  confirms  the  information  given 
to  Mr.  Powell  that  there  were  ''  a  terrible  sight ''  of  these  before 
Mr.  Brown's  restoraticn,  so,  some  day  or  other,  perhaps  the  vaults 
in  which  they  were  all  said  to  be  heaped  together  may  be  discovered. 

Thb  Chubchyabd  and  Tombstokbs. 
Mr.  Powell  suggests  that  so  much  of  the  churchyard  as  lies  south 
of  the  Church  was  an  addition,  and  perhaps  it  was,  but  if  so  it  must 
have  been  at  some  time  antecedent  to  the  old  duchess's  burial  in  1802. 
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The  north  side  is  certainlj  more  full  of  graves,  and  it  was  there, 

too^  that  a  ''  Butter  Cross  ^'  stood  within  the  memory  of  Thoroas 

Sweetland — born   1801.    *  He  used  to  hear  of  people  coming  to 

market  there  from  Bath  and  Bradford^  and  he  himself  has  played 

on  the  steps,  where  the  cross  stood,  which  were  flat  at  the  top. 

There  is  but  one  tombstone  worthy   of  full  record,  and  it  is 

that   of  Daniel    Taylor,  blacksmith  and  churchwarden,  who  died 

April  17th,  1795.     It  runs  thus: — 

''My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declined, 
My  bellows  they  have  lost  their  wind. 
My  fire's  extinct — my  forge  decayed. 
And  in  the  dnst  my  vice  is  laid. 
My  coal  is  spent — my  irons  gone, 
My  nails  are  driven,  my  work  is  done. 
My  fire-dried  corpse  lies  here  at  rest. 
My  soul  well  smoked  soars  to  be  bless'." 

There  are  epitaphs  almost  word  for  word  similar  to  the  first  six 
lines  of  these  at  East  and  Mid  Lavant,  near  Chichester,  and  at 
Hatfield,  near  Doncaster. 

That  at  Hatfield  is  to  John  Seaton,  of  Stainforth,  and  is  of  date 
1802.  Those  at  the  Lavants  are  to  John  Ewen  and  Richard  Sanford 
respectively,  and  are  of  date  1750  and  1826  respectively.  Here  the 
families  were  related,  and  the  Churches  close  together,  but  I  can 
trace  no  connection  between  them  and  that  at  Doncaster  and  our 
own  epitaph. 

The  Regtobt. 

The  old  rectory  stood  about  20  yards  below  the  present  house^  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  partly  lawn  and  partly  stables.  The  present 
house  was  built  in  1844-6  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Brown,  rector,  at 
bis  sole  charge,  and  at  an  expense  of  £2120  Z».  6J.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Hicks,  and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  of  Bristol. 

The  present  rector,  Mr.  Tooke,  has  added  very  materially  to  the 
accommodation  and  comfort,  and  has  completed  the  design  of  the 
house ;  and,  whether  we  consider  its  site,  its  proximity  to  the  Churdi 
and  the  parish,  its  accommodation,  its  present  interior  ornamentation 
and  arrangements,  or  its  outward  form  and  aspect,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  all  Wiltshire  to  find  a  more  beautiful  and  suitable  parsonage. 
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Churchwardens. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  churchwardens,  very  imperfect,  no  doubt, 
but  the  best  I  can  get : — 

1372.     William  le  Boteler.     John  Spakeman,  senior. 

John  de  Lewes.     John  Spakeman,  junior. 
1553.     Anthony  Woodward.     John  Walter. 
1626.     John  Walter.     William  Baker. 
1636.     William  May.     Richard  Batterbury. 
1 641 .     John  Butler  "  ye  elder/' 
1 659.     James  Barrett.     John  Deverell. 
1700,     William  Cottle. 
1754.     John  Lee. 

1783.     Thomas  Cottle.     Daniel  Taylor. 
1798.     William  Cottle.     Joseph  Blinman. 
1811.     Joseph  Blinman.     Thomas  Bull. 
1829.     Richard  Clarke.     John  Crooke. 
1850-1876.     John  Moon.     Whyatt  Cottle, 
1877-1880.     John  Moon.     Sir  C.  P.  Hobhouse. 
1881.     Sir  C.  P.  Hobhouse. 

Church  Rates,  Collections,  and  ExPENnrruRE. 

Taking  an  average  (from  1836  to  1859)  of  twenty  years,  excluding 
those  years  during  which  there  was  an  extraordinary  expenditure 
for  the  re-building  of  the  Church,  I  find  that  the  usual  Church  rate 
amounted  to  about  2d.  in  the  £,  and  produced  as  nearly  as  possible 
£20  a  year. 

I  give  a  summary  of  our  Church  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
Easter  Day,  1881,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  this,  which  is  a  good 
average  year,  that  our  Church  expenses  are,  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
what  they  always  were. 

So  also  is  the  incidence  of  them ;  for  now,  as  before  the  abolition 
of  the  compulsory  Church  rate,  it  is  the  principal  ratepayers  who 
supply  the  funds.  We  are  therefore  practically,  and  I  may  add 
cheerfully,  exactly  where  we  were  in  this  parish,  so  far  as  this  rate 
only  is  concerned. 
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Bat  the  summary  below  has  another  tale  to  tell.  The  rector 
and  the  squire  are  the  sole  resident  gentry.  There  are  no  other 
residents  of  much  substance,  or  surplus  means.  Therefore  whatever 
contributions  there  are  in  the  summary,  apart  from  the  school,  are 
derived  mainly  from  the  pence  of  the  laboring  man,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  towards  the  Church  and  its  necessities,  whether  in  the 
parish  or  at  home  or  abroad,  the  laborers  amongst  us  subscribe  yearly 
a  sum  of  about  £10.  The  gift  in  them  is  comparatively  large,  aod 
the  habit  of  giving  for  Church  purposes  on  a  broad  principle  hs 
been  engendered  and  as  it  is  ''  Where  we  give  there  we  love  most," 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Church  is  here  gaining  strength  every  jear. 

Pabish  of  Monkton  Fablet — Voluntaby  Chubch  Ratb. 
Churchwarden's  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1880-81. 


exfenditubb. 
Balance  due  to  Churchwar- 
den, Easter,  1880 
Archdeacon  and  Apparitor's 

f  668  •  •  •  • •  • 

Cleaning  Church 
Sexton 

Insurance  of  nave 
Warming  Church 
Bepairs 
Lighting 

Washing    surplices,    com- 
munion  cloth,    &c.     ... 
Sacramental  wine 
Register  book  for  baptisms 
Churchwarden's  expenses 
Balance  in  hand,   Easter, 

l9oX  •  •  •  ■  •  • 


£    s,  d, 

3  10  4 

0  18  0 

3    0  3 

2  12  0 
10  0 

3  11  6 
16  9 
2  14  0 

0  12  0 

14  0 

0  13  0 

0  2  6 

1  8  10} 


£22  13    li 


BECEIPT8.  £    #.    d. 

Subscriptions  at  2d.  in  the  £— 

F.  Dening,  Esq.       2    8  0 

H.  Hancock,  Esq.    3  11  8 
Sir  C.  Hobhouse, 

Bart.  ...     6    0  0 

Mr.  C.  Kendall       2  13  0 

H.  Spackman,  Esq.  6    4  0 
The  Rev.  T.  H. 

Tooke  ...     2    0  0 


0  19  Uf 


20  16  8 
Offertories     for    Church 

expenses 
Donations — 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cottle      0    6    0 
Mr.  E.  Doel     ...    0    2    6 
Mr.  John  SweetlandO    6    0 


0  12  6 
Refund  of  error  in  sexton's 

salary  ...  ...    0   4  0 

£22  13  If 


Blinman's  Chabitt. 


1A80.  £   *-   d. 

Received  by  churchwarden, 
one  year's  dividends    ...  17  17    2 


£17  17    2 


1880.                                 £  *  ^ 
St.  Thomas's  Dav.     Dis- 
tributed in  coals        ...    9    3  0 
Ditto,  distributed  in  cash    8  U  • 

£17  17  ^ 
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SuvxABT  OF  Sums  Collected  fob  tabious  Chabitable  Pubposbs  in  thb 
Fabish  of  Moneton  Fablet,  fob  thb  Ybab  ending  Eastbb  Day,  1881. 


For  the  National  School —     • 

£    s,    d. 

£   «.    d. 

Subscriptions 

•  •  • 

35    5    0 

School  pence 

•  •« 

14  12  11 

49  17  11 

For  Church  expenses — 

Voluntary  Church  rate 

•  •  • 

20  16    8 

Donations 

•  •  • 

0  16    6 

By  offertories — 

Church  expenses 

•  •  • 

0  19  llj 

22  13    If 
17    8 

Curates'  Augmentation  Fund 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

Poor  Benefice  Fund,  in  accordance 

with   the 

Bishop's  letter,  for  the  Diocesan  Societies  ... 

16    4 

The  Bath  United  Hospital 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1  12    0 

The  poor  of  the  parish 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

11  19  10 

National  Society 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

17    0 

Foreign  Missions,  S.P.G. 

■  •  • 

18    0 

By  subscriptions  and  donations  to  ditto 

6  19    0 

8    7    0 

4 

898  10    5| 

I  append  a  table  of  Church  fees^  from  the  Chorch  board.  May 
3l8t,  1861 :— 


Minister. 

Clerk. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£   s,    d. 

Churching 

0 

0 

0 

0    0    0 

Banns 

0 

2 

6 

0    2    0 

„        certificate  of 

0 

2 

6 

0    0    0 

Marriage  by  licence 

1 

1 

0 

0  10    6 

„        by  banns 

0 

2 

6 

0    2    6 

Vault  in  Church,  two  coffins  width  ... 

8 

8 

0 

0  16    0 

Opening  such  vault 

1 

1 

0 

0    7    6 

Single  brick  grave  in  Church 

5 

6 

0 

0  12    6 

Opening  such  grave 

1 

1 

0 

0    7    6 

Tablet  in  Church,  7s,  6d.  per  foot    ... 

0 

7 

6 

0    0    0 

Marble  or  fiag-stone 

2 

2 

0 

0    6    0 

Hatchment 

2 

2 

0 

0  10    0 

Vault  in  churchyard,  two  coffins  width 

6 

6 

0 

0  10    6 

Opening  such 

1 

1 

0 

0    7    6 

Single  brick  grave  in  churchyard     •••            , 

3 

3 

0 

0  10    6 
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Raised  tomb  over  vault,  with  iron  railings 

„  „  „    without        I, 

Tomb  of  small  size,  over  single  brick  grave    ... 
Head,  foot,  and  body  stones,  for  double  grave... 

„        „  „        „  single      „     ... 

Mural  monument,  outside  Church,  per  foot    ... 
Breaking  ground  for  burial  of  non-parishioner 
„  „  „  parishioner 

N.B. — For  the  opening  of  vaults,  erecting  of  tablets,  Ac,  &c.,  the  previooi 
consent  of  the  minister  or  churchwardens,  or  both,  as  the  case 

may  be,  must  be  obtained. 


£ 

s. 

rf. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

€t 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CiviL  HisTOET. — Means  op  Education. 

In  1829  Bishop  Burgess  built  the  room  attached  to  the  Church 

for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  School  of  this  Parish/'  This  is  still 
used  to  some  extent  for  this  purpose^  but  practically  it  has  become 
the  vestiy.  In  Rector  Brown's  time  a  night  school  was,  during  the 
four  winter  months,  held  in  this  room,  the  average  attendance  being 
from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  age  of  the  scholars  was  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-four,  and  each  paid  2«.  &d.  in  advance  for  statioDeiT; 
firing,  &c.  The  teachers  were  the  curate  and  his  wife  and  John 
Bishop,  the  schoolmaster.  There  is,  for  the  time,  no  longer  any 
night  school  in  the  parish.  Up  to  the  year  1835  the  room  was  used 
as  a  boy's  day  school,  a  dame's  school  being  at  the  same  time  kept 
by  one  Birt  in  the  cottage  opposite  the  Church  gate.  The  Sondaj 
school  hours  were  one  hour  before  the  morning  and  one  before  the 
afternoon  service,  and  the  average  attendance — 1853  to  1863--was 
fifty. 

The  teachers  were  the  rector's  wife,  the  curate  and  his  wife,  and 
the  schoolmaster  and  mistress.  The  Sunday  school  is  now  held  in 
the  National  school-house,  and  in  the  vestry.  The  hours  are  froo 
10  to  a  quarter  to  11  in  the  morning,  and  the  average  attendance 
is  thirty. 

In  1845-6  Mr.  Wade  Browne  established  a  boys'  and  girls'  school 
with  a  master  and  mistress^  but  the  master  died  and  Rector  Brown 
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then  kept  up  tbe  boys'  school  at  his  own  expense.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  twenty-five^  and  the  ages  four  to  eleven.  Mr. 
Wade  Browne  kept  on  the  girls'  school,  giving  the  children  a 
distinctive  dress,  viz.,  red  cloaks,  blue  gowns,  and  white  aprons  and 
collars.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  thirty,  and  the  ages  four 
to  twelve.  On  Mr.  Wade  Browne's  death  this  school  was  still  kept 
up  by  his  widow  by  means  of  a  bequest  of  £85  a  year,  which  Mr- 
Browne  had  made  for  that  purpose.  This  bequest,  however,  was 
conditional  on  the  family's  continuance  in  the  manor,  and  when 
they  left  it  lapsed.  The  school  was  held  in  the  cottages  opposite 
the  Church  Farm,  and  there  it  was  mantained  until  the  year  1870. 

In  that  year  the  present  National  School  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
£626  IQs.  Id.y  towards  which  each  one  of  the  principal  landowners 
subscribed  the  sum  of  £100.  The  site  is  on  glebe  land.  There  is 
a  master's  cottage  and  garden  attached,  and  the  buildings  are  vested 
in  tbe  rector  and  churchwardens  for  the  lime  being. 

The  school  is  denominational,  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  being  given  by  the  rector  every 
morning  from  9  to  10;  it  is  a  school  of  boys  and  girls  mixed,  in 
charge  of  a  mistress,  and  is  maintained  partly  by  the  Government 
grant  in  aid,  partly  by  school  fees  and  partly  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  report  of  1881  shews  the  general  working  of  the 
school,  and  the  details  of  the  several  sums  paid  for  its  maintenance. 

These  details,  when  they  are  analysed,  shew  the  very  important 
fact,  viz.,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  person  in  the  parish  who  does 
not,  according  to  his  ability,  contribute  towards  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  parish — the  rector,  the  landowners,  the  quarry- 
masters,  and  others,  in  the  shape  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  the 
villagers  in  the  shape  of  school  pence. 

MONKTON   FaBLBT  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Report  made  to  the  Education  DepartmeTU^for  the  Year  ending 

31«^  March,  1881. 

•  • .  ... 

N.B. — It  is  computed  that  the  attendance  of  children  in  elementary  schook 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  six  of  the  population.    In  our  case  it  ought 
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to  be  416  -T-  6  =  69.    Hie  highest  weekly  •▼eiage  reached  in  the  year  was  S?"?. 

1- — ^The  total  number  of  children  on  the  register,  Slst  Maich,  1881,  with  their 
respective  ages,  is  as  follows : — 

Boys.      Girls.    Total 

Orer  3  and  under  4          ...             ...             ...        1  12 

»     4            n             V               ...                   ...                   ...             4  15 

»    o        M         6          ...            ...            ...        6  6        11 

»»o           ff             i               ,,,                  ,,,                  ,.,            /  o           lU 

»»/          ft           o            ...               ...               ...          §  o         X«5 

w    o         n          9           ...              ...             ...         5  6         11 

M   V        n       10          •-•            ■••            •'.        7  6       13 

y,  10        M       11          •••            •••            ...        3  5         8 

f»  11         yy        12S           ...              ...              ...         6  2           8 

ft  1^        y»       13          .■•            ...            ...        2  3         5 

M 13        M       ^^          •••            ••-            ...        0  4         4 

Total    ...        47  43        90 

2. — ^Total  nnmber  of  attendances  in  the  year : — 

Boys                     ...            ...            ...            ...  15211 

Cxirls                      ...             ..«         »   ...             ...  13a53 


28464 


3. — ^Total  nnmber  of  times  the  school  has  been  opened,  420 

4. — ^The  average  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year : — 

Between  3  and  7                 ...  1292  7*24        20*16 

Above  7  23*29        2430       47*59 


36-21        31*54        6775 

6. — ^Total  number  who  have  attended  250  or  more  times,  and  qualified  themselres 
for  examination : — 

Above  4  and  under  7  •••  ...  •••  20 

Above  7  •••  ...  ...  ...  53 


73 


6. — ^Rates  of  payment  per  week 
Number  paying  at  each  rate 


Average  attendance 

Infants 

F^hBses  in  B.,  W.,  and  A. 

Classes 

Pupil  teacher 


••■  ■•• 


\d.           6d. 

JFVw. 

81             1 

8 

was  as  follows  : — 

£   s. 

d. 

68  @  6/- 

20    8 

0 

20  @  8/- 

8    0 

0 

111  @  3/- 

16  13 

0 

48  @  2/. 

4  16 

0 

•.«            ••• 

2    0 

0 

£61  17 

0 
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Patmbnts.        £   s,    d. 
Salaries — 

Mistress  ...  56  0    0 

Pupil  teacher    ...  10  0    0 


Paid  monitor 


6    0    0 


Cash  €iecount  of  the  Mbnktan  Farley  National  School^  for  the  Yea^r  ending 

Z\et  March,  1881. 

1 880l  BECEIVED.  £    *.     d. 

Mar.  31.  Balance  in  hand  2  0  9 
June.  Government  grant  50  8  0 
Annual  subscriptions — 

Mr.  James  Cbttle    0    5    0 

F.  Dening,  Esq.       2    0    0 

Gardener  <&  Marsh, 

Messrs.  ...  1     10 

H.  Hancock,  Esq.    7    0    0 

Sir  C.  P.  Hobhouse, 
Bart.  ...  7 

Mr.  W.  Hyatt    ...  1 

Pictor      &       Son, 
Messrs.  ...  1 

Bandell  &Saunders, 
Messrs.  ...  1 

H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq.  2    0    0 

H.  Spackman,  Esq.  7    0    0 

Stone,  Brothers  ...  1     1     0 

Mr.  I  Sumsion  ...  1     1    0 

Mr.  J.  SweetUnd     0    5    0 

Eev.  T.  H.  Tooke    3  10    0 


0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 


School  pence — 
Quarter  endingMid- 

summer,  1880...  3  14 
Do.Michaelmas^do.  2  18  2 
Do.Christmas,  'do.  3  11  9 
Do.  31it  Mar.,  1881  5    1    8 


35    5    0 


14.  12  11 
£102    6    8 


71  0  0 

Stationery  and  books      ...  6  4  6 

Fuel  and  light                ...  1  11  8 
Beplacement  and  repairs  to 

lumiture,  and  cleaning  3  11  8 

Kates,  taxes,  and  insurance  0  7  6 

Repairs  to  buildings        ...  6  6  7 
Balance  in  hand,  31st  March, 


1881 


...  14    4    9 


£102    6    8 


The  Buhof's  Inspector  reports  as  to  religious  knowledge,  2nd  November, 
1880— "I  really  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  school ;  the  children  are  well 
and  carefully  taught,  and  do  full  credit  to  those  who  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
with  them.     It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  examine  them." 

The  Government  Inspector  reports  as  to  secular  knowledge,  7th  May,  1881— 
"  The  children  are  thoroughly  well  disciplined,  and  the  writing  of  the  first 
standard  and  geography  of  the  third,  are  the  onlp  exceptions  to  the  otherwise 
good  results  of  the  examination.  The  improveme«  in  arithmetic  and  grammar 
is  most  marked ;  and,  in  view  of  the  diflBoultiei  of  the  past  year,  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  school  stafiE." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

BuiLDiNos  OF  Interest. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  manor  house  and  of  the  rectory,  and^ 
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besides  these  the  only  hoases^  that  can  properly  be  so  called^  of  in- 
terest are^  that  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Cottle^  and  that  at  present 
used  as  an  inn — the  "  Fox  and  Hounds  " — at  Farley- Wick.  The 
firsts  according  to  Mr.  Powell^  dates  back  to  the  time  of  James  L, 
and  the  other  has  a  curious  courtyard  and  entrance-pillars. 

But  some  of  the  cottages  in  the  parish  have-  a  history  whidi 
should  not^  I  think,  be  overlooked. 

There  is  one  with  the  initials  T.H.,  and  the  date  1689;  another^ 
W.S.,  1737;  and  a  third,  J.B.,  1737.  These  initials  represeit 
respectively  Thomas  Hooper,  William  Symes,  and  John  Bigges,  the 
latter  two  being  certainly,  and  the  former  probably,  masons  by  trade. 

These  persons  were  undoubtedly  the  builders  of  the  several  cot- 
tages, and  the  dates  represent  the  building,  and  these  facts  poiDt  to 
a  class  of  persons  and  to  a  system,  both  of  which  have  passed  away 
from  us,  viz.,  to  the  class  of  customary  tenants  and  to  the  system 
of  letting  lands  for  lives  and  on  building  leases. 

The  class  of  customary  tenants  is  as  old  at  least  as  Domesday,  and 
no  doubt  they  always  built  their  own  cottages,  such  as  they  were, 
but  these  cottagpes  would  come  to  an  end  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
population  would  and  did,  as  we  know,  increase,  and  so  more  cottages 
had  to  be  built,  and  these  too  of  a  better  description,  and  the  question 
arose  who  was  to  find  the  labor  and  the  capital  to  build  them. 

The  wood  for  building  and  repairs,  as,  indeed  the  leases  stipulate, 
was  freely  given  from  the  manor;  the  stone,  in  our  parish,  at  least, 
was  to  be  had  almost  for  the  hauling,  and  still  came  off  the  manor; 
and  there  were  masons  and  carpenters  to  be  found  in  the  parish  in 
abundance;  so  the  land  and  the  materials  were  the  landlord's,  the 
labor  was  the  tenant's,  and  hence,  the  bargain  of  leases  for  Uves  or 
for  long  tenure  at  small  quit  rents,  the  copyhold  system,  in  short,  in 
that  particular  form  of  it. 

The  customary  tenant  of  Domesday  became  thus  merged  into  the 
tenant  for  life  or  long  tenure,  and  this  tenant  has  now  in  his  ton 
succumbed  altogether. 

The  causes  are  obvious.  The  builder,  though  usually  skilful 
enough  to  be  his  own  architect,  was  not  a  wealthy  man,  and  he 
was  building  for  a  limited  period.    His  heart  was  not,  therefore, 
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bent  on  perpetuity,  and  his  means^  materials,  and  workmanship 
were  never  of  the  best^  so  the  buildings  were  not  made  to  last. 

Then,  if  he  occupied  for  his  own  life,  ten  to  one  but  the  cottage 
passed  to  strangers  on  his  death.  Either  he  had  no  family,  or  too 
large  a  family,  to  succeed  him,  and  the  object  was  not  to  inhabit  as  an 
heirloom  the  cottage,  but  to  let  it  to  others.  Then  ensued  a  practise 
of  rack-renting  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  no  sufficient  repair  to  the 
tenement  on  the  other,  producing  at  once  the  two  evils  of  high  rents 
and  bad  accommodation.  There  were  no  means  or  no  inclination  to 
pay  for  fresh  lives  or  prolonged  tenures,  and  so  at  last  the  tenement 
tumbled,  in  some  cases  literally,  into  the  landlord's  hands,  a  veritable 
white  elephant. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  by  some  such  process  as  this  that  in  our 
parish  the  number  of  life-renters,  which,  within  the  memory  of 
living  man,  was  very  considerable,  is  reduced  to  some  three  families 
resident  on  what  was  ''  The  Green,''  at  Farleigh-Wick.  Happilyj 
the  materials  for  our  buildings  were  of  stone,  and  so  many  of  our 
life  cottages  have  been  preserved,  but  even  so  it  has  been  in  some  cases 
almost  at  the  cost  of  re-building;  and  there  are  some  yet  standing 
and  inhabited  which  should  properly  speaking  be  pulled  down  and 
replaced.  The  late  Mr.  Caldwell  did  very  much  in  a  very  short 
time  to  remedy  this  evil^  and  I  hope  we  have  not  fallen  off  since  his 
time. 

There  is  one  other  cottage  which  is  deserving  of  mention,  as 
preserving  the  memory  of  another  system,  also  gone  by.  The  house 
and  shop  now  occupied  by  our  baker  was  the  parish  poor-house.  It 
is  remarkable  outwardly  for  its  stone  doorway  with  its  pointed  arch. 

Here  old  Sally  Mizen,  a  veteran  of  the  parish,  was  brought  up^ 
and  here  her  father,  mother,  and  five  or  six  children,  and  often  as 
many  as  three  families  besides,  lived  all  together — no  distinctions 
made  as  to  age  or  sex.  *'  Figure  to  yourself,"  says  Hannah  Moore 
(24th  October,  1794)  "from  ten  to  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  or  more 
ignorant  creatures  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  crammed  under  one 
roof — that  roof  so  ragged  as  to  admit  the  rain  on  such  poor  wretches 
as  were  confined  to  their  beds.  Six  or  eight  persons  in  one  room 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.    Parents  and  children  of  all  ages 
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sleeping  together^  this  attended  with  some  circamstances  I  can  not 
write.  In  one  of  our  most  decent  parishes  I  am  now  visiting,  two 
women^  on  the  point  of  lying-in^  are  terrified  beyond  expression  at 
the  idea  that  men  will  sleep  in  their  rooms  at  that  time/' 

Look  upon  the  picture  thus  presented^  and  then  at  that  which  oar 
Union  Poor  House  at  Avoncliffe  now  presents.  An  average  of  one 
hundred  persons  of  both  sexes,  representing  the  whole  extreme 
poverty  of  a  population  of  10645  persons.  The  sexes  separated  so 
as  to  providej  as  far  as  such  means  can,  against  impropriety  or  in- 
decency. The  class  of  persons  represented — the  sick,  the  very  aged, 
and  the  feeble  only.  Separate  sick  wards  and  ample  and  skilful 
medical  attendance  for  each  sex.  Cleanliness,  order,  and  sanitary 
arrangements  fully  provided  for.  The  labor  test  enforced  on  va- 
grants and  the  few  able-bodied  malingerers  who  still  infest  the  house. 
Admirable  schools  for  the  orphan  or  deserted  or  destitute  children, 
with  out  and  in-door  recreation  and  labor.  Economy  watched  orer 
and  the  whole  institution  governed  by  a  body  of  guardians,  chosen 
out  of  the  locality,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  wants,  and,  as  a 
rule,  cheerfully  and  efficiently  giving  their  unpaid  labor,  spared  from 
the  gains  of  life,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 

If  it  were  possible,  and  it  is  found  amongst  other  nations  to  be 
possible,  to  have  no  poor  relief,  it  would  be  better,  and  no  doubt  the 
present  system,  especially  in  its  out-door  features,  is  very  imperfect; 
but  compare  the  in-door  system  with  that  which  obtained  within 
the  memory  of  a  living  generation^  and  surely  it  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  beneficial  changes  of  the  age. 

Peculiar  Nambs  of  Places. 

I  append  a  list  of  our  field-names,  taken  principally  out  of  the 
tithe  apportionment  papers.  I  do  not  profess  to  give  the  derivation 
of  the  names,  some  are  no  doubt  fanciful,  as  Pennsylvania  and  tke 
Mountains;  some  are  probably  corruptions,  as  Plaisterers  and  Starve* 
all ;  and  some  are  directly  historical,  as  Pound  Piece  and  Mary's 
Croft  (the  fish-pond  and  the  croft  of  St.  Mary's  Priory) ;  bat  the 
majority  have  had  their  origin  in  the  combined  vanity  and  industry 
of  man.      Men,  as   David  says^  ''  think  that  their  houses  shall 
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continue  for  ever,  and  call  the  lands  after  their  own  name/'  But 
whatever  the  origin  of  the  names  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they 
speak  to  the  history  of  the  parish,  and  that  they  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  mixed  up  in  that  history.     Therefore  they  demand  a  record.^ 

OuB  Occupations  and  Amusements, 

We  have  very  few  manorial  records,  and  I  judge  of  our  ancient 
customs  partly  from  the  facts  recorded  in  our  parish  registers  and  in 
our  manorial  leases,  and  partly  from  analogous  facts  recorded  of 
neighbouring  parishes. 

I  have  elsewhere  given  some  account  of  the  population  of  our 
parish  up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  I 
find  that  after  that  time  our  society  was  made  up  of  the  gentry  or 
nobility  at  the  manor  house,  the  parson  and  the  yeoman,  and  of 
the  hand-working  classes.  We  had  a  succession  of  husbandmen, 
blacksmiths,  masons,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  grocers,  carpenters, 
and  agpricultural  laborers,  with  now  and  then  a  clothier,  a  weaver, 
a  maltster,  a  shearing-man,  and  even  a  fiddler. 

So  I  imagine  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  our  parish 
was  fairly  self-contained  and  self-supporting,  even  down  to  our 
amusements. 

Fiddling  was  one  of  our  amusements,  evidently,  and  so  was  cock- 
fighting;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  excitement  in  the  parish 
when,  in  1656,  Parson  Allambrigge  pitted  his  cock  against  Chris- 
topher Morris^  and  afterwards  lecorded  his  victory  in  the  registers. 
Probably,  too,  we  had  the  game  of  "  nyne  holes,''  forbidden  at  on& 
time,  but  still  surviving  in  "  pitch  penny.'' 

Our  amusements  now  are  perhaps  more  varied.  Our  squires,  in 
Mr.  Blinman  and  Mr.  Long's  time,  kept  harriers  and  greyhounds, 
bat  their  kennels  even  are  now  removed  and  give  protection  to  the 
more  profitable  fowl-yard.  Our  nearest  pack  of  hounds — the  Duke's 
—pays  us  an  occasional  visit,  but  our  country  is  a  terra  ignota  in  this 
respect  to  most  sportsmen,  and  our  squires  resort  to  the  more  ignoble 
pursuit  of  shooting.  Rabbits  to  them  are  happily  vermin,  and  hares 
and  partridges  are  scarce ;  but  tame  birds  are  turned  out  to  become 
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wildj  if  they  will^  and  are  shot  in  hot  comers  and  in  flocks  like 
fowls — proA  pudor  I 

Lawn  Tennis  is  another  institution  of  the  day^  and  as  it  does  not 
oust  the  more  manly  game  of  cricket,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  & 
game  in  which  both  sexes  may  indulge^  and  which  promotes  a 
sensible  sociality,  replacing  to  some  extent  the  dull  and  costly  dinner 
party,  long  may  it  flourish. 

Our  rustics  play  cricket  and  rounders,  and  have  besides  tbor 
annual  festivals :— one,  the  club  feast,  at  which  they  dine  and  danee; 
another,  the  school  feast,  given  by  the  Rector  to  the  children  j  and 
two  others,  the  village  concert  and  the  Christmas  tree,  given  usually 
in  Christmas  week  and  managed  by  the  manor  house.  There  is 
also  a  reading  room  for  males  above  13  years  of  age,  where  news- 
papers, a  few  books  and  periodicals,  drafts,  dominos,  and  bagatelle 
are  found.  The  subscription  is  1«.  a  quarter,  and  this  includes  the 
above  and  fire,  lights,  and  the  room.  The  institution  does  not  paj, 
and  the  attendance  is  in  summer  next  to  ni/,  but  in  winter  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  parish  is  attracted. 

A  curious  custom  still  lingers  in  the  parish,  which  has  its  uses. 
When  man  and  woman  are  taken  ^^  flagrante  deliciu  "  their  effigies 
are  made  up  in  straw  and  dressed  in  the  nearest  approach  possible 
to  the  usual  costume  of  the  delinquents.  These  effigies  are  then 
placed  on  a  hurdle  and  paraded  three  nights  in  succession  throughost 
the  village.  Halts  are  made  and  unparliamentary  remarks  passed 
at  the  doors  of  the  delinquents,  and  on  the  third  night  the  effigies 
are  burnt  with  all  honors.  Justice,  in  the  shape  of  the  parish 
policeman,  is  for  once  judiciously  blind,  and  as  no  actual  disturbance 
of  the  peace  takes  place,  the  custom,  as  I  have  said,  has  its  uses. 

If  our  amusements  were  and  are  still,  circumscribed,  we  were  io 
our  occupations  a  busy  community.  We  tilled  the  land,  we  boilty 
we  carpentered,  we  tinkered,  we  wove,  we  tailored,  we  baked, 
in  short  we  found  ourselves  in  all  our  ordinary  wants,  and  we 
our  public  duties  also.  We  had  our  courts  baron  and  leet,  our  views 
of  frankpledge,  and  our  duties  as  jurors.  We  had  our  constables, 
our  tithingman,  our  hey  wards,  and  no  doubt  our  ale -tasters,  and  oar 
sheep-tellers.      We  adjudged  copyholds,  heriots,  burglaries,  evil 
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living,  bad  language,  gossipping^  gambling,  tippling,  breaking 
bounds,  stealing  wood,  forfeitures,  neglecting  Church,  and  so  forth. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  had  onr  Sunday  closing  of  ale-houses,  and  our 
prohibitions  of  nuisances. 

In  fact  we  were  very  much  a  law  unto  ourselves,  but  the  effect  of 
centralization  has  changed  all  this.  We  still  till  the  soil ;  we  havei 
in  addition,  the  '^  irritamenta  malorum  **  in  the  dug-up  treasures  of 
our  stone  quarries ;  we  have  a  parson,  a  carpenter,  and  a  blacksmith^ 
but  jurisdiction  we  have  none  left ;  and  for  almost  eveiy  want  of 
daily  life  we  have  to  resort  to  the  nearest  town.  And  so,  as  a  rule, 
the  population  of  our  rural  parishes  is  everywhere  decreasing,  and 
that  of  our  towns  increasing.  Perhaps,  unless  new  industries  or 
new  systems  of  old  industries  spring  up,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  parish  may  be  represented  by  the  manor  house,  when  all  its 
wants  may  be  supplied  entirely  from  the  nearest  town,  and  when 
the  parson  and  the  squire  may  have  the  parish  Church  to  them- 
selves. Meantime  I  haste  to  record  what  remains  of  our  population^ 
and  I  append  to  it  a  list  of  names  of  families  gone  and  existing. 
Appendix  E. 

CoNDiriOK  OF  oua  Villagbbs. 

According  to  the  return  made  in  1535,  our  village  was  then  made 
up  of  agricultural  laborers  only,  and  it  is  not  until  the  year  1700 
that  I  find  in  our  registers  any  specific  mention  of  occupations  or 
trades  of  any  kind,  but  inasmuch  as  in  those  days  the  son  usually 
followed  the  occupation  of  the  father,  no  doubt  we  had  other  occu- 
pations beside  that  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  vogue  in  our  parish 
long  before  the  year  1700.  This,  indeed,  would  follow^  ex  necessitate 
rei. 

But  I  imagine  that  the  condition  of  a  non-agricultural  laborer  in 
a  rural  parish  would  not,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  be  any  better 
than  that  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  that  so  Harrison's  des« 
cription  of  the  latter  would  apply  equally  to  the  former. 

The  agricultural  laborer,  he  says,  as  he  now  is,  first  began  to 
appear  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  this  was  his 
then  condition : — ^he  had  a  daily  wage  of  44.  (equal  to  iOs.  of  our 
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money  a  week),  bat  besides  this  he  had  his  fael  gratis,  he  had  free 
vange  for  his  pigs,  his  ducks,  his  geese,  and  his  cow ;  he  was^  per- 
haps, even — a  small  retom  given  in  kind  or  in  labor — ^practically  a 
freeholder;  and,  if  the  statnte  of  Elizabeth  was  ever  in  force,  he 
was  a  landowner  of  as  much  land  as  be  could  personally  superin- 
tend. 

I  cannot  say  whether  this  description  of  the  agricultural  laborer 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  applicable  to  our  laborer  at  that  tim^, 
but  certainly  their  position  here  about  the  middle  of  that  cectuy 
(1535),  and  even  at  an  earlier  period  (1294),  was  very  favorabk, 
for  when  they  had  paid  a  quit  rent,  either  in  money  or  in  maDoal 
labor,  to  the  value  of  10^.,  or  at  the  most  £1  a  year,  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  practically  independent. 

''Twere  hard  to  tell  and  nd  to  tnoe 
Each  step  from  grandenr  to  disgaoe," 

but  certainly  the  laborer  of  186S  in  our  parish,  as  described  by  Mr. 
PoweU,  must  have  been  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  **  quantum  matatos 
ab  illo  **  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  wages  but  8«.  to  lOi.  a 
week ;  the  lodging  indifferent  and  indecent ;  the  drainage  bad ;  the 
will  and  the  means  for  domestic  comfort  alike  wanting;  and,  I maj 
add,  the  privileges  of  land,  pasture,  fuel,  and  forage,  entirely  swept 
away. 

Happily,  in  the  short  interval  of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  jears^ 
we  have  a  different  story  to  telL  Nearly  one  half  of  our  band- 
labouring  population  consists  of  quarrymen.  Their  labor  is  for  the 
most  part  piece-work  in  the  free-stone  quarries,  and  their  weekly 
earnings  are  from  Iha.  to  25«.  and  even  30«.  The  agricaltaral 
laborer,  if  his  earnings  are  not  so  high  in  cash,  is  yet  comparativelj 
well  off.  His  wages  are  from  Vis.  to  15«.  a  week ;  he  has  a  cottage 
rent-free ;  at  lambing  or  harvest  time,  or  in  hauling  for  other  than 
land  work  on  the  farm,  he  gets  extra  allowances ;  his  potato-grouinl 
is  given  to  and  ploughed  for  him.  Thus,  whilst  his  yearly  income  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ganger  or  head  quarryman,  his  earnings 
are  more  sure,  and  his  work  is  neither  so  severe  nor  so  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb,  and  is  far  more  health-giving  and  maintaining.    It 
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may  be  that  his  life  lacks  something  of  the  independence  of  the 
quarry  man,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  far  more  of  sound  discipline^ 
quietude  and  order. 

It  is  rare  still  to  see  butcher's  meat  amongst  any  class  of  our 
hand-labourers,  but  the  meal  of  bacon,  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables^ 
tea  and  soup  is  usually  plentiful,  wholesome  and  cleanly  cooked. 

The  cottage  accommodation,  though  not  sufficient  for  all  those 
who  make  a  livelihood  within  the  parish,  is  for  the  most  part  good 
and  cheap  enough  of  its  kind,  and  is  certainly  not  perversive  of  life's 
decencies.  There  is  usually  a  good  kitchen,  a  scullery,  a  larder,  a 
coal  hole,  and  from  two  to  three  bedrooms.  There  is  a  vegetable 
garden  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  perch,  and  a  plot  tor  flowers^ 
and  if  more  ground  is  wanted  for  potatoes,  it  can  be  obtained  in 
allotment  land  at  about  9^.  a  perch  per  annnm.  The  average  yearly 
rent  is  £5,  the  landlord  paying  the  taxes.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  under  the  eye  of  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  and  are 
rarely  a  subject  of  real  complaint. 

Oar  cottager  has  also  an  excellent  National  School,  under  Govern* 
ment  control  and  direction,  and  the  daily  superintendence  of  the 
Rector,  where  he  can  educate  his  children  in  all  essentials  at  \d,  a 
week— or  less  than  4j.  a  year;  and  a  Sunday  school,  where  edncatioa 
is  given  gratis.  He  has  a  Church,  where,  twice  on  Sundays  and 
once  on  week-days,  and  on  the  greater  fasts  and  festivals,  he  can 
always  find  a  free  seat,  and  which  is  warmed  and  lighted  for  him  in 
the  winter.  He  has,  further,  the  advantages  of  a  fortnightly  offer- 
tory, administered  by  the  Hector ;  of  a  benefit  club,  and  a  clothing 
club,  maintained  by  his  own  subscriptions.  The  benefit  club  sub- 
scriptions are  funded  under  rules  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  are 
available  in  times  of  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity,  and  are  dis- 
tributed by  a  governing  body  elected  from  out  the  subscribers 
themselves. 

And,  these  resources  failing,  the  cottager  can  at  the  worst  fall 
back  npon  the  poor-law  system.  Unhappily  this,  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered, will  assist  him  in  needs  which  are  the  result  of  his  own 
improvidence  or  misconduct;  but  on  its  better  side  it  will  at  least 
rescue  from  actual  want  and  starvation  those  whoj  from  no  fault  of 
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their  own,  would  otherwise  be  reduced  to  such  a  state,  and  it  will 
minister  to  the  sick  and  helpless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  next  to  no  pauperism  in  our  parish, 
and  though  there  is  occasionally  some  privation,  it  is  rarely  of  tbat 
degree  that  it  cannot  be  relieved  within  the  parish  itself;  and  if,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  inquisition  were  made  into  our  cottage  life,  the 
spirit  of  order,  cleanliness,  peace,  and  comparative  comfort  would 
but  in  a  very  few  instances  be  found  wanting. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  we  have  no  shortcomiDgs 
and  no  vices  even,  or  that  we  do  not  need  reform  in  many  matters 
—-the  national  beer  drinking,  for  instance — but  on  the  whole  we  aie, 
I  think,  an  unusually  sober,  peaceful,  and  harmless  commimity, 
neither  " alieni  appeiens^*  nor  " sui pro/ueusJ' 

Our  Bates  and  Taxes. 

I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  in  any  sufficient 
sequence  the  extent  and  the  principles  on  which  our  parish  was 
taxed  until  the  present  time,  but  such  traces  as  we  have  of  taxation 
had  best  be  recorded. 

At  Domesday  the  geld  we  paid  was  70s.  solidi,  equivalent  to  aboat 
200^.,  or  £10  of  our  money.  But  this  was  only  paid  for  a  very  short 
period,  for  when  the  Bohims  made  a  grant  of  the  manor  to  the 
priory  there  were  no  restrictions,  not  even  as  regards  any  feudal 
service,  so  that  so  far  as  the  King,  i.e,  the  State,  was  concerned,  the 
priory  would  seem  to  have  held  the  manor  free  of  all  State  taxes. 

Again,  in  the  Taxation  of  Nicholas  IV.,  A.D.  1291,  although 
the  priory  would  seem  to  have  paid  its  decimse  or  tenths  for  Churches 
and  chapels  appertaining  to  the  priory  estates  generally,  yet  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  tenths  paid  by  our  parish  in  any  shape. 

I  should  suppose,  however,  that  whenever  the  monarch  for  the 
time  being  required  money  for  his  wars  or  other  exigencies  he  did 
not  spare  our  manor,  and  certainly  in  the  year  1372,  temp.  £d.  III., 
both  our  parsonage  and  our  manor,  as  I  have  shewn  above,  paid 
their  dues  of  com,  wool,  lambs,  milk,  &c.,  to  the  then  monarch. 

So  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  c,  1533,  the  tenth  of  the 
yearly  income  of  our  manor,  after  deducting  certain  outgoings,  was^ 
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together  with  the  tenths  of  the  priory  estates  generally^  paid  to  the 
King,  and  there  were  apparently  certain  special  payments  adjudged 
against  our  manor^  which  more  than  swallowed  up  the  whole  profits 
of  it,  viz.  : — 

£     9.    d. 

To  the  Trustee  of  Eaton  College  by  feod  "  firm  "       88     0     0 

Annua  Pencio  Priori  de  Lewys  0  13    4 

Distributed  to  the  poor  on  the  day  of  the  CsensB 

Domini   et   Paschenes   on  the  anniversary  of 

Humphrey  de  la  Bound  Fundatur  huj  '  priorat  **         2     0     0 


Making  a  total  of  £40  13  4 
After  the  Dissolution,  first  the  Somersets,  and  after  them  the 
Bretons,  paid  the  above  sum  to  Eton  College,  and  a  pension  of 
46^.  8  J.  to  the  Crown,  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  of  Elizabeth's  reign; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  Elizabeth  the  then  Earl  of  Hertford  paid  a 
sum  down  on  account  of  this  pension  '^  due  for  the  house  and  site 
of  the  Priory  of  Farley  in  order  that  the  said  Earl  eundem  situm 
clamavit  in  perpetuum  **  and  thereafter  I  find  no  traces  of  these 
payments,  nor  in  fact  of  any  State  charges  upon  the  manor  at  all^ 
except  in  a  general  way  under  the  names  of  ''quit  rents,  pensions, 
portions,  annuities,  fees,  tithes,  troubles  and  incumbrances,''  some  of 
which  were  apparently  due  to  the  Crown. 

Bat  when  we  come  down  to  present  times  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  posse  of  rates  and  taxes,  which  I  will  as  shortly  as 
possible  put  on  record,  premising  that  our  present  rateable  valuation 
is  £3955,  and  that  all  these  rates  and  taxes  fall  more  or  less  directly 
upon  it. 

1.  Income  tax,  schedules  A.  and  B.,  at  hd,  and  9,\d,  in  the  pound 
respectively. 

2.  The  poor  rate,  which  now  includes  the  sanitary  and  school 
and  the  county  main  road  rates,  at  an  average  of  2«.  in  the  pound. 

3.  The  highway  rate,  now  a  district  rate^  and  falling  on  this 
parish  at  from  9^.  to  1«.  in  the  pound. 

4.  The  tithe  rent  charge  at  perhaps  5  per  cent,  on  about  half  the 
total  acreage  of  the  parish. 
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5.  The  inhabited  house  duty,  at  9^^.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  house  assessed. 

And  voluntary  Church  and  school  rates  varying  according  to  the 
good  will  of  the  donors  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

SpaiKOS. 

Of  these  we  have  a  plentiful  supply.  The  best  known  is  that 
which  issues  from  the  Monks'  Well,  in  Conduit  Close.  The  water 
in  this  has  been  analysed  and  pronounced  to  be  very  pure.  ''Each 
quart "  is  said  to  contain  "  only  about  20  grains  of  solid  matter^  and 
this  is  composed  chiefly  of  lime  in  the  condition  of  carbonate  and 
muriate,  so  that,  in  fact,  chalk  is  the  principal  part  of  the  20  grains." 
The  water  from  this  spring  is  conducted  into  a  cistern  within  the 
manor  house  garden,  and  thence  supplies  the  house,  the  Conigree,  the 
fountain,  and  some  troughs  in  the  avenue. 

There  is  another  spring  at  Ashwell.  This  supplies  first  the  King's 
Arms  Inn  and  the  farm-yard  opposite ;  and  next  Mr.  S packman's 
bailiff's  house.  Thence  it  passes  into  a  cistern  by  the  village  pomp, 
and  thence  by  earthen  pipes  down  the  village  street  to  a  turncock 
opposite  the  baker's  house.  It  is  public  property,  and  the  keys  are 
kept  at  the  manor  house. 

A  third  spring  proceeds  from  a  well  in  the  Lower  Sands  and 
passes  by  iron  pipes  to  the  Upper  Calcord  and  to  cistenis  in  the 
manor  house  grounds.  These  conduct  to  the  manor  farm  and  to 
the  Conigree^  and  thence  to  a  fountain  in  link  Lane,  and  into  the 
avenue. 

There  are  springs  also  in  Park  Wood  and  in  Pond  Mead.  These 
pass  thence  first  into  the  Wraxhall  and  then  into  the  Broughton 
Brook,  and  this  falls  into  the  Avon  at  Monkton  in  Broughton  Giffoid. 

Bemaekablb  Occurbences. 

Canon  Jackson  has  recorded  the  death  of  one  of  our  notorieties,  > 
Tropnell,  who  was  strangled  by  his  own  dog-couples;  but  Mr. 
Powell  has  found  in  the  Genileman'a  Magazine  of  September  8th, 
1806,  a  more  remarkable  occurrence  still,  viz.»  the  account  of' > 
man  struck  in  a  thunderstorm  near  Monkton  Farleigh.^' 
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''  Some  gentlemen  shooting  in  a  wood  near  Kingsdown  found  a 
man  lying  motionless.  Finding  some  symptoms  of  life  in  him  they 
had  him  conveyed  to  an  house.  His  name  is  John  Lockyer^  and  he 
IB  well  known  in  Bath.  Being  on  his  way  home  on  Tuesday  evenings 
the  19th  of  August^  during  the  tremendous  thunderstorm^  he  was 
struck  senseless  by  lightning.  How  long  he  remained  in  that  state 
he  has  no  conception^  but^  on  recovering  his  recollection^  he  was 
incapable  of  standing. 

^^That  a  human  being  should  exist  20  days  without  any  sub- 
sistence but  the  little  rain  water  he  was  able  to  catch  in  his  shaving 
cup  and  by  chewing  the  surrounding  grass,  will  appear  incredible, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  and  will  be  clearly  substantiated.  His  senses  would 
appear  to  have  recovered  much  sooner  than  his  power  of  speech  or 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  was  conscious  of  his  situation  before  he 
had  the  ability  to  speak  or  move. 

'^  The  medical  men  who  attend  him  expect  he  will  recover  the 
partial  use  of  his  limbs.  The  following  are  the  menooranda  he 
minuted  on  the  slate  leaves  of  a  black  letter  case,  and  which  book 
is  bent  and  cockled  up,  evidently  appearing  to  have  been  soaked 
through  by  the  wet. 

'^ '  I  am  just  able  to  pencil  this.  I  believe  the  fatal  thunderstorm 
(to  me)  was  on  the  18th  of  August.  [It  was  on  the  19th.]  I 
should  not  have  known  how  the  time  went  on  only  by  hearing  the 
guns  go  off  for  the  Partridge  shooting  Sept.  1st,  and  it  is  now  the 
4th  I  am  pencilling  this — from  the  above  time  until  now  I  have 
not  had  anything  to  put  into  my  mouth.' 

"  On  another  leaf  he  had  written  on  the  day  he  was  found : — '  Aa 

I  was  going  across  the  wood  to  Farleigh  I  was  struck  down 

by  a  violent  clap  of  thunder — where  I  lay  senseless  for  God  knowg 
how  long.  When  I  came  to  myself  my  hands  and  my  feet  were 
swelled  very  much,  so  that  I  could  not  stand,  nor  have  I  eat  or  drank 
any  thing  for  three  weeks  past/  He  has  since  undergone  the  am- 
pntation  of  one  of  his  feet." 

This  is  the  account  in  the  magazine,  and  to  this  I  may  add  that 
Tom  Sweetland  tells  me  that  his  father  used  often  to  talk  of  the 
occurrence^  that  it  happened  in  Ashley  Wood^  that  he  saw  Lockjer 
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directly  after  he  was  founds  and  described  him  as  a  perfect  skeleton. 
In  further  confirmation  of  the  story  I  may  add  that  a  person  coming 
from  Kingsdown  to  Monkton  Farleigh  would  naturally  skirt  Ashley 
Wood,  and  that  a  very  slight,  and  yet,  in  the  nutting  season,  a  very 
natural  divergence,  would  place  a  traveller  in  a  position  where  be 
might  not  be  found  for  weeks,  and  where  yet  he  might  naturally  be 
lighted  upon  after  the  commencement  of  the  partridge  season. 

CONCLTTSION. 

The  origin  of  this  compilation — ^for  it  is  nothing  more,  is  simplj 
this.  The  late  Mr.  Wilkinson  wrote  a  history  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Broughton  Oifiord,  in  which  I  have  an  interest.  'Riis 
suggested  to  me  that  something  similar  might  be  done  for  our  own 
parish,  and  I  then  discovered  that  Canon  Jackson  had  written  a 
history  of  our  priory  (see  Wilis  Arch,  Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  267— 
284),  and  that  Mr.  Powell,  when  a  curate  amongst  us,  had  collected 
materials  for  a  more  complete  account  of  the  parish.  This  history 
and  these  materials  were  placed  unreservedly  at  my  disposal,  and 
my  principal  work  has  been  simply  to  verify  the  materials,  as  far  as 
I  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  to  put  them  together. 

To  this  end  I  have  carefully  examined  and  analysed  the  parish 
registers,  and  I  have  consulted  Domesday,  Leland,  Dugdale,  Taiuier, 
Hoare,  and  other  minor  authorities,  and,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Henry  Hancock,  I  have  had  access  to  such  of  the  manorial 
papers  as  are  still  in  existence. 

I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  new  facts,  and  I  have 
ventured  to  introduce  a  few  very  obvious  remarks  and  comparisons. 

I  have  not  the  knowledge  nor  the  materials  that  would  have 
enabled  me  to  write  a  history  of  so  complete  a  character  as  that  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson's,  and  in  speaking  of  persons  or  of  events  I  have 
endeavoured  as  a  rule  to  speak  of  them  only  to  the  extent  that  tbey 
were  connected  with  our  parish,  and  if  at  any  time  I  have  ventured 
to  introduce  any  extraneous  matter,  it  has  been  because  I  thought 
it  had  some  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  histoiy  of  the 
parish,  or  was  a  matter  deducible  from  facts  relating  to  it. 
.  I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  half-a-dozen  persons  out  of  the 
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parish  will  care  to  read  the  greater  part  of  the  compilation^  hut 
perhaps  if  some  one  person  in  every  parish  were  to  follow  my  ex- 
ample^  and  were  to  put  together  facts  and  reflections  connected  with 
it,  there  might  be  for  some  future  Macaulay  a  collection  of  materials 
which  could  be  turned  to  more  general  account. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  the  !Rey. 
Canon  Jackson ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Yatesbury ;  Mr.  Fowell,  of  Buckland- 
Filleigh;  Mr.  Tooke,  of  Monkton  Farleigh ;  Mr.  Henry  Hancock, 
of  Bath ;  Mr.  Adye,  of  Bradford-on- Avon ;  and  Mrs.  Abbott,  for- 
merly Mrs.  Wade-Browne,  for  their  kindness  in  placing  their  labors 
and  papers  and  information  at  my  disposal. 


A, 

The  Order  of  Clugniacs. 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that  a  community  of  Clugniac  monks 
actually  dwelt  in  our  parish  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  it 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  history,  customs, 
and  daily  life  of  such  a  community.  According  to  Dugdale  (Monas- 
ticon),  the  founder  of  the  order  was  one  Benon,  and  Odo  was  the 
perfector  of  it,  and  the  first  Abbot  of  Clugni,  A.D.  912.  The  first 
monastery  was  established  in  A.D.  895.  at  Clugni  in  Burgundy, 
and  the  rules  adopted  were  those  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was  William 
de  Warenne,  who  married  the  Conqueror's  daughter  Oundreda,  who 
first  introduced  the  order  into  England;  and  thereafter,  according 
to  Tanner,  twenty-seven,  but  according  to  Dugdale,  forty-two 
priories  and  three  cells  were  established  in  this  country,  the  greater 
part  of  ihem  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  last  A.D.  1222. 

The  cells  were  usually  made  up  of  a  prior  and  twelve  brethren,  but  in 
the  greater  monasteries  there  were,  besides  the  brethren,  the  following 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  officers : — An  abbot,  a  great  prior,  deans,  a 
cloister  prior,  choristers,  masters  for  the  boys,  a  prechaunter,  a  cup- 
board-keeper of  the  Church  books,  a  chamberlain  in  charge  of  the 
clothing,  a  treasurer  in  charge  of  the  Church  treasure,  a  cellarer,  a 
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master  of  the  guests^  an  almoner^  an  infirmarj  keeper  and  oblate 
or  lay  monks  to  ring  the  bells  and  sweep  th6  Church  and  choir. 

The  Church  services  were  numerous  and  carefully  attended  to. 
Eveiy  day  two  solemn  masses  were  snng^  a  monk  of  one  of  the 
choirs  offering  two  hosts  at  each.  On  common  days,  three  monks; 
on  Sundays,  five  monks ;  on  solemn  festivals,  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  ;  and  on  the  three  days  before  Easter  all  the  monks  com- 
municated. 

Bread  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  was  thus  prepared.  The  wheat 
was  selected  grain  by  grain,  was  washed,  was  put  into  a  bag  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  was  carried  to  the  mill  by  a  selected  servant, 
dressed  in  an  alb,  and  with  his  face  covered,  all  save  the  eyes,  with 
a  veil,  and  was  then  ground  between  millstones,  washed  before-hand 
and  covered  with  curtains.  Similar  ceremonies  were  performed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  meal.  The  warden  of  the  Church,  two  other 
priests  or  deacons,  and  a  lay  brother,  set  apart  specially,  matins 
ended,  washed  their  faces  and  hands.  The  three  first  named  then 
put  on  albs,  and  whilst  one  washed  the  meal,  the  others  baked  the 
hosts  in  iron  moulds,  and  whatever  remained  uneaten  was  finished 
by  these  four  persons. 

After  November  ISth  in  each  year  the  elders  stayed  in  the  choir 
after  matins,  while  the  younger  brethren  resorted  to  the  chapter- 
house to  learn  to  sing.  Psalms  were  recited  whilst  the  bretfam 
were  at  work.     After  complin  no  eating  was  allowed. 

After  September  13th  only  one  meal  was  allowed,  except  on 
festivals  of  twelve  lessons.  Two  meals  were  allowed  within  the 
octaves  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany. 

Silence  was  observed  until  the  hour  of  prime,  and  this  so  strictlj] 
especially  amongst  the  novices,  that  a  series  of  elaborate  and  oc- 
casionally very  ludicrous  signs  was  established  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  human  voice.^ 

Each  monk  had  in  turn  to  be  cook,  and  had  to  cleanse  the  pots 
and  pans.    Each  had  to  clean  his  own  shoes,  and  make  his  own 

^  Sussex  Arch.  CoUs.,  V.  ui„  and  28 ;  Arch.  Joomaly  Y.  28 ;  and  Sliistrited 
London  News,  8th  November,  1845. 
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bed^  and  especially  was  he  required  to  comb  his  hair^  and  to  wash 
his  face^  hands  and  clothes^  and  lavatories^  towels  and  troughs  were 
set  apart  for  these  purposes. 

Children^  including  those  of  good  families^  were  educated  at  the 
monastery,  serving  as  choristers,  and  wearing  the  habit  of  the  order. 
Charity  to  the  poor,  especially  in  Lent,  was  practised  in  profusion^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  bread  and  wine  served  in  the  refectory  were 
given  to  poor  travellers. 

Such  were  the  main  rules  of  the  order ;  but  if  the  Supplicatio 
Cluniacensium,  exhibited  before  Edward  III.  in  Parliament  at 
Winchester,  was  not — as  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been — a  document 
made  to  order,  these  rules  were  at  one  time  little  observed. 

The  domus,  the  supplication  set  forth,  was  ill-governed,  as  well 
in  spiritualities  as  in  temporalities.  Where  there  should  have  been 
thirty  to  forty  monks  there  were  not  one-third  of  that  number. 
Goods,  that  should  have  gone  to  sustain  the  monks,  were  wasted  or 
exported.  There  were  no  Anglican  archiepiscopal  or  episcopal  visi- 
tations.  No  elections  were  held,  and  persons  were  made  pastors 
who  were  at  once  unlearned  and  unthrifty.  Any  monk  speaking  of 
order  or  religion  was  banished  one  hundred  leagues  away.  Parlia- 
ment had  directed  that  the  Prior  of  Lewes  should  receive  professions 
and  determine  complaints,  but  some  never  professed.  The  aliens  were 
preferred  and  spent  everything,  whilst  the  Anglicans  wanted  even 
decencies,  were  made  subject  to  the  aliens,  and  were  sometimes  forty 
years  in  the  order  before  receiving  any  profits. 

This  supplicatio  was  thus  endorsed : — *^  That  Abbots  and  Priors 
of  the  said  Order  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  in  England,  do 
quickly  reform  these  abuses  at  their  peril  lest  the  King  visit  them 
in  some  severe  manner.'' 

I  have  given  this  gravamen  in  detail,  lest  any  reader  should  com- 
mit the  uncommon  error  of  believing  any  community  of  monks  to 
be  perfect;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gist  of  the  gravamen  lay  in 
the  last  passage  of  it,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  that  the  com- 
munities were  corrupt,  as  that  the  Anglicans  were  jealous  of  the 
aliens,  and  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  this  jealousy,  not  un- 
lighteously,  was  shared  by  the  monarch. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  enquiries  were  made  more  than  once  by 
monarch  as  to  the  condition  of  our  prior  j  in  relation  to  aliens,  i&d 
as  no  fault  was  to  be  found  with  us  we  were  left  in  peace,  and  tike 
spectacle  of  the  austerities,  the  charities,  the  hospitalities,  the  learn- 
ings and  the  industry  of  the  monks,  leavened  the  lump  of  civilization 
of  our  parish  for  over  four  hundred  years^  much  to  our  profit 

APPENDIX.— B. 
Names  of  soicb  op  thb  Priors  of  Farlbt. 


A.D. 

1206 

Elias  de  Turri 

1247 

Heniy,  resigT^d 

1208 

Main,  in  whose  time  there  wai 

a  convent  seal 

1281 

William,  died 

1291 

Stephen,  resigned 

1313 

John 

1322 

John  de  Feschamps,  Chamber- 

lain of  Lewes 

1334 

William  Galsham 

1366 

Lawrence  de  Archenband 

1409 

William  Preston,  died 

1520 

Ludovic  Brecknock,  presented 

to  Biddeston  St,  Peter's  by 

Sir  H.  Long 

1525 

John  Stone 

1635 

Ludovic  Millen 

APPENDIX— Ba. 
List  of  Bbotobs  Ain>  Cusates. 


A.D. 

Pitron. 

Beetor. 

N.B.— D. 

Rector  of  Al- 
dyngtonl348 

1334 

1338 

1348 

1385 
1415 

Dominns  propter 
inidonitatem 
persons  Prioris 
de  Farley 

£ex  pro  Priore  de 
Farley 

» 
Prior  de  Parley 

n 

Waltenu  de  Hanekynekm 

Robert  de  Hakeway  de  ii* 

dyngton,  p.i». 
RoMrtus  Bere  de  KotyiihAm 
Richard  Honevmanger 
Thomas  Newsnawe,  permut 
John  Horton,  per  retig.  T. 

Highawe 
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A.D. 

Patron. 

Rector. 

1417 

Prior  de  Farley. 

Galfrydus  Lyncolne 

1421 

>» 

John  Combe,  per  mut. 
Johannes  de  i  atte 

1424 

f> 

— 

>f 

William  Wyse,  per  reiw. 

— 

M 

WiUiam  Doke 

1429 

If 

John  Passelow,'t;»<?«  W.  Doke 

1437 

n 

Walterus  Cove,  per  resig. 

1442 

»9 

John  Papelewe,  died  1460 

1460 

n 

Nicholas  Perigson 

1466 

9* 

John  Mower 

— 

n 

Thomas  Ley 

1477 

9$ 

Richard  Todgyb,  per  reeig. 

— 

n 

John  Tyvel 

1509 

If 

Henry  Goldeney,  per  mut. 

1610 

n 

Lawrence  Balfront,  ©^  resig, 
John  Davis  (22nd  Hector) 

1533 

f* 

Aogost  10 

1670 

Heniy  Brittaine 

John  Williams 

1697 

n 

John  Bragge 
Ludovicus  Jones 

1606 

The  LadyCatherine 

Comwallis,  widow 

by     consent     of 
Henry  Brittaine, 

and    by    assign- 

ment of   George 

Brittaine 

Oct.  8 

1639 

The  King 

Richard  Bridges 

Jan.  30 

1641 

n 

John  Allambrigge 

1660 

The  Common- 
wealth P 

John  Adams 

1674 

Seth  Ward,  Bishop 
of  Salisbary 

M                                99 

Jacob  Harris,  per  reeig. 

1676 

David  Jenner 

Oct6 

1679 

»                                $$ 

Richard  Medlicott 

1695 

Gilbert  Burnet  „ 

Thomas  Tattersal 

1700 

9»                              »9 

Thomas    Sartaine,    d.    1713 
"  mors  lucrum  " 

1708 

99                              99 

A,  Ford 

1713 

99                                99 

Richard  White,  d,  1736,  tablet 

1736 

Thomas  Sherlock,, 

William  Cheyne 

1736 

99                                99 

Richard  Fora,  per  resig,,  d, 
1756,  tablet 

1756 

John  Gilbert     „ 

W.  Sparrow,  d,  1780 

May  27 

1780 

John  Hume      „ 

Peter  Gunning 

1784 

ShnteBarrington,, 

William  Holland 

SAugast 

1819 

John  Fisher     „ 

M.  Rowlandson,  no  Rector  oi 
Curate  resident 

2othOct. 

1824 

Thomas  Burgess  „ 

W.  B.  Cozens 

24  Deo. 

1842 

Edward  Denison  „ 

Edward  Brown,  d,  1863,  tablet 

9  Augost 
July  2 

1863 

W.  Hamilton     „ 

Alfred  Earle 

1865 

99                                    99 

Thomas  Hammond  Tooke 

q2 
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AJD. 

Curate. 

Sector. 

1781 

MatthewPomphrey 

Gunning 

1783 

John  Elderton 

»» 

1786 

Thomas  Meade 

W.  Holland 

1787 

Geoige  Cozens 

>» 

1788 

Thomas  Hopkins 

if 

1789 

Joshua  ShawOosse 

n 

1790 

Anthony  Jones  and 
Thomas  Street 

tt 

1796 

B.  Holland 

n 

1798 

John  Skinner 

n 

1800 

H.  Monkhonse 

ft 

1802 

Richard  Budd 

*f 

1 

1804 

Qeorge  Streete 

»> 

1805 

Qeorge  Streete 

»f 

1806 

A.  Hamilton,  A.H. 
Hem]fhill,     and 

\ 

Maance  James 

f$ 

[Hoose) 

1807 

R.  C.  Taunton 

„     (lived  at  Cumbenrell 

1809 

John  Symons 

91 

1810-13 

George  Hicks 

91 

181^16 

Peter  Gunning 

99 

If 

Henry  Marriott 

99 

AM 

H.  Dmnell 
F.  D.  Grove 

99 
99 

G.  F.  Bevan 

99 

w9 

mm 

B.  Powell 

99 

9f 

W.  H.  White 

99 

1817 

John  Fletcher 
£.  D.  Slade 

99 

ft 

Frederick  Forde 

»f 

1820 

Walter  Long 

M.  Bowlandson 

1821-6 

C.  S.  Meech 

W,  B.  Cozens 

1826 

£.  Bowlandson 

99 

1835 

G.  E.  Turner 

99 

1853 

JohnRobertPowell, 

E.  Brown 

to 

M.A.,  of  Jesus 

1863 

College,  Oxford, 
ordained  to  the 
parish  by  Bishop 
Denison,  left  \\ 
on  the  death  o\ 
theBev.E.Brown 

became    Perpet- 
nal  Curate  of  St 

• 

Peter*s,Marland 

9 

Great  Torington 
Devon,    and    ii 

» 

3 

now    Bector    o\ 

t 

Buckland-Fil- 

leigh,  Devon. 

- 
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APPENDIX.— C.  1. 
Taxatio  Nicholas  IV.,  12&1. 


Diocese. 

Spiritoal : 

Lincoln. 

Pens :  in  eccl :  de  Wyvell  2£ 

2    0 

0 

Sanun. 

Fortio  in  Wyvelesford 

3 

6 

8 

9* 

„      in  eccl :  de  Bisoopestrewe 

2 

0 

0 

5    6 

8 

»* 

Ecclesia  de  Cosham           0    6 

8 

• 

»* 

„       de  Boze               6  13 

4 

g 

^ 

9t 

„       de  Chippeham    13    6 

8 

1 

t\ 

99 

„       de  Slautreford     2    3 

4 

•5?' 

ih 

99 

„       de  Alynton          2    3 

4 

s? 

1 
1 

99 

„       de  Soppeworth     1  13 

4 

1 

u  & 

M 

„       de  Chippeham      1  10 

0 

^ 

£| 

M 

„       de  Slautreford     1  13 

4 

o 

29  10 

0 

» 

Fordone  de  Soppeworth 

1 

0  a 

M 

„        de  Wockesley 

1 

0    0 

» 

„        in  vicar :   de  Chippeha 

m 

1 

6  a 

3    6 

8 

9» 

Fencione  de  Edyngton,  Avebury  Deanery 

1    0 

0 

Wygom. 

Prior  de  Farley  habet  apud  Holtby  ( 

ia 

Gloucester  P  redd :  assise :   res  marc  et  dimid 

• 
1  • 

2    6 

8 

Hereford. 

Habet  apud  Farle  de  redd :  assis : 

0    5 

0 

Temporal : 

Lincoln. 

Prior  de  Farle 

0 

5 

0 

M 

in  decanat :  de  Graham  et  Framelund 

13  12 

0 

13  17 

0 

Samm. 

Cheddentone 

0  12 

0 

M 

Farle 

15  13 

4 

99 

Wrockeshale 

3 

0 

0 

99 

Broctone 

6  14  10 

99 

Cortyngetone 

3 

0 

0 

99 

Lye 

4 

8 

0 

99 

Pordo  in  eodesii  de  Cosham 

0  13 

4 

■9 

„               ,9     de  Edinton 

2 

0 

0 

99 

Clive  Pypard 

7 

6 

0 

99 

Mershstone 

6  13 

4 

99 

apud  Brome  in  Swyndone 

10 

0 

0 

99 

Slautreford 

4 

6 

8 

Sarom. 

Alinton 

4 

6 

8 

99 

Soppeworth 

3 

6 

8 

83  17  10 

99 

De  Clive  Pipazd,  Avebuiy  Deaneiy 

3  13 

0 

99 

Marshtone,  Deanery  Creek 

2  Id 

8 

99 

Swyndone 

6 

0    0 

Total 

11    9 

8 

162  19 

8 

[N.B.-'Li  the  Valor  26  Henry  YIIL  the  gross  revenue  was  taken  at  £217  Oi,4^d. 
and  the  net  income  at  £153  14«.  2ic^.] 
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APPENDIX.— C.  2. 
Vaix>r  EocLEsiAsncus^  temp,  Heniy  VIII.    Transcript  of  return, 

26  H.  VIII.     First  Fruits  Office. 
Priomtiu  de  Fariegh.    LadoTioo  nunc  Priore — ibidem  val' — ^vizt  pjL 


Temporalia 

spirit 

annnsB 

amine 

pendones 

In  redd: 

Inp  qnis 

porcdecinur* 

Comity. 

Ftoish. 

Decims 

etfizm' 

cur 

receptin 

didsTi]]' 

sabseqnens' 

WUteB. 

Chippenluun 

2 

2 

0 

22  19    9 

0 

8 

0 

20   0  0 

19 

Box 

11   0  0 

n 

Bjdeston  enm 
Hariham 

0 

2 

0 

6   0  0 

n 

Barley 

10  0 

n 

Hedyngton 

0 

2 

0 

2   0  0 

»> 

pumbiye 

0   4  0 

M 

Slangtonford 

18 

6    0^ 

0 

6 

0 

2   0  0 

» 

Staverton 

0  16  0 

M 

Wilnford  and 

Manyngeford  3 

6 

8 

n 

Bishoppestrewe 

2 

0 

0 

n 

Hardnash 

0 

2 

0 

99 

Soppworth 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0    0 

t» 

Okeley 

2 

0 

0 

99 

Fayrlegh 

0 

1 

0 

27 

7    2* 

0 

6 

8 

11 

16 

8 

70  12  Hi 

1 

0 

8 

43   0  0 

Bectoria 

Somerset. 

Tymesbmgh 

0  18 

0 

Wiltefl. 

Thomhill 

12 

2    8 

0 

5 

0 

»» 

Marsheton 

7 

6    8 

0 

2 

0 

>» 

Monketon 

juxta  Bronghton 

12 

4    0 

0 

3 

4 

99 

WraxhaU 

3 

8    0 

»> 

Lye  juxta 

Westbury 

11 

6    9 

0 

4 

0 

M 

Gorton 

4 

3    0 

12  13 

8 

121 

3    0| 

1  15 

0 

43   0  0 

Gloucester. 

Haversham 

7  16  11 

0 

3 

1 

lands  of  Holly 

and  Elm 

Lincoln. 

Navebye  and 
Wellby 

8 

8    8 

Divers  Plac 

ses 

8 

0    0 

12  13 

8 

145 

8    7i 

1  18 

1 

43    0  0 

• 

Of  this  U  2 

2in 

band. 
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Spiritaalia  anniuB  Porci'  decimar'        43 

anniue  Pensiones  12  11    8 

Temporalia.    WUtes  161    6    8^  =  217    0    4| 
De  qoibus  in  :  to  :  deductions  63    6    2  * 

Clear  p.a.    158  U    2^ 
Inde  per  decima      15    7    5i 
*  De  qnibns  Deduct'  et  Alloc'  jux'  forma  Statuti  inde  edit'  yiz 
Beddit'  Besolut'   For  land  in  Sheldon  p  a'  viz  to  Walter 

Hungerford  Knight  17/  and  to  the  Lord 
ofCodford6/8  13    8 

To  the  Earl  of  Arundell  for  lands  in  Gorton    0    3    4 
To  the  Abbot  of  Keynsham  for  lands  in 

Femeborough  0    10 

To  the  Trustee  of  Eaton  College  by  "feod' 

firm'" 
To  the  Viscount  of  Wiltes  for  cert*  redd'  p'  a' 
To  the  Abbess  of  Shafton'    for  lands  in 
Comerwell  0    3    4=40  16    4 

Fens'  Solut'    Archdeacon  of  Wilts  for  the  Church  of 

Chippenham 

„  „  Boxe 

„  „  Slaugtonford 

„  „  Bideston 

Annua  Penc*  Solut*  Priori  de  Lewys 

Elemos  Distributed  to  the  poor  on  the  days  of  tho 

Csense  Domini  et  Paschenes  on  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  Humphrey  de  le  Bound,  fun- 
dator  huj'  priorat'  2    0    0 

Distributed  to  the  poor  4  days  in  the  year 
on  the  foundation  and  gift  of  Barthei 
Bjgote  p'  a'  ,  ^  0  13    4 

Feod'  To  Henry  Long,  Miles,  the  Chief  Capitlis 

of  the  said  Prioiy  senli 

Thomas  Moumford  subsenli 
William  Burton,  Auditor 
Eichard  son  of  Henry  Receptor 
John  Parsons,  Collector  of  the  Dues  of 

HavershamjFemeburghandTymesbmgh      2    0    0 
John  Usher,  Collector  of  the  Dues  of  Lye, 

Corton  and  Bishoppetrowe  2    0    0 

Richard,  son  of  Henry,  Bailly  of  the  Liber- 


38    9 

0 

1    6 

0 

0    3 

4= 

0    5 

H 

0    5 

9i 

0    5 

H 

0    5 

n 

0  13 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

ties  of  Farlegh                                                 1     6 

8 

Thomas  Wilkes,  Collector  Chippenham             1    6 

8 

Thomas  Young,  Collector  of  the  Manors  of 

Marsheton,  Brome  and  Thomhill                  1    6 

8= 

Total    63    6 

"2 

and  so  remains  clear  p'  ann'                          153  14 

2i 

Inde  per  decima                                             15    7 

6* 
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APPENDIX.— D.  1. 
Pbiort  Endowkents. 


Ni 


of  M 


Fazkj.WihB. 


Biflhop8tzow8»  Wilts. 


Date  of 

Gift. 


1125 


1135 


Name  of  Donor. 


Humphrey  Bo- 
him  n. 


Partiealan  of  Gift. 


"ITiTelisford  Wlt». 
[Willerfoid]. 


Wocheseya,  Wilts  with 

Cheiynton. 
[Oaksej,  Malmesbuiy] 


Trowbridge. 


Heddington,      Caloe, 
Wilts. 


n 


n 


H.  Bohon  m., 
Dapif er  in  5th 
of  Stephen. 
Maxgeiy,  his 
wife,  and  Ma- 
tilda deBohnn, 
his  mother. 
The  SMd  H.  de 
B.  styled  Fnn- 
dator  ejus  loci' 
in  charter  of 
Henry  III. 

Humphrey  Bo- 
hun  III.  and 
Maigeiy,  his 
wife. 

19 


The  whole  manor,  with  the 
park  and  eveiy  other  thing 
belonging  to  the  same 
Tillage,  including  after- 
wards the  then  hamlet  of 
South  WraxhalL  Brictiic 
held  at  Domesday. 

The  Church  and  all  belong- 
ing to  it — one  hideof  ksd 
in  the  village,  pasturage 
for  one  hundred  cattle  (the 
same  withdrawn  1137),  sod 
a  carucate  of  oxen.  The 
Prior  presented  to  the 
Church  1304  to  15S2. 
£dward  of  Salisburr  held 
at  Domesday. 


The  Church  of-— «fterwird0 
changed  to  a  tenth  of  the 
demesne  here  and  in  Hin- 
ningeford,  which  we. 

The  Church  of.  and  a  tenth 
of  the  wild  colts  [Pttllo- 
rum],  Cheiynton  with- 
drawn 1137.  Biictric  (sod 
his  father  before  him)  held 
at  Domesday, 

10  Bolidi  of  the  Chuth. 
Brictric  (and  his  ftther 
before  him)  held  Domes- 
day. Edward  of  SdisbniX 
bequeathed  it  to  hisdaa- 
ghter  Maud,  or  Matilda, 
wife  of  Humphrey  de  Bo- 
hun  II. 

The  Church  and  the  whole 
tenth  of  the  demesne  tf 
well  of  fruits  aud  cattle 
and  every  other  thing,  with 
the  house  and  vii^tus 
which  belonged  to  Simon 
the  aeik.  14  H.  m 
Prior  and  oouTent  sold 
this.  Edward  of  Salisbmy 
held  at  Domesday. 


Bg  Sir  Claries  HohAotue,  Bart. 
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Name  of  Manor. 


Waleton.  [Whaddon, 
near  Melksham, 
Wilts?] 

Stavretone,  Wilta 
[Stayerton.] 


Date  of 
Gift. 


Strattone,  Wilts  [Strat- 
toD  St.  Margaret, 
Highworth.] 


Bradeham 

Monketon  inBrongliton, 
WUts. 


99 


»> 


f> 


Bera.        [The    Beries, 
Westbuiy,  Wilts.] 


THomeliill,  near  Chris- 
tian Malford,  Wilts. 


Hannm,  [afterwards 
called  the  Grange,] 
Gloucester. 


lymbresberia,  Somerset 
[Tymsburgh], 


Plomberea  [Pomeroy]. 
Winkfield,  Wilts. 
Berlochestria. 


99 


Name  of  Donor. 


M 


M 


99 


«f 


99 


1181 


1141 


99 


99 


and  nbert  de 
Chaz. 


99 


and  Osmund 
Miles. 


99 


and  Robert 
Adeline. 


99 


styled  now  Earl 
ol  Hereford  &, 
Essex  &  Con- 
stable of  Eng- 
land. 


99 


99 


Particnlara  of  Gift. 


One  half  the  Church  belong- 
ing to  their  Feud.  Aluric 
of  Melksham  held  at 
Domesday. 

One  tenth  of  the  Demesne 
with  all  things  appertain- 
ing. Brictric  held  at  Do- 
mesday, E.  of  Salisbury 
bequeathed  it  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Maud. 

One  tenth  of  the  wild  colts 
[exchanged  for  Oaksey, 
1157].  The  mill  which 
Robert  de  Careutoem  gave 
and  3  solidata  of  land,  the 
gift  of  Humphrey  deSancto 
Vigore  [witness  to  the 
grant].  Nigel  the  Physi- 
cia  held  at  D. 

One  mark  of  silver. 

The  manor,  free  of  all  service 
due  to  the  Bohuns,  but  ex- 
cepting service  due  to  the 
Kmg.  Saward  held  at 
Domesday. 

The  land,  free  of  all  service 
due  to  the  Bohuns.  Os- 
mund the  King's  servant 
held  at  Domesday. 

The  land,  first  of  all  free^ 
but  afterwards  subject  to* 
service  to  King  Henry  and; 
the  Bohuns.  The  donor  ai 
witness  to  the  grant. 

The  gift  of  the  land,  sold  byr 
Hu^ode  Chaldefelde  and. 
Leolselina,  his  mother,  to« 
the  Priory,  confirmed  free* 
of  everything  save  j  of  ai 
feud  of  one  soldier. 

One  tenth  of.  The  gift  of" 
G^nfridus  Dapif er,  witness 
to  ihe  grant,  confirmed  and 
the  mill  which  William^, 
son  of  Ganfird,  gave. 


Osmond  held  at  Domesdajr.. 

••«  •■•  «••  ••• 

exchanged   for   Homing- 
sham. 
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Name  of  Manor. 


Clntton,  Somerset. 


Framberga,  Somerset 
[Famebmgh]. 


Hechesingtona,  Wilts 
[Echilhampton], 


Bydeston  comHartham, 
WUte. 


Duberche,  Somerset. 
Denelyke  Wake  iuxta, 
Bridgewater 

Box,  Wilts. 


Elmore  et  Cemeia  [El- 
more and  Cemey 
Wike,  Gloucester  P 
Wilts?] 

Homingsham,  Wilts. 


Nova  Villa. 


La  Gk>re,   Manynford, 
WUts 


Date  of 
Gift. 


Name  of  Donor. 


99 


»« 


99 


99 


99 


1141 


and  Bbert  de 
Chaz. 


99 


99 


99 

and  the 
Dnnsianvilles. 


99 


>* 


and  Bartholo- 
mew Bygot, 
witness  to 
grant. 


99 


99 


99 


Humphrey  Bo- 
hon  the  IIL 


99 


19 


9> 


9f 


ParticalaiB  of  Gift. 


One  tenth  of.  With  one 
man's  service  rendering 
6  solidi  and  the  Church  of. 

The  Chnrch  of— after  the 
death  of  Harold  Presbyter, 
and  Id  solidata  of  kuid,tk 
gift  of  William  of  Gnu- 
ville.    Witness. 

10  solidi  of  land,  the  gift  of 
Ilbert,  and  5  „  „  „  d 
Simon  the  Clerk.  Ediraid 
of  Salisbuiy  held  at  Doioa- 
day. 

6  acres,  the  gift  of  An^iaid, 
and  \  the  10th  of,  and  the 
Bectory  of,  held  by  H.  de 
risle  and  from  him  passing 
by  marriage  to  the  D's. 

The  mill  of.  The  gift  of 
Rudolf  Wake.   Confirmei 

The  mill  which  B.  6.  gave, 
and  the  service  of  Hubert 
de  Wadeswick  [now  Wads- 
wick  Farm]  wd  his  land 
rendering  5  solidi.  Coo- 
firmed  H.  IIL,  A.D.  1227. 
The  tythes  and  advowwo 
of  the  Church?  Edwaid 
of  S.  held  Domesday. 

The  land  of,  rendering  lialf 
a  mark  of  silver. 


One  tenth  of.  In  lien  of 
Berlochestria  and  1  viigate 
of  land,  the  gift  of  Adale- 
Imus,  son  of  Ganfndnst 
Dapifer. 

The  land  of,  and  appM^- 
nances,  formerly  held  Vf 
Philip,  son  of  Edwin,  and 
given  by  Galfiid,  son  of 
William. 

The  land  of  in  the  Manor  of 
Maningf  Old,  in  la.  Wike. 


By  Sir  Charlet  Hobhouse,  Bart. 
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Name  of  Manor. 

Date  of 
Gift. 

Name  of  Donor. 

Partienlars  of  Gift. 

Maningford,  Wilts 

n 

»f 

One  tenth  of  the  demesne 
and  its  appurtenances — 
save  30  soiidi  to  the  Hos- 

pital of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Sarum    to    conclude    the 

composition    between  the 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Sa- 
rum,  the  Brothers  of  the 

Hospital,    and     the     De 

Bohnns. 

Chippenham,  Wilts 

1227 

Henry  TIT. 

The  Church  and  tenths, 
lands,  meadows,  chapelries, 
pastures,  and  all  appurte- 
nances, a  Pannagium  or 
larder,  money  for  the  keep 
of  pigs  in  the  King's  For- 
est, and  one  cart-load  of 
dead  wood  every  year  from 
the  said  forest. 

Merston,     Wilts     [in 

n 

n 

Same    as  above,   save  the 

High  worth]. 

Pannagium  and  dead  wood, 
described  as  part  of  Wurda. 

Euda  LKowde]  Wilts. 

n 

»> 

1  hide  of  land  called  Foran- 

and  Empress 
Matilda. 

gra  [Foxhanger]  given  by 

"  Domina  Imperatrix  ma- 

ter Henrici  Regis  avi  nos- 
tri." 

Penlev  and  Westbuiy, 

f> 

» 

i  a  hide  of  land.  Exchanfi^ 
for  a  water  mill  with  Wal- 

Wilte. 

ter  de  Paveley,  7  and  14 

Ed.  II.,  1314--21,and40 

acres  of  faggots  [assartis] 

in  the  forest  made  in  Hav- 

edinguU  P 

Lya  L Westbuiy  Ley] 

» 

*t 

One  half  the  village  and  a 
mansion,  i.e,,  at  Plaistude. 

WUto. 

and  Badulf  de 

Lamvalley. 

Thereafter  the  vicarage 
paid  13/4  a  year  to  the 
Prior  and  Convent. 

Broc. 

»» 

99 

The  mill — ^just  as  Aibricus 
left  it. 

Bratton,  Wilts. 

■ 
n         1                 » 

\  a  hide  which  Roger  Cocus 

held. 

Bnthoria  [or  Birthona] 

w 

n 

1  virgate  of  land  called 
Purirland. 

Gerva,  Redley,  and  Her- 

n 

f$ 

\  the  fisheries,  Arlingham, 

linghame,  Gloucester. 

near  Futheme,  on  the  Sev- 
ern [Jackson],  and  King 
John  paid  22/-  a  year  for 

i 

Gerva.  Hardy's  Calendar 
of  Close  Bolls,  1,  285. 

Grosmunt^  Gloucester. 

ft 

n 

The  Hermitage. 

280 
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Name  of  Manor. 


Hayescamle 

[HaTersham] 


M 


Lym,    Lynley,    jnxta 

Rowde,  Wilts. 
Chinctura  [Gloucester?] 
Pridi  [Somerset  P] 
Clifton,  Gloucester. 

Caversfield,  Bucks.   J 
Cudford,  Cornwall. 
Helksham,  Wilts. 

Sopworth,        „ 
[near  Badminton]. 


Alinton,  Box,  Wilts. 


Date  of 
Gift. 


n 


n 


n 


t* 


Name  of  Donor. 


ParUcnUrsofCSft. 


Uncertain 


1259 


9t 

n 


1255 
1260 


Boger  de  Nunant. 

Uncertain. 

Henry  III. 

H.  de  B. 


1276.82 


filaugliterford,  Wilts. 

Brome,  Swindon,  Wilts, 
Welby[Willett]Linooln. 
Navely  [Namby]     „ 
Honketon  juxta  Chip- 
penham, Wilts. 
North  Wraxhall      „ 
.Leigh,  WooUey,  Holt, 
and  Winsley,  Wilts. 


Daughter  of  Sir 
J.Tropenell,of 
Chalfield. 


Exchanged  with 
the  nuns  of 
Martigny  in 
the   Yalois. 


ft 


f> 


M 


1150 


ft 


9» 


n 


39 


ff 


Matilda  the  Em- 
press. 

>t 

Uncertain  I  Martin  a  Chap- 
lain. 


DuHmn  [Wilts  P] 


Laqi^y 


n 


»» 


liOl 


Bichard  de  An 
a8ya[Dancey]. 


The  Hermitage,  two  rustica, 
Abnetus  and  Alwardus, 
and  theirlands  and  3  crofts, 
the  gifts  of  William,  son  of 
John  de  Tilli  and  his  wife 
Dyonisa. 

1  hide  of  land  which  Geri 
the  Presbyter  held. 

i  a  yiigate  of  land. 
Land  and  its  pasture. 
Lands.  The  gift  of  Richu^ 
son  of  Odon,  oonfiimed. 

Lands. 
Lands  in. 

Two  acres  in  the  manor, 
value  12*. 

Court  House  and  180  anw 
of  land  and  advowaon  of 
the  living,  to  which  the 
Prior  presented  up  to  1535 
A.D. 

Manor  of.  Given  by  Ste- 
phen and  others  to  the 
nuns.  Escheated  26  Ed. 
I.,  1293,  and  afterwards  re- 
stored to  the  Prioiy,  and 
by  it  held  up  to  the  Disso- 
lution. 

Manor,  rectorial  tithes,  id- 
vowson  and  chapelnes. 

Manor. 

ff 
t» 

The  Church  and  tithes 
Two  hides  and  other  hwds, 
the  advowson  of  Bcrlegh 
Chapel,  lardar  money,  » 
mounchiary,  viz.,  one  horse 
with  his  hamesssnd  bridle, 
originally  held  freely  of 
William  de  Tlale  by  the 
service  of  one  whde 
knighfs  fee  and  suite  of 
court  and  rent. 

^  virgate  of  land. 
Lands  and  tenements  with 


Simon  Pater.     [    appurtenances. 


Farm  Valuation 


Name  of  the  Manor. 


Farleg  Monachonim 

Woxehall  ■  H  amlet 

Chippenham 

Slaughterford 

Boxe 

Alinton-Hamlet 

Sopworth 

Lye  Westbury 

Monketon  in  Bronton 

ThomhuU 

Sol-Menton 


Curia  with 

Garden 

rijfeonry 

ft  Curtilage. 


10    0 


1 

5 
1 

3 
2 


2 
0 
2 

0 

2 


1    2 

6    8 


2    0    4 


Libere  Tenentium. 


No. 


6 

8 
7P 


4P 


£    8.   d. 


3    4  4 

1    8  0 

3  13  0 

4  0 


2    6    0 


26        I  10  14    4 


Plaoit 
perq 
tenar 
etnun 
£    a. 


1 


2 


Coterelli. 

Name  of  the  Manor. 

Water.MilL 

No. 

£     8.     d. 

Farlegh  Monachorom 

Woxehall-Hamlet 

Chippenham 

Slaugterford 

Robert  de  Waggon 
10    0 

21 

4    8    2 

Boxe.  Bar:  BygotP 

„    Alinton 
Sopworth 

3    4 

9 

16    9 

Lye  Westbury 

Monketon  Bronghton 

Thomhill.  Sybil's  and  1 
virgate  &  antumn  work 

10    3 

Holding  in 
1  day's  w 
6 

common  & 
'ork  each. 
6    0 

Brome.  Swindon 

1  13    7 

35            5    8  11 

Name  of  Manor. 

Lardar. 

Croft. 

Lye  Westbury 

1  14  10 

0     10 

Total  valuation £161  16#.  lOd. 


Toti 


Ad 
Me 
W< 
Pa 


^ 


ntat 


Fir 
Dcti 


0 

Re 
2 


0 


ntation  Office.       Beddit'  et  Servic'  Manorinm. 


FirmsB 
Dccimar*. 

£     a.    d. 


Kectoria 
;0     0    0 

Rectoria 
2     0    0 


ExitiiB  dc 
pretio  cattle. 

£     8.    d. 


Sale  of 
Wool. 

£    B.    d. 


0  13    4 


!Bectoria 
2    0    0 


Sale  of 
.  Wood. 

£      a.    d. 


Per  quls' 
oob*  nnea 
A  heriota. 

£     8.    d. 


Snmma 

Totalis 

reeeptsB, 


69  19    8 


Hectoria 
1     0    0 


10    4    4 


.5  13    4 
'6    5    6 


1     5    0   10  U     8 


69  19    8 


10    4    4 


16    0 


10  11    8 


il  18  10 


69  19    8 


10    4    4  I  1     fi    0 


10  11    8 


296    2     1 


List  of  Bonje  bt  Catali 


Name  of  tbe  Manor. 

Oxen. 

«     t.  d. 

Oowt, 

£    :   d 

Farlegh 

53  at  6/8 

18    0    0 

16  at  5/ 

4    0 

WoxhaU 

16        „ 

5    6    8 

■^        fi 

0    5 

Chippenham 

24        .. 

8    0    0 

11    „ 

2  15 

Slaughterford 

23        „ 

7  13    4 

*■        » 

0    5 

Box,  Alynton  Hamlet 
Sopworui 

6        „ 

2    0    0 

^        fi 

1    0 

13  at  5/ 

3  15    0 

A        *> 

0    5 

Lye,  Westhury 
Monketon,  Broughton 

9  at  6/8 

3    0    0 

2  at  10/ 

1    0 

17        „ 

5  13    4 

7  at  5/ 

1  15    • 

Thomhill 

25  at  9/ 

11    5    0 

186 

64  13    4          43     ' 

11    5    > 

Name  of  the  Manor. 

Porkers. 

£     8.     d. 

Pig8. 

£    8.    d. 

4 
1 

Farlegh 

Woxehall-Hamlet 

Chippenham 

Slaughterford 

Boxe 

Alynton  Hamlet 

Sopworth 

Lye,  Westbury 
Monketon,  Broughton 
ThomhiQ 

36  at    6^ 
24  at   S* 

0  18    0 
0    6    0 

30  at  1/ 
39  at  1/6 

17  at   8* 

1  10    0 

2  18    6 

0    9  11 

60 

14    0 

86 

4  18    5 

Total  amount  life  stock  629 

yalu 

$9         $9      oeau  ff 

Carts        10 

9) 

99                   M                    n          99 

Ploughs    12 

M 

fl                     »                    M          f» 

Wheat    223  quarters 

9> 

H                   99                   »          l> 

Barley    113        „ 

l> 

»f                   ft                   >f          M 

Oats       172 

M 

M                   W                   91          M 

Beans       24       ,, 

M 

99                  M                   »»          M 

Hay 

99 

Tenths  and  Yoaflela 

By  Sir  Charles  HobAtmaef  Bart. 
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N.B. — My  authorities  for  the  above  are,  Dagdale's  Monasticon 
and  Baronage,  Jones's  Domesday,  Leland's  Collectanea,  Hoare's  S. 
Wilts,  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  Hundred 
Roll  of  Wilts,  39  H.  III.,  Jackson's  Aubrey,  p.  74  and  117. 

APPENDIX.— E. 

Population  and  Professions,  1881. 
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30    1 


I 
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28 


Hi 
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s 
g 
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I 
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1 1 1 


OD 


3 
& 

I 

o 
O 


71 


o 

w 

s 


7     1 


I 


d 

a 

3 


1  18 


Population. 

1841. 

1861. 

1881. 

435 

S58 

412 

Names. 

ProfesBions. 

First  appearance  of 

the  JName  in 

the  Faruih. 

Ball 

Quarryman 

Barnes 

Tenant  Fanner 

Barter 

Policeman 

1652 

Bolwell 

Quarryman 

1586 

Bradfield 

II 

1740 

Brooke 

Day  Laborer 

1573 

Butler 

Farm  Laborer 

1797 

Bucknill 

Bailiff 

Butler 

» 

1872 

Canning 

Farm  Laborer 

1570 
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First  appearance  of 

Names. 

Professions. 

the  Name  in 
the  Parish. 

CoUeit 

Carpenter 

1651 

Cottle 

Yeoman 

1656 

Dening 

Gentleman  Parmer 

Deverell 

Life  Holder 

1575 

Doel 

Quarryman 

Douding 

Shepherd 

Qane 

Quanyman 

1586 

Gate 

Farm  Laborer 

1811 

Gibbs 

Quarryman 

1781 

Giles 

Farm  Laborer 

15R6 

Godwia 

Baker^  Sec. 

1579 

Green 

Coachman 

Greenman 

Farm  Laborer 

Goddard 

Coachman 

Hancock 

Gentleman  Farmer 

1747 

Hobbs 

Farm  Tjaborer 

1630 

Hobhouse 

Squire 

1878 

Hole 

Schoolmistress 

Hozey 

Quarryman 

1755 

Hunt 

Farm  Tjaborer 

Hyatt 

Blacksmith 

Hull 

Quarryman 

Harford 

Farm  Tiaborer 

Kendall 

Tenant  Parmer 

Isaacs 

Farm  Tiaborer 

Love 

Quarryman 

1  t*  fV^ 

Lyreton 

Farm  Tiaborer 

1671 

Hiles 

Gamekeeper 

Maggs 

Innkeeper 

Maslen 

Farm  Laborer 

Marks 

9} 

May 

Day  Laborer 

1679 

By  Sir  CAarlet  Hohkouse,  Bart. 
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^■p 

First  appearance  of 

Names. 

Professions. 

the  Name  in 
the  Parish. 

Mizen 

Farm  Laborer 

1700 

Moore 

On  the  Club 

Moxham 

Quanyman 

1804 

Painter 

}y 

1809 

Parry 

Farm  Tjaborer 

Parsons 

Day  Laborer 

1778 

Peny 

Farm  Tiaborer 

Prickett 

• 

Groom 

Reynolds 

Butler 

Rice 

Widow- 

SheU 

Farm  Laborer 

1803 

Spackman 

Gentleman  Farmer 

1372 

Sparks 

Gardener 

1607 

Sumption 

Quarryman 

1667 

Sweetland 

Innkeeper,  &c. 

1622 

Symmonds 

Pensioner 

1701 

Stebbins 

Farm  Tiaborer 

Smith 

19 

Tayler 

9i 

1719 

Tooke 

Rector 

Tristo 

Quarryman 

Vanghan 

Widow 

1809 

Williams 

Gamekeeper,  &;c. 

1601 

APPENDIX.— P. 

Names    op    Places. 

Names  of  Places. 

Tithe  Map. 

Ezplani 

ution. 

Acre's  Well 

192 

[1617. 

Angel  Leaze 

148 

A  family  of  the 

name^   1586—" 
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Names  of  Places. 

Tithe  Map. 

Explanation. 

Baker's  Tyning 

202 

AfamUy,  1573  to  1756. 

Bassett^s  Mead 

264 

A  famUy,  1665  to  1681. 

Bays 

83 

Broadstone  Tyning 

46 

Cod  Mead 

257 

Calcord,   Upper   and 

186-7 

Lower 

Chalk  Lease 

114 

Pecularity  of  soil. 

Cold  Harbour 

190 

CoUett's  Tyning 

251 

A  family  from  1651  to  present 
day. 

Common^  in  little 

206 

Part  of  common  lands. 

Conigree^  the 

The  Coney-acre^  formerly  rabbit 
warren. 

Cottles  Down 

101 

A  family,  1656  to  the  present  day 

Covin's  Close 

85 

Cow  Tieaze^  Lower 

248 

Cox's  and  Cox's  Or- 

273-5 

Name  occurs  1591. 

chard 

White  Cross  Mead 

198 

Culver  Hay 

200 

Culverhouse  occurs  1600. 

Dyer's  Ground 

88 

Dapper's  Ground  and 

92 

Dapstone 

Dry  Leaze 

147 

Quality  of  soil. 

Duchess  Clump 

Farley  Clump,  planted  by  Anna 
Maria,  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
e.  1799. 

Enclosure  from  Waste 

124 

Made  in  Wade  Browne's  time. 

Follett's  Wood 

290 

Grass  FoUetts 

59 

1 

Upper  Follettfl 

288 

By  Sir  Charlei  Hobhouie,  Bart. 
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Names  of  Places. 

Tithe  Map. 

Explanation. 

Green  Meare 

206 

Gibbon's  Piece 

141 

A  family,  1701  to  1802. 

Hancock's  Piece 

145 
/-2a3 

A  life-holder  in  a  cottage,  1777- 
47. 

Haye's  Mead,  Great 

\  182 

and  Middle  Hayes. 

^  222 

Hay  Corner 

221 

Holly  Pits,  Upper 

r  238 
l25l 

Hooper's  Close 

158 

Name  occurs,  1615-S:3  and  83. 

Holly  Hill  Ground  and 

Holly  Stone  Tyning 

90 

Innox  and  In  woods 

48 

King's  Tyning,  Piece, 

37  and 

A  family,  1621-97. 

and  Little  Mead. 

193-6 

Long's   Tyninge  and 

234,6  and 

Several  families,  1535  to  1842. 

Border 

268,  9. 

Links,  Upper  and  Lane 

143 

Mary's  Croft 

144 

St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Priory. 

Mill  Hill 

103 

Had  we  a  mill  ? 

The  Mountains 

84 

Ox's  Tyning 

211 

Pennsylvania 

259-60-2 

Given  by  the  Quakers  amongst 

Plaisterers 

77 

US  : 

Plock  Pile  Wood 

183 

Pond  Piece 

120 

Adjoins  the  Priory  Fish-Pond, 

Poor  Tynings 

210 

Raven's  Tuning  and 

47 

A  family,  1688-1789. 

Lands 

Book's  Closes 

50  and  61 
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Names  of  Places. 

Tithe  Map. 

Explanation. 

pia-is- 

Rowley 

J    14-19. 

20-29- 

1    55-56. 

Sands^  Upper  &  Lower 
Shepherd's  Leaze 

Shamble  Pits 
Slade's  Leazes 

118-19 
150 

250 

Quality  of  the  soil. 

A  family,  1775  to  81,  or  because 

a  sheep  slate. 
By  the  side  of  the  Roman  Road. 

Stallard's  Close 
Starveall 

155 
102 

Name  occurs,  1700. 

Stile  Croft 

89 

Sweep's  Coppice 
Taylor's    Grove    and 

Closes 
Week's  Horn 

295 
286-91 

235 

Several  families,  1719  to  present 
day. 

Willock's  Wood 

231 

Willow  Beds 
Wilsalls 

186-7 
294  &  96 

Now  quarries. 

Withy  Bed 

263 

Is  still  a  withy  bed. 

p.  28,  last  line,  for  "  Wilton  "  read  "  Ambresbury. 
„   29,  Une  3,  for  "  Ambresbniy  "  read  "  Wilton." 
„  38,  line  16,  for  1787  read  1777. 


*^  The  Committee  desires  to  express  its  obligations  to  the  Bev. 
J.  Bliss  for  the  gift  of  the  illustrations  of  the  south  doorway 
and  chancel  arch,  in  Manningford  Bruce  Church,  page  130. 


H.  F.  BULL,  Printer  and  Fubliaher,  4,  Saint  Jolm  Street,  Deilne. 
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"multobum  manibus  obandb  lbtatub  onus." — Ovid. 


*' Inciter  from  %  ^ttt|or  ol  '|kitia  ^ntmmica* 
io  ^xc^hum  €o%t,  on  %  ©nginal  '§m^vi  of 


Communicated  bj  H.  J.  F.  Swaynb,  Esq. 

{HE  Rev.  James  Douglas^  the  author  of  the  '^NeniaBritannica/^ 
never  seems  to  have  given  his  ideas  upon  Stonehenge  to  the 
world.  The  following  copy  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Archdeacon  Coxe 
may  therefore  be  interesting.  Mr.  Douglas — ^though  what  people 
in  these  days  would  call  prsescientific — was  the  precursor  of  the 
modem  school  of  archaeology^  which  so  wisely  depends  upon  the 
spade. 

H.  J.  F.  S* 

"  Martin,  in  his  '  Beligion  des  Ganls/  says  that  stone  monuments  are  more 
certain  guides  than  historians,  and  he  says  right.  I  place  this  remark  at  the 
head  of  your  query.  Josephus  mentions  the  earliest  stone  pillars,  as  erected  by 
Seth,  which  he  says  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  but  this  is  doubted 
by  Stillingfieet  (Origines  Sacrse,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  2).  In  I.  Samuel,  vi.,  18,  a  stone  is 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  Abel,  but  which,  from  the  marginal  reference  of  the 
Bible,  should  be  read  Ahen,  a  stone  made  a  boundary  for  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  '  whereon  they  set  down  the  ark  of  the  Lord  in  the  field  of  Joshua,' 
which  stone,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  appears  to  have  been  the  identical  stone 
which  Joshua  raised  as  a  religious  memorial,  and  to  which  he  called  the  tribes 
Sichem,  in  imitation  of  the  one  erected  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  (Joshua,  zxiv.,  26). 
These  were  the  earliest  stones  we  read  of  as  simple  though  magnificent  memorials 
of  the  one  and  only  true  God ;  but  afterwards  under  various  similitudes  perverted 
by  Gentile  superstition,  and  therefore  forbidden  by  the  law  (Levit.,  xxvi.,  1), 
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called  in  the  Hebrew  a  pillar,  or  by  the  Septuagint  Maseoitkim.  ClemeDf  of 
Alexandria,  Lib.  I.,  says  they  were  common  to  all  the  Eastern  nations.  The 
Brahmins  worshipped  the  Deity  nnder  this  similitode  (De  la  Wnlf) ;  Jupiter 
Ammon  nnder  the  similitude  of  a  conic  fttone  (Qointus  Curtius) ;  Apollo  under 
a  stone  like  a  pyramid  (Paasanias,  Lib.  I.).  The  Jews  erected  stones  on  eyerj  hi^ 
hill  and  nnder  every  green  tree  (II.  Kings,  xyii.,  10).  It  is  certain  thai  rode 
stone  worship  prevailed  over  all  Syria,  Egypt,  and  €rreeoe,  and  we  mnst  not 
wonder  that  in  Britain  (where  there  can  be  no  doubt  an  Eastern  people  xesoried, 
particularly  the  Phoenicians)  that  single  stone  worship  was  intix)dnoed.  From 
this  previous  consideration,  I  ventured  to  pronounce  the  single  obeliscal  oooic 
stone  detached  from  the  temple  of  Stonehenge  as  one  of  the  similar  order  to 
which  both  sacred  and  profane  history  refer,  and  were  I  permitted  to  hazard  sn 
opinion  in  this  delicate  fastidious  age,  I  should  not  scruple  to  assert  by  many 
convincing  analogies  that  Stonehenge  was  erected  as  a  temple  to  the  Deity  per- 
sonified or  typified  by  this  conic  stone,  which,  by  its  form — not  contaminated  hj 
the  tool — ^is  in  every  respect  absolutely  dissimilar  to  any  of  those  appropriated  to 
the  temple.  The  pyramidal  shape  is  another  reason  why  it  challenges  the  des- 
cription which  may  justly  incline  me  to  believe  it  of  secondary  origin  to  the 
single  Bethel,  and  therefore  applicable  to  the  Canaanitic  order,  or  worship  of 
fire,  and  more  avowedly  so,  as  it  is  placed  to  the  east  or  sunrise  in  the  front  of  the 
adytum  of  the  temple,  unquestionably  so  proved  by  the  five  trilithons,  which 
form  a  parabola  to  the  opening  before  the  altar  and  exactly  opening  to  the  eaetrro 
position  of  the  stone.  You  cannot  now  be  surprised  that  I  should  deem  the 
temple  of  Mithraio  import,  and  of  secondary  origin  to  the  Bethel,  I  mean  of  a 
later  period ;  if  Pellettier  is  right  in  his  History  of  the  Celts,  making  them 
one  and  the  same  people  with  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Phcenicians,  tbeir 
language,  customs,  and  religion  being  similar.  Though  History  has  not  justified 
the  fact,  yet  I  think  by  the  most  convincing  cognition  we  may  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  Eastern  colouring  into  this  island,  to  whom  most  of  our  open  and  un- 
hewn stone  temples  or  circles  may  be  with  the  greatest  colour  of  tmth  ascribed. 
If  the  consequitive  arrangement  of  this  argument  may  have  weight,  then  a  dear 
discrimination  may  be  applied  to  the  sepulchres  surrounding  the  temple.  Thoee 
in  which  the  entire  skeletons  are  found  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  P»tri- 
arehal  or  first  order  of  Bethel  worship ;  and  those  in  which  urns  are  found 
with  ashes  to  the  Canaanitic  or  Mithraic  order,  the  worshippers  of  fire,  Bel  or 
Baal.  Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  by  the  favor  of  a  quiet  and  calm  inspection  of  Stone- 
henge in  your  company,  unprejudiced  by  any  wishes  on  the  subject,  I  have  briefly 
transcribed  a  few  notes  to  justify  my  opinion  on  the  history  of  yonr  celebrated 
Temple ;  being  happy  to  find  that  this  extremely  curious  and  most  antient  structure 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  gentlemen  more  able  than  myself  to  expand  on  the 
subject,  and  who  have  a  more  ready  access  to  those  materials  which  I  am  not  in 
possession  of.  It  is  an  absurd  idea  that  Mithraic  worship  was  always  accompanied 
with  fire-sacrifice ;  and  if  I  am  right  this  will  account  for  the  few  vtstiges  of 
Charb  discovered  on  breaking  the  ground  near  the  temple.  I  think  it  net 
probable  that  the  interior  circle  of  single  granatio  stones  was  a  subsequent 
erection.  Both  our  observations,  I  think,  agreed  on  this  particular.  They  were 
used  for  the  libations  of  oil,  and  chosen  as  a  harder  stone  to  prevent  absorptiao. 
They  could  not  have  been  oonvenientiy  introduced  through  the  trilithons  if  of 
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subsequent  date.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  Phoenicians, 
as  a  prototype  of  the  sun,  erected  one  stone,  big  at  the  bottom  and  the  point  conic, 
like  the  single  stone  at  our  famous  temple  (Herodian,  lib.  5).  I  cannot  help 
setting  oS  again.  Some  regard  ought  to  to  be  paid  to  the  incumbent  stone  within 
the  outward  circle  of  the  trench,  which  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  an  altar 
stone  originally  so  laid,  but  if  once  erect  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been 
methodically  and  intentionally  thrown  down.  It  ought  to  be  raised  on  the  north 
side,  as  the  ground  is  best  fitting  for  it,  and  supported  by  two  or  three  shores, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  ground  under  it,  which  might  possibly  attest  a  veiy 
antient  sepulchre;  a  purpose  for  which  several  cogent  reasons  might  be  in- 
ferred. Whatever  Stukeley  may  say,  there  were  never  more  than  three  stones 
within  the  outward  circle.  I  examined  the  ground  minutely ;  their  intention  is 
manifest  with  a  very  trifling  variation.  The  two  that  are  standing  point  north 
and  south :  consequently  the  eastern  position  was  easily  perceived  where  the 
obeliscal  stone  was  placed,  and  which  are,  of  course,  indicatory  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  temple,  The  fine  large  tumulus  near  the  temple  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored. I  should  like  to  be  present :  the  apex  seems  to  have  been  a  little  dug 
into,  but  the  primary  interment,  I  am  confident,  has  never  been  discovered.  I 
remarked  two  small  flattish  tumuli  within  the  outward  circle,  one  to  ^he  south, 
the  other  north-east ;  they  seem  to  have  been  explored.  I  think  there  may  be 
some  reason  to  call  the  trilithons  the  British  Lechlawors  (Ginddus  Cambrensis, 
Lib.  n.,  1).  If  Heraldus  employed  his  whole  army  and  many  cattle  to  transport 
one  stone,  was  it  not  possible  for  the  people  who  raised  Stonehenge  to  do  the 
same  P  But  I  confess  that  Wormius  ought  to  be  read  with  much  caution  and 
doubt.  These  Northern  writers  have  most  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Scaldio 
bards  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  and  they  lied  a  little :  say  twelfth  century  also.  Is 
it  possible  the  detached  stones  called  the  Grey  Wethers  or  Sarsen  stones  could 
have  been  transported  to  the  spot  where  they  now  lay  ?  if  so,  is  there  any  similar 
stratum  in  the  neighbourhood  P  Is  it  also  possible  that  these  stones  might  have 
once  formed  a  Templar  erection  P  I  have  never  seen  them,  and  cannot  therefore 
form  a  judgment.  Bethel  was  converted  into  a  place  of  worship  on  account  of 
Jacob's  Pillars.  'But  prophecy  not  again  any  more  at  Bethel ;  for  it  is  the 
King's  Chapel,  and  it  is  the  King's  Court '  (Amos,  vii.,  13).  Compare  the  strict 
analogy  of  this  place  of  worship  with  the  obeliscal  stone  and  temple  of  Stonehenge. 
Also  Gilgal,  where  Joshua  erected  pillars  on  his  passage  over  Jordan  (I.  Sam., 
vii.,  6)  ;  Gilead,  Gallied,  or  Mizpah,  the  same  (see  Judges  and  Hosea).  Affairs 
of  the  nation  were  also  transacted  at  these  places,  held  sacred  to  all  covenants. 
Hence  deemed  places  of  convocation.  My  best  compliments  and  kind  regards  to 
Mr.  Kennington,*  and  tell  him  I  consider  the  conic  relic  covered  with  gold,  formed, 
with  the  breast-plate,  the  lodain  Morain  and  other  gold  ornaments  as  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Mithras.  It  is  the  mystic  Baelizle  mentioned  by  Sanchoniathon 
consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  used  by  the  priest  or  priestess  in  the  ceremonies  of 
fire-worship,  to  Bel  or  Baal.  The  brass  dagger  with  gold  studds  is  exactly  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  on  an  entablature  (if  my  memory  serves  me  right)  found 
at  Fersepolis  in  the  hand  of  a  Mithraic  priest  offering  the  bull  to  Mithra.    The 
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barrow  where  these  relics  were  found  being  an  urn-deposit,  may  hirlj  apply  to 
an  almost  coeval  date  with  the  temple,  and  I  venture  to  saj  this  reason  by 
analogy  may  be  sanctioned  by  this  remark,  that  in  all  the  earliest  specimens  of 
fire-worship  no  animal  form  whatever  is  seen  on  any  relics  of  ooeval  date  with 
these  very  antient  remains  of  Stonehenge.     The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  of  maeh 
posterior  antiquity ;  and  if  any  credit  can  be  given  to  fair  unprejudiced  enquiiy 
into  the  very  interesting  monument  of  Stonehenge,  I  should  not  hesitate  declaring, 
in  the  face   of  that  ridicule  too  often  attached  by  levity  to  these  abstrose 
enquiries,  that  the  gold  relic  in  question  may  be  honestly  applied  as  the  pan- 
phenuJia   of   a  priest   or  priestess  of  the  Mithraic  order.    The  names  of 
some    of    our    British    kings    imply    their  connection   with    the   priesthocd. 
Belinus,    for  example,   and  I   believe   Ccesar  or  Dio,  I  foi^t  where,  speaks 
of  Deoratucus  as  one  also ;  and  as  the  barrows  surrounding  Stonehenge  must 
have  a  reference  or  connection  to  that  very  antient  and  interesting  pile,  and  whidi 
can  by  no  means  be  applied  to  promiscuous  interment  of  a  people,  who  bsve 
perished  by  the  common  course  of  mortality,  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cod- 
sidered  as  of  a  peculiai'  and  distinct  order.    I  am  still  on  the  Mithraic  gold  rtlic 
It  certainly  belonged  to  a  priestess  or  prophetess,  to  whom  the  study  of  fotaiv 
events  was  allotted.    '  Euphages  verb  scrutantes,  seriem  et  sublimia  naturse  psndeie 
oonabantur '   (Ammianus  Maroellinus).    Also  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  them. 
Strabo  also.    See  Tacitus  on  the  Custom  of  the  Oennan  Nations.    GeosnA,  a 
Celtic  viigin,  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  next  in  rank  or  honour  to  their  cele- 
brated Yaleda.    I  should  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Tinney  for  his  reference  from  Diodorus 
Siculus  to  the  temple  in  the  Western  Islands.    I  have  him  not,  though  I  once 
had,  as  also  Stukeley's  Avebuiy  and  Stonehenge  which  I  parted  with  to  White, 
thinking  that  I  had  no  farther  use  for  him,  which  I  now  lament,  wishing  to 
compare  notes.     It  was  a  great  pity  this  antiquary,  who  had  a  famous  mind  for 
researoh,  did  not  confine  himself  moro  to  analogy  and  the  spade  than  excursions 
of  ^cy.    I  think  D'Hankeville  '  Sur  les  Arts  and  les  Sciences  *  is  the  best  book 
to  be  consulted  for  the  Mithraic  Bull,  where  the  coincidence  will  be  found  between 
these  types  of  creation  in  the  antient  mythology  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Esst. 
I  cannot  further  expand  for  the  present ;  Maurice  will  also  produce  a  good  col- 
lection on  the  subject.    Does  Sir  Richard  Hoare  mean  to  go  farther  thanth« 
description  of  Stonehenge  P  if  not,  I  will  take  it  up  in  a  brochure  with  a  few 
engravings  which  I  have ;  had  I  visited  the  spot  a  few  years  ago,  I  should  hare 
found  great  help  for  my  '  Ncenia/  which  I  should  have  arranged  in  a  di&reot 
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By  the  Rev^.  Canon  J.  E.  Jiczsonf,  F.S.A. 

[EVERAL  short  notices  of  Edingdon  ^  have  already^  from 
time  to  time^  appeared  in  prints  but  the  grand  old  Churchy 
so  well  known  to  architects  as  "  the  earliest  authenticated  example 
of  the  Transition  from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpendicular  Style^ 
and  as  such  the  more  valuable  from  its  date  being  known/' '  deserves 
— what  it  has  not  yet  obtained — a  volume  to  itself^  and  one  that 
should  be  rich  in  illustration.  In  the  meanwhile^  the  following 
paper  pretends  only  to  make  a  little  contribution  of  some  details  re- 
lating principally  to  the  Monastic  establishment  connected  with  the 
Church,  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  and  are  culled  chiefly 
from  the  well-preserved  register  of  Edingdon,  forming  Lansdowne 
MS.,  No.  442,  in  the  British  Museum.' 

The  earliest  fact  in  the  history  of  this  place  is  that  when  King 
Edgar  in  A.D.  968  founded  Romsey  Abbey,  in  Hampshire,  he  be- 
stowed "  Edjmgdon  *'  upon  "  the  Holy  Church  of  God  at  Biomesey 
for  the  use  of  the  Nuns  dwelling  there/'     It  is  not  now  quite  clear 

^  The  name  is  spelled  Edingc^oM  (or  Edyngdon),  ahnoet  inyariably  in  the  oldest 
reooxds,  and  not  Edingdon. 

>  J.  H.  Parker, 

*  The  xegisier  is  vexy  fairly  written  on  vellam,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  458  pages,  the  rubric  headings  very  bright.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  documents  and  title  deeds  of  the  various  estates  of  the  monastery,  many  of 
which  also  relate  to  the  Abbey  of  fiomsey,  Hants.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  con- 
tents is  printed  in  Dugdale's  New  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.,  p.  536 :  where  also  are 
given  all  the  references  to  be  found  in  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  and  to  the 
Public  Records.  In  the  Eecord  Office  are  documents  of  the  reigns  from  Edward 
II.  to  Heniy  YIII.  Of  the  latter,  a  rental  of  Edingdon  and  Tynhide,  3  Henry 
Ylll.jof  Coleshill,  11  Hen.  YIII.,  fragments  of  steward's  accounts  of  Coleshill,  and 
leaves  from  a  manor  court  book  of  Edingdon,  1  to  8  Hen.  VIII.  Other  general 
descriptions  of  Edingdon  are  to  be  found  in  Britton's  Beauties  of  Wilts,  vol.  iii., 
p.  363 :  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  paper  by  the  late  J.  G.  Nichols,  with  print  of 
the  remains  of  the  monastery :  and  another  by  the  late  Rev.  Arthur  Fane,  Vicar 
of  Warminster,  in  Wilts  ArchcBologicdl  Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  1. 
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how  much  the  ^ft  exactly  comprised.  The  parish  includes  Edingfton 
proper  and  the  tithings  of  Tynhide  {vulgb  Tinhead j,  Baynton,  and 
West  Coulston.  The  King^s  gift  probably  carried  almost  the  whole: 
because  in  the  Domesday  Survey  we  find  that^  with  the  exception 
of  one  small  estate  then  held  by  one  Hervey^  of  Wilton^  under  the 
Crown^  two-thirds  of  the  rest  of  Edingdon  stood  in  the  Abbesses  own 
name,  and  the  remaining  one-third  in  the  names  of  military  men 
who  held  under  her.  Some  one  now  resident  in  that  district^  familiar 
with  local  names^  may  perhaps  be  able  to  identify  the  extent  of 
Edgar's  gift^  from  the  **  boundary  marks  of  Edyndon^'^  as  specified 
in  the  King's  charter  :— 

"Fxx)m  Milboume  springs  to  the  Ford:  to  Lechmere:  to  Cram-mere:  to 
Worseles-down :  along  Milboarne  to  Bodenditch  :  to  Rendbume :  to  Herwaj : 
to  Moderan-onmhe :  to  Inman-dene  [or  cinne]  :  to  Rede-ston :  to  Bedelos-biige : 
to  Ageles-ham :  to  Losthom :  to  Hillyng-estrowe :  to  Hize-don :  to  Bnzebiuy: 
to  Padetan-stone :  and  so  back  to  Milboom  springs." 

After  the  notice  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  A.D.  1085,  little  or 
nothing  is  met  with,  until  the  Nonarum  Inquisitio,  A.D.  1341. 
In  that  return  a  principal  land-owner  under  Romsey  Abbey  is  a 
''  John  de  Edyngdon  ^' :  and  the  abbess  is  called  "  Rector." 

The  ancient  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  the  place  is  three-fold. 

1.    A  Bbctort  Paebekd. 

2.      A   COLLEGIATB   ChURGH. 

3.    A  Monastery. 

1, — ^Edingdon,  A  Rectory  Prebend  of  Bomssy  Abbey. 

For  centuries  the  Abbess  of  Romsey  had  been  patroness  of  the 
living,  a  Rectory  :  but  the  Rector,  instead  of  being  a  resident 
parochial  minister,  was  a  Canon  or  "  Prebendary  of  Edingdon/'  in 
the  Church  of  Romsey,  who  left  all  local  duties  to  be  discharged  by 
a  vicar.  In  1838  the  abbess  nominated  to  the  prebendal  rectory  for 
the  last  time :  as,  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  great  change  in  the 
Church  affairs  of  Edingdon  took  place,  through  the  interest  of  an 
eminent  native  of  the  place,  William  of  Edingdon,  appointed 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1845  (19  Ed.  III.). 

That  he  was  born,  about  A.D.  1300,  of  a  family  who  lived  here 
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is  distinctly  stated  in  his  great  Foundation  deed:  ^'de  qu&  villft 
traxit  originem  "  (from  which  place  he  derived  his  birth). ^  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  began  life  only  as  a  poor  boy^  and  that  having 
no  surname^  he  adopted  for  one  the  name  of  his  native  parish.  It 
was  a  very  common  costom^  especially  in  that  century^  for  ecclesiastics 
to  be  called  after  their  birth-place.  Oat  of  the  first  hundred  names 
in  the  "  Wiltshire  Institutions  '^  (which  is  a  transcript  from  the 
Diocesan  registers  of  Salisbury),  between  the  years  1297 — 1301,  no 
less  than  eighty  are  designated,  chiefly  after  Wiltshire  towns  or 
village,  as  William  de  Lavington,  Adam  de  Cumbe^  Richard  de 
Cannings,  &c.  It  was  also  the  case  that  established  surnames  were 
sometimes  capriciously  relinquished  in  favour  of  names  descriptive 
of  residence,  as  conveying  a  notion  of  greater  importance.'  If 
William  of  Edingdon  really  had  been  the  "poor  boy '^  of  the  tradition^ 
so  much  the  more  honour  both  to  himself  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived :  and  if  he  was  an  anonymous  poor  boy,  what  better  could  he 
do  than  borrow  the  name  of  his  birth-place?  But  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  the  tradition  of  his  very  humble  origin  to  be 
inaccurate.  One  of  the  deeds  in  the  Edingdon  chartulary  certainly 
mentions  without  any  surname  both  his  father  and  mother,  '^  Roger 
and  Aviso,''  and  ''his  brother  John.''  But  this  brother  John  is 
shewn  by  the  evidence  of  documents  (as  will  appear  presently)  to 
have  been  a  knight,  and  moreover,  the  very  person  mentioned 
above  as  a  large  landowner  holding  under  Romsey  Abbey,  in  the 
Manor  of  Edingdon.  This  knight  was  succeeded  in  1361  by  a 
son  of  the  same  Christian  name,  also  a  knight,  and  nephew  to 
William,  then  Bishop.  So  that,  instead  of  being  a  penniless 
lad,  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  begun  life  as  the  younger  son  in  a 
good  established  family,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  their 
parish.  Further,  it  will  be  shewn,  by  the  aid  of  documents,  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  estate  with  which,  when  Bishop,  he  endowed 
the  Monastery,  was  the  identical  land  held  by  his  broths,  the  elder 

^  Dagdale,  New  Monastioon,  vol.  yi.,  636.    See  infri^,  p.  252. 
*  Frost  (History  of  Kingston  on  Hull,  Co.  York,  p.  16,  note)  mentions  one 
James,  son  of  Adam  and  Agnes  Helleward,  who  preferred  to  go  through  the 
world  as  "  James  de  Kingston." 
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Sir  John,  xutdef  Bomsey  Abbey :  which  (by  some  arrangement) 
the  Bishop  ultimately  obtained  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  a 
House  of  Religion.^ 

After  education  at  Orfordj  William  de  Edjmdon  became  Rector 
of  Cottinghamj  and  afterwards  of  Dallington,  both  in  Co.  North- 
ampton. The  latter  he  exchanged  in  1322  for  the  Rectory  of 
Middleton  Cheneyj  near  Banbury.'  He  was  also  Prebendary  of 
Leighton  Manor,  Dioc.  Lincoln :  Dean  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  Co. 
Gloucester :  and  (if  it  was  not  another  person  of  the  same  name) 
he  was  also  appointed  by  Alicia  la  Rous  to  the  Chapelry  of  St.  Ed- 
mund^ Imber^  and  was  a  Prebendary  of  Netheravon^  in  the  Charch 

^  We  haye  dbo  the  names  of  others,  no  doubt  his  kindn-d.  John  de  Edingdon, 
Piebendaiy  of  Bomsey,  and  of  Faringdon,  A.D.  1351,  and  Thomas  de  EdiDgdon, 
Prebendary  of  Chute,  A.D.  1350,  both  in  the  Church  of  "  Sarisbury.*'  (See  Jooes's 
Fasti  Sarisb.) 

The  armorial  bearings  attributed  to  the  bishop  do  not  assist  much  in  identif  jiog 
any  distinct  &mi]y  name :  there  being  (according  to  Bedford's  Blazon  of  £pb- 
oppacy)  no  less  than  three  different  ooate  among  which  to  chuse  : — 

1.  Loxengy  [P]  on  a  cro**  engrailed  Jive  einquefoiU.  Seal,  M8.,  Aihmoh, 
833. 

2.  Three  hare  wavjf.  Gatehouse  at  Eeher  palace,  and  MS,,  Brit.  Mtu. 
Add.,  12443. 

3.  Azure,  two  lionceU  passant  O.,  in  a  bordureA.  Sari.  MS.QlQOtOni 
MS,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  12443.  fol,  130, 

Francis  Thynne,  the  Herald,  in  a  MS.  at  Longleat,  draws  this  last  ooat,  vitli 
a.  border  Gules,  and  the  lionoels  passant  gardant :  impaled  with  the  See  of  Win* 
Chester. 

The  bishop's  "seoretom,"  or  priyate  seal,  among  the  aroluyes  at  Winchester,*  u 
said  to  exhibit  **  a  6ro6S  engrailed  with  five  mullets  pierced." 

In  the  Wilts  Arehaological  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  186,  Note,  it  was  stated  by 
the  present  writer,  in  the  notes  npon  Leland's  Toar  in  Wilts,  that  there  was  sontf 
xeason  for  belieying  William  of  Edyngdon's  &mily  name  to  have  been  Cheney  ? 
principally  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Ashmolean  Library:  bnt 
upon  subsequent  inspection  of  that  document  this  appeared  to  be  inoorred  Of 
the  coats  of  arms  variously  attributed  to  him  (as  just  described)  not  one  io  any 
way  resembles  those  of  Cheney  of  Co.  Wilts,  which  were,  "  A  Fess  loiengy,  each 
charged  with  an  escallop,  as  may  be  seen  in  Edingdon  Church).  But  though  not 
of  their  blood,  it  is  clear  from  many  circumstances  that  the  Cheney  family  i«  to 
be  reckoned  among  his  principal  coadjutors  and  patroqa.  They  reeided  at  BiDok 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Westbury. 

<  In  1329  (3  Ed.  III.)  John,  son  of  Roger  Enok  sold  to  William  of  Edingdon, 
Bector  of  the  Church  of  !Middleton  juxta  Bannebiri  all  his  tenement  in  North- 
mead,  and  an  acre  lying  by  the  road  from  Tenhide  to  Sweltenham  (Edingdon 
Chartulary). 
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of  Salisbury.  His  patron  seems  to  have  been  Adam  de  Orleton^^ 
Bishop  of  Winchester^  who  in  1335  promoted  him  to  the  valuable 
Rectory  of  Cheriton/  in  Hampshire  (to  which  it  was  his  own  fortune 
afterwards  to  present  a  relative — John  de  Edindon — in  1347).' 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Adam  de  Orleton  (William  Devenish 
having  been  at  first  named  as  his  successor^  but  set  aside  by  the 
Pope)^  William  de  Edyngdon  was^  by  Royal  favour^  nominated  to  the 


*  Adam  de  Orleton,  Bishop,  first  of  Hereford,  then  of  Worcester,  finally  of 
WincheHter,  is  supposed  to  have  been,  by  a  sermon  preached  at  Oxford,  instru- 
mental in  Sealing  the  fate  of  King  Edward  II.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  ambiguous  Latin  sentence,  "Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timere 
bonum  est " :  which,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  punctuated,  either 
recommends  or  forbids  the  murder  of  that  king.  Some  one  (probably  Thomas 
FuUer)  translated  it : — 

**  To  ibed  King  Edward's  blood 
Befme  to  fear  I  ooont  it  good." 

A  comma  after  "  refuse,"  dissuades  from  the  murder  :  after  "  fear,"  recommends 
it. 

A  similar  mis-punctuation  may,  by  the  way,  be  mentioned,  occurring  in 
TilUini's  Hist,  of  Italy.  One  Provenzano  Salvani  of  Sienna  was  told  by  an 
enigmatical  spirit,  before  an  engagement : — "  Thou  shalt  go  fight  conquer  not  die 
in  the  battle  and  thy  head  shall  be  highest  in  the  camp."  Putting  a  comma 
after  "  conquer,"  he  read  it : — "  Thou  shalt  go,  fight,  conquer,  not  die,"  &c. ;  but 
putting  it  after  "  not,"  he  went,  was  killed,  and  his  head  cut  off  and  carried 
through  the  camp  (Gary's  Dante,  II.,  Notes,  canto  xi.). 

»  In  14  Ed.  III.,  A.D.  1340,  "  Wm.  de  Edindon,  Parson  of  the  Church  of 
Cheryton  purchased  4  messuages,  66  acres  of  arable  and  29  of  pasture  in  Westbuxy 
and  Mulebome  from  Thos.  Bracton  (Add.  MS.,  24831,  f .  14,  and  Hoare's  West- 
bury,  p.  79.) 

'  This  John  of  Edingdon  is  most  likely  the  same  who  was  Master  of  St.  Cross 
Hospital,  near  Winchester,  18th  April,  1349,  and  Rector  of  Famham,  1366,  On 
30th  June,  1368,  he  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  Bishop's  Court  on  a  complaint 
brought  against  him  by  the  parishioners  of  Femham,  for  having  embezzled  the 
materials  purchased  by  hb  predecessor.  Archdeacon  Inge,  for  re-building  the 
chancel  of  Femham  Church.  He  was  again  cited  (in  March  following,  and  once 
more  on  6th  November,  1369),  for  neglecting  to  proceed  with  the  repairs :  being 
charged  also  with  having  received  from  Bishop  Edingdon  the  money  bequeathed 
by  Archdeaoon  Inge  for  that  purpose.  A  John  of  Edingdon  was  installed. 
Prebendary  of  Chamberlain  Wood,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  20th  October,  1366, 
and  Rector  of  Woodham  Ferrers,  in  Essex,  26th  April,  1393.  Tliey  were  probably 
all  one  and  the  same  person,  viz.,  the  Archdeacon,  who  enjoyed  this  dignity  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  and  died  at  length  in  1397.  (Manning  and  Bray,  Hist 
of  Surrey.) 
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see  of  Winchester.    The  Papal  bull  confirmiDg  the  appointment  is 
dated  at  Avignon^  9th  December^  1845.^ 

On  Friday  in  Easter  Week  following  he  appears  as  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England  amongst  the  grandees  present  iir  tiie  Archbishop's 
chamber  at  Lambeth^  to  receive  the  homage  of  Edward  the  Third's 
son-in-law,  John  de  Montford,  Duke  of  Brittany.'  When  the  King 
was  projecting  one  of  his  expeditions  to  France,  he  appointed  his 
son  Lionel  to  be  guardian  of  the  realm ;  Bishop  Edingdon  and  the 
other  chief  officers  of  State  to  be  his  advisera.  The  Treasurer's 
principal  business  was  to  raise  money  for  the  enterprise  :  a  diflBcuIt 
operation,  in  which  one  of  his  predecessors — Archbishop  Stratford^ 
had  been  very  unsuccessful ;  the  King's  extravagance  baffiug  the 
utmost  exertions  of  his  financiers.  ''During  Bishop  Edington's 
management  of  that  office/'  says  Fuller/  "  he  caused  new  coins, 
unknown  before,  to  be  made,  groats  and  half  groats,  both  readier 
for  change  and  fitter  for  charity.  But  the  worst  was  p'  immnuio 
nonnihil  pondere  *']  the  weight  somewhat  abated.  If  any  say 
that  this  was  an  unepiscopal  act,  know  he  did  it  not  as  Bishop  bat 
as  Lord  Treasurer,  the  King,  his  master,  having  all  the  profit  thereby. 
Yea,  succeeding  Princes  following  this  pattern  have  subdiminished 
their  coin  ever  since.  Hence  it  is  that  our  NobiHty  cannot  maintain 
the  port  of  their  ancestors  with  the  same  revenues ;  because  so  many 
pounds  are  not  so  many  pounds,  though  the  same  in  noise  and 
number,  not  the  same  in  intrinsical  valuation.''  The  diminution  of 
weight  whilst  the  value  was  increased  was  a  plausible  but  dangerous 
experiment,  which  is  said  to  have  deranged  the  price  of  commodities 
for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Bishop  Edingdon,  like  his  successor,  Wykeham,  whom  he  or- 
dained, was  a  great  builder.  An  able  judge  in  these  matters  pro- 
nounced that  the  Church  at  Middleton  Cheney  was  built  in  his 
time,  and  a  late  rector  of  that  parish,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Churton,  used  to  please  himself  with  thinking  that  the  beaatiftd 
east  window  and  curious  porch  of  his  Church  were  early  specimens 

*  Foederai  p.  64. 

»  Foedera,  p.  38. 

»  Worthies  of  Wilts. 
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of  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  Bishop  Edingdon.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
Stephen^  Westminster^  was  re-bailt  and  made  collegiate  in  1S47  by 
King  Edward  III.^  who  probably  availed  himself  of  the  Bishop's 
skill  in  constructing  it^  as  he  did  so  in  framing  a  code  of  regulations  / 
for  that  establishment ;  Bishop  Edingdon  being  named  as  "  Conditor 
Statutorum  ''  (compiler  of  the  statutes)  in  the  register  of  St. 
Stephen's^  still  extant.^ 

Contemporary  with  that  Royal  foundation  in  its  renovated  state^ 
and  not  unlike  it  in  form^  was  the  Institution^  by  which  the  Bishop 
proceeded  to  connect  his  name  and  memory  with  his  native  village. 

2. — ^Edingdon,  a  College  oe  Chantry  of  Pbibsts  undbe  a 
Warden:   por  seven  years^  A.D.  1351 — 1358. 

The  Bishop  carried  his  first  plan  into  execution  in  A.D.  1851. 
The  parish  being  large  and  populous^  and  the  Prebendary  Rector 
of  Edyngdon  being  generally  absent^  the  Bishop's  object  was 
to  make  the  property  of  the  Church  more  directly  and  continually 
available  in  future^  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  parish.  Three 
priests  were  appointed  to  reside^  and  were  endowed ;  one^  as  Custos 
or  Warden^  superior  to  the  other  two^  who^  as  chaplains^  were  to 
serve  a  chantry  for  the  special  good  of  the  founder's  soul^  and  as 
curates^  to  minister  generally  to  the  parishioners.  The  number  to 
be  increased  as  additional  endowment  should  be  obtained.  To  carry 
out  this  plan  the  prebend  was  for  the  time  filled  up  by  a  "  Master 
John  of  Edyngdon^  Clerk  "  (probably  some  near  relative)^  and  then 
(in  1351)  leave  was  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  to  appropriate 
the  Church  and  advowson  of  the  prebend  with  the  Chapel  of  North 
Bradley  annexed^  and  a  messuage  and  2,  acres.  Three  more  priests 
were  then  added^  making  a  total  of  six.  The  warden  was  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  rank  of  Canon  of  Romsey.  Master  John  of 
Edingdon  then  resigned^  and  Walter  Scarlett  was  inducted  as  first 
Warden  or  Custos.  The  title  adopted  by  the  new  establishment 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  parish  Church :  ''  The  B.  V .  Mary^  St« 
Katharine  and  All  Saints.'' 

^  Baker's  NorUuunptoDsliiie,  i.,  653. 
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The  whole  Boheme  is  set  forth  in  a  deed  preserved  in  the  chartularj 
of  EdiDgdoQ.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  petitioned  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum^  who  in  turn  addresses  the  Pope.  Innocent  VI.  confirms 
the  request^  by  a  bull  dated  at  Avignon^  three  years  afterwards^ 
10th  May,  1354. 

After  reciting  the  particulars  just  mentioned,  the  document  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  founder  was  to  present  during  his  life :  after  his 
death  the  Wardens  were  to  be  collated  by  the  Bishop  of  Saram^ 
within  two  months  after  a  vacancy :  or  in  case  of  lapse,  the  pre- 
sentation to  be  by  the  Chapter  of  Sarum :  in  case  of  omission^  bj 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Immediately  after  induction^  the 
Custos  to  take  corporal  oath  that  he  would  continually  reside  at 
Edingdon  and  personally  minister  in  the  Church.  Two  chaplains 
to  dwell  with  him,  and  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  revenue  of  a 
chantry  to  which  they  should  be  attached :  each  of  them  to  have 
40«.  a  year  beside  a  robe  at  Christmas,  or  a  mark  of  silver  instead. 
The  Custos  to  have  a  stipend  of  4  marks  of  silver  and  one  robe^  or 
&0«.  An  inventory  of  goods  to  be  taken  every  year  and  laid  before 
the  Founder  during  his  life ;  after  his  death,  before  the  Dioceean. 
The  Custos  and  two  chaplains  to  live  in  a  house  provided  for  them 
in  Edingdon.  The  rest  of  the  priests  in  another,  all  within  the  same 
manse ;  and  to  eat  together.  The  Custos  to  find  a  competent  clerk 
to  wait  upon  the  chaplains  at  mass  and  id  their  chambers :  also  to 
provide  them  with  good  surplices  and  amices  trimmed  with  dark 
for  (^'honesta  superpellicia  et  almicias  nigris  pellibus  foderatas'')) 
to  be  used  in  the  Church  at  Edingdon  during  service.  A  former 
Prebendary,  Gilbert  de  Middleton,  official  of  the  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  to  be  prayed  for.  Then 
follow  long  directions  about  the  services,  which  were  always  to  con- 
clude with  '' Anima  Willielmi  Fundatoris  nostri  et  anima  Johannis 
germani  sui,  et  animse  parentum  et  benefactorum  eorum  et  nostromm 
et  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  per  Dei  miserioordiam  reqaies- 
cant  in  pace  '*  (May  the  souls  of  William  our  Founder,  and  of  John 
his  brother,  of  his  parents,  of  all  benefactors  to  them  and  us,  and  of 
all  the  faithful  deceased  rest  in  peace).  The  same  also  to  be  said 
daily  after  grace  at  table.     The  Custos  and  chaplains  not  to  have  a 
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common  seal.  No  one  but  the  Costos  to  introdace  guests  into  the 
house.  Any  one  who  did  so  to  pay  Sd.  sterling  for  every  dinner^ 
and  2 J.  for  every  other  meal^  the  same  to  be  stopped  out  of  his 
allowance.  All^  and  particularly  the  priests^  to  avoid  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking.  All  taverns  to  be  avoided :  and  no  visits  to 
be  made  to  any  houses  without  leave  of  the  Custos.  The  Bishop 
of  Sarum's  Letters  of  Bequest  to  the  Pope^  containing  these  par- 
ticulars were  signed  by  himself^  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
John  the  Prior,  and  the  Chapter  of  Winchester,  the  Abbess  and 
Convent  of  Romsey,  John  of  Edyndon,  Canon  of  Romsey  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Edyndon,  and  Walter  Scarlett,  Custos  of  Edyndon,  and 
were  dated  2Sth  October,  1351. 

In  the  meantime,  between  this  application  to  B.ome  and  the 
granting  of  the  Pope's  bull  in  1354,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  con- 
ceived another  and  larger  design :  that  of  converting  his  College  or 
Chantry  into  a  Monastery,  and  building  an  entirely  new  Monastic 
Church — the  one  still  existing  at  Edingdon. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  his  selection  of  a  particular  Order  of  B.eligious 
men,  he  was  chiefly  encouraged,  says  Leland,  by  the  Black  Prince, 
who,  having  just  returned  from  the  winning  of  Calais  and  other 
exploits  in  France,  had  brought  home  with  him  pleasing  recollections 
of  a  certain  order  of  friars  whom  he  had  met  with,  called  BonAommes, 
or  Boni-Homines.  Of  this  order  there  was  at  that  time  only  one  house 
in  England,  viz.,  at  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Edingdon 
became  the  second :  and  besides  these  there  never  were  any  others.^ 

3. — The  Monastbey. 

In  1352  (26  Ed.  III.)  the  first  stone  of  the  Monastery  of  Augus- 
tines  called  Bonhommes,  was  laid  on  the  3rd  July.'  The  building 
being  likely  to  occupy  some  years  there  was  at  present  no  change 
in  the  chaplains;   Bishop  William  meanwhile  occupying  himself 

'  In  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Association,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  73,  it  ia 
stated  that  there  was  a  third  on  College  Green,  Bristol,  now  the  Mayor's  Chapel. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica. 

'  Leland's  Itinerary,  vi.,  p.  48,  quoting  a  book  which  he  saw  in  Edingdon 
Monastery.    See  WilU  Arch,  Mag,,  L,  189. 
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in  increasing  his  means  of  endowment.  For  this  he  appeals  to 
have  made  very  great  exertions :  not  only  by  large  purchases  of 
his  own,  but  by  obtaining  assistance  from  the  pioasly- disposed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  first  step  was  to  enlarge  the  site,  by 
obtaining  out  of  the  Abbess  of  Romsey^s  land  an  addition  to  the 
churchyard.     This  deed  is  given  in  Madox's  Formulare,  p.  165  :— 

«Jiilyl362[26Ed.III.]. 

"Indenture  between  the  Abbess  of  Romseye  of  the  one  part,  and  Walter 
Scarlet,  Warden  of  the  Chantry  m  the  Prebendal  Chnrch  of  Edyndon  newlj 
founded  by  William  of  Ed^ndon,  fiishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Chaplains  of 
the  said  Chantry,  of  the  other  part :  Witnesseth  that  the  Abbess  hath  given  to  the 
said  Warden,  te.,  half  an  acre  and  10  perch  of  arable  contiguous  to  the  Chnith 
of  Edyndon ;  and  1^  acre  and  24  perch  of  meadow  contiguous  to  the  Manse  or 
Close  of  the  Warden,  for  its  enlargement,  in  Free  Alms,  in  exchange  for  Half  an 
acre  and  10  perch  and  1^  acre  and  24  perch  of  meadow  in  Edyndon.  Dated  at 
Bomeseye  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbess  and  Convent,  Monday  before  the 
Peast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula.    26  Edw.  III." 

The  Rectort  op  Buckland,  near  Faringdon,  with  the  Chapel  of 
Burcote^  annexed.  This  was  purchased  by  Bishop  William  of 
Edingdon  from  Sir  Thomas  Besils^  and  then  given  to  the  honse.^ 
Out  of  this  the  priory  paid  40*.  a  year  to  the  crown  on  account  of 
the  dissolved  Priory  of  Wallingford.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was 
annexed  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  One  of  the  Buckland  deeds  in  Eding- 
don chartulary,  dated  Southwerk,  18th  June^  1353^  states  thaftbe 
number  of  chaplains  being  originally  three,  the  Bishop  intended  to 
add  three  more  as  soon  as  the  profits  of  the  Church  of  Edingdon 
should  be  received  [this  had  been  done]  ;  and  three  more  as  soon 
as  those  of  Buckland  Church.^^     It  had  now  become  nine. 

1852.  CoTEBiDGB.  Here  and  at  Southwick,  40«.  in  rent  of  land 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Cheney  family,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  de  Edingdon,  Kt.,  and  through  him  to  the  bishop's  foundation: 
and  at  the  same  time  the  mills  at  Sweltenham  (or  Swetnam). 

A.D.  1354.  Edingdon  Prebendal  Bectort.  The  appropriation 
of  this,  lately  granted  to  the  bishop  for  his  chantry,  was  now  con- 
firmed to  him  for  his  monastery.  He  reserved  to  himself  for  life 
the  right  of  appointing  the  superior  or  Rector  of  the  new  prioiy,  as 

'  Dr.  Bawlinson'B  Collections  :  quoted  in  Ljsona's  Berks,  p.  253. 
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well  as  of  nominating  to  any  Churches  or  Chapels  belonging  to  it. 
After  his  death  the  patronage  to  be  exercised  by  the  Bonhommes 
themselves.  In  1365^  after  the  Founder's  deaths  the  appropriation 
and  possession  of  Edingdon  Prebend  was  contested  by  one  Thomas 
Duncklent^  clerk^  Rector  of  Tredyngton,  Cornwall :  but  ineffectually 
(Eding.  Cartulary). 

North  Bradley.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  North  Bradley 
having  been  heretofore  annexed  to  Edingdon  Prebend^  its  land  and 
tithes  became  henceforth  impropriate  to  the  house  of  Bonhommes. 
The  Rector  of  Edingdon  Bonhommes  continued  to  present  to  the 
Chapelry  or  Vicarage  of  North  Bradley  from  about  1351  to  1543^ 
when  the  Crown  became  patron  by  seizure.  In  1545  John  Owen^ 
Esq.^  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  South  wick  (in  North  Bradley)^  was 
patron^  probably  only  for  the  turn.  In  lbb2,  and  since^  Winchester 
College.^ 

Some  years  ago  there  was  still  to  be  seen  on  glass  in  the  east 
window  of  North  Bradley  Churchy  the  arms^  A  cross  charged  with 
five  roses^  for  the  coat  of  Edingdon  Monastery :  the  same  as  appears 
in  stone  on  Bishop  Edingdon's  work  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  There 
was  also  at  Bradley  the  name  of  ^^  Thomas  Elme/'  Rector  of  Eding- 
don Monastery^  1433 — 1450^  in  one  of  the  south  aisle  windows : 
showing  perhaps  the  date  either  of  the  re-building  or  embellishment 
of  that  Church. 

Some  land  at  Ditcuridge^  near  Box^  was  given^  probably  by  the 
bishop's  patrons^  the  Cheney  family. 

1354.  Steeple,  i.e.,  Staple,  or  Market,  or  East  Lavington. 
About  this  time  Bishop  William  impropriated  the  Advowson,  with 
the  Chapel  of  Gore,  dependent  upon  it,  to  his  monastery,  which 
continued  to  present  to  it  till  the  Dissolution.  One  of  the  deeds  in 
the  chartulary  states  that  in  1368  (42  Ed.  III.)  the  Bonhommes  of 
Edingdon  purchased  the  Manor  from  Robert  Forestall.  They  held 
it  of  the  Crown  in  capite,  charged  with  20«.  a  year  to  Devizes  Castle, 

>  The  Crown  had  taken  North  Bradley  from  the  coU^e,  by  excbange  for  Enf ord» 
in  1644 :  but  by  another  exchange,  in  1  Edward  Yl.,  it  was  again  restored  to 
the  college.  North  Bradley  Chnroh  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  12s,  a  year 
to  the  Yicar  of  Steeple  Ashton. 
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hs.  a  year  to  the  Preceptory  of  Hospitallers  at  Ansty,  in  Sonth 
Wilts^  and  £9  6^.  8^.  a  year  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Katharine,  of 
Wanborough^  Co.  Wilts,  to  which  the  monastery  presented.  After 
the  Dissolution  the  payment  last  mentioned  was  made  to  Magdakn 
College,  Oxford.  The  Bonhommes  had  the  whole  Rectory  of  Market 
Lavington,  including  Easterton.  After  the  Dissolution  the  Rectorj 
of  Market  Lavington  proper  and  the  presentation  to  the  vicarage 
were  given  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  The  Easterton  tithes 
were  shared  by  many  owners. 

From  the  same  Robert  Forestall  the  bishop  purchased  some  land 
at  Coulston  and  Seend  (I.  p.  M.,  41  Edw.  III.). 

1358.  March  29th.  The  consent  of  the  Bishop  and  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Sarum  to  the  Commutation  into  a  Monastery  is  embodied 
in  a  Latin  charter  of  Foundation  (printed  in  the  New  Monasticoiu 
vol.  vi.),  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

''1358.    29  March. 

"  To  all,  &c.,  Robert  [Wy vill]  by  Divine  permission.  Bishop  of  Salisbair, 
greeting  in  the  Saviour  of  all. 

''Under  the  holy  sanction  both  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  of  the  roles  of  theChoith 
Beligious  foundations,  though  in  their  origin  wise  and  wholesome,  and  fonned 
after  much  wakeful  consideration,  have  been  sometimes  changed  wii^  a  view  to 
improvement.  And  whereas  some  years  ago  the  Reverend  Father  in  Christ, 
William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  thoughtful  of  his  own 
salvation,  and  desirous  to  make  a  blessed  exchange  of  things  earthly  and  transitoiy 
for  things  heavenly  and  eternal,  founded  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Edingdon,  in 
the  diocese  of  Sarum,  the  vill<ige  whence  he  derived  his  birth,  a  perpetual  chsntiy 
of  certain  secular  chaplains,  for  the  health  of  his  own  soul,  those  of  hie  parents 
and  others  of  the  faith,  for  the  praise  and  worship  of  Grod,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Katharine  and  All  Saints,  under  which  title  the  said 
Church  had  been  dedicated :  and  did  further  endow  the  same  sufSdently  for 
maintenance  of  the  said  chaplains  and  other  things  necessaiy  for  the  said  chantrr. 

"  But  afterwards  carefully  reflecting  that  though  whilst  leading  a  seeular  life, 
men  might,  under  Divine  grace,  very  well  discharge  their  duties,  blot  out  sins 
and  render  a  good  account  of  the  talent  entrusted  to  them ;  still,  they  have  more 
undisturbod  leisure  for  these  duties,  when,  despising  honours,  and  withdrsvn 
from  those  worldly  distractions  that  disturb  contemplation » they  prefer  to  seek  a 
heavenly  country  by  submitting  their  own  will  to  the  power  of  another,  to  lire 
according  to  the  observances  of  holy  rule  and  to  serve  the  Lord  continually.  He 
[the  said  William]  has  long  since  desired  and  still  earnestly  desires  that  the 
chantry  and  secular  society  ["  ecclesia  "]  united  with  it  may  be  elevated  into  a 
Beligious  House  :  wherein  may  be  settled  in  (as  it  is  hoped)  the  perpetual  serriea 
of  Qod  and  his  most  blessed  Virgin  Mother,  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  St  Au- 
gustine, commonly  called  Boni  Homines,  by  whom  as  by  vigiknt  husbandmen,  • 
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garden  of  healthful  plants  may  he  watered  and,  hj  the  help  of  the  Lord,  produce 
rich  and  ripe  fruits,  flourishing  in  the  House  of  God.  We,  therefore,  approving 
this  pious  intention,  with  consent  of  our  Chapter  of  Sarisburj  and  all  concerned, 
decree  that  the  said  chantry  and  secular  Church  shall  be  elevated  into  a  House  of 
Religion,  &c/' 

1358  (32  Ed.  III.) .  5th  April.  The  Warden  and  secular  chantry 
priests  still  hold  their  places^  as  in  this  year  Walter  of  Sevenhampton 
was  appointed  Warden  by  Bishop  Edingdon.  He  was  probably  soon 
pensioned  off,  or  may  have  taken  the  office  only  pro  temp,,  having 
declared  not  to  become  a  monk :  for  ten  months  afterwards  the 
bishop's  arrangement  for  the  new  monastery  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  admit  of  the 

First  Tonsure  of  the  Brethren,  16th  September,  1358.  The 
meaning  of  the  ceremony  was,  that  instead  of  being  secular  chap- 
lains, unfettered  by  monastic  rule  and  vow,  they  now  became 
subject  to  both. 

The  "Dean''  (says  Leland,  meaning  the  Warden),  Walter  of 
Sevenhampton,  was  the  only  one  who  declined  to  become  a  Bon- 
homme.  The  title  of  Warden  was  now  dropped,  and  the  superiors 
of  the  new  monastery  became  "  Rectors."  The  first  was  John  of 
Ailesbury,  a  brother  from  the  house  at  Ashridge,  Co.  Bucks.  His 
license  to  assume  the  Rectorship  of  Edingdon  had  been  granted  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  December,  1357.  A  second  license  was 
necessary  from  the  Rector  and  Convent  of  Ashridge  to  enable  him 
to  leave  that  society.  He  was  instituted  to  Edingdon  Monastery  by 
deed  of  Robert  Wyvill,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  dated  Maiden  Bradley, 
12th  April,  and  was  inducted  14th  April  1358. 

Thomas  Fuller  has  (as  usual)  some  facetious  remarks  upon  the 
class  of  Augustines  who  were  called  by  the  peculiar  name  of  Bon- 
hommes.  "  The  Bonshommes  or  Good-men,  being  also  Eremites, 
were  brought  over  into  England  by  Richard,  JIarl  of  Cornwall,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  his  brother :  so  styled  (not  exclusively 
of  other  orders)  but  eminently  because  of  their  signal  goodness. 
Otherwise  the  conceit  of  the  epigrammatist  [John  Owen],  admiring 
that  amongst  so  many  Popes  there  should  be  but  five  Pious,  lies 
as  strongly  here;  that  amongst  so  many  orders  of  Fryers  there  should 
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be  but  one  of  Good-men.  .  .  •  .  These  Bonshommefl  the'  beg^ng 
Fryars  [the  poorest  of  orders],  and  eremites,  the  most  sequestered  of 
begging  Fryars,  had  two  (and  I  believe  no  more)  convents  in  England, 
absolutely  the  richest  in  all  the  land  (monks  only  excepted),  the  one 
at  Ashridge  in  Bucks  (now  the  mansion  of  the  truly  Honble.  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater^  where  I  am  informed  more  of  a  monastery  is 
visible  this  day  then  in  any  other  House  of  England.  It  was  valued 
at  the  Dissolution  at  £447  Ss.  6^d.  The  other  at  Edington  in 
Wiltshire  (now  [166£]  known  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Ladj 
Beauchampe  dwelling  therein),  valued  when  dissolved  at  £521 12#. 
It  seems  that  these  Fryars  tho'  pretending  to  have  nothing,  nee  in 
proprio  nee  in  communis  would  not  cast  their  caps  (I  should  say 
their  cowls)  at  rich  revenues  if  bestowed  upon  them,  but  contentedly 
(not  to  say  cheerfully)  embrace  the  same/'  ^ 

The  Bector  was  by  custom  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  9f  Canterbury.' 

A  deed  in  the  chartulary,  headed  '' Transmutatio  Cantans  de 
Edyndon,''  gives  the  full  scheme  of  the  Bishop's  Foundation.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  more  important  part.  It  runs  in 
the  name  of  Robert  (Wyvill),  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  is  dated  at 
Salisbury,  29th  March,  1 358  : — The  office  to  be  said  according  to 
the  Use  of  Sarum,  daily  and  nightly.  The  brethren  to  attend  the 
Chapter  House  every  day ;  thence  to  mass.  Then  follow  details  of 
the  services,  striking  {puhatio)  of  bells,  &c.  All  to  attend,  unless 
occupied  out  of  doors.  During  a  vacancy  of  the  Rector,  the  house 
to  be  governed  by  a  deputy  called  the  Cor-rector.  The  qualifications 
for  becoming  a  brother  of  the  house  are  that  the  candidate  shall  be 

^  Pnller'a  Church  Histoxy,  Bk.  yi.,  sect  i.,  art  24,  25.  Ab  the  title  of  a  sect 
of  grave  religioas  men,  this  French  name  of  course  could  not  be  intended  to 
convey  the  modem  meaning  of  the  French  word,  "easy  good-natured  meiit" 
but  that  of  "  doers  of  good  works."  There  was  an  Oriental  order  of  monks, 
on  Mount  Sinai  and  elsewhere,  called  Caloyers,  or  Kalories,  a  name  of  similsr 
kind,  which  some  have  fancied  to  be  derived  from,  and  to  be  a  corruption  of, 
the  Greek  KoXXtcpyot,  operum  bonomm  artifices  (doers  of  good  works).  (See 
Pegge's  Anonymiana,  cent,  xii.,  93). 

In  Todd's  History  of  Ashridge  is  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Order  of 
Bonhommes. 

'  Body's  Hist,  of  English  Councils,  1701,  p.  6. 
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of  good  chSracter^  competently  learned^  under  no  kind  of  bondage 
of  debt  or  service^  unmarried^  and  suffering  from  no  incurable  malady. 
When  they  desire  admittance,  and  it  has  been  granted,  they  are  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Chapter,  and  on  being  asked  what  their  object 
is  (''quid  petant? ''),  they  are  to  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  reply  ''  The  mercy  of  God  and  truth/'  The  Rector  is  then  to 
say,  "  Rise,''  and  he  is  to  explain  to  them  the  rigorous  observances 
required  of  Religious  men.  On  answering  that  they  are  ready  to 
keep  these,  they  are  further  to  be  asked,  whether  any  of  the  im- 
pediments before-mentioned  exist  ?  If  there  is  none,  a  year  of 
probation  is  to  be  assigned.  They  are  to  assume  the  dress :  when 
dressed  to  be  taken  into  the  choir,  "  Veni  Creator  "  to  be  chanted, 
they  being  prostrate  before  the  altar.  Then  "  Kyrie  Eleison," 
*'  Salvos  fac  servos,"  "  Dominus  vobiscum,"  &c.  When  the  year  of 
probation  is  over,  they  are  to  be  asked  whether  they  will  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  institutions  of  the 
house  ?  If  so,  their  profession  to  be  made  in  this  manner : — I,  A.B., 
vow  and  make  profession,  and  promise  obedience  to  God,  the  B.  V. 
Mary,  and  to  thee,  CD.,  Rector  of  Edyndon,  according  to  the  rule 
of  Augustine  and  the  institutions  of  the  Boni  Homines  of  this  place : 
and  I  will  be  obedient  to  thee  and  thy  successors,  even  to  death." 
Whilst  saying  these  words,  the  candidate  is  to  hold  his  hands  between 
the  Rector's.  Then  the  dress,  at  least  the  tunic  and  scapular,  to  be 
consecrated  after  the  following  form  :  *'  O  God,  who  didst  vouchsafe 
to  take  upon  Thee  the  garb  of  our  mortal  nature,  grant  we  beseech 
thee  that  these  garments  appointed  for  our  use  by  our  Holy  Fathers 
in  token  of  holiness  and  innocence,  may  by  our  hands  be  so  blessed, 
that  he  who  wears  them  may  be  meet  to  behold  Thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  Twice  a  year  the  Rector  to  produce  his  ac- 
counts before  the  four  senior  brethren.  In  theChurch  duringchanting, 
in  the  dormitory  during  sleeping,  and  in  the  refectory  during  eating, 
silence  to  be  observed.  The  brethren  to  avoid  disputation.  At  all 
times,  especially  in  conversing  with  the  scholars,' to  use  the  language 

^  No  account  has  been  met  with  of  the  *'  Scholars/'  but  it  would  seem  from  the 
phrase  that  young  people  of  the  parish,  or  perhaps  boarders  from  a  distance,  did 
come  to  the  Monastery  for  instruction. 

8  i 
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of  modesty.  The  Rector  to  be  vigilant  over  the  flock  committed  to  his 
care:  the  brethren  not  to  be  vagabond  and  idle^but  diligently  occupied 
in  good  works.  From  Easter  to  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (14th  Sept.)^a  short  sleep  to  be  allowed  after  dinner.  After 
the  sleep^  regular  chanting^  except  on  fast  days.  Then  in  chapter 
everyone  to  confess  any  open  irregularity  and  do  voluntary  penance. 
If  he  neglect^  the  Cor-rector  to  punish  him.  After  the  punishment, 
prayers  for  benefactors  and  the  departed :  then  certain  special  prayers 
for  the  founder,  the  King^  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum^  John  de  Edyndon^  the  founder's  brother :  also  for  Adam  de 
Orleton,  late  Bishop  of  Winchester^  and  Gilbert  de  Middleton/ 
Archdeacon  of  Northampton.  When  a  brother  dies  the  chapter 
bell  to  be  struck  {puheiur) :  the  brethren  to  go  to  the  infirmary  and 
minister  to  any  sick :  the  body  to  be  washed  and  wrapped  in  its 
habit :  then  to  be  watched  by  half  the  quire  before  matins^  and  the 
other  half  after  matins.  The  funeral  on  the  following  day.  When 
the  founder  dies>  his  Obit  and  that  of  his  father^  mother^  and  brother 
to  be  observed  with  all  due  solemnity. 

The  number  of  brethren^  clerks^  and  priests  in  the  house  to  be  as 
many  as  the  revenues  will  support  without  di£Sculty.  No  corrodies 
to  be  charged  upon  the  monastery.  All  the  brethren  to  wear  grey 
tunics  (tunicas  griseas)  with  scapulars  of  the  same  shorter  than  the 
tunic^  and  with  hoods  of  competent  size.  Also  to  have  cloaks  of 
the  same  colour  down  to  their  feet.  The  Rector  and  brethren  to 
have  decent  large  round  capes  of  grey  when  they  go  any  distance : 

^  He  had  been  Prebendary  Rector  before  the  change  to  Warden  and  Ohantiy. 
The  place  from  which  he  took  his  surname  was  probably  Middleton  Cheney,  near 
Banbury,  Co.  Oxon  :  with  which  the  Westbury  families  of  Paveley  and  Cheney 
were  connected.  In  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  is  a  notice  of  his  being  in 
danger  of  deprivation  of  his  estates  as  a  rebel ;  and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  lose: 
for  in  "Fasti  Eccles.  Sarisb."  Canon  W.  H.  Jones  says  "Gilbert  of  Mid- 
dleton was  well  endowed  with  prebends,  holding  them,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  at  St.  Paul's,  Lincoln,  Sarum,  Chichester,  and  Hereford.  In  1312  he  ww 
*  Firmarius '  of  the  Church  of  Bradford  (on  Avon),  under  the  Abbess  of  Shaston. 
In  1321  the  King  granted  him  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  any  of  his 
benefices."  Well-endowed  Prebendaries  not  being  generally  of  a  turbulent  or 
rebellious  temperament,  one  is  curious  to  know  something  more  of  the  disloyal 
doings  of  this  singular  plural  man. 
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to  wear  linen  next  the  body,  except  on  the  nether  limbs :  all  to  sleep 
in  garments  of  wool  or  hemp  (laneA  sen  stamineft).  Besides  the 
number  of  brethren  above-mentioned,  to  be  two  secular  priests  to 
wait  upon  the  parishioners  of  the  Church  in  the  nave  and  to  look 
after  them  in  distributing  sacramentals,  8cc.  "  The  founder's  will 
and  mine^'  (the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's)  "is,  that  the  Rector  have  a 
confessor,  a  discreet  and  proper  person  to  be  approved  by  the  con- 
vent."    The  brethren  to  confess  twice  every  year  to  the  Rector. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  founder. 

1359.  20th  September.  King  Edward  III.  granted  a  eharteri 
confirming  the  privileges  of  the  monastery.  This  document  begins 
by  an  acknowledgment  of  Bishop  Edingdon's  long  and  indefatigable 
labours,  and  his  wisdom  and  faithfulness  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  dated  at  Leedes  Castle,  in  Kent,  and 
witnessed  by  Simon  (Islip),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  W.  Wynton 
(the  founder).  Chancellor,  John  (de  Shepey),  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Treasurer ;  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  William  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  Ralph  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  Henry  de  Percy, 
John  de  Orey  de  Codnore^  and  Ouido  de  Bryan,  Seneschal  of  the 
Palace. 

The  same  year  was  granted  a  license  from  the  Crown  to  crenellate 
(embattle)  the  manse  of  Edingdon  Priory,  and  enclose  it  with  a 
wall  of  lime  and  mortar,  on  petition  of  the  founder :  also  to  enlarge 
the  house  and  cemetery :  and  to  have  a  way  between  the  house  and 
the  church.  An  agreement  about  this,  made  between  the  Abbess 
of  Romsey  and  the  Rector  of  Edingdon  Monastery,  is  signed  by 
John  de  Edingdon,  Sen.,  and  John  de  Edingdon,  Jun.,  the  bishop's 
brother  and  nephew. 

1361.  The  Priory  Church  was  finished,  and  consecrated  by 
Robert  Wy  vile.  Bishop  of  Sarum.  The  day  is  not  named.  Leiand 
(referring  to  the  book  he  saw  at  Edingdon),  says  (but  erroneously) 
that  the  saints  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  wei*e  Si,  James  the  Apostle, 
St.  Katharine,  and  All  Saints. 

^  Harl.  MS.  927,  and  Lans.  MS.  442. 
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The  next  purchases  made  by  the  foander  were  from  Edmand  de 
la  Beche^  ArchdeacoD  of  Berks:  viz.^  Alybrcote  manor,  near  Burford^ 
on  which  was  a  charge  of  8«.  a  year  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's 
manor  of  Bampton :  Alwaldesburt,  from  Sir  William  de  Goatacre, 
Kt. :  and  Westwell  (one  hundred  acres)  from  John  Laundells^ 
subject  to  20«.  a  year  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Quenington  or 
Queenhampton,  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Hospitallers  in  Gloucester- 
shire (Val.  EccL  II.,  142). 

1361.  Sir  John  de  Edingdon,  Senior,  (Knight)  died.  The  Rector 
and  brethren  by  arrangement  succeeded  to  the  lands  which  he  held 
under  Bomsey  Abbey,  at  Edingdon,  Tynhidb,  Bratton,  Coteridge, 
MiLBOURNB,  StokEi  and  Earlstokb.  The  Abbess,  Isabel  Camojs, 
and  the  Convent  of  Romsey,  granted  license  to  Sir  John  de  Eding- 
don, Junior,  Knight,  to  release  them  to  the  monastery,  which  be  did 
in  this  form  : — '^  I  John  of  Edyndon,  Kt.,  at  the  request  of  William 
Bishop  of  Winton,  my  uncle,  and  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  my 
father,  have  given  to  John,  Rector  of  Edyngdon,  and  the  convent, 
all  my  lands  in  Edyngdon  [&c.],  to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever  in  free 
alms.''  Witnesses,  William  Fitzwaryn,  Philip  Pitzwaryu,  Knights, 
Nicholas  Bonham,  John  de  Roches,  Thomas  Gore,  and  others. 
Dated  at  Edyngdon,  20th  February,  36  Ed.  III.  (Ed.  Regis- 
ter). 

The  lands  in  Edingdon  parish  thus  derived  from  the  founder's 
brother,  and  belonging  thenceforth  to  the  Rector  and  brethren,  were 
for  a  long  time  called  Edingdon  Rectory  Lands,  to  distinguish  them 
from  such  portion  of  the  parish  as  the  Abbess  of  Romsey  continued 
to  hold  till  the  Dissolution,  and  which  were  called  Edingdon  Bom- 
sey's.  The  monastery  paid  to  the  Abbess  a  chief  rent  of  £3  6«.  8i. 
per  annum. 

1361.  Bishop  Edingdon  held  for  the  monastery  five  virgates  of 
land  at  Buckland  and  Canfield,  and  Coleshill  Manor,  all  in 
Berks:  also  lands  at  Bratton,  Highworth,  and  Esthorp.  Re- 
mainder to  himself  (I.  p.  M.). 

1361.  A  patent  was  granted  for  the  manor  and  advowsonof 
ToRBiARTON,  Co.  Gloucestershire,  purchased  by  the  founder  from  Sir 
John  Fhilibert,  Kt.,  and  for  a  rent  of  fourteen  marks  of  silver  oat 
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of  the  manor  of  Kingston  Deverel,  Co.  Wilts,  given  by  John  Husee, 
brother  and  heir  of  Sir  Roger  Husee,  Kt.^ 

Tormarton  was  subject  to  2«.  a  year  to  the  Prior  of  Eynsham. 
In  6  H.  IV.  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  held  some  rents  there,  be- 
longing to  Edyndon  (I.  p.  M.). 

1361.  John  Laandels  held  for  the  Rector  of  Edingdon,  Kbnt- 
GOTB  and  MuKSTER  manors,  in  Oxon.  Remainder  to  himself  (I.  p. 
M.). 

1361.  Bishop  Edingdon  is  nominated  by  the  King  guardian  of 
Joan,  co-heiress  of  John  Pavely,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Westbury 
and  of  the  hamlet  of  Hefding  hill  (Bratton).'  She  afterwards 
married  Sir  Ralph  Cheney,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  mortuary 
chapel  now  standing  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle  of  Edingdon 
Church. 

A  license  from  the  Crown,  dated  Westminster,  6th  May,  was 
granted  to  enable  the  monastery  to  conduct  water  to  the  Prior's 
house  from  a  rivulet  in  the  middle  of  Edingdon  village.  The  same 
for  the  Abbess  of  Romsey  to  a  house  belonging  to  her.^ 

1362.  36  Ed.  III.  The  Abbess  of  Romsey  gave  the  Rector  and 
brethren  two  messuages  and  one  virgate  of  land,  &c.,  in  Edingdon, 
in  exchange  for  others  in  the  same  vill  (Inq.  a.q.d.). 

1362.  West  Ilslet.  Co.  Berks.  Some  land  here  called  "  Pen- 
ley's '^  held  under  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  given  to  the  monas- 
tery by  Sir  Richard  Penley,  who  was  afterwards  buried  at  Edingdon.* 


*  Edingdon  Register.  The  name  of  "  Hussey  Deverel "  still  survives  for  some 
part  of  the  parish  of  Kingston  Deverel. 

^  See  this  in  B.  C.  Hoare's  Hundred  of  Westhury,  p.  69. 

*  About  a  quarter-of-a-mile  from  the  site  of  the  Priory,  and  ahout  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Edington  to  Bratton,  four  springs 
burst  from  the  hill-side.  From  the  largest  is  supplied  a  copious  stream  that 
flows  through  the  premises  formerly  of  the  Priory,  and  thence  to  join  other  streams 
tributary  to  the  Avon.  Over  the  southernmost  spring  a  stone  fountain-cell  (still 
standing)  was  built,  in  the  strong  and  finished  style  of  William  of  Edyndon. 
The  roof  is  of  stone  supported  by  two  pointed  arches.  The  conduit-drain,  which 
bad  an  arched  roof,  was  destroyed  some  years  ago,  and  the  leaden  pipes  stolen 
and  sold. 

*  Leland's  Itin. 
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He  was  the  owner  also  of  Penley's,  now  Penleaze^  near  Westbury, 
where  Hoke-wood  was  given  to  the  monastery. 

1368.  87  Ed.  III.  Some  tenements  at  Conihgton  and  Shostbs- 
DBN,  in  Co.  ,  were  granted  by  patent. 

Lands  in  Escotb  (Eastcott,  in  the  parish  of  Ubchfomt)  were, 
purchased  by  Bishop  Edingdon  from  Henry  Bolweston,  together 
with  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  chapel  there.  Out  of  this 
estate,  Edingdon  Priory  paid  £3  7*.  8rf.  a  year  to  Wilton  Abbey 
(Val.  EccL).  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  at  Escote,  to  which  Sir 
Thomas  de  Ashton  had  presented  down  to  the  year  132£.  Edington 
Monastery  presented  fi*om  about  1858,  in  which  year  (though  the 
date  is  not  given  in  the  Wilts  Institutions)  one  Thomas  de  Aylesbury, 
probably  a  relative  of  John  of  Aylesbury,  first  Rector  of  the  Bon- 
hommes,  was  nominated.  The  Bonhommes  presented  1405,  iUO 
1426,  1428,  1449.  The  chapel  stood  near  the  high  road  from 
Easterton  to  Ui*chfont :  some  remains  of  it  are  now  attached  to  Mr. 
Drax's  farm-house.  The  Edington  Priory  estate  at  Escote  was 
purchased  at  the  Dissolution  by  land-jobbers,  Tutt  and  Hame 
(Hoare's  Warminster,  p.  85). 

1363.  South  Newenton  (Newton  Valence),  Hants.  Impro- 
priation of  the  Church  was  granted  to  Edingdon  Monastery  by 
patent. 

1863.  An  Inq.  p.  m.  of  this  year  mentions  as  property  of 
Edingdon  Priory,  "The  Hundred  op  Wheewkllbdown '' :  and 
services  at  the  Court  of  Ashton  Manor  and  Boxgree  (?)  (The  manor 
itself  of  Ashton  never  belonged  either  to  the  Bishop  or  his  Monas- 
tery, but  always  to  the  Abbess  of  Romsey. 

Tynhide  (now  Tinhead).  The  Abbess  of  Bomsey  had  lands  here, 
distinguished  'afterwards  as  '^  Tynhead  Romsey's :  but  there  were 
also  some  lands  called  Ten  Hides,  which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Robert 
Selyman  and  had  been  sold  by  his  widow,  Maud,  to  the  founder's 
brother.  Sir  John  de  Edingdon,  Sen.  He  gave  the  reversion  at  bis 
death  to  the  founder,  for  the  Rector  and  Brethren  of  his  Monastery, 
allowing  Matilda  Selyman,  the  widow,  to  hold  it  during  Sir  John's 
life.  On  his  death  this  year  (1863)  it  fell  in.  It  was  this  portion 
of  Tinhead  that  was  afterwards  known  as  "  Tinhead  Rector's '^ :  not 
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because  it  was  glebe  of  a  parochial  Rector :  but  because  it  belonged 
to  the  Rector  and  brethren  of  the  Monastery :  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Abbess  of  Romsey's  Tinhead,  above-mentioned.  A  house 
and  seventeen  acres  of  land  in  Tynhide  was  held  by  the  Priory,  of 
the  Crown  in  chief  by  service  of  a  hatchet ;  and  was  called  "  Hache- 
davey^s/'  The  brethren  paid  to  the  Abbess,  as  lady  of  the  manor, 
£1  3#.  per  annum  for  their  "  Tynhide  Rector's.^'  As  both  Romsey 
Tynhide  and  Edington  Tynhide  were,  at  the  Dissolution,  granted 
to  one  and  the  same  person,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  and  have  since 
generally  formed  one  estate,  the  distinction  between  "  Tynhide 
Romsey's ''  and  "  Tynhide  Rector's  "  is  lost. 

Some  part  of  Tynhide  belonged  in  later  times  to  JeflTery  Whitaker, 
of  a  Westbury  family,  originally  of  Lincolnshire  (Hoare^s  Westbury, 
4>2).  Tynhide  Court,  a  fine  old  grange  with  grand  ecclesiastical 
bam,  is  now  destroyed.  It  was  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
Carpenter  family  (see  Wilts  Vis.,  1623). 

1363.  HiGHwoRTH.  From  Edingdon  Cartulary  (p.  147)  it  ap- 
pears that  Laurence  de  Coleshill  grants  (for  the  Monastery)  to  John 
le  Northerne,  Vicar  of  Buck  land,  in  the  same  county,  and  Robert 
Gundewyne,  a  brother  of  Edington  Priory,  certain  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  Highworth.  These  in  temp.  Edw.  II.,  had  belonged  to 
Matthew  Picot ;  in  1338  to  one  Adam  the  Fisherman  {"  PScheur ''), 
of  La  Bataille ;  then  to  Richard  of  Hanningdon,  and  then  to  the 
said  Laurence  de  Coleshill.  The  deed  is  dated  London,  and  is  wit- 
nessed by  Sir  Thomas  de  Hungerford,  and  others.  The  name  of 
'^PScheur'^  indicates  that  this  may  have  been  at  a  place  called 
Freshdene  (now  Fresdon)  which  in  the  minister's  accounts  of  Eding- 
ton property  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  *'  Firma  barcarum,''  a 
ferry. 

Some  lands  at  Esthrop,  near  Highworth,  were  given  to  the  Priory 
by  Benedicta  Mandeville  (see  "Bratton,'' below).  The  Abbess  of 
Oodstow  paid  two  shillings  a  year  to  Edingdon  Monastery  for  some 
land  at  Esthrop  (Val.  Eccl.,  II.,  194).  At  Sevenhampton  the 
name  of  '*  Friar^s  Mills ''  probably  refers  to  the  house  of  Edingdon 
(Ip.  M.). 

CoLBSHiLL,  Co.  Berks.    This  was  the  largest  estate  belonging  to 
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Edingdon  Mouasterj.  It  anciently  belonged  to  a  family  of  the 
same  name^  to  whom  Claricia^  Abbess  of  Wynton,  had  granted  the 
manor  in  f(t^  farm  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year  for  ever.'  In  1S50 
Thomas  Coleshill  sold  it  to  Bishop  Edingdon.  The  Bishop's  feoffees, 
Nicholas  Carewent,  Rector  of  Crondale^  Hants;  John  Bleobuiy, 
Rector  of  Witney,  Oxon ;  Walter  of  Sevenhampton^  Rector  of 
Alresford,  Hants;  John  Corfe,  Rector  of  Collingbourne  Abbats, 
Wilts;  Walter  Hey  wood,  Thomas  Hungerford,  and  Michael  Sky  Uing:, 
knights,  assigned  it  over  to  Edingdon  Monastery  in  1366.  Oat  of 
it  was  paid  to  the  Hundred  of  Shrivenham  the  price  of  six  bushels 
of  com  at  eightpence  a  bushel,  by  the  name  of  "  King's  com  '^ :  and 
two  shillings  a  year  to  the  Mandatory,  or  Prior,  of  St.  John,  of 
Queenhampton  (Quennington),  Co.  Olouc.^  chief  lord  of  Burward's- 
cot  (Buscot).  It  was  granted  at  the  Dissolution  to  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  Lord  Sudeley. 

Edingdon  Monastery  had  also  the  rectory  and  patronage  of  Coles- 
hill* 

They  also  had  the  Hundrkd  of  Sheivbnham^  and  lands  at 
Larkebt^  Caldecot,  and  Shellingpobd^  Co.  Berks. 

1364.  Bratton.  This  was  held  of  Devizes  Castle,  of  the  Sang 
in  chiefs  being  certain  lands  late  William  de  Mandeville's,  who  died 
in  1333.  The  donor  appears  to  have  been  Benedicta^  widow  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville^  heir  of  Joan,  the  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Bosco  ait 
Hooke  (Hook- wood). 

1365.  39  E.  III.  Hungerford's  Obit  founded.  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford,  then  of  Heytesbury,  afterwards  of  Farley  Castle, 
Bishop  Edingdon^s  seneschal,  and  one  his  executors,  by  deed  dated 


^  Edingdon  Begister,  p.  164. 

^  ColeshiU  manor  (throngh  an  heiress  of  Pleydell)  is  now  the  Earl  of  RadnorV 
The  present  house  at  Coleshill  was  built  in  1650  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Sir  Ha^ 
Pleydell.  A  window  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  Angiers,  was  purchased 
by  an  Earl  of  Radnor  and  placed  in  Coleshill  Church  (Walpole's  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  II.,  38). 

In  the  Archfleological  Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  268,  are  some  deeds  relating  to  one 
Nicholas  de  Tyngewick,  Incumbent  of  Recuiver  in  Kent,  for  whom,  being 
physician  to  King  Edward  I.  in  his  last  iUness,  the  King  applied  to  the  Pope  for 
a  ^pensation  to  hold  also  the  living  of  ''Coleshull,  in  the  Diocese  of  Sanim." 
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15th  August^  founded  an  Obit  at  Edingdon  Monastery;  to  be  kept 
for  himself  and  Eleanor  (Strug)  his  first  wife  :  his  father,  Walter, 
and  mother,  Elizabeth  (St.  John)  :  and  Sir  Robert,  his  uncle;  on 
the  third  day  after  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  B.V.M.  (which 
would  be  on  the  1 1th  September) ;  with  lessons,  requiem,  &c. 
Every  brother  of  the  house  to  use  a  special  collect  upon  the  occasion. 

His  endowment  consisted  of  his  lands  at  Highworth,  Easthrop, 
Wbsthrop  and  Hampton  Turville,  Co.  Wilts :  part  of  which  late 
belonged  to  Edith,  wife  of  Elias  de  Mandeville.  The  total  value  of 
the  lands  at  these  places  is  stated  in  the  minister's  accounts  at  the 
Dissolution,  as  £24  a  year. 

By  a  conveyance  dated  at  Edington  the  same  day,  being  Monday 
after  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  Sir  Thomas  transferred  the  lands, 
"  except  a  shop  called '  Sherer's  shop,'  "  to  Thomas  Jordan,  chaplain, 
and  Robert  Gundewyne.  Witnessed  by  Robert  De  la  More  and 
others.^ 

1365.  Lands  in  Urchfont,  Charlton,  and  Compton  appear  to 
have  been  purchased  from  Michael  Skylling  and  William  Werston 
(or  Wroughton)  (I.  p.  M.). 

And  in  Chalfibld  and  Trowbridge,  from  Philip  Fitzwarren  and 
Constance,  his  wife.' 

Death  of  Bishop  William  of  Edingdon,  the  Founder. 

1366.  In  this  year  William  Edingdon,  Bishop  of  Winchester^ 
the  founder  of  this  Monastery,  died,  October  7th,  and  was  buried  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  Here  we  may  continue  and  conclude  the 
notices  we  have  of  him. 

In  134>9,  on  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  he  had 
been  appointed  the  first  Prelate  or  Chancellor,  a  dignity  which  con- 
tinues appurtenant  to  the  See  of  Winchester.  His  place  was  at 
the  King's  right  hand  at  the  Feasts  of  St.  George :  and  upon  each 
of  these  occasions  he  received  the  costly  present  of  a  set  of  robes. 
For  his  mantle  no  less  than  six  hundred  ermine  skins  were  required ; 

^  From  the  Hnngerford  Cartulary. 
*  Walker's  Chalfield,  p.  4.    See  also  Inq.»  p.  M.,  40  Ed.  IH. 
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for  the  cape,  one  hundred  and  forty.*  On  the  19th  February,  1-357 
he  was  made  Chancellor  of  Eng>1and,  on  Archbishop  Thoresbv's 
resignation.  His  signature  stands  first  to  the  Treaty  of  BriUDnv, 
by  which  the  King  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Prance. 
In  1362  Edingdon  carried  through  Parliament  the  statute  by  which 
the  English  language  was  appointed  to  be  used  instead  of  French 
in  courts  of  law,  and  of  Norman  French  in  schools.  On  the  death 
of  Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Metropolitan  See,  10th  May,  1366,  but  refused  to  accept  the  dignity, 
giving  (so  runs  the  tale)  as  the  reason  of  his  refusal,  that ''  Canter- 
bury was  the  higher  rack,  but  Winchester  the  better  manger/'  In 
the  Bishop's  antecedent  history,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  jostify 
the  idea  that  any  motive  of  that  kind  would  have  deterred  him  from 
taking  the  one  remaining  step  to  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  rank. 
It  is  more  consistent  with  his  character  to  suppose  that  either  in- 
firmity or  years  had  warned  him  against  undertaking  any  novel 
burden ;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  becomes  more  probable  from 
the  fact  that  his  death  took  place  a  few  months  after  the  ofier  had 
been  made. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  commenced  the  re- 
building of  Winchester  Cathedral.  Milner,  in  his  account  of  that 
building,  says,  '^  It  is  incontestable,  from  his  will,  made  and  signed 
in  the  year  of  his  decease,  that  he  had  actually  begun  and  undertaken 
to  finish  the  re-building  of  the  great  nave  of  the  Church,  thoagb 
he  only  lived  to  execute  a  small  part  of  it.  This  consisted  of  the 
two  first  windows  from  the  great  west  window  with  the  corresponding 
buttresses  and  one  pinnacle  on  the  north  side ;  as  likewise  the  first 
window  towards  the  west  with  the  buttress  and  pinnacle  on  the 
south  side.  The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  also  said  to  be  his  work,  and 
his  also  was  the  mortuary  chapel  which  bears  his  name.  Within 
the  tenth  arch  at  the  west  end,  adjoining  to  the  steps  leading  to- 
wards the  choir   [on  the  south  side] ,  is  an  ancient  chantry,  by  no 

>  See  Anfltis,  Older  of  the  Garter.  In  1363  (37  £d.  III.)  against  tiie  Fea?t  of 
St.  George  he  was  allowed  for  a  dress,  a  cloth  of  scarlet,  a  mantel  of  four  hmidnil 
and  fifty -four  ermine  skins,  a  "furrura**  or  pelisse,  of  two  hundred  and  fbrtr- 
four  do.,  another  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  do.,  and  a  **cap%c%um"  reqmiifig 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  do.  (Wardrobe  Rolls). 
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means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Wykeham,  but  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture.  This  contains  the  monument  and  the  figure  of  his 
predecessor,  William  of  Edingdon,  a  prelate  in  his  virtues  and 
talents  only  inferior  to  Wykeham  himself/^  For  a  long  time  this 
chantry  chapel  had  been  consigned  to  dust  and  oblivion^  but  from 
the  disgrace  attached  to  such  neglect  the  authorities  are  now  free. 

In  "  Britton's  Winchester  Cathedral "  there  is  an  engraving  of 
his  effigy^  and  of  his  chantry.'  The  effigy  lies  on  an  altar-tomb 
''  within  a  stone  open  screen.  The  statue  is  fine  in  proportion^  and 
has  been  carefully  finished.  Its  mitre  and  episcopal  costume  are 
ornamented  with  much  taste  and  elegance.  'The  head  rests  on  two 
pillows^  supported  by  two  angels  having  censers.  The  figure  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted.  Round  the  ledge  is  a  perfect  inscription 
with  gilt  letters  on  a  blue  enamelled  ground.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  a  crosier,'' 

The  epitaph^  in  jingling  leonine  verse^  and  in  old  English  char- 
acter^ runs  thus : — 


« 


Edyndon  natns — Wilhelmus  hie  est  tnmnlatus : 

PrsBsal  prsBgratus — ;  in  Wintonia  cathedratus. 

Qui  pertransitis — ,ejus  memorare  velitis. 

Providu8  et  mitis — ausit  cum  mille  peritis : 

Per  vigil  Anglorum — fuit  adjutor  populoram; 

Dalcis  egenoram — pater  et  protector  eorum. 

M.  C.  tribus  junctnm — post  L.  X.  V.  sit  I.  punctam. 

Octava  sanctum — notat  Octobris  inunctum." 

''  Out  of  this  bombast  rhyme '  we  collect  this  good  character, 
that  he  was  a  vigilant  Helper  of  the  People,  a  Father  and  Protector 
of  the  Poor,  a  Bishop  well  beloved,  and  a  religious  and  devout  man '' 
(Cox's  Magna  Brit.),  He  is  said  by  a  contemporary  writer  to  have 
deserved  the  title  bestowed  on  him  in  his  epitaph,  of  father  and 
protector  of  the  poor,  having  given  chiefly  to  them  in  his  lifetime 
nearly  all  that  he  had. 

He  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  twenty-one  years.     His  chantry 

^  Plate  xxY.,  Letter  A.,  and  page  117. 
'  For  the  credit  of  Winchester  Latinity,  the  reader  mast  be  reminded  that  as 
Bishop  William  of  Edyngdon  was  the  predecessor  of  William  of  Wykeham,  thifl 
specimen  of  Latin  verse  most  be  considered  as  Prse-Wykehamite. 
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there  was  maintained  by  the  rents  of  Oxenbridge  farm  (Val.  Eecl.). 
Prayers  for  his  soul  were  also  appointed  at  Lesnes  Abbey,  in  Kent, 
by  the  provisions  of  an  Obit  founded  there  for  his  own  family  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  in  1377.  Also  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  every  8th  of  October ;  and  in  Abbotsbury  Abbey,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  Bishop  had  granted  to  that  convent  two 
acres  of  land  and  the  advowson  of  Swinton  Toller  (or  Tollei  Porco- 
rum),  a  parish  in  which  his  friends  and  patrons,  the  Cheney  family, 
had  the  estate  of  Kentcomb.'  At  Edingdon  Priory  his  death  was 
of  course  duly  commemorated.  His  chief  monument  at  Edingdon 
("si  quseris,  circumspice *')  is,  of  course,  the  noble  Church  itself. 
Smaller  memorials  there,  are  or  were,  a  stone  on  the  floor,  near  the 
south  door,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester  encircled  by 
stars :  and  on  one  of  the  returns  of  the  mouldings  of  the  porch  his 
coat  of  arms,  on  a  cross  five  cinquefoils,  within  the  garter. 

"Some,''  says  Fuller  (quoting  Speed's  Catalogue  of  Beh'gious 
Houses  in  Wiltshire),  "condemn  Edington  for  robbing  St.  Peter 
[to  whom,  with  St.  Swithin,  Winchester  Church  was  dedicated]  to 
pay  All  Saints  collectively,  to  whom  Edington  Convent  was  conse- 
crated, suffering  his  episcopal  palaces  to  decay  and  drop  down  whilst 
he  raised  up  his  new  foundation."  If  this  was  the  case,  "he dearly 
paid  for  it  after  his  death  by  his  successor  W^illiam  Wickham  [an 
excellent  architect,  and  therefore  well  knowing  how  to  proportion  his 
charges  for  reparations]  who  recovered  of  his  executors  £1662  10«.,a 
vast  sum  in  that  age,  though  paid  in  the  lighter  groats  and  half- 
groats.  Besides  this,  they  were  forced  to  make  good  the  standing 
stock  of  the  bishopric,  which  in  his  time  was  impaired :  viz.  (ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Lowth)  127  draught  horses,  1556  oxen,  4117 
wethers,  852 1  ewes  and  as  many  lambs."  Episcopal  farming  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

His  Will. 
A  copy  of  the  Bishop's  will  is  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth  (Langham  Register,  p.  144).     It  is  in  Latin, 

^  Hutchins's  Dorset,  I.,  530  (old  edit.). 
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dated  ''at  South  Waltham  in  my  'maneriura'  there  situate/'  llth 
September,  1364;  and  the  see  being  vacant,  it  was  proved  before 
Commissaries  "  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  or  Castle  Episcopal  of 
Wolves,^'  *  near  Winchester,  20th  October  following.  It  neither 
mentions  any  person  as  a  relative  or  in  any  way  connected  with  him, 
nor  gives  any  account  of  his  estate :  but  after  a  great  number  of 
bequests  to  various  Religious  houses.  Churches,  friends,  and  servants, 
leaves  whatever  residue  there  may  be  to  finish  the  work  begun  by 
him  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  to  help  his  House  or  his  Chantry 
of  Edyngdon,  if  in  need  of  help.  Among  the  legacies  are :  "  To 
Brother  John,  Rector  of  my  House  of  Edynton,  to  celebrate,  and  to 
pray  for  my  soul,  xx"  and  a  cup  of  silver  with  a  cover.  To  each 
Religious  Brother  in  the  said  House  to  celebrate  and  to  pray  for  my 
soul  C*-  To  the  Carthusians  in  Selwood'  C*  :  and  to  Henton  C  •^ 
To  the  Church  of  Cheriton  xx  marks  for  the  supply  of  a  vestment 
and  x^  to  the  poor.  The  same  to  the  Church  of  Middleton  near 
Bannebiri  .^  To  Thomas  Hungerford  my  Steward,  60  marks  and  a 
cup  with  cover.''  The  executors  were  Nicholas  Kaerwent,  Rector 
of  Crundale,  Johi^  de  Bleobiri,  Rector  of  Wytteneye,  Thomas  Hun- 
greford,  my  seneschal,  Walter  de  Sevenhampton,  Rector  of  Alresford, 
and  John  de  Corfe,  Rector  of  Collyngeborne  Abbas.  A  marginal 
note  in  a  later  hand  states  that  the  clear  sum  of  money  bequeathed 
was  £3000. 

1366.  23rd  January  and  February.  Soon  after  the  founder's 
death  the  Priory  exchanged  its  manor  of  Highway,  near  Bremhill, 
for  the  manor  of  Bbbmelrigg,  in  Westbury  parish.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  the  Latin  documents  relating  to  this  transaction, 
printed  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Westbury,  p.  61. 

A  license  from  the  Crown  having  been  given  (5th  June,  1364, 
38  Ed.  III.)  to  Robert  Gundewyne  and  William  atte  Chambre  (two 
of  the  brethren)  who  held  the  manor  of  Highway  in  fee  farm  under 

'  Wolvesey,  near  Winchester.    A  view  of  part  of  the  ruins  is  given  in  the 
title-page  of  Milner's  Hist,  of  Winchester,  vol.  I. 

3  Witham  Friary,  near  Frome:  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Selwood  Forest. 

'  Henton  Charterhouse,  south  of  Bath. 

*  Middleton  Cheney. 
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the  See  of  Salisbury  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year/  to  grant  the  said 
manor  to  Edingdon ;  another  license  was  given  23rd  January^  1*^67, 
to  Sir  Philip  Pitzwarin  and  Constance^  his  wife,  to  give  to  Edingdon, 
in  exchange  for  Highway,  the  manor  of  Bremelrigg,  in  Westbary, 
and  fifteen  acres  in  Dilton,  with  the  advowson  of  a  chantry  of  Hey- 
wood  (in  Westbury  Church).  The  exchange  was  ratified  by  a  deed 
(in  French)  a  few  days  aftierwards,  October  1368.  Out  of  this 
estate  the  Priory  paid  to  the  Prior  of  Moukton  Farley  10#.  8^.,  to 
Sir  John  Arundel,  Kt.,  6«.,  to  Lord  Stourton,  I6«.,  and  to  the  heirs 
of  St.  Manr,  llrf.,  a  year. 

A.D.  1375.  Imbeb.  South  Imbbr  was  part  of  the  estate  of 
Romsey  Abbey.  In  1183  (29  Henry  II.)  the  Abbess  had  granted 
a  portion  of  it  to  Richard  Rous  in  perpetuity,  at  a  fixed  rent  of  £10 
a  year.  In  1375  this  (one  acre  excepted)  was  conveyed,  for  the 
Monastery  of  Edingdon  to  two  brethren,  Thomas  Elmedon  and  John 
Auncell,  by  Richard  Rous.  His  descendant,  William  Rous,  in  1435 
(14  Hen.  VI.)  confirmed  the  gift.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was 
worth  £17  1#.  8^.,  out  of  which  Edingdon  Monastery  paid  the  £10 
a  year  to  Romsey.  Another  part  of  Imber  (Great  Farm)  belonged 
to  the  Paveleys  of  Brook  Hall — from  them  it  passed  to  Cheney— 
thence  to  Willonghby  de  Broke,  who  gave  a  rent  of  £8  6#.  SJ. 
arising  from  it  to  Edingdon. 

The  Abbess  of  Romsey  originally  presented  to  Imber,  but  after  a 
dispute,  Rous  obtained  it.' 

Imber  is  described  in  Bacon's  Liber  Regis  as  having  been  a ''  Pre- 
bend of  Edingdon  Priory .'' 

The  See  of  Sarum  being  this  year  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
Wy  vill,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  John  de  Norton, 
LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Sarum,  to  act  as  commissioner  for  the  in- 
spection of  Wilts  Monasteries.      Lacock  Abbey  was  exempt  by 

*  In  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlni.,  p.  147,  is  an  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Baron, 
F.A.S..,  of  Upton  Scadamore,  of  the  discovery  at  Biemridge  of  thirty-two  gold 
nobles  in  fine  preservation,  and  some  of  considerable  rarity.  This  sum  being  »» 
it  happened,  the  precise  sum  of  annual  rent  due  from  the  tenant,  the  leanied  Dr. 
suggests  that  it  had  been  safely  put  away  against  the  next  rent  day,  but  by  some 
misadventure  had  never  reached  the  Bursar  of  Edingdon. 

'  Hist  of  Heytesbury,  p.  160,  quoting  Edingdon  Chartulary. 
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license  of  Pope  Boniface.  Edingdon  Monastery  was  summoned  to 
show  by  what  title  it  held  its  impropriate  Churches  of  Coleshill, 
Edingdon,  Steeple  Lavington,  and  Buckland.  Thomas  de  Aylesbury, 
Prebendary  of  Urchfont,  appeared  as  Proctor  for  Edingdon,  12th 
November :  and  having  given  satisfactory  explanations  was  dis« 
charged  (Edingdon  Cartulary,  p.  27  b.). 

1379—1380.  Besides  the  lands,  late  William  Sfandeville's,  at 
Bratton,  others  at  Dilton  and  Br^itton,  late  Walter  Daunsey's, 
were  conveyed  to  the  Monastery  by  John  Mandeville,  Ralph  de 
Norton,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  sister  of  William  Dauntsey.  Out 
of  Dilton  there  was  an  annual  payment  of  13«.  4^.  to  the  Priory  of 
Monkton  Farley,  near  Bath. 

MoDB  OF  Eleotinq  A  New  Reotob. 

13S2.     The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  deeds  in  the  Car- 
tulary describes  the  course  pursued  in  the  election  of  a  new  Rector. 
It  also  shows  the  number  of  the  brethren  in  the  house  at  this  time. 
"The  Cor- rector  and  convent,  eighteen  in  number,  present  with 
sorrow  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  that  John  of  Aylesbury,  late  Rector, 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  on  the  25th  March  last.     After  de- 
liberation the  majority,  consisting  of  Brothers  William  Hampton, 
Adam  Schenlegh,  Nicolas  Clerk,  Robert  OflSngton,  William  Brok- 
weye,  John   Westbury,  John   Ambresbury,  John  Tenhyde,  John 
Stowe,  Robert  Tame,  John  Brehulle  (Brill :  these  two  last  Bucking- 
hamshire names,  perhaps  from  the  other  house  at  Ashridge),  John 
Winchester,  Thomas  Tame,  Peter  Edyndon,  and  William  Hamme, 
have  nominated  three  brethren,  John  Buckland,  Thomas  Odyham, 
and  Henry  Lavington :  and  request  the  Diocesan  to  chuse  one  of  the 
three.     Dated  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Edyndon,  1st  April,  1382.^' 
Odyham  was  chosen  and  immediately  instituted :  being  at  the  same 
time  required  to  deliver  in  a  statement  of  the  Churches.impropriated 
to  the  Monastery. 

1390.  Coteridgb  (now  Cuttridge,  near  Westbury).  Here  cer- 
tarn  lands,  formerly  granted  in  fee  farm  by  the  Abbess  of  Romsey 
to  Walter  de  Quercu  (>.tf.,  Cheney)  and  afterwards  sold  by  John 
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Cheney  to  the  founder's  brother^  Sir  John  Edingdon,  now  belonged 
to  the  House  of  Bonhommes. 

An  original  Latin  document  (at  Longleat)  records  a  solemn  pro- 
ceeding of  this  date^  relating  probably  to  the  manumission  of  a 
"  native/'  or  "  neif ''  :— 

"Brother  Thomas  [Odiham]  Beetor  of  Edjngdon  and  the  CooTent  there, 
authorize  John  Gowayn  their  steward  to  summon  a  Jnxy  in  their  manor  of 
Coteridge,  and  enquire  upon  oath  whether  John  Sefare,  son  of  John  Sefsre,  of 
Bradleigh,  was  or  was  not  a  "  Natire  "  belonging  to  the  convent,  and  of  senrOe 
condition.  The  return  to  he  registered.  Dated  at  Edyngdon  Chapter  Honae, 
Thursday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Maurice  the  Ahbot.    14  Bich.  II.*' 

IS93.  17  Rich.  II.  Eeeyil.  Impropriation  of  the  Rectory  of 
''  Kyveleigh.^'  It  is  this  of  which  Leland  says :  "  One  Blabyri^  a 
prebendary  of  Sarebyri  and  executor  of  the  Wille  of  Hedmgton " 
[Bishop  William  Edingdon]  *^  caused  a  great  benefice  of  the  patron- 
age of  Sceaftesbyri  Monastery  to  be  impropriate  to  Hedington^' 
[i.e,,  the  Monastery]  .* 

The  Church  of  Keevil  had  been  given  by  Ernold  de  Hesding  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Edward^  at  Shaftesbury.  The  documents  relating 
to  the  transfer  to  Edingdon  are  preserved  in  the  Cartulary.  The 
grant  by  the  Abbess^  Joan  Formage^  was  witnessed  by  John,  Lord 
Lovely  Thomas  Hungreford,  and  Ralph  Cheyne^  Knights,  John 
Oawayne,  Thomas  Bonham,  John  Auncell,  Thomas  Bulkington,  and 
others.  The  attorney  to  deliver  possession  was  John  Mareys,  the 
Abbess  of  Shaftesbury's  bailiff  for  her  Hundred  of  Bradford.  An 
annual  rent  of  four  marks  was  reserved  to  Shaftesbury  Abbey. 

That  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  those  days  was  not 
an  easy  or  inexpensive  matter  is  evident  not  only  from  the  various 
petitions  to  the  Crown, licenses, inquisitions,  &c.,  that  were  necessary: 
but  from  the  actual  bill  of  costs  which  appears  to  have  been  so  enor- 
mous that  the  particulars  in  this  case  were  thought  deserving  of 
being  recorded  ("  in  terrorem ''  ?)  in  the  Edingdon  Cartulary.  They 
are  as  follows,  taken  from  a 

Public  Instrument,  dated  1395. 

Paid  to  the  Ahhess  and  Convent  of  Shafteshuij,  for  the  Advowson  of 

Keevil       133    6    8) 
Expenses  in  London,  settling  the  annual  pension  of                         >  182  18   7 
^ 4  marks         4d  11  ll)       


^  Leland,  in  WiltM  Mag,,  and  Hatch.  Dorset,  XL,  613. 
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In  costs  of  an  Inq.  ad.  q.  Damnnm  [t.«.  to  ascertain  whether  the'^ 

Crown  would  suRtain  any  injury]  37/2.  To  the  Chancellor  £80  f  <i|  n  ^  n 
To  the  Queen  of  England  £8.  John  Chittem,  £19  13  4.1*^^  '  "* 
Divers  expenses  56/8  J 

To  John  Waltham,  Bp.  of  Sarum,  for  License  of  Appropriation ") 

£66  13  4.  Gifts  to  Robert  Gawajn  his  servant,  £13  6  8.  >  86  4  2 
Fees  to  various  officials,  £6  4  2  J 

To  the  Chapter  of  Sarum  £66  13  4.    To  the  Archdeacon  £6  13  4. ")    /.e    n    a 
To  Master  W.  Bradele,  official  33/4  j    /o    u    u 

To  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bishop  60/-    Expenses  at  Eeevil  52/7  5  12    7 

Expenses  at  Eeevil,  "  pro  Yicaria  dotandfl/'  <&c  3  13    2 

Thomas  Lavington  [a  brother  in  Edingdon  Priory]  expenses  in") 

London  £18  11  li      Fees  "  servientibus  "  Selby  and  Pictes  V    20    2    4} 
31/3  J 

Gifts  to  Master  Richard  Pictes,  Canon  of  Sarum,  for  supplicating  ^     q    9    0 
the  endowment  of  the  vicarage  £7  2  0.     His  clerk  20/.  ) 

Paid  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  confirmation  under  leaden  seal  33    6    8 

Qui  facit  791  marks        £527    6    8| 

The  Rectory  of  Keevil,  one  hundred  years  afterwards^  was  worth 
only  £22  13«.  4i.^  less  outgoings,  £4  2#.,  net,  £18  11«.  4J.  a  year. 
The  actual  price  of  the  advowson  above  was  only  £188  6s.  8 J.  The 
rest  represents  fees  and  charges,  £394,  three  times  the  mere  purchase- 
money. 

The  first  presentation  to  Keevil  Rectory  by  the  Monastery  was  in 
1400.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  given  to  Winchester  College,  to 
whom  it  now  belongs. 

John  Bleobury  is  often  mentioned  in  deeds  of  the  Hung^rford 

family  as  a  feoffee  of  their  estates,  as  for  instance  in  the  purchase  of 

Farley  Castle  in  1369.     He  had  been  a  brother  of  the  Priory  of 

Edyndon,  where  an  Obit  was  kept  for  him  as  a  benefactor  (Leiand, 

and  Val.  EccL).      An  ecclesiastic   of   this  name   was   buried   at 

Shillingford,  in  Berks,   where,    under   the   north  window  of  the 

chancel,  is  his  monument,  on  it  a  brass  effigy  of  a  priest  vested  in 

his  habit,  all  within  an  arch  of  tabernacle  work,  curiously  wrought. 

On  the  brass  verge  of  the  marble  this  epitaph :    "  De  terre  fut 

feat  et  form^  Johan  de  Bleobury  jadys  nome  et  en  terre  fu  retournd 

VsLR  de  grace  bien  accompte  1872  en  mois  de  Marz  qui  bien  lesponde 

le  vint  et  vint  et  septisme  jour  pour  qui  Dien  de  s^alme  eit  pilie. 

Amen.''     In  a  glass  window  over  the  monument  was  the  picture  of 

John  Bleobury  in  a  red  gown  and  purple  hood  kneeling,  and  under 

this,  "  Pro  anima  J.  Blebury,  Pater  noster."  ^ 

>  Ashmole's  Berks. 

T  i 
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BuLKiNeroN ;  a  tything  of  Keevil.  The  monastery  had  here  a 
manor^  a  farm^  customary  rents  and  the  rectorial  tithe.  The  donor 
or  vendor  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  probably  Thomas  Balkington, 
who  is  mentioned  as  having  had  an  obit  at  Edington,  as  a  benefactor. 
Out  of  the  rents  here  the  monastery  paid,  to  the  choristers  of  Saram 
9*.  4d.  a  year:  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  £1  Is.  Qd. :  to  Sir  Walter 
Hungerford^  It.  2d. :  and  to  the  heirs  of  John  Buller,  5t.  (Yal.EccI.)- 

Bulkington  is  not  named  in  the  Index  of  Edingdon  Register,  but 
is  in  the  Yal.  Eccl.  Perhaps  in  the  former  it  is  included  under 
Keevil  From  21  Rich.  II.  to  S3  Hen.  YI.  the  Fitzalans,  Earls  of 
Arundel^  had  a  manor  here  paying  20s.  a  year  to  Devizes  Castle. 
The  Stourton  family  were  also  connected  with  it^  in  Henry  V.  and 
Edw.  IV.  In  6  Hen.  V.  Richard  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxfoid :  and  in 
1534^  Thomas  Barkesdale^  were  freeholders.  In  5  £.  III.  Henry 
Thomas  held  at  Bulkington  twenty  acres  for  a  certain  chaplain  of 
some  chapel  not  named  (Inq.  p.  M.). 

1405.  7  Hen.  IV.  Staple  or  Market  Lavington,  Lee,  Brat- 
ton,  Westhobpe,  and  Fiphead.  Tenements  at  these  places  were 
given  by  John  Elys,  clerk  (Inq.  a.  q.  D.  p.  355) . 

1409.  11  Hen.  IV.  SoMBOuaNB,  Hants.  When  this  Church  was 
appropriated  to  the  Priory  of  Mottesfont,  Hants,  it  was  charged  with 
a  pension  of  two  marks  of  silver  per  annum  to  the  House  of  Edingdon. 
The  cartulary  of  Edingdon  contains  a  very  long  dispute  about  this, 
which  ended  in  a  writ  to  the  sheriff,  W.  Cheney,  to  compel  J. 
Brekenyle,  Prior  of  Mottesfont  and  Rector  of  King's  Sombome,  to 
pay  Thomas  Culmer,  Rector  of  Edingdon,  twenty-four  marks,  arrears 
of  the  annual  payment. 

1423.  2  Hen.  VI.  Wbstbury  and  Beatton.  Thirteen  tene- 
ments, obtained  from  John  Frank  and  others  (see  H.  of  We8tbaty» 
67).  In  do.,  p.  84,  is  an  abstract  of  many  deeds  in  Edingdon 
register  relating  to  this. 

1427.  5  Hen.  VI.  West  Bration  and  Milbournb.  6th  May. 
By  license  from  the  Crown  John  Prank,  clerk  (probably  Rector  of 
South  Newton)  (Wilts  Institutions,  1425),  Thomas  Touke,  of  Hom- 
ingsham,  John  Franklin,  of  Coulston,  and  John  Spendour,  of  Immer, 
convey  to  the  Monastery  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  ftcj  in 
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West  Bratton  and  Milbourne.  Out  of  Bratton  the  Monastery  paid 
every  year  to  the  Crown  by  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts, 
£6  13^.  4rf.  To  the  heirs  of  St.  Maur,  £1  7*.  M  To  John  Arundell, 
Kt.,  1*.  Id.  To  the  Hundred  of  Westbury,  10#.  Sd.  To  the  Castle 
of  Devizes,  20*.     To  the  Sheriff,  20d. 

1443.  14  Hen.  VI.  Baynton,  or  Edington  Baynton.  This 
belonged  to  the  old  family  of  Rous  of  Imber,  who  at  an  earlier  date 
— 1274 — held  two  carucates  at  Baynton  under  Romsey  Abbey 
(Hund.  Rolls,  I.,  277).  There  is  in  Madox^s  Formulare,  a  deed  of 
the  year  1313,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Rous  family  had 
always  claimed  a  right  to  place  in  Romsey  Abbey  two  nuns,  with  a 
*'  valectus  ^'  to  wait  upon  them :  with  a  right  of  distraining,  fot 
their  maintenance,  upon  Brawthorne  and  Baynton  in  the  manor  of 
Edingdon ;  on  the  plea  that  those  places  had  been  given  to  Rom- 
sey by  their  ancestors.  By  this  deed  John  Rous,  Kt.,  having  ex- 
amined the  Romsey  evidences,  renounces  to  Clementia,  the  Abbess 
there,  both  his  right  to  nominate  the  said  nuns,  and  also  all  claims 
upon  those  places  or  any  others  belonging  to  her  in  the  manor  ot 
Edingdon. 

Another  Sir  John  Rous,  Et.,  the  last  of  the  old  Imber  family,  had 
in  1 413  settled  his  manor  of  Baynton  upon  his  younger  son,  John, 
who  is  called  in  the  Edingdon  Cartulary,  John  Rous  of  Baynton, 
Jun.  This  John,  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  (Heytesbury,  p.  162),  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  episcopal  registers  as  a  promoter  of  LoU- 
ardism  and  heresy,  and  was  accused  in  142H  of  instigating  the 
inhabitants  of  Edyngdon  and  Tinhead  to  enter  into  bonds  not  to 
pay  offerings  to  the  Church  for  certain  services :  foe  which  they 
were  frequently  summoned  to  the  Bishop's  Court,  and  seem  to  have 
been  very  troublesome  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities :  but  though 
John  was  pointed  at  as  the  chief  instigator,  no  sentence  appears  to 
have  been  pronounced  against  him.  In  22  Hen.  VI.,  however,  he 
granted  his  manor  and  advowson  of  Baynton  to  the  Rector  and 
Convent  of  Edyngdon,  and  thus  perhaps  purchased  the  peace  of  the 
Church  (Eding.  Chart.) . 

His  gift,  which  included  also  tenements  in  Tynhidb,  St£Eplb 
AsHTON,  and  Wbst  Coujuston,  was  this  year  confirmed  by  patent  to 
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feoffees  for  the  Monastery^  viz.  John  CongOj  Prepositas  of  St 
Edmund's  College^  Saram  (Wilts  Instit.^  1443)^  John  Cammelli 
William  Alysandre  (patron  of  Winterbourne  Cherbourg  in  1424, 
1443);  and  John  Tonke  (I.  p.  M.).  An  annual  payment  of  17<.  Hi. 
was  made  to  the  Abbess  of  Romsey.  After  the  Dissolution,  ''£d- 
ington's  Baynton/'  and  five  acres  at  Orcheston  St.  Greorge,  were 
sold  by  the  Crown  to  Anselm  Lambe  (Harl.  MS.  607^  £5  b.  Ar.  59). 
Trrnss  of  Uatnton.  The  original  ^'  Prebendary  Rector  of  Ed- 
ingdon Church  in  Romsey  Abbey "  had  always  had  a  claim  apon 
the  tithe  of  Baynton  tything :  it  being  within  the  parish  of  Eding- 
don. This  seems  to  have  been  a  bone  of  contention^  for  there  was 
a  chapel  at  Baynton^the  chaplain  of  which  claimed  to  be  called  Rector^ 
the  Rous  family  being  patrons.  The  Edingdon  Cartulary  contains 
some  deeds  relating  to  these  quarrels.  One  is  headed  '^  An  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  Rector  of  Baynton  of  having  despoiled  the  Warden 
of  Edingdon  Chantry  of  certain  tithes :  and  of  the  restitution 
thereof  On  the  17th  December^  1351,  before  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
ton  and  Sarum^  and  Master  John  de  Ingham,  Yicar  of  Warminster, 
Thomas  the  clerk,  calling  himself  Rector  of  Baynton  Chapel  within 
the  parish  of  the  Prebendal  Church  of  Edingdon,  made  a  confession 
in  writing,  "  In  Dei  nomine.  Amen.  I  Thomas,  &c.,  have  unjustly 
taken  great  tithes  of  two  acres  upon  Dunge-Hill,  &c.'^  In  136£  a 
composition  was  made  between  the  Rejctor  and  Convent  of  Edingdon 
and  the  Patron  and  Rector  of  the  Chapel  of  Baynton  about  the 
tithes  of  corn  and  hay  and  mortuary  fees :  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  a  former  dispute  between  Gilbert  de  Bruere  (Prebendary  Rector 
of  Edingdon)  and  John  de  Rous,  Kt.,  the  Rector  and  Patron  of 
Baynton  Chapel.  The  last  presentation  to  Baynton  Chapel  men- 
tioned in  the  Wilts  Institutions  was  in  1439.  Edingdon  Chartulaiy 
supplies  another  name,  William  Chippenham,  in  Edw.  IV.  The 
chapel  itself  has  disappeared;  but  a  field  called  Chapel  Close,  in 
which  it  probably  stood,  lies  in  Edingdon  parish,  between  Tynhide 
and  West  Coulston,  near  the  old  mansion  house  of  the  Danvers 
family  (afterwards  the  Longs),  and  close  to  the  high  road. 

In  1857  two  leaden  coffins  were  found  in  a  field  on  *'  Blandford's 
Farm,''  in  Edingdon  Baynton, 
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1449.      Jan.  5th.     William  of  Westbury,  Justice  of  Oommon 
Pleas,  leaves  by  will  4Uj,  to  Ediagdoa  Priorjr  (Hist,  of  Westbury,  18). 

29th  Juae,  145Q.    The  Murdiui  of  William  AYscouaH,  Bishop 
OP  Salisbubt,  at  Edingdon. 

The  following  account  of  this  event  is  taken  from  Puller's  Worthies 
(under  "Lincolnshire"). 

"  He  was  descended  of  a  worshipful  and  very  ancient  family  now 
living  at  Kelsey,  in  this  county,  the  variation  of  a  letter  importing 
nothing  to  the  contrary.^  I  have  seen  at  Sarisbury  his  arms,  with 
allusion  to  the  arms  of  that  house  and  some  episcopal  addition. 
Such  likeness  is  with  me  a  better  evidence  than  the  sameness,  know- 
ing that  the  clergy  in  that  age  delighted  to  disguise  their  coats 
from  their  paternal  bearing.  He  was  bred  Doctor  of  the  Laws,  a 
very  able  man  in  his  profession,  became  Bishop  of  Sarum,  confessor 
to  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  was  the  fir^t  (as  T.  Gascoigne  re- 
la  teth)^  of  Bishops  who  discharged  that  office,  as  then  conceived 
beneath  the  place.  Some  will  say,  If  King  Henry  answered  the 
character  commonly  received  of  his  sanctity,  his  Confessor  had  a  very 
easy  performance.  Not  so,  for  always  the  most  conscientious  men  are^ 
the  most  scrupulous  in  the  confession  of  their  sin&and  the  particular 
enumeration  of  the  circumstances  thereof.  It  happened  that  J.  Cade 
with  bis  cursed  crew   (many  of  them  being  the  tenants  of  thia 

*  The  prelate's  name  is  variously  written,  Ayscough,  Asoough,  Aiscoth,  and 
Askn  (the  last  being  the  proper  way  of  pronouncing  the  name  however  spelt). 
The  family  was  of  Yorkshire  origin,  where  it  was  also  called  Aske. 

'  T.  Gascoigne's  complaint  was  that  whereas  earlier  kings  were  wont  to  ohuse 
for  their  contessors  grave  doctors  of  divinity  who  had  no  other  cure  of  souls,  or 
if  they  happened  to  be  appointed  to  bishopricks  were  dismissed  to  look  after  their 
diocesea :  but  that  in  later  times  the  dioceses  were  neglected  by  Bishops  being 
also  confessors  to  the  King,  Chancellors  or  Treasurers.  "  The  mob "  [he  says] 
"  when  they  set  on  Asku,  Bishop  of  ISarum,  to  murder  him,  thus  insulted  and  up« 
braided  him :  '  That  fellow  always  lived  with  the  King,  and  was  his  amfessor^ 
and  did  not  reside  in  his  Diocese  of  Sarum  with  us,  nor  keep  an^  hospitality  i 
therefore  he  shall  not  live  J*  Not  content  with  their  revenge  on  the  Bishop, 
they  likewise  plundered  several  Rectors  and  Vicars  in  lh&  same  diocese  near 
Salisbury  and  about  Hungerford,  harassing  the  inferior  deigy  at  a  barbarous 
rate  "  [though  what  the  inferior  clergy  had  to  do  with  the  King's  conscience  they 
did  not  atop  to  enquire].    See  Lewis's  Iiife  of  Peoock,  pp.  30  and  136. 
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Bishop)  fell  foul  on  this  Prelate  at  Edingdon  "  [Bishop  Aysoough 
had  no  palace  at  Edingdon^  but  had  merely  fled  thither  for  refuge]. 
"  Bishop  Godwin  could  not  tell  why  they  should  be  so  incensed 
against  him.  But  I  conceive  it  was  because  he  was  learned^  pious, 
and  rich^  three  capital  crimes  in  a  clergyman.  They  plundered  his 
carriages^  taking  10^000  marks  (a  mine  of  money  in  that  age)  from 
him^  and  then  to  secure  their  riot  and  felony  by  murder  and  high 
treason  dragged  him^  as  he  was  officiating,  from  the  high  altar.  And 
although  they  regarded  difEerence  of  place  no  more  than  a  wolf  is 
conoerned  whether  he  killeth  a  lamb  in  the  fold  or  field,  yet  they 
brought  him  out  of  the  Church  to  a  hill  hard  by,  and  there  bar- 
barously murdered  him^  and  tore  his  bloody  shirt  in  pieces^  and  left 
his  stripped  body  stark  naked  in  the  place. 

**  Sic  oonoQSBa  cadit  populari  Mitba  tumulta ; 
Proteget  optamuB  nunc  Diadsma.  Dbus. 

[By  people's  fury  Mitre  thus  cast  down; 
We  pray  henceforward  God  preserve  the  Chowk.] 

''This  his  massacre  happened  June  29th,  1450^  when  he  had  sate 
almost  twelve  years  in  the  See  of  Sarisbury.*'  ^ 

Leland  (1540)  says  ''The  body  of  him  was  buried  in  the  house  of 
Bonhoms  at  Hedington,  and  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  ther 
is  now  a  ohapelle  and  hermitage.'^  *  Later  "  Jack  Cades ''  have 
left  no  trace  either  of  these  buildings  or  of  any  monument  in  the 
Church  of  Edingdon,  if  there  ever  was  one  to  his  memory.  The 
one  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  called  Bishop  Ayscough's  by  Gough  is 
of  much  older  date.  The  villagers  used  to  show^  as  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  a  spot  where  they  pretended  that  the  grass  grew  so  rank 
and  strong  that  the  cattle  refused  to  eat  it.     An  old  survey  of  A.D- 

^gThere  are  veiy  few  Bishops  of  Sarom  of  whom  histoxy  has  so  little  to  saj  as 
Bishop  Aysooogh.  See  Cassan's  Lives.  Also  WilU  AreheeoL  Mag.^  i.,  189, 
note :  and  the  *'  Chronicle  of  Hen.  YI. "  (Camden  Society),  p.  64,  whidi  adds: 
'*  These  two  Bishops  [Adam  Moleyns  and  Aysoongh]  were  wonder  oovetoas  mea 
and  evil  beloved  among  the  common  people,  and  holde  suspect  of  many  de&nltsy 
and  were  assentyng  and  willing  to  the  d«i>th  of  the  Duke  of  Glouoesteri  as  it 
aaidr 

i  Leland,  Itin.,  III.,  98.     Wilts  Magazine^  L,  180. 
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1570  mentions  a  ground  of  five  acres  at  '' Bishop's  Cross  on  the 
Hill."  An  Obit  was  kept  for  Bishop  Ayscough  at  St.  George's 
Chapel^  Windsor. 

1462.  According  to  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library^  quoted  in 
Rees's  Oyclopsedia,  art.  "  Church/'  a  pilgrim  deposited  the  following 
articles  at  the  Priory  :^ 

A  Chapel  made  to  the  likeness  onr  Lord's  Sepulchre  at  Jerosalem. 
A  variety  of  vestments  with  imitations  in  wood  of  the  Chapel  of  Calvary :  of  the 
Church  at  Bethlehem,  the  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat. 

1475.  15  Ed.  lY.  One  John  Prescote  having  purchased  some 
lands  at  Knoyle^  from  Margaret,  Lady  Hungerford  and  Botreaux 
(but  probably  not  having  the  money  ready),  agrees  that  the  eviden- 
ces shall  be  '^  putte  in  safe  keeping  in  a  sure  place  within  the  Monas- 
tery of  Edington ;  there  to  remain  until  such  time  as  any  nede 
shall  require  them  to  be  bad  and  seen  for  the  wele  of  the  said  lands : 
and  when  they  have  been  seen,  there  to  be  laid  up  in  safe  keeping 
again.''  * 

Very  few  are  the  incidents  that  have  been  met  with  connected 
with  Edingdon  Monastery.  One  William  Way,  of  Eton,  an  early 
traveller  in  the  East,  settled  at  the  House  on  his  return.'  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Fox,  the  Martyrologist,'  as  the  place  where 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  commissioner  examined  a  poor  Wiltshire- 
man,  afterwards  burnt  at  the  stake,  John  Maundrell,  son  of  Rob^t 
Maundrell,  a  native  of  Rowde,  near  Devizes,  but  occupier  of  a  farm 
at  Bulkington,  near  Keevil.  ''  Then  succeeded  three  men  who  were 
burnt  the  same  month  at  one  fire  in  Salisbury,  who  in  the  like 
quarrel  with  the  others  that  went  before  them  and  led  the  dance, 
spared  not  their  bodies  to  bring  their  souls  to  celestial  felicity  •  .  • 
Their  names  were  John  Spicer,  freemason,  William  Coberley,  tailor^ 
and  John  Maundrell,  husbandman,  son  of  Rob\  M.  of  Bowde-^ 
dwelt  at  Bulkington.     So  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  8,  at 

*  Hungerford  Chartulary. 
'  His  travels  to  Jerusalem  were  printed  by  the  late  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  for 
the  Boxhuigh  Club :  with  a  preface  hy  the.late  Bev  G^eorge  WilliamB,  Bector  of 
Singwood,  Hants. 

'  Fox's  Mariyra,  Brewer's  edit.,  8vo,  viii.,  102. 
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what  time  Dr.  Trig^nion  ^  and  Dr.  Lee  did  visit  Abbeys,  the  said 
John  Maundrell  was  brought  before  Dr.  Trigonion  at  an  Abbej 
called  Edington  within  the  county  of  Wilts,  where  he  was  accused 
that  he  had  spoken  against  the  holy  water  and  holy  bread,  and  such 
like  ceremonies :  and  for  the  same  did  wear  a  white  sheet  bearing 
a  candle  in  his  hand  about  the  market  in  the  Town  of  Devizes.  In 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary  he  went  into  Gloucestershire  and  aboat 
Kings  wood,  but  coming  back  to  the  Vyes  to  a  friend  of  his  named 
Antony  Clee  had  talk  with  him  of  returning  to  his  own  house.  On 
the  Sunday  following  they  went  to  Keevil  Churchy  where  Maundrell 
Spicer  and  Coberley  seeing  the  people  in  the  procession  to  worship 
the  idol  there^  advertised  them  to  leave  the  same,  speaking  to  one 
Robert  Barksdale  head-man  of  the  parish,  but  he  took  no  regard  to 
their  words.  When  the  Vicar  came  into  the  pulpit  Maundrell  called 
out  '  that  was  the  DeviFs  pinfold.'  He  was  put  into  the  stocks, 
and  taken  to  Sarum  next  day  before  Bishop  Capon,  W.  Geffrej 
being  chancellor  of  the  Diocese.  After  examination  they  were 
condemned  by  the  chancellor  and  burnt  £4th  March  1556,  at  a 
place  between  Salisbury  and  Wilton  where  two  poets  were  set.**  * 

The  Dissolution. 

1534.  26  Hen.  YIII.  John  Ryve  was  Rector  of  the  Monas- 
tery when  it  was  Hcized  by  the  Grown,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
seven  years.  A  valuation  was  taken.  The  spiritualities  amounted 
to  £128  3«.  6rf.  a  year,  of  the  money  of  the  day,  consisting  of  seven 
impropriate  rectories,  viz.,  Edyngdon,  Keevil,  Steeple  Lavington, 
and  North  Bradley,  in  Wilts :  Coleshill  and  Buckland  in  Berks, 
and  Newton  Valence  in  Hampshire.  The  temporalities,  consisting 
of  the  lands  and  manors  that  have  been  mentioned  (together  with 
some  small  things  omitted)  amounted  to  £393  %9,  \\d,  a  year. 
Wheat,  according  to  the  return,  was  then  5*.  4rf.  a  quarter.* 

*  Meaning  probably  Dr.  Tregonwell,  employed  by  Hen.  VIII.  on  varioiu  oom- 

missions.     See  Stiype,  index. 

^  There  nsed  to  be  a  gallows,  called  in  Latin  deeds  the  "  Forcte  de  Bemerton.*' 

^  In  other  valuations  taken  at  the  Dissolution,  a  few  years  only  after  this^ 

wheat  is  put  at  very  nearly  the  same  price  as  at  Allington,  near  Chippenham,  o#« 

a  quarter  in  1537*    It  was  at  5#.  at  Monkton  Farley  so  far  back  as  1294. 
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The  seneschals  or  stewards  of  the  estates  were  (in  1534)^  for 
Wilts,  Henry  Long,  Kt.,  of  Wraxal  and  Draycote,  with  a  fee  of 
60*. :  for  Berks,  Nicholas  Willoughby,  the  same :  for  Oxfordshire, 
John  Briggs,  Kt.,  20*.  a  year.  The  auditors,  Walter  Seymour  and 
John  Macks,  or  Marks,  £2  3*.  M.  a  year  each. 

The  Monastery  was  also  charged,  by  bequests,  with  the  perpetual 
maintenance  both  of  Obits  and  Chantries,  for  the  following  benefac- 
tors : — Richard  Penley,  Kt.,  John  Rous,  Simon  Best,  Sir  William 
Culmer  (formerly  Rector  of  the  House),  Thomas  Bulkington,  and 
Thomas  Gereberd  (probably  of  Odstock),  John  Waltham,  Bishop  of 
Samm  (d.  1395),  John  Bleobury,  a  brother,  and  William  Godwyii 
(formerly  Rector).  The  principal  bequest  for  this  purpose  was  J. 
Bleobury's  £8  a  year.  Also  with  Obits  only,  involving  a  trifling 
expense,  for  Nicholas  Broke,  Nicholas  Grey,  William  Fitzwarren, 
John  Amesbury,  John  Daunsey  (a  former  lord  of  part  of  Bratton 
manor)  and  two  persons  of  the  name  of  John  Botham.  The 
total  amount  of  outgoings  was  £100  2*.  8^.,  and  the  net  revenue 
£321  9*.  Sd.,  i.e.,  about  £3600  present  money.  The  Monastery 
seems  to  have  farmed  largely  on  its  own  account ;  a  large  part  of 
Edyndon,  all  Coleshill  and  part  of  Tynhide,  Baynton  and  Bratton 
being  returned  as  "  in  hand.'^ 

1538.  30  Hen.  VIII.  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  K.G.,  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  presents  Paul  Bush  to  be  Rector  of  the  Monas-> 
teryJ  This  would  be  whilst  it  was  in  the  King's  hands ;  between 
the  seizure  and  dissolution. 

Paul  Bush  was  bom  in  1490.  About  1530  he  became  a  student 
at  Oxford,  and  five  years  after  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  being  then. 
Wood  says,  numbered  among  the  celebrated  poets  of  the  University. 
He  then  became  a  brother  of  the  Order  of  Bonhommes,  and  after 
studying  among  the  friars  of  St.  Austin  (now  Wadham  College) 
was  elected  Rector  (Wood  calls  him  "  Provincial  '*)  of  his  Order  at 
Edingdon,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Sarum.  Here  he  remained 
(not  many,  as  Wood  says,  but)  two  years :  when  the  King  being 
informed  of  his  great  knowledge  in  divinity  and  physic  made  him 

>  Wilis  XnstitationB,  H.,  p.  207.    Bymer's  Fcsdera,  XIY.,  638. 
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his  chaplain  and  advanced  him  to  the  newly-erected  see  of  Bristol, 
to  which  he  was  consecrated  Jane  25thj  1542,  at  Hampton.  On 
this  promotion  he  vacated  the  Vicarage  of  North  Bradley.*  "Rts 
very  erroneously  says,'  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol  by  Edw.  YI., 
partly  with  a  design  to  draw  him  from  the  ancient  religion,  and 
partly  becaose  they  conld  not  find  among  the  reformers  any  other 
person  of  sufficient  erudition.  This  author,  however,  allows  that  he 
denied  the  true  faith  by  taking  a  wife,  whom,  as  an  excuse.  Pits 
turns  into  a  concubine.  In  consequence  of  this  connection  he  was, 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private  station  at  Bristol,  where  he 
died  in  1558.  Pits,  and  after  him  a  congenial  lover  of  popery,  the 
late  Mr.  Cole,  says  that  he  dismissed  her  of  his  own  accord;  bat 
that  is  improbable,  as  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  such  dismission 
till  Queen  Mary^s  accession,  which  happened  in  July,  1553,  and  the 
Bishop's  wife  died  in  October  following." 

Dr.  Paul  Bush  wrote  1, ''  An  Exhortation  to  Margaret  Barges, 
wife  of  John  Burges,  clothier  of  Kingswood,  CJo.  Wilts,''  London, 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  Y I. ;  2,  *'  Notes  on  the  Psalms,"  Lon- 
don, 1525 ;  S,  "  Treatise  in  praise  of  the  Crosse  " ;  4,  "  Answer  to 
certain  queries  concerning  the  abuses  of  the  Mass,"  in  Bumef  s 
History  of  the  Reformation,  Records,  No.  25;  5, '' Dialogues  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary";  6,  "Treatise  of  salves  and 
curing  Remedies",  8vo,  printed  by  Redman,  no  date;  7,  "A  little 
Treatise  in  English,  of  which  the  title,  is  The  Extirpation  of  Igno- 
rancy,  compyled  by  Sir  Paul  Bushe,  Preeste  and  Bonhomme  of 
Edyndon  ",  printed  by  Pynson  without  a  date.  Astle  '  says  that 
the  first  instance  in  which  he  had  seen  round  Roman  letters  (type) 
was  in  a  marginal  quotation  in  pica,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
part  of  Bush's  book :  but  that  Pynson  had  printed  a  book  wholly 
in  Roman  type  in  1518.  From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  ''Extirpation  of  Ignorancy"  had  been  printed  before  1518, 
»    ' '  "  —  ■       ^—^"^ 

1  WilUhiro  Institations,  A».  1543. 

'  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet 
'  Origin  of  Printing,  fol.,  p.  23S, 
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when  that  type  was  more  ancommoQ :  and  hence  the  conclusion  that 
Paul  Bush  was  a  brother  of  the  Bonhommes  at  Ediugton  before  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  old.* 

There  used  to  be,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol — then  at  Stapleton^  near  Bristol — a  portrait 
of  Paul  Bush^  which  had  been  given  to  Bishop  Monk  by  the 
Yen.  Thomas  Thorp^  then  Archdeacon  of  Bristol.  The  dress  was  a 
coloured  silk  gown  with  some  badge  dependent  from  the  neck :  but 
whether  this  was  the  official  costume  of  the  Rector  of  Bonhommes 
or  not^  is  uncertain.^ 

In  "  Dingley's  History  of  Marble/'  vol.  L,  p.  Ixv.,  there  is  a 
sketch  of  Bush's  tomb  in  Bristol  Cathedral :  of  which  Britton,  in 
his  history  of  that  Churchy  says,  ''At  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  a  low  altar-tomb^  which  supports  an  emaciated  figure  of 
Bishop  Bush^  who  died  in  1558.  The  head  rests  on  a  mitre  and  by 
his  right  side  is  a  crozier.  Over  each  of  the  pillars''  [there  are  three^ 
in  fronts  supporting  the  flat  canopy]  ''is  a  shield  bearing  arms. 
Round  the  base  and  cornice  of  the  monument  is  an  inscription/' 
This  is  given  by  Dingley :  "hic  jacet  dns  paulus  bushb  primus 

HUJUS  ECCLBSIiB  EPISCOPUS  QUI  OBin  XI™"  DIB  OCTOBRIS  ANNO  DOMINI 
H.D.L.VIU.  iETATIS  SUiB  LXVIII.  CUJUS  ANIM^  PEOPITIETUB  DEU3 
CHBISTUS.      AMEN." 

"  On  a  grave-stone  belowr  the  altar-steps^  is  inscribed^ '  Of  your 
charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  Edithe  Buahe,  otherwise  called  Ashley, 
who  deceased  the  8th  day  of  Oct.^  A.D.  1553.'  His  marriage  with 
this  lady  caused  Bush  to  be  deprived  of  his  bishoprick."  ' 

1539.  30  Hen.  YIII.  On  the  31st  March  the  monastery  was 
formally  surrendered  by  Paul  Bush.  To  the  original  deed  in  the 
Augmentation  Office  an  impression  of  their  common  seal  is  appen- 
ded. It  is  on  red  wax^  and  represents  the  Apostles^  Peter^  in  dexter, 
and  Paul,  in  sinister.     Over  them  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Child ;  and 


^  Archdeacon  Thorp  told  the  present  writer  that  the  portmit  strongly  resembled 
some  of  the  same  name  then  living  at  Bristol. 

'  Britten's  Bristol  Cathedral,  p.  61.  The  reader  will  notice  both  in  the  Latin 
and  English  epitaphs  a  late  instance  of  the  request  to  "pray  for  the  BOol." 
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within  an  arch  below  an  ecclesiastic  with  a  ciozier.     The  l^end  is 

"S.    COMMUXS.    KECTORIS.*    CONVShTUS.    DE  JiDYNDON/' 

The  surrender  was  signed  by  Bush  and  eleven  brethren,  whose 
naunes  and  pensions  aUowed  to  them  were  these : — Paul  Bush,  £100 
a  year,  and  the  houses  he  reserved  from  the  farmer  of  Col^hill^ 
Berks.  All  these  he  resigned  on  being  made  Bishop  of  Sn'stol. 
John  Scotty  £10;  Dnus  John  Chaundler,  £8;  Richard  Fhyllips, 
£6  I3f.  Ad. ;  Thomas  Yatte,  £6  13«.  Ad. ;  John  Noble  (novice),  ££ ; 
Dnus  John  Morgan  (novice),  £2;  John  Payoe  (ditto),  £2  j  Thomas 
Button  (ditto),  £2  ;  Thomas  Alyne,  £6  ;  William  Wylhers  (ditto), 
£2  ;  Robert  Hende,  £6  13«.  Ad.  There  remained  in  1 558  in  charge, 
£3  in  fees,  £17  6«.  8^.  in  annuities,  and  the  above  pensions.' 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  chief  ecclesiastics 
of  Edingdon,  under  their  various  titles,  from  A.D.  1286  to  1538  : — 

Edingdon. 

I. — The  Church  a  Bectory,  and  Prebend  in  Bomsey  Abbey. 


A.D. 


1286 


TItto. 


Prebendiuy 


C.1294  EoclesisBector, 


1302 
1312 


Ditto 
Eocl.Prebendar 


PairoOa 


Abbess  of 
Bomsey 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Prebendary  Biseton. 


Vicart  appointed  bj 
the  Prebodirf. 


1297.  EdwBiddc 


John  de  Berwick.       Also 

Prebendary  of  York,  Lich- 
field, and   London  :    and 

Dean  of  Wimbome-Min- 

ster,  where  he  was  buried 

(Hutch.  Dorset,  II.  78. 
John    de  Bomsey.      Also 

Yicar  of  North  Bradley.j  Overton 

William  de  Bom 
scy 
John  de  London.* 
Gilbert  de  Middleton  «  Fir- 1317.      John  dfi| 

marius  de  Bradford,"  1312,   Winchoombe 

of  Stanton,  Oxon.     Arch-I 

deacon  of  Northamptonf 


'  This  word  is  erroneously  printed  pbiobis  in  the  New  Monastioon,  vd.  ri., 
p.  536.     On  the  original  seal  the  word  bbctobis  is  perfectly  legible. 
'  See  Willis's  Mitred  Abbies,  U.,  255,  and  Add.  MSS.  (B.  Mus.)  24831,  p.  250. 

•  In  a.  Wrifht't  Uist.  of  Domoa  Dei  at  Portamoath,  **  Sir  Soger  de  Hamm,  Warden  of  Dobu 
Del,  la  atated  to  have  been  preaented  9t1i  September,  ISOS,  to  tbe  Bcctory  of  Edingdon  and  to  tte 
Bectory  of  Downton,  wata,  1804,  by  John  de  Pontiaaera  [AmfHe^  SawbridgeJ,  Biahop  of  WSaebct- 
ter.  In  tbe  Wilta  Institationa  a  **  JMarl  d*  ffanotdoM  "  waa  preaented  to  Downton,  Wiiti,  UM- 
but  of  hia  being  made  Beetor  of  Edingdon  no  eridenee  baa  been  met  with. 

t  See  enpr^  p.  248. 
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A.D. 

1334 

TiUe 

Patron. 

Prebendary  BectofB. 

Vicars  appointed  by 
tbe  Prebendary. 

Prebendarius. 

Ditto 

Robert  de  Stratford 

1334.    William  de 

Wylmcote 

1334.   William  d( 

Stratford 

1337 

Ditto 

Ditto 

John  St.  Paul 

1338 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gilbert  de  Bmera 

1361 

Ditto 

Ditto 

John  de  Edindon.   Nephew 
of  the  Bishop 

1348.  John  de 
Staunford,  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Bishop 

II. — The  Prebend  united  toith  a  Chantry  qf  Secular  Prie^t^ founded  by 

William  of  Edingdon,  Bishop  of  Winton, 


AD. 

Tith». 

Patron. 

Custodes  or  Wardens  of  the 
College  or  Chantry. 

1361 
Oct.  30 

1367-8 

Warden  of 
Chantry 

Ditto 

The  Bishop 
of  Winches- 
ter. 
Bishop  of 
Winton. 

Walter  Scarlet :    resigned 
for  Honghton,  in  Hant« 

Walter  de  Sevenhampton 

m. — l^e  same  commuted  into  a  Monastery  qf  Augustines,  called 

Bonhommes. 


AD. 

TiUe. 

Patron. 

Bflotora  of  the  Monastery. 

1368 

Rector  of  Con- 

Bishop of 

JohnAylesbuiy.  Died  26th 

12  Apr. 

vent 

Winchester. 

March,  1382. 

1382 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Thomas  Odyham 

lApr. 

1414 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Thomas  Culmer 

1433 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Thomas  Elme  v.  T.  C* 

1460 

Ecc.  Conv.  deE. 

Rector  and 

Convent  of 

Edingdon 

William  Godwyni?. «».  T.E. 

1464 

Mon.  of  Eding. 

Ditto 

William  Newton 

— 

Ditto 

Ditto 

WiUiam  HuUe  or  HiU.   R. 
of  Poolshot,  1491,  d.  1494 

1494 

£d.  Mon. 

Ditto 

John  St.  John  p,  m.  W.  H. 

1616 

E.  Priory 

Ditto 

John  Rvye  p.  m.  J.  St.  J. 
Paul  Bush  p.  m.  J.  R.    Also 

1638 

— — 

Thos.  Lord 

Cromwell, 

Vicar  of  North  Bradley, 

Keeper    of 

which  he  resigned  1643. 

the    Privy 

First   Bishop  of  Bristol, 

Seal     [t.0., 

16th  June  1642.  Resigned 

the  Crown] 

that  see,  1663.    Died  11th 
October,  1668,  89t.  68. 

•  Mentioned  in  •*  parson  of  Edington's  case,  19  Hen.  YL"  (Gouldsborough's  Beports,  1658,  p,  11). 
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The  valtures  were  ready  for  the  carcase.  In  the  very  year  of  its 
surrender  some  of  the  estates  were  sold  off  by  the  Crown:  and 
among  the  earliest  applicants  for  the  lands  at  Dilton  was  John 
Bosh^  probably  a  relative  of  the  ex-Rector.  Westwell  and  West 
Ilsley  were  granted  to  William  Berners ;  Tormarton  (only  a  small 
property)  to  Michael  Ashfield ;  and  the  large  estate  at  Coleshill  to 
the  Dttke  of  Somerset's  brother^  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 

1540.  32  Hen.  YIII.  Of  the  bulk  of  the  estates  in  the  hands 
of  the  CrowUj  the  usual  *'  Minister's/'  or  Crown  bailiff's^  account 
was  taken.  It  is  printed  in  abstract,  in  the  New  Monasticon^  vol. 
yi.i  p.  536.  The  original  document  in  the  Augmentation  OfBce 
is  very  minute.  The  rectorial  title  of  Hawkesley  (Hants)  which 
does  not  appear  elsewhere  was  probably  comprised  under  Sutton 
Valence  in  former  accounts. 

1541.  33  Hen.  YIII.  The  site  of  the  Priory  and  the  lands  in 
the  manor  of  Edyngdon  and  Tynhide^  together  with  the  rectoiy, 
were  this  year  granted  by  the  Crown  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  just 
mentioned  as  having  obtained  Coleshill.  He  had  also  a  grant  of 
the  Abbess  of  Romsey's  adjoining  manor  of  Steeple  Ashton,  and  of 
the  Hundred  of  Whorwellsdown.'   In  the  following  year,  13th  Aprilj 

^  In  some  of  the  Hundreds  of  Co.  Wilts  small  payments  still  continue  to  ba 
made  to  the  lord  of  the  Hundred  hy  the  ooenpiers  of  certain  lands,  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  which  nohody  understands :  and  so  they  fall  into  disuse  or  are  the 
cause  of  dispute.  If  any  such  petty  taxes  (which  scarcely  pay  the  cost  of  txA- 
lection)  should  still  Unger  in  the  Hundred  of  Whorwellsdown,  under  the  names  of 
**  hundred  silver/*  "  certain  silver,"  "  white  money,"  or  the  like,  it  may  he  uaehl 
to  know  what  places  in  it  were  liable  at  this  period.  A  survey  of  the  manor, 
among  the  Longleat  documents,  says  : — "  The  sayd  hundred,  in  charge  of  Heoiy 
Bix}unker,  Esq.  [acting  for  the  lord],  extendeth  into  these  tythings  which  psj 
certain  silver,  as  follows,  Batelsfield,  nil,  Kevell  6/-,  Tylshead  3/4,  Colston  6/6, 
Tynhead  13/-,  Edingdon  13/-,  Southwick  13/-  Bradley  2/6,  Semington  6/6,  Lit- 
tleton 6/6,  Henton  6/6,  West  Ashton  13/-.  Also  there  he  divers  &eehokien 
which  he  suitors  at  the  Three-weeken  Court  yearly  following,  viz.,  Tlie  hein  of 
Lord  Broke,  hy  lands  in  Southwick,  the  heirs  of  the  Lord  Souche  and  Seymor, 
by  lands  there,  Henry  Longe,  Kt.  hy  lands  in  West  Ashton  late  Lord  StouitoD*S) 
lliomas  Champnes  for  lands  in  Bradley  and  Southwick,  Thomas  Wyse,  in  TfU 
ahead,  Richard  Kyrton  for  hys  lands  there  late  Morgan's,  Heirs  of  Loveden'i  for 
lands  in  West  Ashton,  Heirs  of  Hawkiiw  in  Semyngton,  Leonard  Willou^by  in 
Ashton,  late  Norfolk's ;  Heirs  of  Dawntsey  in  Low  Mead,  Thomas  Horton  in  T]f b- 
head»  William  Bayly  in  Ashton  kte  Tucker's,  William  Bottoa  for  late  Temyi 
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Sir  Thomas's  first  court  was  held.  The  original  MS.  of  this^  with 
some  leaves  wanting,  but  otherwise  in  good  preservation,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Coker.  Meric  Ap-Rice/  of  Welsh  family,  was 
tenant  of  the  manor  farm  of  Edingdon  (Edingdon  Romsey's)  under 
a  lease  for  forty-five  years  granted  Michaelmas^  1531,  by  Elizabeth 
Ryperose,  Abbess  of  Romsey.  Her  farmer  is  called  her  "  hosband/' 
i.e.,  "  husbandman/'  * 

That  the  buildings  of  the  Monastery  had  not  been  disturbed  in 
1549,  appears  from  a  survey  (at  Longleat)  madejust  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour: — 

**  The  site  of  the  late  Bectoiye  with  the  Isle  of  Wyght  of  Edyngdon  with  the 
Lord's  orchard  two  acres,  the  oonvent  orchard  one  acre,  and  the  aelerer's  [cellar- 
er's] orchard  one  acre  and  one  close  of  pasture. 

"  Mem.  The  late  Monasteiye  or  Bectorye  of  Edyngton  is  scitoate  nnder  the 
playne  and  not  yet  defaced :  the  Hall,  with  all  honses,  bnyldings,  bames,  stables 
and  other  honses  of  offices  all  covered  with  tyle :  the  Fzater  and  the  Cloyster 
covered  with  ledde. 

**  There  is  a  small  Fayre  kept  there  yearly  upon  Beleken  Sunday  [''Belio 
Sunday,"  12  July]  the  profit  whereof  goith  to  the  Beve  which  ys  not  worth  4i^, 
by  the  yere." 

1549.  3  Ed.  VI.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  (created  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudeley^  16th  February^  1547)  was  beheaded,  under  warrant  of 
his  brother,  the  Protector.  Edingdon  and  the  rest  of  his  estates, 
reverted  to  the  Crown. 

1550.  1  Edw.  VI.     That  part  of  Edingdon  which  had  been  the 

Abbess  of  Romsey's  till  the  Dissolution,  was  then  sold  to  a  great 

nobleman.  Sir  William  Paulet,  Baron  St.  John  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 

created  this  year  Marquis  of  Winchester.' 

[Rood  Ashton],  Richard  Styleman  in  Ashton  and  Lowmede :  Heirs  of  Packer  in 
Semington  and  Ashton,  Gyles  Gore  in  Ashton,  John  Palmer  in  do.,  Henry 
Brunker  for  late  Loveday's  in  do.,  Antony  Passheton  for  lands  in  Henton  and 
Lyttleton  late  Gore's. 

"  The  late  Lord  Admiral  [i.e ,  Thomas  Seymonr,  Lord  Sudeley]  was  Lord 
Royal  of  this  Hundred  by  reason  whereof  he  had  all  manner  of  waifs,  strays,  &c. : 
within  which  Hundred  the  SherifE  shall  not  meddle  to  serve  any  process,  hut  the 
lord's  officer  only," 

'  Mentioned  in  the  Wilts  Visitation  of  1623  in  the  pedigree  of  Carpenter  of 
Tjnhide. 

^  Of  this  very  remarkable  man  Strype  gives  the  following  description :  "  He  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest  temporizers  in  English  history.  Lord  Treasurer, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Great  Master  of  the  Household  to  Henry  YIII. 
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1651.  The  house  and  lands  called  ^' Edingdon  Rectors^' being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  under  the  Act  of  1  £dw.  YI.^  concerning 
chantries  to  be  dissolved,  were  leased  to  Lady  Isabella  Bayntan^ 
(bom  Leigh),  the  second  wife  and  widow  of  Sir  Edward  BayntuDi 
of  Bromham^  who  had  died  1544.  During  the  Bayntun  occupation. 
Sir  James  Stumpe  (son  of  the  wealthy  clothier  who  had  bougbt 
Malmesbury  Abtey)  had  some  interest  here^  for  in  his  will  dat^d 
1563 '  he  mentions  "  a  lease  of  Edington/'  His  first  wife  had  been 
Bridget^  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Bayntun. 

In  1561  the  reversion  of  the  last- mentioned  part  of  Edingdon 
(subject  to  the  Bayntun  lease)  was  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Wm- 
chester  of  the  Grown  for  the  sum  of  £1005  16«.  2^.,  theannoal 
sum  of  £7  6*.  8^?.,  issuing  out  of  it,  being  reserved  for  the  stipend 
of  two  chaplains  serving  the  Church  of  Edingdon. 

In  the  collection  of  papers  at  Longleat  there  is  the  following 
letter  from  the  first  Marquis,  relating  to  an  insubordinate  tenant:— 

William,  first  Marquis  of  Winchester ,  to  Sir  John  Thynne. 

"After  my  right  hartie  oomendAtionB.    You  and  Sir  James  Stumpe  and  other 
your  felowes  Justices  of  peace  appointing  Robert  Blackborough*  my  tenant  in 

One  of  the  mourners  at  his  funeral  and  one  of  his  executors.     Went  along  with 

the  Reformation  and  bought  Church  lands  laigely  of  the  Crown.    In  the  next 

reign  Lord  Treasurer  again.     Master  of  the  Wards  and  Liveries,  Lord  Lieutenant 

for  Southampton,  visited  by  the  King  at  Waltham  (late  belonging  to  the  See  of 

Winchester)  and  at  Basing.    Appointed  Seneschal  for  the  trial  of  the  Dnke  of 

Somerset :  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ruled  the  Court,  he  by  his  wit  sod 

counsel,  thu  Duke  by  his  stout  courage  and  proudness  of  stomach.    The  Marquis 

of  Winchester  was  a  mourner  at  King  Edward's  funeral :  signed  and  swore  to 

the  Succession  as  limited  by  the  King :   was,  however,  one  of  Queen  Jane's 

counsellon,  yet  signed  the  order  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  ky  down 

his  arms.    Was  present  at  the  proclaiming  of  Queen  Mary;   continued I^rd 

Treasurer  by  her,  prayed  the  Queen  not  to  give  away  the  Church  lands  without 

his  consent.     Knight  of  the  Garter.     Lieut. -General  south  of  Trent    One  of 

Queen  Mary's  Privy  Council :  mourner  at  her  funeral :  present  at  the  prodaimiog 

of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Treasurer  again.     When  asked  towards  his  death, 

how  he  had  contrived  to  keep  his  influence  through  so  many  religious  and  political 

changes,  he  said,  '  "By  being  bom  of  the  willow  and  not  of  the  oak,* "    His 

life  and  death  were  written  by  Rowland  Broughton,  1572. 

'  The  lease  was  to  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  Kt.,  and  Lady  Isabella  Bayntnn. 

No  marriage  between  them  being  recorded,  Hastings  was,  presumably,  a  trustee. 

'  Collectanea  Topog.  et  Geneal.  (Nichols),  vol.  YII.,  84. 
*  Robert  BlKckborough  ocean  in  on  old  forrey  as  oopyholdor  of  a  tenemeat  called  **  The  Hanti* 
part  of  *<  Edingdon  aectoria."     ' 
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Edington  to  serve  yoar  orders  for  the  Queen,  wherewith  Oswald  Barrall  a  ser- 
vant of  Sir  James  Stumpe  hath  given  much  evil  language  to  the  said  Bohert, 
and  not  so  content  but  hath  hurte  him  also :  Whereupon  you  have  caused  the 
same  Oswald  to  he  bound  to  the  peace  which  is  well  done  but  yet  not  enough  for 
so  evill  a  ruled  man,  but  thinke  him  worthie  to  be  commytted  to  Warde  and  in- 
dicted as  a  common  barratter  and  disturber  of  the  queen*s  peace  :  and  thereupon 
to  put  in  sureties  for  his  good  a-bearing  against  all  the  queen's  liege  people  ex- 
cept he  wolde  better  obey  her  Maj*'*'"  commandment  then  I  fear  he  doth :  praying 
you  to  take  order  with  Mr.  Stumpe  and  other  your  fellowes  for  reformacion  of 
this  matter  that  mon  serving  the  queen  by  your  commandment  may  serve  in 
peace  and  without  hurte.     Thus  fare  you  well. 

"  Written  the  xviij"*  of  August  1662 

"  Your  lovinge  frende 
"  To  my  loving  frende,  S'.  John  "  Winchkstbb." 

Thynne  Knight  one  of  the 
Justices  of  peace  in  the  Countie 
of  WUtes." 

Seal:  within  the  garter^  an  eagle  volant. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Winchester  died  in  1672.  His  son  John^ 
second  Marquis^  married  an  heiress  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood^ 
Elizabeth^  daughter  of  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Broke,  of  Brook 
House,  Westbury.  At  Longleat  are  two  letters  from  this  nobleman, 
relating  to  Edingdon.  The  first  is  to  request  (in  some  case  that 
had  arisen  afiecting  his  woods  there),  the  assistance  of  Sir  John 
Thynne  (the  builder  of  Longleat)  who  had  been  in  charge,  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,  of  the  Monastery  estates  after  confiscation  :^- 

No,  1. — Jokn,  second  Marquis  of  WincAesier,  to  Sir  Join  Thynne , 
2nd  May,  1574. 

"  S%  by  information  into  the  Exchequer  certen  woodes  of  myne  about  Edington 
be  brought  in  question  for  Her  Maj""  and  therein  my  Pattent  verie  hardlie 
skanned  to  my  prejudice,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  most  men's  patten ts  in 
England,  yf  it  should  take  place :  But  for  the  better  travaille  of  the  matter,  there 
is  a  commission  graunted  to  to  the  enformere  to  enquiere  of  the  right  thereof  by 
the  voyses  of  the  cuntrie.  And  it  is  allso  graunted  unto  me  to  joyne  certen 
comyssioners  in  my  behalf  to  enquiere  <&  examyne  wytnesses  for  my  right. 
Whereuppon  I  am  so  bould  of  your  f  rindshipp  as  to  name  you,  requesting  you 
to  take  the  paynes  in  my  behalf  so  far  to  extend  your  travail  as  to  meet  together 
with  the  reste  of  the  comyssioners,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  whereunto  I 
am  so  hardlie  pressed,  as  yf  you  faile  to  shewe  me  this  curtesye  yt  will  redound 
to  my  great  disadvantage  which  I  trust  your  f  rindship  will  prevent.  I  have  allso 
sent  you  the  interrogatories  whereuppon  I  would  have  the  wytnesses  examyned. 

TJ   2 
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And  even  so  bede  jou  right  baitelie  well  to  fare.    From  my  howse  at  ChelEeTe 
this  xyj«^  of  Maij  1574 

"  Your  assured  friend 

"  Wtnchestbb  " 

Postscript  :— 

**  The  Comyssioii  is  returnable  the  last  retnme  of  the  next  terme." 

"  To  my  loving  firind  8'  John  Thyne  knight 
geve  theise." 

No.  2. — The  same  to  tie  same.  Requesting  friendly  interference 
to  prevent  law  proceedings  about  a  small  piece  of  ground. 

"  I  hartelie  commend  me.  Where  a  servant  of  yours  one  Parrey  hath  timragli 
information  exhibited,  made  her  Maj***  a  party  against  Bromwiche  a  tenant  of 
myne  in  Edington,  surmising  me  to  have  intruded  upon  an  acre  of  ground  there, 
termed  Rack  acre,  &  the  cause  prosecuted  unto  Trial  (at  this  last  assizes  to  have 
been  had)  with  more  expedition  and  less  indifference  then  in  equitie  appeitaynethi 
giveth  me  to  think  yourself  not  privie  thereof,  as  from  whome  I  presume  to  haye 
been  furst  advertised  of  the  interest  pretended,  before  the  same  attempted  in 
manner  as  before  [mentioned],  especiallie  the  matter  in  demaunde  being  so  small, 
and  myself  not  so  well  acquainted  therewith  as  driven  with  great  chai^  to 
defend  the  same.  And  therefore  requesting,  if  the  matter  (being  no  greater) 
may  be  otherwise  determined  then  by  ordinarie  proceedings  in  Law  tiiat  I  may 
use  your  frindlie  furtherance  therein.  And  so  bidd  you  use  you  hartelie  farev^* 
Hooke,  this  xxiiij^  of  September,  1578. 

"  Y'  very  loving  frinde 

"  WiNCHBSTBB." 

The  lease  hj  the  Crown  to  the  Bayntuns^  in  1550,  was  for  many 
years,  and  had  not  yet  expired.  Lady  Isabella  dying,  was  succeeded 
by  her  step-son,  Andrew  Bayntun,  Esq.  (son  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Sulyard).  From  the  following  letter' 
(at  Longleat)  it  appears  that  towards  the  end  of  his  lease,  he  had 
not  only  committed  waste  on  the  premises  by  well-nigh  "  plucking 
down  "  the  Monastery  House,  but  had  before  his  death  taken  upon 
him  to  assign  the  lease  over  to  his  wife.  William,  third  Marquis,* 
(grandson  of  the  original  grantee)  disputed  Mr.  Bayntun's  right  to 
do  so,  and  applied  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  a  sequestration  of 

^  Hari.  MS.,  286,  p.  213. 
'  This  William,  third  Marquis,  was  the  author  of  a  now  scarce  book,  called 
"  The  Lord  Marques  Idlenes,  containing  Manifold  Matters  of  acceptable  Derue, 
or.  Sage  Sentences,  Prudent  Precepts,  Morall  examples,  (&c."    Printed  by  Edmond 
Bollifant»  1587. 
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the  estate  until  a  trial  could  take  place.  This  was  granted.  Upon 
this^  Mrs.  fiayntun^  the  widow^  following  a  not  uncommon  practice 
of  those  times,  made  a  private  appeal  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal^  Sir  James  Puckering,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  the 
Marquis.     To  this  the  Marquis  replies,  in  the  following  letter : — 

William,  third  Marquis  of  Winchester,  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  July  20th,  1593. 

"  Mj  Teiyie  good  Lo.  bavinge  reoeaved  yo'  Lo:  Ire  of  the  xt^  of  the  last 
monethe  the  xz^  of  this  instant  Julie  addressed  att  the  instance  of  Ikfres  Bainton, 
whoe  semeth  to  have  infonned  yo^.  Lo.  of  my  Beoeipte  and  deteyninge  of  the 
Bents  and  profitts  of  the  Mannor  of  Edington  w^.  shee  pretendeth  to  apptaine 
unto  her.  Whearin  I  finde  greatlie  to  abuse  yo'.  Lo:  and  wrong  me  as  one  de- 
aeryinge  to  possesse  nothinge  mjuriouslie.  The  cause  dependeth  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  is  readie  for  hearinge  and  a  daie  given  for  the  same  this  next 
Tearme  and  the  issues  and  profitts  whearoff  shee  oomplaineth  are  by  speciall 
commission  out  of  that  Courte  sequestered  &,  there  remaine  in  Deposito,  untill 
the  hearinge  of  the  said  Cawse,  so  is  it  not  in  me  to  relieve  her  necessities, 
neyther  to  helpe  myself  so  muche  as  unto  the  Rentes  due  unto  me  out  of  the  said 
Manor :  before  the  saied  Cawse  be  determined.  The  reason  which  moved  the 
Courte  to  graunte  the  said  Sequestration  was  in  respeote  of  the  great  waste  and 
spoils  done  by  her  Husbande,  whoe  beinge  my  Tennte  of  that  Mansion  bowse  & 
demaynes,  Sl  seeing  his  Tearme  nighe  expiered  did  oourablie  assigne  over  the 
Demaynes  to  the  use  of  his  saied  wiffe  reserving  the  said  bowse,  &  thereupon 
presently  plucked  downe  the  said  bowse,  and  hath  so  spoiled  the  same,  as  one 
tbousande  ponndes  will  not  reedifie  it  againe.  Whearin  the  Courte  of  Exchequer 
purposinge  to  give  redresse  as  cawse  shall  requier,  must  submitt  myselfe  and  the 
oawse  to  the  censure  thereof.  And  even  so  doe  leave  yo'  good  Lo.  to  the  tuyton 
of  the  Almightie.    Aberstone  this  xx^*^  of  Julie  1593. 

"  Yo'.  Lo:  to  Commaunde 

"  WlNCHESTEE.'* 

Addressed :— - 

"  To  the  Bight  honorable 
my  veraie  good  Lo.  the  Lo. 
Keeper  of  the  Create  Seale  of 
Englande." 

Endorsed  :— 

"  July  20.  1693 
"  The  Lo.  Marques  in  answer  to 
yo'  Lo.  for  M".  Baynton." 

It  was,  therefore,  Andrew  Bayntun,  who  died  in  1579  and  was 
buried  under  a  large  altar-tomb  in  Chippenham  Church,  who  pulled 
the  Priory  at  Edingdon  to  pieces.     The  small  portion  that  remains 
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of  the  original  house^  stripped  of  its  gables  and  altered  by  the  later 
addition  of  two  square  castellated  appendages^  presents  but  little 
that  is  architecturally  interesting.  There  is  an  engraving  of  it  as 
it  was  in  1846^  in  the  Oenileman's  Magazine  of  that  year,  p.  257. 

In  1587  a  subsidy  roll  of  Queen  Elizabeth  gives  the  name  of 
William  Jones,  of  Edingdon,  gent.,^  as  the  principal  person  in  the 
parish.  It  was  he  who  in  1599  purchased  Brook  House  of  Lord 
Mountjoy.  A  son,  Sefton,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Still,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells :  a  grandson,  Sefton,  married  Hester,  daoghter 
of  Walter  White  of  Grittleton,  who  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses, 
Ann,  wife  of  Peter  Whatley,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Long. 

The  long  lease  having  expired,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Edingdon  became  the  residence  of  Sir  William 
Paulet,  Kt.,'  one  of  four  natural  sons  of  the  third  Marquis :  of  whom 
Dugdale  says  that  "  they  were  all  born  of  one  mother,  Mrs.  Lambert 
and  provided  for  by  their  father  with  leases  for  100  years,  of  little 
less  than  £4000  a  year,  which  to  this  day  are  called  The  Bastards' 
Lands.'' 

Sir  William  Paulet's  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  the  second 
wife  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  general, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  divorce  in  about  four  years ;  on  the  aC' 
cusation  of  intrigue  with  Mr  Uvedale.  She  married  for  her  second 
husband  Sir  Thomas  Higgons.^ 

Lewis. 
The  next  lessee  under  the  Paulets  was  Sir  Edward  Lewis  of  the 
Van,  near  Caerphilly,  Co.  Glamorgan.     He  married  Ann  (Sackville), 
widow  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Beauchamp  (who  died  1619). 

^  An  old  churchwarden's  account  book,  in  the  parish  chest,  of  A.D.  1588  to 
1615,  mentions  in  1591,  "  Mr.  Bainton  in  arrears  to  the  parish  £6  13«.9i.  1& 
1593  William  Jones  signs  the  account. 

'  Sir  William  Powlett  signs  the  Church  book  in  1603. 
'  Sir  Thomas  Hi^ons  was  a  valuable  servant  of  the  Crown  as  Ambassador  to 
Vienna  :  of  whom  there  is  a  memoir  in  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionaiy.  He 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  his  wife  at  her  interment  at  Winchester  in 
1656,  printed  in  London :  in  which  her  character  was  vindicated,  and  the  true 
causes  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  conduct  described.  See  Granger's  Biographical 
Dictionary  and  Peck's  Desid.  Cuiiosa,  zii.,  16. 
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Sir  Edward  Lewis  was  buried  at  Edingdon  in  1630.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  ehancel  there  is  a  very  large  monument  to  his  memory ; 
over  it  a  shield  of  his  arms  impaling  those  of  Sackville.  Lady 
Ann  Beauchamp  resided  at  Edingdon.  Her  hospitalities  are  alluded 
to  by  Puller,  the  Church  historian  (see  p.  254  above),  and  by  Aubrey,* 
She  was  buried  at  Edingdon.  In  the  Church  is  this  inscription  on 
a  brass  plate  :— 

"  Here  lyetb  the  body  of  the  Right  Hon^'  Anne  Lady  Beauchamp  who  deceased 
the  26"^  of  Sept'  A.D.  1664." 

Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  the  son,  was  of  Edingdon,  1670,  and  probably 
lived  there  until  about  1694,  when  he  purchased  the  Corsham  estate. 
He  was  buried  at  Corsham  in  1706. 

Lbwis  of  Ei>inodok. 

[No  pedigree  in  College  of  Arms.] 

Bobcrt  Sackville,=Iiadj  Margaret  Howard, 
Earl  of  Dorset.    I    sole    dau.  of  Thomaa, 

Earl  of  Norfolk. 


2nd  hoBband,  Sir  Edward= 
Lewis,  of  the  Van,  Co. 
Glam.,Kt.,Gtent  of  Privy 
Chamber  to  Prince  Henry 
and  KingCharles  I.  Bur. 
at  Edingdon,  10th  Oct., 
1630. 


:Bt.  Hon.  Ann  Sackville.  =:lBt  husband,  Sir  Edward 
Bar.  at  Edingdon,  2dth      Seymour,    Kt.,      Lord 


Sept.,  1664. 


Beauchamp,  from  1612 
— 19;  gr.  grandson  of 
the  Protector  and  elder 
brother  of  the  restored 
Duke  of  Somerset.  Died 
1619. 


.    -  I 

Edward.         William.         Bichaid  Lewis,  Esq.,=Mary,  dau. 


seven  years  old  at 
his  father's  death 
(third  son)  of  Eding- 
don,])!. P.  for  West- 
bury,  1660—86—88 
90.  High  Sheriff  of 
WiU8,1682.  D.Oct. 
7th,  1706,  aet.  83. 
Purchased  Corsham, 
1694.  Bur.  at  Cor- 
sham in  a  vault,  dis- 
covered 1850,  and 
now  used  by  the 
Methuen  Family. 


of 


Bobert 
Lewis. 


I 


I 


Thomas  Lewis,=Anna 

James.    Bur. 

Edward. 

Anna. 

Elizabeth. 

Esq.,  of  Cor-      Maria 

at  Edingdon, 

Bur. 

Bur. 

Bur. 

sham,  eld.    s 

1680,    set.  9 

1670. 

1673. 

1676, 

&  h.  (C.  deeds). 

(M.I.). 

set.  1. 

set.  1. 

>  Aubrey,  in  N.  H.  of  Wilts  (MS.)  Pt.  U.,  ch.  v.,  says :— "  The  Lady  Anne 
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Other^  third  Earl  of  Plymouth^  who  died  1732,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lewis,  the  ultimate  heiress  of 
Lewis  of  the  Van.     She  died  9th  November,  1733. 

In  1689  the  then  owner  of  Edingdon,  Charles  Paulet,  sixth 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  having  been  instrumental  in  settling  the 
Crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  was  created  Duke  of 
Solton.  Edingdon  passed  through  the  hands  of  six  dukes  sa(s 
cessively. 

Charles,  the  third  Duke,  earned  a  bad  eminence  by  barbarous 
treatment  of  his  wife,  Anne  Vaughan,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of 
Carbery,  on  whose  death,  in  1751,  impatiently  waited  for,  he  married 
Lavinia  Fenton,  sometimes  called  Lavinia  Beswick,  an  actress  often 
painted  as  Polly  Peachum  of  "  The  Beggars'  Opera/'  ^ 

During  the  third  Duke's  life,  his  younger  brother.  Lord  Harry 
Paulet,  was  residing  here.  He  afterwards  became  fourth  Duke. 
Charles,  the  sixth  Duke,  brought  to  an  end  the  connexion  of  his 
family  with  this  property,  which  had  now  lasted  two  hundred  and 

Beaachamp  (at  Edington  in  this  oonnty)  has  a  pecaliar  way  of  making  exoellent 
mault,  which  ^ves  a  very  good  rellish  to  the  Beer :  scii :  She  hath  a  Kibe,  to 
dry  Manlt  with  Pittooale :  There  is  a  large  iron  Plate  oyer  the  fire,  wh.  being  ted 
■hott,  drieth  the  manlt  wh.  lieth  three  or  fonr  foot  above  it"  When  £disgdon 
House  was  dismantled,  the  fixtures  found  their  way  into  neighbouring  houses. 
A  fire-back  with  Lady  Ann's  arms  (i.e.,  Sackville)  on  it  is  (or  lately  was)  to  be 
seen  in  the  house  formerly  the  Monastery,  near  the  Church :  another  at  East-town 
farm  house,  and  at  Tinhead.  The  Sackville  arms,  almost  obliterated,  aie  also 
over  a  doorway  in  the  garden  at  Edingdon. 

*  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  1867,  p.  466,  speaking  of  Joseph  Warton, 
thus  alludes  to  this  subject : — "  The  low  level  to  which  public  feeling  had  fallen 
at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  little  which  was  expected  from  the 
guardians  of  public  morals,  may  be  seen  in  acts  like  that  of  Joseph  Warton,  who 
travelled  with  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  his  mistress  upon  the  continent  in  1751 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  marry  them  the  moment  they  got  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  Duchess,  then  sinking  under  a  mortal  disease.  For  some  reason  be 
(J.  W.)  returned  to  England  before  the  poor  deserted  lady  had  breathed  her  last, 
and  the  impatience  of  her  husband  and  her  successor  not  permitting  them  to  wait 
till  Warton  could  rejoin  them,  he  lost  both  the  opportunity  of  performing  the 
office,  and  the  preferment  which  he  expected  would  reward  the  service.  .  .  • 
Yet  four  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  second  master  of  Winchester  School, 
and  nobody  appeared  to  consider  him  less  fitted  to  train  np  lads  in  the  way  they 
should  go  because  he  had  countenanced  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  roving  abroad  with 
a  mistress  while  his  wife  was  dying  at  home." 
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fonrteen  years.  Of  which  long  connection  all  that  the  place  retains 
is  a  tradition  or  two^  passed  on  from  one  who  was  in  his  day  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant/'  to  somebody  else  who  in  course  of  time  became 
the  same :  that  the  Duke  used  to  employ  running  footmen^  who, 
being  trained  to  their  long-winded  duties  on  meat  half  raw,  kept 
a-head  of  his  carriage,  with  a  bell  in  one  hand  and  pole  in  the  other, 
to  assist  His  Grace  out  of  difficulties  by  the  way.  Also  that  they 
bad,  between  Edingdon  and  Tynhide,  in  order  to  ascend  to  the  plain, 
a  private  road  called  "  Coach  Hollow."  An  inn  at  Tynhide,  now 
pulled  down,  used  to  be  called  "  The  Three  Daggers,^'  a  popular 
name  for  the  Powlett  arms,  three  swords  in  pile,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  farm-house  part  of  the  monks'  dwelling. 

In  1768,  during  the  life  of  Harry,  the  sixth  Duke,  the  manor, 
4094  acres,  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of  his  late  brother  Charles,  fifth 
Duke,  to  Peter  Delme  (of  Erlestoke),  for  £72,100,  but  no  convey- 
ance was  made.  In  1782  Joshua  and  Drummond  Smith  purchased 
it  out  of  Chancery :  and  in  1784  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  found 
necessary  to  complete  the  title.^ 

Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  was  M.P.  for  Devizes  in  1788,  1796,  1802, 
and  1806.  He  was  owner  also  of  Erlestoke.  He  left  four  daughters 
no  male  heirs.  Much  of  the  old  Monastery  was  taken  down  by 
bim,  and  the  materials  were  used  in  building  his  house  at  Erlestoke. 

1820.  Mr.  Joshua  Smith's  executor  sold  Edingdon,  and  with  it 
Erlestoke  and  Coulston,  total  eight  thousand  acres,  to  the  executors 
of  Simon  Taylor,  Esq. :  in  settlement  upon  his  niece,  Mrs.  Watson 
Taylor,  sole  heiress  to  her  uncle  on  the  death  of  her  brother.  Sir 
Simon  B.  B.  Taylor,  Bart.,  unmarried.  The  price  250,000  guineas. 
These  estates  are  now  the  property  of  Simon  Watson  Taylor,  Esq., 
of  Erlestoke. 

^  Charles,  the  fifth  Duke,  by  will,  1763,  had  charged  his  estate  with  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  then  assigned  them  to  trustees  to  the  use  of  hb  brother.  Lord 
Harry  (sixth  Duke)  and  his  heirs  male :  remainder  to  Jean  Mary  (wife  of  Thomas 
Orde,  Esq.),  in  the  will  called  Jane  Mary  Powlett  Brown  and  her  heirs  in  tail 
maje :  then  to  the  testator's  right  heirs.  The  testator  died  1765.  The  mother 
of  Mrs.  Orde  had  been  Mary  Banks  Brown,  the  fifth  Duke's  housekeeper  at 
Edingdon.  Since  the  purchase  by  Joshua  and  Drummond  Smith,  Mrs.  Orde  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Smith  of  Edinodon. 
John  Smith,^Mary  Ransom, 


a  merchant 
in  London. 


of  Lambeth. 


I 


Joshua  Smith, 
of  Edingdon 
&  Erlestoke. 
M.P.  for  De- 


;ir  J< 


I  I 

:  Sarah    Sir  John    Sir  Drum-    Thomas   Elizabeth    Maty=Lord 


vizes. 


GU-      Smith 
bert.    Burgess, 
Bart. 


mond 
SmithyBt.,    maica. 
=  first, 
Mary  Cun- 
lifPe :    and 
second,  Eliz- 
abeth, dau. 
of  Vis.  Gal. 
way.    Ob., 
s.p.,  1816. 


of  Ja-       =Jelfe. 


Dun- 
sa- 

ney. 


Charle8= Augusta, 


Smith, 
of  But- 
tons, 
Essex. 


third  dau. 
The  baro- 
netcy  set- 
tled on  her 
issue.  See 
Burke's 
Baronetcy. 
Cunliffe 
Smith,  of 
Tring  Park, 
Co.  Herts. 


Mar7,=:Charle8, 
eld.        Marq. 
dau.       of  Nor- 
thamp- 


Elizabeth,: 
second 
dau. 


ton. 


:William 
Chute, 
of  The 
Vine. 
Hante. 


Emma,  fourth 
dau.  Living 
at  Pear  Tree 
Green,  Co. 
Southamp., 
1856.  Died 
1859. 


WAT80K  TaTLOB. 


Simon  Taj  lor 
Esq.,  of  Lys- 
sons  Hall,  Ja- 
maica Died 
14th  April, 
1813,  set.  73. 


Sir  John  Taylor.=Elizabeth-Good6n, 
Cr.  Bart,  and  d.      d.  and  h.  of  Philip 
6th  May,  1786.      Houghton,  Esq. 


Sir  Simon  Richard  Brissett  Taylor. 
D.  s.  p.,  18th  May,  1815.  Bur. 
at  Edingdon.  Mon.  by  Chantrey 
on  N.  side  of  chancel. 


Anna  Susanna. =GreoTge  Watson,  Esq. 
Eldest  of  three  Assumed  his  wife's 
coheiresses.  D.  surname.  Of  Erie- 
8th  Jan.,  1852,  stoke.  M.P.  for 
let.  72.  Devizes.    D.  1841. 


Simon  Watson  Taylor,=Lady  Hannah  Charlotte  Hay, 


Esq.      Eldest   son. 
Now  of  Erlestoke. 


second  dau.  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale. 


George 
Simon 
Arthur. 


Arthur 
Wellesley. 


I 

John 
Arthur. 


William 
Arthur. 


I  Ml  I  I  I 

Seven 
daughters. 


h 


m 


if  dingioit  pnnh,  Mis. 
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The  Chuecu. 

"  From  a  certain  Latin  book  of  Edindon  Monastery : — 

3  July,  A.D.  1352 :    was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Monastery  of  Edindon. 

A.D.  1361.  The  Conventual  Church  of  Edindon  was  dedicated  by  Robert 
Weyyille,  Bishop  of  Sarum  to  the  honour  of  St  James  the  Apostle,  S.  Katharine 
and  all  Saints." 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  the  above  extract^  made  by  Leland  on 
the  spot^  that  we  are  able  to  fix  the  date  of  Edingdon  Church :  for 
though  the  memorandum  copied  by  him  mentions  only  the  laying 
of  the  first  stone  of  the  Monastery  (not  necessarily  the  same  thing 
as  the  Church) ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entire  establishment 
is  to  be  understood:  "  St.  James  the  Apostle/'  as  one  of  the  saints 
to  whom  the  Church  was  dedicated^  may  have  been  an  error  of 
Leland^s  in  copying.  In  the  foundation  charter^  printed  in  the  New 
Monasticoii  (vi.^  536)^  the  dedication  is  to  the  B.  V.  Mary^  St. 
Katharine  and  All  Saints. 

Als  Bishop  William  of  Edingdon  did  not  die  till  1866^  the  whole 
was  finished  in  his  lifetime.  It  was^  therefore,  entirely  under  his 
superintendence  and  through  his  influence  that  the  work  was  com- 
pletedy  and  no  doubt  in  great  measure  at  his  own  expense,  with  aid 
from  such  patrons  and  friends  as  the  Abbess  of  Romsey  and  Sir 
Ralph  Cheney  who  had  married  the  co-heiress  of  the  Pavely  family 
of  Brook  House. 

The  Church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  consists  of  a  clerestoried 
nave  of  six  bays  with  aisles  corresponding,  transepts,  tower  at  the 
intersection,  large  chancel,  and  south  porch  of  three  stories,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Priest's  room.  The  use  of  little  rooms  in  this 
situation  was  various :  sometimes  they  served,  as  at  Fotheringhay 
Church,  Co.  N(JMhampton,  where  also  there  are  two  above  the  porch^ 
one  for  a  chorister's  vestry,  the  other  for  the  sacristan  or  sexton : 
sometimes  for  a  church  library. 

The  measurements  are : —  ^ 
N»ve         length 

breadth,  including  aisles 
height 
^  From  the  Bev.  A.  Fane's  paper,  Wilts  Archaol.  Mag,,  iii.,  50. 


Ft. 

In. 

76 

52 

8 

45 
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Ft      la.  Ft     In. 

Transepts  length  71     9 

breadth  23     7 

Chancel     length  54 

breadth  23     9 

Square  of  tower  25     4     x     20    6 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  general  description  of  the  style  already  alluded 
to  (p.  241)  is  as  follows :  "  It  is  all  of  uniform  character,  and  that 
character  is  neither  Decorated  nor  Perpendicular,  but  a  very  re- 
markable mixture  of  the  two  styles  throughout :  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  looks  at  first  sight  like  Decorated,  but  on  looking  more 
closely,  the  introduction  of  Perpendicular  features  is  very  evident ; 
the  west  doorway  has  the  segmental  arch,  common  in  Decorated 
work ;  over  this  is  the  usual  square  label  of  the  Perpendicular,  and 
under  the  arch  is  Perpendicular  panelling  over  the  heads  of  the  two 
doors ;  the  same  curious  mixture  is  observable  in  the  mouldings, 
and  in  all  the  details.  This  example  is  the  more  valuable,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  Bishop  Edington  who  commenced  the  al- 
teration of  Winchester  Cathedral  into  the  Perpendicular  style.''  * 

An  embattled  parapet  is  carried  round  the  roof,  including  the 
tower.  Under  the  fine  west  window  of  eight  lights  is  a  central 
doorway  divided  into  two  openings.  The  doors  themselves  remain, 
but  are  never  opened  on  account  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
stone-work  above. 

Nave. 

The  nave  has  a  singular  wooden  ceiling  of  debased  character  with 
plaster  panels,  a  small  west  gallery,  high  pews,  tablets  on  the  piers, 
whitewashed  walls,  and  other  tokens  of  ante-Restoration  barbarism. 
The  date  of  churchwarden  work  is  recorded  by  initials  in  some  places 
on  the  wall-plates :  the  full  names  being  supplied  by  conjecture 
from  old  parish  account  books  of  the  period.  In  the  south  aisle, 
above  the  Cheney  monument,  "I  H  [John  Hart]  1615.  S  H 
[Stephen  Horle]  R  R  [Robert  Rogers] ."    Also  "  I  H  1674.^    In 


^  Archceol.  Instit.  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  206.    See  also  in  same  Jonmal,  vol.  for 
1850,  p.  202,  a  wood-cut  of  the  west  fronts  and  at  p.  206  some  zemarks. 
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the  north  aisle,  "I  H  1658.  W  P  [Ford]."  The  six  pointed 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave  are  all  alike.  The  clerestory  vvindows 
were  once  filled  with  stained  glass. 

Chancel. 

This  is  spacious,  and  has  three  lofty  windows  on  each  side,  with 
a  large  one  at  the  east  end.  There  is  a  series  of  eight  canopied 
niches  with  tabernacled  heads  :  two  holding  headless  figures.  Oyer 
six  of  the  niches,  as  well  as  over  two  reclining  figures  in  the  north- 
west and  south-west  corners,  are  stone  corbels,  which  may  have 
supported  a  former  roof.  Over  the  altar,  a  late  Jacobean  wooden 
reredos,  which,  judging  by  the  central  pilaster  and  keystone  above, 
appears  to  have  formed  at  one  time  a  chimney-piece  in  some  old 
house.  The  chancel  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  ceiled  with  stone, 
having  the  arms  of  Bishop  Edingdon  on  the  bosses.  The  present  ceiling 
was  substituted  by  Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  of  Erlestoke,  about  A.D.  1789. 

Intbsmsnts  and  Montjmbnts. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  information  about  the  burials  in  this  Church. 
Leland  names  that  of  Sir  Richard  Penley,  a  knight  who  gave  West 
Hsley,  in  Berks  :  also.  Sir  John  Bous,  of  Imber,  who  gave  Baynton, 
and  a  Willoughby.  He  had  also  "  hard  that  one  Blubyri,  a  preben- 
dary of  Saresbiri,  executor  of  Bishop  William  Edington  was  buried 
there.^'^  Gereberd  and  Thomas  Bulkington,  benefactors,  having 
obits,  would  probably  be  also  in  the  number.  Perhaps  Bishop 
Ayscough :  but  of  none  of  these  is  there  now  any  memorial. 

Before  the  levelling  of  the  chancel  pavement,  there  used  to  be, 
on  the  south  side,  near  the  modem  door,  a  large  blue  stone  with 
sockets  of  a  figure  and  shields  at  the  comers  of  which  only  one  was 
left,  bearing  ^'  On  a  cross  five  cinquefoils  in  a  sem^e,  or  circle  of 
mullets  [Edinodon]  .^'  It  was  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Church,  but  is  not  now  visible.  There  was  also  on  the  same  floor, 
near  a  blocked-up  door,  once  opening  into  the  cloister  on  the  north 

^  Bleobury's  name  does  not  appear  as  a  Prebendary  of  Sarum  in  Canon  W.  H. 
Jones's  '*  Fasti/'  and  he  was  probably  buried  at  Shillingford,  Berks,  as  mentioned 
above,  p.  271. 
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side^  a  stone  to  "  John  Allambrigge,  clerk^  sometime  chaplain  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  Beauchamp/'  ^  Some  other  large  blae  stones 
with  marks  of  brasses  were  likewise  removed.  On  the  south  side  is 
a  6ne  marble  and  alabaster  monument  to  Sir  Edward  Lewis^  of  the 
Van,  Co.  Glamorgan  (see  above,  p.  290),  with  effigies  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  with  children  kneeling  in  front.  Above  is  a  cherub 
hovering  over  the  recumbent  figures  with  a  crown  of  glory  in  his 
hand.  The  lady,  by  whom  it  was  erected,  was  by  birth  a  Saekville, 
married  first  Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Beauchamp,  an  eldest  son  and 
heir  in  the  Seymour  family  (in  the  third  generation  from  Protector 
Somerset)  who,  had  he  not  died  young  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  would  have  been  the  second  Duke  of  Somerset, 
restored. 

£pitapA. 


HbERB  LTE  THB  60DYE8  OP  THB  BIGHT  WOB^^  8^  EdWABD 
LeWYS  late  of  THB  YaNE  IN  THB  C0V2TTIB  OF  GlAMABOAN 
Kk'    one    of    THE    GeKTLBMBN    OF    THB     PbIYIE    ChaMBEB 

TO   Prince   Ubnbt  and   after   to    Kino  Charlbs  :   and 

OF  the  BIOHT  HON^h^  ANNE  LaDT  BeAYCHAHPE  HIS  WIFE 
THE    WIDOWE    OF     EdWARD     LoBDB     BeaYCHAHPE     DAYOHR^ 

OF  Robert  Earle  op  Dorset,  bt  thb  Ladt  Maboaret 
Howard,  sole  dayohter  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolee 
Thet  had  IBS  ye  ltyino  Fowbr  bonnes,  Edward, 
William,  Richabd,  and  Bobert  and  onb  dayohteb 
Annb  Lewys, 
He   departed  this  life  the  10^  of  octobeb  163).    In 

MEMORIE  OF  WHOME  HIS  MOYRNEFYLL  LaDT  BBBCTBD 
this   MONYMENT  for  HIM  AND  HER  8ELFE  WHOB 

dbgeased  THB  25  o[f]  S[eptembeb  1664.] 


In  one  line  along  the  slab,  under  the  figures  : — 

Since  Children  abb  the  living  corner-stone, 
Where  Mariaob  byilt  on  both  sides  mebtes  in  one. 
Whilst  thet  subyiye,  oitb  liybs  shall  hayb  extent, 
Ypon  recobd  in  them  oyr  monymbnt. 

The  arms  on  the  shield  are  Lewis  impaling  Sackyille,  viz.,  Dexter, 

Quarterly.    1.    Sable  a  lion  rampant  Argent,  Lewis.      2.  Sable  a 

*  From  1641  to  1660  John  Allambrigg  was  Rector  of  Monkton  Farley.    In 
1662  one  of  this  name  resigned  Whaddon  {Wilts  Institutions). 
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chevron  between  three  fleurs  de  lys  Argent,  Colwyn  ap  Tango.  3. 
Gules  three  chevronels  Argent,  Jestin  ap  Gargbnt.  4.  Sable  a 
chevron  between  three  spear- heads  Argent  tipped  Gules,  Caradoo 
Vreichfae.  Sinister,  Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules  over  all  a  bend  vair 
Sackville. 

On  the  floor  an  inscription,  ''Lady  Anne  Bbauchamp  died  25th 
Sept.  1664.'^  Four  young  children  of  Eichard  and  Mary  Lewis, 
viz.,  Elizabeth,  d.  Uth  February,  1676;  Anne,  21st  September^ 
1673;  Edward,  February,  1670.  Jambs,  1680,  sBt.  9.  Lady 
Catharine  Powlbtt,  wife  of  Lord  Harry  Powlett  (who  was  after- 
wards fourth  Duke  of  Bolton)  23rd  April,  1744,  set.  49.  Eev. 
William  Roots  (Vicar)  d.  February  18th,  1S30,-  set.  77.  Mary 
Alicb^  his  wife,  3rd  June,  1816,  aet.  59.     And  three  daughters. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  fine  monument  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  repre- 
senting the  death-bed  of  Sir  Simon  Richard  Brissett  Taylor^ 
Bart.,  d.  18th  May,  1815,  set.  32,  erected  by  his  sister,  Martha, 
who  d.  26  Oct.,  1817.  Against  the  north  wall ''Simon  Taylor, 
Esq.,  of  Lyssons  Estate,  Jamaica,  d.  14th  April,  1813,  set.  73.  His 
brother.  Sir  John  Taylor,  Bart,  6th  May,  1786,  set.  41. 

Arms  of  Watson  Taylor.  For  Taylor  (incorrectly  given  in 
Burke^s  Extinct  Baronets*),  Quarterly.  1  and  4.  Arg.  a  saltier 
wavy  Sable  between  a  heart  in  chief  and  another  in  base  Oules :  and 
a  cinquefoil  Vert  in  each  flank.  For  Watson  2  and  3  Arg.  a  tree 
proper,  over  it  a  fess  Arg.  charged  with  three  mullets  of  five  points 
of  the  field.  Cresl*  Issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet  Or  a  hand  and 
arm  proper  holding  a  cross-crosslet  fitchee  in  bend  of  the  first.  Over 
the  crest,  "  In  hoc  signo  vinces"  Supporters  (granted  by  warrant, 
1815),  two  leopards  proper  plain-collared  and  chained,  the  chains 
reflected  over  the  back.  Or. 

On  an  achievement  in  the  chancel  are  the  arms  of  Joshua  Smith, 
Esq.,  formerly  owner  of  Edingdon.  Smith  impaling  Gilbert. 
Dexter,  Quarterly.  1.  Arg.  a  saltire  azure  between  three  crescents 
Gliles,  and  a  dolphin  hauriant  in  base  Sable.  2.  Argent,  on  the  sea 
a  ship  all  proper.     3.  Azure  a  wild  cat  sejant  holding  up  the  dexter 

^  The  arms  were  differenced  with  a  canton  for  the  late  George  Watson  Taylor, 
Esq. 
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paw.  4.  Or^  a  crescent  Gules.  Smith^  of  Scotland  and  Stoke 
Park.  Sinister.  Gules  a  leg  couped  at  the  thigh^  in  armour,  be- 
tween two  broken  spears  proper.     Gilbert. 

In  a  vault  in  the  Church  is  a  brass  coffin-plate  with  this  inscrip- 
tion^ '^  The  most  Illustrious  Lady  Lavinia  Dutchess  of  Bolton, 
Dowager  of  the  Most  High  Puissant  and  Noble  Prince  Charles 
Powlett,  late  Duke  of  Bolton,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  &c.  Died  24th  January,  1760.  Aged  49  years."  The 
arms  of  the  lady  (impaled  with  the  Duke's),  are,  Gules  three  bezants 
a  fess  in  chief  Or,  Beswtcke,  quartering,  on  a  bend  engraUed  three 
wheatsheaves. 

This  lady  was  the  "  Polly  Peachum  "  of  the  "  Edgar's  Opera," 
mentioned  above,  p.  292. 

The  chancel  floor  is  3  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  transept. 
Under  the  arch  which  divides  them  is  an  incongruous  carved  oak 
screen,  beautified  with  the  Royal  arms,  the  Commandments  and 
Creed,  and  the  date  1 788.  A  rood-loft  above  this.  The  steps  leading 
to  this,  now  closed  up,  are  in  the  comer  of  the  North  transept. 

South  Transept. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  a  large  altar-tomb,  with  an' effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic  under  a  canopy  ornamented  with  tracery,  mouldings, 
shields,  devices,  &c.,  all  coloured.  All  attempts  to  identify  it  satis- 
factorily have  hitherto  failed.  In  a  note  on  ''Leland's  Tour  in 
Wilts ^'  {Wilts  ArchaoL  Mag.,  i.,  188),  the  present  writer,  being  at 
that  time  under  the  impression  that  the  two  letters  on  a  principal 
monogram  were  T.  B.,  suggested,  from  reasons  there  given,  that 
they  denoted  Thomas  Bulkington,  a  benefactor  to  the  house.  But 
upon  a  later  and  closer  inspection  the  first  letter  proved  to  be,  not 
Tj  but  /.  With  I.  B.,  however,  we  are  not  much  nearer  discovery 
than  before.  That  the  figure  represents  some  ecclesiastic  of  im- 
portance connected  with  the  Monastery  seems  most  likely,  jet 
neither  among  the  known  names  of  the  superiors,  nor  of  the  brethren 
occasionally  mentioned  in  documents  relating  to  Edingdon,  is  tiiere 
a  single  one  whose  surname  fits  exactly  the  r^iu  over  the  cornice  of 
the  tomb,  which  Is  a  branch  or  sprig  issuing  from  a  ton.     This  would 
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not  inappropriately  match  with  the  name  of  Bayntun  {s.e.y  Bay-in* 
tan)  :  and  there  was  a  leading  county  family  of  that  name^  long 
settled,  first  at  Falstone,  in  South  Wilts^  afterwards  at  Bromham^ 
not  far  from  Edingdon,  but  of  their  connexion  with  the  Monastery 
no  evidence  has  been  met  with.  Under  the  canopy  against  the  wall 
there  is  a  blank  space  which  may  have  been  filled  with  an  inscription. 
In  the  quatrefoils  below  is  the  rebtisyoBi  mentioned.  In  the  mould- 
ing above  the  quatrefoil  is  the  same  rebus,  and  another  in  which 
the  branch  or  sprig  se^ms  to  spring  out  of  some  animal.  On  the 
tun  or  barrel  at  the  feet  of  the  Q&gj  are,  at  one  end  I.  B. ;  at  the 
other  a  triangle.  In  small  niches  on  each  side  are  little  figures :  St* 
Peter  with  a  key  in  one ;  St.  Paul  with  a  sword  in  the  other.  Some 
lettering  on  the  ledge  appears  to  be  only  the  scratching  of  idlers. 
In  the  corner  behind  this  tomb  is  a  winding  stair  leading  to  the 
belfry. 

The  North  Transept 

is  thought  to  have  been  a  Lady  Chapel.  In  the  west  comer  is  a 
closed-up  doorway  which  once  opened  upon  the  cloister.  That  this 
ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  Church  is  shown  by  the  space  of 
blank  wall  and  the  height  of  the  windows  from  the  ground,  as  at 
Malmesbury  Abbey.  An  altar,  a  piscina,  niche,  and  some  coloured 
glass  remain.  There  are  memorials  to  ''  Mary,  daughter  of  Martin 
and  Anamoriah  Taylor,  13th  September,  1769.''  "  S.P.  [Sarah  Price] 
1794."  "  Bridgeat,  wife  of  John  Gardiner,  gent.,  of  Tinhead,  1689." 

North  Aisle. 

Against  the  wall  is  a  consecration  cross,  viz.,  a  cross  within  a 
circle :  the  four  quarters  formed  by  the  cross  being  painted  blue  and 
red  alternately.  There  are  ten  of  these  crosses  outside  the  Church, 
two  north,  three  south,  two  west,  and  two  on  east  wall  inside.^ 

Some  of  the  Long^  of  Baynton  are  interred  in  this  aisle.^  Will- 
iam  Long,  10th  June,  1807,  mt.  73.     On  an  achievement  the  arms 

^  For  some  aocoant  of  these  crosses  see  Dr.  Baron's  paper,  Wilts  ArchcBoh 
Mag^  vol.  xx.,  p.  134. 

*  See  Tab.  TV.  of  the  Pedigrees  of  Longi  privately  printed  by  William  Long, 
Esq.,  of  Wrington. 
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of  Long^  impaling^  Sable  a  chevron  between  three  fleors  de  lys Argent. 
Emma^  only  child  of  William  and  Mary  Long^  1796.  Mary,  widow, 
lith  January^  1822.  Gnles  an  escarbuncle  Or.  Oksdxbt.  (?) 
Towards  the  west  end  is  a  mnral  tablet  to  a  family  of  Taylor,  where 
the  sculptor  has  introduced  the  novelty  of  a  group  of  children, 
kneeling,  in  modern  yeoman  dress.  On  the  floor  also,  John  tiardiaer 
1720.  The  glass  in  one  or  two  of  the  clerestory  windows  has  a 
bordure  of  lions  passant.  This  bordure  of  lions,  enclosing  a  cross 
flory  forms  the  arms  on  the  borough  seal  of  Westbnry,  and  is  a 
token  of  connexion  with  the  Pavely  family.  (See  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 
"Westbury,  p,  S.) 

South  Aisle. 

On  the  floor  near  the  entrance  is  an  old  stone  with  the  ''  Cross 
Keys "  upon  it.  Also  a  very  large  Purbeck  slab  with  sockets  for 
two  brasses  of  man  and  wife,  with  shields  at  the  comers,  bat  all  the 
brasses  have  disappeared. 

Under  one  of  the  arches  dividing  this  aisle  from  the  nave  is  a 
pretty  little  oratory  or  mortuary  chapel :  consisting  of  an  altar-tomb, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  light  stone- work  with  a  side  door,  niches,  tracery, 
cornice  and  shields.  On  the  Purbeck-stone  surface  of  the  tomb, 
sockets  for  two  figures,  man  and  wife,  but  brasses  and  inscription 
all  lost.  This  tomb  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  that  of  Sir 
Ralph  Cheney,  who  died  e.  1401,  having  married  Joan,  one  of  the 
Qo-heiresses  of  Sir  John  Pavely,  of  Brook  House :  but  the  following 
arms,  carved  on  the  frieze  of  the  canopy  and  panels  of  the  tomb,  if 
intended  to  apply  to  such  a  match,  are  rather  perplexing : — 

On  the  canopy  f  side  facing  nave, 
Chenbt.  Cheney.  Cheney. 

A  fess  lozengy  each  quartering  a  cross 

charged  with  an  moline.^ 

escallop. 

^  The  CX088  moline  may  possibly  be  for  Pavsly,  to  whom  more  than  one  Tiriety 
of  cross  is  given  in  tbe  armouries.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  adapting  tlie 
heraldiy  on  the  stone- work  to  the  match  between  Sir  Ralph  Cheney  and  Joan, 
heiress  of  Pavelj.    In  another  shield,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  monnmentf 
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On  tie  tomb,  same  side. 
A  Rudder.^  Chjbnbt.  Parti  per  pale  four  es* 

(Badge  of  Pavely.)  callops^  two  and  two,* 

On  the  canopy,  side  facing  aisle. 
Cheney.  PiiVELt.  Pavely. 

impaling  a  cross  moline.        A  cross  florj. 

On  the  tomb,  same  sid^. 
A  Rudder.  Cheney.  Parti  per  pale  four  es-« 

callops^  two  and  two. 
Over  the  doorwav,  the  rudder. 
In  the  north-west  comer  is  the  font,  octagonal,  the  basin  of 
Purbeck  marble,  the  base  of  free-stone. 

In  the  same  comer  is  an  oven-like  projection  concealing  a  passage 
through  the  wall  which  once  led  into  the  cloister. 
The  bells  are  six  in  number :  none  older  than  1640. 

1.  i{(  Anno  Domini  1640  I  A  L. 

2.  ftjf  Anno  Domini  I  4  L.  1664. 

8    Richard  Price,  Churchwarden  1781.      Willm.  Bilbie,  Chew- 
stoke,  Somersetshire,  Pounder. 

4.  James  Wells,  Aldbourn,  Wilts,  fecit,  1802.     Jas.  Newman 

and  E.  M.  Ellis,  Churchwardens. 

5.  ^  Anno  Domini  1647.     C  G  :  W.P  :  C.W.  I  A  L. 

6.  I  to  the  Church  the  living  call 

And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all.     A  A  R*     1723. 

the  cross  moline  is  impaled  with  Cheney,  denoting  a  wife,  not  usually  an  heiress  t 
but  in  this  shield  the  cross  is  quartered  with  Cheney ;  which,  again,  is  a  form 
usually  denoting  the  son  of  an  heiress.  It  is  true  that  (as  exemplified  in  the 
Qarter  Plate  and  seal  of  Neville,  Earl  of  Fauoonbridge)  the  arms  of  an  heiress 
were  sometimes  quartered  with  the  husband's,  instead  of  being  set  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence :  still,  why  on  this  monument  the  cross  appears  dilEerently  on  two 
shields,  inipaled  on  the  one,  and  quartered  on  the  other,  is  not  quite  clear. 

'  Camden  says  that  Robert  Willoughby  (who,  on  account  of  his  descent  from 
the  Pavelys  by  the  family  of  Cheney— both  of  Brook  House^»ok  the  title  ol 
Willoughby  de  Broke)  bore  a  rudder,  as  Admiral  of  the  Meet.  But  the  rudder 
was  seen  on  the  windows  of  Broke  House,  by  Leland,  before  Willoughby  had 
succeeded  the  older  families.  See  a  note  in  "Wiltshire  Collections,  Aubrey  and 
Jackson,"  p.  400. 

'  This  shield  has  not  been  identified.  Of  the  coats  of  .arms  known  to  be  con* 
nected  with  the  Pavely  family  that  of  Erleigh  comes  nearest,  viz.,  three  escaUopa, 
two  and  one. 

X  2 
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The  chancel,  ontsidej  has  undergone  a  scrapings  which  gives  it 
a  newer  appearance  than  the  rest  of  the  Church,  Eight  of  the 
pinnaclea  are  gone.    The  present  four  are  modem. 

In  the  Chubchta&d^  on  the  left  of  the  south  porch  is  a  veiy 
ancient  altar-tomb  called  the  ''  Dole-stone^''  on  which  certain  loaves 
are  distributed.  On  the  right  is  the  base  of  a  churchyard  cross. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  cemetery  is  a  fine  old  yew  tree,  the  girth  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground  about  21ft.  Sin.  On  the  churchyard  wall 
is  an  old  tomb  with  panelled  sides,  but  no  inscription. 

The  tracery  of  the  Tower  window  is  worked  in  the  pattern  of  a 
cross  moline.  The  west  window  of  the  south  aisle  has  tracery  of 
the  same  pattern^  but  the  cross  is  in  saltire. 

Remains  op  the  Monastbbt. 
I  Of  these  there  is  little  left.     As  above  mentioned,  the  cloister 

ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  Church.  Part  of  the  monks'  dwell- 
ing is  now  a  farm  house  with  gabled  front,  flanked  by  two  embattled 
square  towers  of  later  addition.  Of  this  there  is  a  wood-cut  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1846:  but  the  central  gables  there  repre- 
sented have  been  taken  away.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
interior.  One  room,  lined  with  oak,  is  called  ''  The  Chaplain's," 
but  bears  neither  date  nor  ornament.  Of  the  Monastery  when 
entire  no  plan  is  known  to  have  been  preserved.  Its  destruction  by 
Mr.  Bayntun  and  Mr.  Joshua  Smith  has  been  already  mentioned. 
There  was,  within  living  memory,  a  wall  7  feet  high  and  2  feet 
thick  which  led  from  the  house  to  the  Church,  into  which  it  was 
built :  and  was  strengthened  by  some  singular  semicircular  buttresses 
with  conical  caps. 

The  fish-ponds,  which  were  turned  into  withy-beds  when  Mr. 
Joshua  Smith  purchased  the  property,  were  restored  to  their  original 
use  in  1856^  by  the  present  owner. 

Fountain-Cbll. 

There  are  four  springs  of  water  near  the  site  of  the  monasteiy : 
and  over  the  southernmost  a  stone  building  or  fountain-cell,  erected 
by  the  monks^  is  in  fair  preservation.    It  is  8  feet  high  by  4  feet 
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4  inches  wide :  the  side-walls  7  feet  10  inches  high,  under  a  slanting 
stone  roof  which  is  supported  in  the  centre  by  two  pointed  arches. 
Edingdon  springs  are  much  visited  in  summer^  partly  for  water- 
cresses^  partly  for  the  amusement  of  trying  what  truth  there  is  in  a 
common  saying  about  two  within  the  monastery  garden^  viz.,  that 
one  yields  hard  and  another  soft  water. 

Vicars. 

In  the  time  of  the  Rectory  Prebend  and  afterwards  of  the  Monas- 
tery the  Church  was  served  by  a  Vicar  appointed  by  the  Prebendary 
and  by  the  Rector  of  the  house.  The  names  of  some  of  the  Vicars 
down  to  1348  have  been  given  above  at  page  282.  After  the  Dis- 
solution, the  impropriator  of  the  tithes  or  his  lessee  found  a  clerk 
to  do  the  duties,  who  used  to  be  called  Perpetual  Curate.  To  the 
Dukes  of  Bolton  he  also  acted  as  chaplain,  had  £80  a  year,  a  horse 
and  servant  found,  and  table  at  the  house.  The  preferment  was 
called,  or  miscalled,  a  donative.    The  title  of  Vicar  has  been  restored. 

The  following  names  occur  in  old  churchwardens'  account  books 
from  1675,  atfd  from  the  parish  register,  which  commences  1st 
August,  1678 : — 


A.D. 

Patron. 

Ferpetoal  Coiate,  now  '^car. 

[ter'^ 

1608 

Thomas  Aisley  "minis- 

1615 

John  Newman 

1697-1741 

David  Thomas 

1764,  July  22nd 

William  Thomas 

1766,  May  8th 

Robert  Haynes 

1768,  Jan.  28th 

W  illiam  Thomas  [agfain] 

1779,  March  8th 

Richard  Sanderson 

1781,  Nov.  15th 

John  Bailey  \  probably 
Daniel  Lloyd)  J JS:^ 

1782 

1784 

r  Joshna  Smith  and*^ 
•<  Drammond  Smith,  > 
C     Esqs.                  3 

Thomas  Marks,  p.m.  R. 
Sanderson 

1786,  October 

William  Roots 

1826,  4th  Sept. 

SamuelLittlewood,B.D. 

1880,  17th  May 

S.  Watson  Taylor,  Esq. 

Henry      Cave-Browne- 

Cave 

806  A  Stroll  through  Bradford-on^Avon. 

In  ''Buckler's  Anglo-Norman  Antic^uities ''  are  views  of  the 
interior  of  Edingdon  Charch^  two  monaments :  also  at  page  \t% 
the  monument  and  effigy  of  Bishop  William  Edingdon  at  Winches- 
ter. In  the  "  Building  News  "  of  July  liJth,  1872,  are  double-page 
drawings  of  the  exterior  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  C.  Deshon. 

J.  £•  J. 

[The  Committee  desire  gratefollj  to  acknowledge  their  sense  of  Canon  Jackson's 
liberality  in  presenting  the  photographs  which  illustrate  his  paper  on  Edingdon.] 
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By  Cakok  W.  H.  Jovbb,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  Yicar. 

|HEBE  are  two  things  which  must  strike  every  stranger^  that 
has  ''eyes  to  see^  or  ears  to  hear/'  on  his  first  visit  to  this 
singularly  interesting  town^  especially  when  he  listens  to  the  tales 
of  old  folks  about  it — ^the  first  is  its  evident  antiquity, — the  second, 
the  ecclesiastical  imprint  that  is  to  be  discerned  everywhere. 

L — As  to  its  antiquity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  certainly 
among  the  oldest  of  Wiltshire  towns.  The  only  others  mentioned 
in  really  ancient  times  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  Amesbury,  Corsham, 
Calne,  Chippenham,  Cricklade,  Malmesbury,  Bamsbury,  Old  Sarum, 
and  Wilton.  As  early  as  A.D.  652,  we  read  of  an  important  battle 
having  been  fought  at  "Bradford-by-the-Avon''  by  Cenwalch,  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  which,  followed  up  as  it  was  by  another  con- 
test six  years  later  "  against  the  Welsh  at  the  Pens  in  which  he 

put  them  to  flight  as  far  as  the  Parret,''  led  to  important  results  as 

^^— ^— ^.—  — »_^^—— ^— ^— ^^».^— ^.— I— ^—         ■  , 

^  This  paper  consists  of  short  notices  of  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  of 
Bradford-on-Avon  which  were  given  by  the  Yicar  to  the  Members  of  the  Wilts 
Arcbsdological  Society,  as  they  "  strolled  "  with  him  round  it,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  yisiti  in  August,  1881. 
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re^rds  the  large  accession  of  territory  in  these  parts  of  England 
gained  hy  the  conquerors^  and  indirectly  to  the  re-estahlishment  of 
Christianity  here.  For  Cenwalch,  who  had  abjured  Christianity  and 
at  the  same  time  repudiated  his  wife,  and  had  been  in  the  year  642 
driven  temporarily  from  his  kingdom,  no  sooner  regained  it  by  the 
battles  at  Bradford  and  at  the  Pens,  than  he  returned  from  his 
apostacy^  and  became  not  long  afterwards  the  founder  of  a  Church  at 
Winchester.  And  it  is  of  no  little  interest  to  us  to  know^  that 
Aldhelm^  whose  name  should  be  so  well  known  and  reverenced  here 
as  the  founder  of  our  Saxon  Church,  that  cradle  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, was  nephew  of  King  Cenwalch. 

II. — As  to  its  ecclesiastical  character ; — ^this  seems  impressed  upon 
us  by  the  quaint  and  church-like  look  of  so  many  of  its  buildings. 
Each  of  the  old  limits  of  the  town  was  at  one  time  guarded  as 
though  by  an  ancient  chapel — those  of  St.  Laurence^  St.  Olave,  St. 
Mary  at  Tory,  St.  Margaret,  by  the  bridge,  St,  Catharine,  near  the 
old  almshouses — five  ecclesiastical  barbicans,  two  of  them  still  re- 
maining to  us  in  good  preservation,  and  the  sites  of  all  the  rest  being 
well  known.  Nor  is  this  ecclesiastical  character  surprising  when 
we  recollect  its  history.  Here^  as  early  as  A.D.  705  S.  Aldhelm 
founded  his  little  Churchy  and  what  is  called  his  '^  monastery,''  by 
which  is  meant  a  Church  and  dwelling-house  with  three  or  four 
missionaries,  as  we  might  say,  attached  to  it.  No  doubt  for 
many  years  after  this,  Bradford-on-Avon,  though  otherwise  as 
regards  its  '^monastery''  and  Church  an  independent  foundation, 
and  certainly  not  supported  by  any  means  derived  from  Malmesbury  ^ 
owed  allegiance  to  that  religious  house  and  to  its  Abbots  from  time 
to  time.  But  in  the  year  A.D.  1001  we  find  the  whole  manor  of 
Bradford,  together  with  its  monastery — then  called  cosnobium — bes- 
towed by  King  iEthelred  on  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  the  specific 
object  of  this  gift  being  to  "  provide  the  nuns  of  Shaftesbury  a  safe 
refuge  (the  exact  words  are  impeuetrabile  con/ugium)  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Danes,  and  a  hiding-place  for  the  relics  of  the  blessed  King 
Edward,  then  recently  martyred,  and  the  rest  of  the  saints.  And 
ior  more  than  five  hundred  years,  the  manor  of  Bradford  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abbesses  of  Shaftesbury  for  the  time  being.    This  may 
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well  account  for  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  whole  place. 
But  we  will  stroll  round  the  Town^  and  speak  in  turn  of  each  of 
the  objects  of  interest. 

1.  We  will  start  from  the  most  interesting  of  all  our  treasures^ 
the  Saxon  Church  of  St.  Laurence^  which  stands  close  by  the  north- 
east end  of  the  present  parish  Church.  Both  Churches  no  doubt  origi- 
nally stood  in  the  same  churchyard^  the  extent  of  which  was  at  one 
time  much  greater  than  at  present.  The  story  of  the  discovery  and 
gpradual  re-purchase  and  re-habilitation  of  this '' little  church" — 
eeclesiola,  it  is  called  by  William  of  Malmesbury — has  ofLen  been 
told,  and  therefore  I  need  not  here  tell  the  tale  again.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  consists  of  a  Nave,  a  Chancel^  and  a  Porch  on  the 
north  side ;  that  originally  there  was  a  similar  annexe  on  the  soutJi 
side,  80  that  the  building  was  cruciform ;  that  the  Nave  is  about 
twenty-Jive  feet  long  by  thirteen  broad ;  the  chancel  thirteen  feet  long 
by  ten  broad;  and  the  porch  may  roundly  be  described  as  about  ten 
feet  square.  The  height  of  the  building  is  very  remarkable,  in  the 
nave  being  rather  slightly,  and  in  the  chancel  considerably,  greater 
than  the  length,  in  either  case.  There  are  also  two  interesting  stone 
figures  of  angels  above  the  chancel  arch,  which,  if  not  quite  coeval 
with  the  building  itself,  can  hardly  in  any  case  be  later  than  the 
tenth  century,  since  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  JBthelwold  which  is 
of  the  date  970 — 975,  there  are  figures  of  angels  which  correspond 
very  closely  with  them.  In  any  case  there  is  now  a  general  agree- 
ment among  all  who  are  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  that  we  have 
in  this  most  interesting  '^little  church,^'  a  building  which  was 
fopnded  by  S.  Aldhelm  (who  died  in  709),  and  which  is  a  soUtaiy 
perfect  example  of  a  Church  of  so  early  a  date. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  Parish  Church.  This  is  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  It  consists  of  a  Chancel,  Nave,  North  Aisle,  Tower, 
and  a  mortuary  Chapel,  erected  by  one  of  the  Hall  family,  on  the 
south  side — ^the  last  being  now  used  as  an  organ  chamber.  The  north 
aisle  was  built  at  intervals  of  some  fifty  years  apart,  the  western 
portion,  extending  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  fourth  window,  being  the 
earlier  work,  and  having  been  a  chantry  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas— the  reredos  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  over  a  crucifix 
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still  remaining  as  a  structural  portion  of  the  wall — the  eastern  por- 
tion having  been  a  chantry  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  founded  by 
one  of  the  Horton  family,  whose  brass,  recording  the  last  fact,  is  still 
preserved.  As  is  the  case  with  all  ancient  Churches,  there  have 
been  alterations  and  additions  made  from  time  to  time.  Fragments 
of  an  earlier  Church  have  been  found,  and  are  to  be  seen  still 
treasured  up  in  the  porch  of  the  Saxon  Church.  The  present 
structure  no  doubt  originally  consisted  simply  of  a  chancel  about 
two-thirds  of  its  present  length,  and  a  nave,  and  there  was  a  row 
of  Norman  windows  both  above  and  below,  the  latter  being  more 
accurately  described  as  clere-story  windows.  Two  of  the  larger 
Norman  windows  in  the  chancel  have  lately  been  re- opened.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  chancel  would  seem  to 
have  been  lengthened,  and  the  two  recessed  tombs  inserted,  one  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side.  Next  followed  the  aisles, 
originally,  as  has  been  said,  two,  but  now  joined  in  one.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  followed  the  tower ;  and  then 
the  mortuary  chapel  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

The  Church  contains  memorials  of  the  families  of  Hall — the 
maternal  ancestors  of  Earl  Manvers— of  Methuen,  Tidcomb,  Stewart, 
Thresher,  Shrapnell,  Clutterbuck,  Tugwell^  Cam — the  maternal  an- 
cestor of  the  late  Lord  Broughton — and  Bethel — ^a  family  ennobled 
in  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury. 

S.  Leaving  the  Church,  and  passing  up  the  steps  on  the  western 
side  of  the  tower,  we  stand  before  a  house  of  some  interest.  It 
belonged  once  to  Edward  Orpin,^  the  parish  clerk  of  Bradford,  and 
was  probably  built  by  some  of  his  family.  He  was  the  '' Parish 
Clerk ''  whom  Gainsborough,  the  artist — a  frequent  visitor  to  this 
neighbourhood — painted.  The  portrait  was  given  by  him  to  Mr. 
Wiltshire,  and  became  the  property  of  his  descendant,  who  lived 


*  Edwabb  Obpin,  the  parish  clerk,  died  in  June,  1781.  The  name  "  Orpen," 
or  "  Orpin,"  as  the  clerk  himself  always  spelt  it,  occuni  frequently  in  our  register^ 
during  the  previous  centuiy-and-a-half ,  but  after  hia  time  ire  lose  traces  of  it 
altogether,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last — if  not  the  last — of  his 
family.  The  stone  lying  just  within  the  rails,  opposite  the  house,  is  said  to  cover 
his  remains. 
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at  Shockerwick.  On  the  sale  of  his  pictures  after  his  decease  the 
one  we  are  describing  was  purchased  for  the  nation,  at  a  cost  uf 
some  £800,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  among  the  paintings  bjr  English 
artists  in  the  national  collection. 

4,  We  pass  on  now  till  we  come  to  the  western  entrance  to  the 
ohurchyard,  where  on  the  north  side  of  a  modern  building,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  Abbey  House,  are  the  remains  of  what  Leland 
speaks  of  as  ''Horton's  House/^  The  Horton  family  were  well-to-do 
wool  merchants,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  benefactors  of  the 
Church.  The  mansion  which  one  of  them  built  was  afterwards  in  part 
used  for  shops  for  the  weaving  of  cloth.  And  as  the  Flemish  work- 
men, introduced  first  of  all  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  such 
manufactures,  were  quartered,  or  at  all  events  plied  their  craft  here, 
the  yard  was  called  till  a  verj^  recent  period  the  "  Dutch  Barton/^ 
There  is  a  deed  in  existence  by  which,  in  1659,  Paul  Methuen  cove- 
nanted with  the  parish  ofiScers,  that  a  certain  spinner,  by  name 
Bichard  (otherwise)  Derricke  Johnson,  whom,  together  with  his  wife 
Hectrie,  and  several  small  children,  he  for  his  own  proper  gain  and 
benefit  did  fetch  or  bring  out  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  should 
never  be  chargeable  to  the  parish.  There  is  a  similar  deed  in  the 
parish  chest,  dated  1674,  endorsed,  ^^Mr.  William  Brewer  his  bond 
of  £100  to  save  harmless  the  Parish  of  Bradford  against  certain 
Dutchmen"  whom  he  had  brought  over  from  Holland,  or  "Powland,'^ 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  as  they  did  effectually,  the  manufac- 
turing trade  in  cloth  in  Bradford. 

6.  Walking  on  down  Church  Street,  and  passing  by  a  little 
knoll  called  "  Druce's  Hill " — so  termed  from  one  Anthony  Dmce, 
a  Quaker,  who  built  a  house  there  in  which  he  lived — we  come  to 
a  large  and  interesting  building,  mentioned  by  Leland  in  1543  and 
called  by  him  the  "  Church  House.''  This,  which  is  of  the  date 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  built  by  one  of  the  Horton  family,  and 
was  the  public  place  of  assembly  where  people  met  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  themselves  and  their  neighbours  for  the  expenses  of 
Church  repairs,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  &c.  On  the  principle  of 
"  business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards,^'  as  soon  as  they  had  at- 
tended to  the  wants  of  others,  they  had  a  little  care  for  their  own, 
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and  indalged  in  festivities  known  as  Church-Ales^  Whitsun-Ales^ 
and  the  like.  It  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Saxon  Churchy  and  given  in  exchange  for  the  portion  of  that 
building  which  had  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  free  school.  The 
Free  School  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Church-House^  and  is 
still  held  there. 

6.  We  now  arrive  at  the  Town  Hall^  a  handsome  building, 
erected  about  thirty  years  ago  on  the  site  of  some  old  gabled  and 
interesting  houses,  the  removal  of  which  took  away  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  groups  of  buildings  in  the  town.  Opposite  to  the  Town 
Hall  are  what  are  called  respectively  Horse  Street  and  the  Shambles. 
The  former  derives  its  name  from  an  old  inn  called  the  "  Scribbling 
Horse"  (a  corruption  of  *' Scribbling  fftfr^^")  the  last  name  denoting 
the  Jrame  on  which  the  cloth  when  first  made  was  stretched  in  order 
that  it  might  be  scribbled  {i,e,,  cleared  by  the  teasel  from  all  its 
inequalities)^  an  operation  formerly  done  by  the  hand^  but  now  by 
machinery.  The  latter,  now  confined  to  a  narrow  paved  passage 
between  shops,  was  termed  the  '^  Shambles  "  because  of  the  butchers' 
stalls  which  were  there,  or  it  may  be  in  the  Market  Place  immedi- 
ately adjoining,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Town  Hall,  of  which  we 
^hall  make  more  particular  mention  presently. 

7.  We  pass  through  the  Shambles ;  on  our  way  we  must  notice 
on  the  right  the  old  barge-boards  on  the  houses,  and  the  fifteenth 
century  doorway  of  what  is  an  inn  now  called  the  Royal  Oak.  We 
pass  a  narrow  lane  on  the  left  called  Coppice  Lane,  an  indication  in 
its  name  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  wood  to  the  town  at  one 
time,  and  enter  Silver  Street,  called  at  difierent  times  Fox  Street 
and  Gregory  Street,  presumably  from  the  names  of  some  old  in« 
habitants  there,  and  stop  for  a  moment  before  a  small  draper's  shop, 
now  kept  by  Mr.  Jennings.  This  house  has  some  little  interest 
from  the  fact  that  here  John  Wesley,  when  he  came  at  difierent 
times  to  visit  his  community  here,  had  his  lodgings.  One  tradition- 
ary tale  is  told  concerning  him.  One  morning,  when  he  came  down« 
as  was  his  wont,  at  an  early  hour,  he  congratulated  his  host  on 
owning  a  ''truly  English  bed.''  ''Why,  Mr.  Wesley?"  was  the 
enquiry.  "  Because,"  was  the  answer,  "it  has  no  notion  oigivity  ouU*^ 
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8.  Pursuing  our  onward  course^  we  pass  first  of  all  Whitehead's 
Lane — so  called  from  one  Manasseh  Whitehead^  a  copyholder  there 
•^and  come  to  a  narrow  passage  between  houses^  now  called  Cur- 
TuROAT  Lane^  a  corruption  I  imagine  for  the  less  alarming  "  Cut- 
Through  *'  Lane — a  fair  description  enough  of  it — ^and  so  we  arrive 
at  the  comer  of  WnriB  Hill^  the  former  portion  of  which  is  possibly 
a  corruption  of  a  word  signifying  "  wood,"  as  in  JFitAey  near  Melk* 
sham^  and  here  we  reach  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  chapels  of  which 
I  have'spoken,  namely  that  of  St.  Olave.  All  traces  of  the  chapel 
are  now  removed,  but  in  documents  of  the  last  century  we  have  the 
street  described  as  ''  vicus  Sancti  Olavi/'  otherwise  "  Tooley  Street/' 
Just  as  Tooley  Street,  in  Southwark,  is  so  called  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Olave  {e.g.,  St.  Olaf,  contracted  into  'T  Olaf,  and  so  into 
Tooley),  so  it  was  the  case  here.  The  street  has  now  by  a  kind  of 
attraction  assumed  the  name  of  the  tithing  to  which  it  leads,  namely 
Woolley  Street;  originally,  however,  Woolley  was  "  Ulf-lege,"  and 
so  called  from  an  owner  of  the  name  of  Ulf,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book. 

9.  We  now  arrive  at  Kikostok  House,  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  town.  It  partakes  much 
of  the  character  of  Longleat,  and  was  built  probably  between  1590 
and  1620.  It  was  commenced  probably  by  John  Hall,  who  was 
married  to  Dorothy  Rogers,  and  who  died  in  1597,  and  completed 
by  his  son,  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Brunne,  of  Athelhampton  and  who  died  in  1681.  This  house  may 
be  described  as  of  the  transition  style,  between  the  old  Tudor  or  Per- 
pendicular and  the  new  or  Palladian.  Its  enrichments  are  of  German 
invention,  and  the  excess  of  window  light  is  characteristic  of  houses 
of  this  date  and  style.  It  is  of  such  that  Lord  Bacon  said,  '^  they 
are  so  full  of  glass  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  sun  or  of  the  cold.''  The  principal  front  is  to 
the  south ;  it  is  divided  into  two  storeys  with  attics  in  the  gables, 
and  has  latge  windows  with  thick  stone  mullions.  The  whole 
building  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  central  one  coming 
forward  square,  and  the  two  side  ones  with  semicircular  bows.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  sculptured  doorway  to  a  poroh^  and  th9 
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summit    of    the   window^bays  is   adorned    with    open    parapets. 

The  last  of  the  Hall  family  left  all  his  property  to  Rachel  Baynton^ 
of  Chaldfield,  who  was  married  to  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dorchester,  afterwards  Jirst  Dake  of  Kingston.  Their 
only  son,  who  became  second  and  last  Duke  of  Kingston,  succeeded 
in  due  course.  It  is  from  that  noble  family  that  this  house  came 
to  be  called  Kingston  House.  On  the  death  of  the  second  Duke 
without  issue,  subject  to  a  life  interest  fco  his  Duchess,  the  property 
descended  to  his  sister,  the  wife  of  a  son  of  Sir  Philip  Meadows, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Manvers  family.  It  remained  the  propei*ty  of 
the  last-named  family  till  1806,  when  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Divett^ 
who  turned  it  into  a  storehouse  for  wool,  and  allowed  it  to  go  to 
sad  decay.  In  1848,  happily  for  all  who  would  fain  preserve  ancient 
buildings,  especially  those  of  interest  and  beauty,  it  was  sold  to  the 
late  Stephen  Moulton,  Esq.,  and  it  was  to  his  generous  enterprise^ 
and  exquisite  taste,  that  a  building  equal  to  any  in  the  county  as  a 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  is  seen  by  us  in  its  original  form 
and  beauty. 

10.  We  pass  through  the  gprounds  of  Kingston  House  and  come 
into  a  lane — now  called  Kingston  Road,  but  formerly,  as  it  would 
appear,  Frogmere  Street — till  we  arrive  at  the  Old  Market  Place. 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  one  Trapnell — ^a  name  familiar  enough  to 
us  in  connection  with  Chaldfield — ^was  burnt  publicly  for  so-called 
heresy,  in  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  in  the  year  153^.  Against 
the  wall  of  what  is  now  the  Royal  Oak  stood  the  Old  Mabkbt 
House;  the  lines  of  the  roof-g^able  niay  still  be  traced.  I  have 
been  favored  by  one  whose  early  youth  was  spent  in  Bradford  with 
a  description  of  this  old  building.  He  says,  ^'  The  Old  Market 
House  was  originally  of  what  might  be  termed  three  storeys.  The 
basement  or  cellar  was  on  a  level  with  the  street  opposite  the  shop 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Budget  Jones,  the  entrance  joining  the  Royal 
Oak,  and  was  used  some  sixty  years  ago  as  a  crockery  store.  The 
second  storey  was  an  open  colonnade  looking  up  Coppice  Lane,  and 
was  full  of  butchers'  stalls — ^whence  the  name  of  '  The  Shambles  ^ 
occupied  by  the  country  butchers.  The  entrance  was  on  the  level 
of  the  Shambles^  and  the  storey  itself  consisted  of  three  plain  round 
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colnmns^  one  at  each  angle^  between  them  being  wooden  palisading, 
and  a  central  colamn ;  to  this  last,  the  ne'er-do-wells  who  were  sen- 
tenced for  some  offence  or  other  to  have  a  whipping  were  bonnd, 
when  suffering  the  wholesome  penalty  for  their  misdeeds.  The  third 
or  upper  storey  consisted  at  one  time  of  a  room  in  which  the  conrts 
were  held  and  the  business  of  the  manor  transacted.  But  in  my 
time  (1820)  it  was  in  ruin,  and  the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  gone. 
I  remember,  however,  that  it  had  three  quaint  projecting  windows 
of  a  square-headed  form,  with  thick  deeply* moulded  oak  frames, 
which  were  filled  with  small  diamond  panes  of  glass,  and  looked  into 
the  Old  Market  Place.  I  remember  the  uppor  part  falling  down, 
whilst  the  lower  was  still  for  some  years  afterwards  used  by  the 
butchers.'' 

I  may  as  well  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Old 
Market  House.  For  some  years  no  repairs  were  done  to  it,  and  it 
gradually  ^became  more  and  more  dilapidated.  Again  and  again 
presentments  had  been  made  concerning  it,  as  a  place  not  only 
'^  unfit  but  unsafe  to  transact  the  Lord's  business  in."  Once  the 
borough  jury  were  bold  enough  to  present  the  steward  for  not  at- 
tending to  their  presentments  in  this  particular.  But  all  was  in 
vain ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  the  tottering  fabric,  and  one 
night,  it  is  alleged,  the  building  fell.  Whether  its  fall  was  the 
result  of  accident  or  design — tales  are  afloat  which  favour  the  latter 
supposition — men  cared  not  too  curiously  to  enquire.  Till  a  recent 
period,  [the  man  was  living  who  carted  away  the  materials  of  the 
Old  Town  Hall,  which  he  had  previously  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  shillings! 

11.  We  now  turn  to  the  left  and  shortly  find  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  Town  Bkidoe,  with  its  interesting  Chapbl  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it.  The  bridge  itself,  as  an  examination  of  it  soon  shews, 
was  at  one  time  not  only  narrower  in  width,  but  shorter  in  length. 
If  you  look  underneath  the  arches  from  a  lower  level  this  fact  is 
soon  apparent.  In  truth,  the  original  centre  of  it  is  pretty  well  half 
way  between  the  chapel  and  the  commencement  of  the  bridge  from 
the  Market  Place.  Originally  it  was  used  only  for  pack -horses  and 
£oot-passengers^  or  at  the  most  very  light  vehicles^  the  heavier 
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waggons  and  other  conveyance  being  taken  over  the  ford,  which  was 
at  this  point  broad  and  shallow.  The  bridge  was  lengthened^to- 
wards  the  southern  side^  but  the  force  of  the  current  is  still  against 
what  were  originally  the  central  arches^  between  which  is  a  strong 
and  not  inelegant  "  cut^water/'  The  construction  of  the  old  Chapel 
is  also  worth  examining,  at  all  events  as  regards  its  lower  portion-^ 
for  the  upper  portion  would  seem  to  have  been  a  construction  of 
later  date — with  its  graduated  corbelling  and  the  elegantly -designed 
shaft  on  which  it  is  erected.  What  its  object  was  originally  is 
more  or  less  matter  of  conjecture.  Standing  as  it  did  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  on  the  south  side,  some  have  thought  that  it  was 
simply  a  toll  house,  one  of  the  places  at  which  were  collected  dues 
which  were  demanded  from  all  who  came  into  the  town  to  sell  their 
various  wares.  Others  have  assigned  to  it  a  higher  object,  and 
Aubrey  says  of  it — "Here''  [at  Bradford]  "is  a  strong  and  handsome 
bridge,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  little  chapel  as  at  Bath  for  masse.'' 
So  that  possibly,  as  the  Hospital  of  St.  Margaret  was  close  by,  in 
fact  at  the  bridge-foot,  it  may  have  once  contained  the  image  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  so  have  been  a  place  for  receiving  at  once  the 
devotions  and  alms  of  passers-by.  Before  the  building  of  the  present 
Town  Hall  it  was  used  as  a  temporary  lock>up  for  offenders  against 
the  laws.  The  vane  at  the  top  of  this  interesting  chapel  is  "  a  fish,'' 
and  it  used  to  be  a  common  saying  among  Bradford  folk,  as  they  saw 
some  culprit  being  "  run  in  "  to  this  strange  lock-up,  that  "  he  wer' 
a  gwoing  auver  the  water,  but  under  the  vish." 

1£.     All  traces  of  the  Hospital  of   St.   Margaret,  which  was 
standing  in  Leland's  time,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  of  the  Kingea  of 
England's  foundation,"  have  disappeared.    Its  memorial  is  preserved 
in  the  street  which  is  still  called  St.  Margaret  Street,  and  in  Mor- 
gan's Hill,  close  by — ^pronounced  by  the  old  folk  of  Bradford  Mar* 
gan's  Hill — and  as  lately  as  1724  called  St.  Margaret's  Hill.     It. 
must  have  been  close  to  the  bridge,  and  probably  included  amongst, 
other  property  that  on  which  stands  the  house  now  owned  and  oc- . 
cupied  by  Mr.  George  Spencer,  a  house  that  derives  some  little 
interest  from  the  fact  that  there  once  lived  in  it  Dr.  Bethel,  and  his. 
distinguished  son  who  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England^  and. 
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was  ennobled  as  Baron  Westbuiy.  Nor  must  we  forget^  as  we  pass 
other  houses  close  by,  that  one  on  the  left-hand  belonged  onoe  to 
the  family  of  Shrapnell^  one  of  whom  was  the  inventor  of  the  once 
fiimons  ''Shrapnell  Shell'';  and  that  in  another^  on  the  right-hand| 
a  well-known  and  deservedly  esteemed  Noncomformist  ministeri  the 
Rev.  W.  Jay,  of  Bath,  found  a  retreat  for  his  declining  years.  We 
advance  onwards  a  hundred  yards  or  so^  and  we  come  to  tiie  Old 
Men's  Almshouse^  founded  A.D.  1700  by  John  Hall,  Esq.^  for  four 
poor  men.  Over  the  Almshouse  is  a  shield  with  the  "  battle  axe  " 
carved  on  it,  the  crest  of  the  Hall  family,  with  an  inscription  under 
it, ''  Deo  et  Pauperibus."  The  administration  of  this  charity  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Earl  Manvers,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  founder. 

13.  From  the  old  men's  Almshouses  we  come  appropriately 
enough  to  those  for  old  women.  These  are  situated  close  by  the 
canal  They  are  of  Pre-Reformation  date,  a  small  payment  from 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  due  from  time  immemorial,  forming  part  of 
the  endowment.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  a  small  relic  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Catharine,  to  whom  the  ''  hospital " — ^using  this  term 
in  its  original  sense — was  dedicated.  Even  till  a  recent  period 
Catherine-tide,  or  as  the  old  folks  call  ii  Kattem-tide,  was  duly  re- 
membered, and  many  a  one  in  Bradford  reckoned  their  ages  from  it 
Thus  an  old  woman  once  said  to  me,  ''  I'll  be  vower-score  come 
Kattem-tide."  Till  quite  lately  the  really  old-fashioned  among  as 
used  to  send  presents  of  small  cakes,  called  "  Kattem-Cakes,"  to 
their  friends,  in  memory  of  this  festival. 

The  Almshouse,  in  which,  until  three  years  ago,  there  were  bat 
three  women  maintained,  came  to  be  in  a  sadly  ruinous  state.  A 
l^^cy  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Mr.  fiubb  enabled 
the  trustees  to  build  three  entirely  new  houses  some  twelve  years 
ago.  Increase  in  the  income  of  the  charity,  and  a  better  system  of 
management,  permitted  of  the  erection  of  Vk  fourth  Almshouse  some 
three  years  ago,  and  the  addition  of  another  poor  almswoman  to  the 
reeipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  charity. 

14.  But  leaving  the  Almshouse  of  St.  Catharine,  and  turning 
down  a  lane  on  the  left  hand,  and  passing  the  ''  Pound,"  in  which 
stray  cattle  were  once  placed  till  their  owner  migbt  claim  theoii 
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leaving  on  the  right  a  field  called  Culyeb-Close^  because  there  at  one 
time  was  the  dove-cot  or  pigeon-house  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  culfrs 
=dove,  or  pigeon),  we  come  to  what  is  called  Barton  Faek,  the 
homestead  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  or  of  the  chief  farmer,  who 
held  it  under  her,  and  was  called  the  Firmarius.  Of  the  house 
itself,  as  regards  its  ancient  portions,  hardly  anything  is  left.  A 
small  portion  which  seems  parcel  of  a  gateway,  and  a  small  apart- 
ment annexed  to  it,  is  nearly  all ;  and  the  date  of  this  would  hardly 
be  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  glory  of  Barton 
Farm  is  its  magnificent  Barn,  which  is  like  a  long  nave  with  double 
transepts,  being  170  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  breadth — indeed, 
including  the  transepts  no  less  than  60  feet  broad.  The  object  of 
so  large  a  building  was  to  house  the  crops  from  the  &rm  itself,  and 
also  the  tithes  which  in  early  days  were  paid  in  kind,  as  well  as  to 
provide  shelter  during  winter  and  inclement  weather  for  the  flocks 
and  herds.  It  is  generally  called  an  Early  English  Barn,  and  the 
older  and  more  pointed  arches  of  the  transeptal  entrances,  into 
which  the  more  recent  and  depressed  ones  have  been  inserted,  can 
still  be  distinctly  seen.  The  construction  of  its  massive  roof  is  not 
only  skillful — it  was  built  in  a  time  when  men  grudged  as  it  would 
seem  neither  labour  nor  materials — but  ingenious.  The  roof-timbers 
are  all  so  framed  from  the  ground  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  inde- 
pendent of  the  walls,  and  so  to  minimise  the  lateral  thrust  which 
their  great  weight  would  otherwise  exert  on  the  building,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  walls.  On  the  surface  of  the  stones  in  the 
interior  can  still  be  traced  the  various  '*  marks  '^  of  the  masons  who 
were  employed  in  the  original  construction  of  the  building.  By 
making  a  collection  of  them — for  each  master-mason  had  his  dis- 
tinctive mark,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on  the  surface  of  each 
stone  which  he  had  worked,  instead  of  as  now  on  the  side  that  is 
embedded  in  the  wall — it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  rough 
calculation  as  to  the  number  of  masons  employed  in  the  building. 
The  date  of  the  barn  may  be  put  down  at  about  c.  ISOO — 1350. 
It  is  strange  that  we  know  not  at  all  who  built  it.  Aubrey,  when 
he  came  to  visit  us,  now  two  hundred  years  ago,  thought  that  he  saw 
as  one  of  the  finials  a  "  battle  axe/'  the  crest  of  the  Hall  family, 
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and  seems  to  intimate  his  belief  that  one  of  them  built  it.  But 
John  Aubrey  was  certainly  deceived^  as  he  well  might  have  been^ 
for  he  does  not  speak  as  though  he  had  inspected  the  building,  but  as 
only  haying  seen  it  from  a  distance.  There  is  no  finial  at  all  like  a 
'^  battle  axe/'  nor  is  it  known  that  any  of  the  Hall  family^  at  any 
rate  at  so  early  a  period^  had  anything  to  do  with  the  manor. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  man  of  note^  who^  at  the  yeiy 
period  when^  as  we  conjecture,  the  bam  was  first  built,  may  have 
been  its  bold  designer.  This  was  Gilbert  de  Middleton,  who  held  the 
Manor  of  Bradford  under  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  at  that  precise 
period,  and  was  virtually  B.ector — ^for  as  such  he  appointed  Richard 
Kelveston  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bradford  in  1312 — and  who  could  at 
all  events  well  afibrd  to  indulge  his  building  tastes.  For  he  held 
prebends  in  the  Cathedrals  of  St.  Paul's,  Chichester,  Hereford, 
Wells,  and  Sarum,  besides  being  (in  1316)^  Archdeacon  of  North- 
ampton, and  Prebendal  B.ector  of  Edingdon.  He  was  moreover, 
we  may  conjecture,  not  unknown,  or  at  least  not  without  interest  at 
Court,  for  in  1321,  we  are  told,  "the  King''  (Edward  II.)  "granted 
him  that  he  should  uot  be  disturbed  in  any  of  his  benefices." 
Though  it  is  of  course  wholly  conjecture,  yet  I  sometimes  think  that 
this  same  Gilbert  de  Middleton  may  have  had  a  hand  in  building 
the  barn.  If  not  assisted,  like  others  similarly  situated,  by  the 
landlady  in  chief,  the  venerable  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  he  may  have 
had  a  very  beneficial  lease  granted  to  him  of  the  Manor,  by  way  of 
recouping  him  in  part  for  the  necessarily  large  outlay. 

16.  But  leaving  the  Barton  Bam,  and  crossing  the  pretty  little 
ancient  bridge,  with  its  five  arches  and  the  piers  each  with  its 
elegant  cut-water  so  arranged  as  to  break  as  far  as  possible  the  force 
of  the  stream  in  time  of  floods,  we  come  to  what  is  called  Babtoit 
Orchahd,  and  so  to  a  large  house  on  the  right-hand  which  is  termed 
Chantry  House,  a  name  also  given  to  the  field  immediately  adjoining 
it.  The  site  on  which  the  present  house  stands,  as  well  as  the  field 
referred  to,  were  at  one  time  the  endowments  of  the  ''  Chantries  " 
which  were  founded  in  the  parish  Church ;  and  possibly  also  on  the 
same  site  there  once  stood  a  smaller  dwelling,  in  which  the  Chantxy 
Priests  lived.     The  present  house  has  been  from  time  to  time  addec* 
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to  and  altered^  and  looks  as  though  its  oldest  parts  may  date  from  the 
fifteenth^  or  at  any  rate  the  sixteenth  century.  It  belonged^  some 
two  hundred  years  ago^  to  the  Thresher  family^  from  whom  it  was 
purchased,  about  1741^  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cam^  a  leading  clothier  and 
active  magistrate  of  the  town.  One  of  Mr.  Cam's  daughters  mar* 
ried  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse^  and  their  eldest  son,  ^' John  Cam''— » 
afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  Broughton 
de  Oifibrd — inherited  Chantry  House.  On  his  decease  it  descended 
to  his  nephew.  Sir  Charles  Parry  Hobhouse,  Bart.,  and  by  him  was 
sold  a  few  years  ago  to  its  present  possessor,  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Thring. 

16.  We  now  visit  the  spot  whence  issues  the  water-supply^ 
which  for  so  many  centuries,  has  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the 
town.  This  is  called  Lady-Well,  perhaps  because  it  belonged  to 
the  Lady  Abbess  at  Shaftesbury,  or  perhaps  (and  as  we  would  fain 
believe  more  probable)  from  the  dedication  of  the  little  chapel  at 
the  very  top  of  the  hill  (the  more  so  as  the  water  all  comes  from 
the  hills  behind  it),  as  though  it  were  the  well  of  " Our  Lady,''  that 
is,  of  the  "  Blessed  Virgin."  Noted  for  its  purity  for  centuries,  the 
sanitary  diggings,  and  the  engineering  proclivities  of  modem  times, 
have  contrived — though  only  temporarily  we  will  hope — to  damage 
its  fame,  and  even  the  supply  provided  for  themselves  by  the  poor 
folk  of  Bradford  at  their  own  cost  and  trouble  is  pronounced  impure. 
We  will  hope,  however,  now  in  a  very  short  time  to  have  a  pure 
supply  of  water  to  our  town,  though  an  archteologist  may  be  forgiven 
for  expressing  a  passing  wish  that  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
preserve  a  supply,  about  which  there  was  at  all  events  more  than  a 
temporary  interest,  otherwise  than  by  the  rough-and-ready  expedient 
of  closing  it  altogether. 

17.  We  now  climb  a  steep  hill  called  Well-Path,  and  at  the 
top  of  it  we  find  ourselves  by  the  side  of  what  is  called  Tory  Chapel, 
and  also,  by  Leland,  termed  the  Hermitage.  The  word  Tory  is  no 
doubt  little  else  but  the  old  word,  common  to  Celtic  and  Teutonio 
dialects  (W.  iwr  and  A.  S.  tor),  which  signifies  a  high  eminence;  in 
fact  our  word  tower  is  its  modem  equivalent;  and  the  situation 
verifies  the  name,  for  it  is  the  very  highest  part  of  the  town  itself. 
By  ''  Hermitage"  is  not  meant  one  of  those  primitive  hermitages^ 
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the  simple  purpose  of  which  was  to  allow  some  reclase  to  live  the 
life  of  a  devotee,  but  one  of  those  useful  single  houses  which  were 
stationed  in  various  places  to  afford  a  traveller  food  and  shelter. 
There  was  a  "  chapel "  here,  which  the  wayfarer  might  use  for  his 
devotions,  a  small  hall  in  which  he  might  have  a  simple  meal,  and 
a  spare  room  in  which  he  might  find  a  night's  shelter.  It  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  ''  hospitals  '* — ^using  the  word  in  its  primitive  sense 
^not  unfrequent  in  these  parts — (there  was  one  at  Chapel  Plaister, 
and  another  at  St.  Audoen's,  Wraxall) — ^in  which  the  pilgrim  bent 
on  a  religious  errand,  such  as  a  visit  to  some  holy  place  or  shrine, 
might  at  all  events  find  food  and  shelter  on  his  journey.  The 
''recluse  *'  or  "  hermit"  lived  here,  and  received  such  guests  from  time 
to  time.  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  carry  out  the  precept  once  given  to  Ood's  ancient  people, 
"  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger ;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land 
of  Egypt."     (Deut.,  xi.,  19.) 

18.  We  pass  along  Tort,  a  name  given  to  the  terrace,  so  to 
speak,  that  runs  along  the  very  top-rank  of  our  town,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  we  see  on  the  right  a  building,  deprived  of  some  of 
its  interest  by  having  been  made  so  bran-new  and  bereft  of  all  its 
luxuriant  ivy  tresses,  which  ought  to  have  a  passing  notice.  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  non-conforming  places  of  worship,  and  was 
called  the  Grove  Meetino  House.  It  was  built  about  A  D.  1 698, 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  first 
minister  was  one  of  the  ejected  clergy,  who,  previously  had  been  at 
Calne. 

19.  Ascending  the  hill  still,  we  go  through  what  is  called  the 
CoNiORB,  a  common  name  enough,  and  signifying  a  ''rabbit-warren,'' 
and  then  turning  to  the  right  we  arrive  at  last  at  Christ  Church, 
built  now  some  85  years  ago  in  a  style  of  rigid  simplicity,  but  now, 
by  the  addition  of  a  chancel — almost  the  last  work  of  the  late  gifted 
architect,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott— and  the  use  of  mural  decorations,  and 
introduction  of  stained  glass,  a  Church  that  is  well  worth  a  visit 
But  we  are  strolling  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  town,  and  wOl  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that  the  Church  in  question  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  way  in  which  genius  and  taste  can  transform  an 
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unattractive  building  into  one,  which  even  the  most  critical  can 
hardly  fail  to  admire,  for  the  grand  effect  of  its  chanceli  and  the 
chastened  beauty  of  its  mural  painting. 

20.  We  descend  the  hill^-down  what  is  called  Mason's  Lane 
^and  at  perhaps  its  steepest  part,  we  stand  before  a  large  dwelling- 
house,  which,  till  quite  a  recent  period  was  called  "  Methuen's,'' 
but  on  which,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  bestowed  the  fancy 
name  of  "  The  Priory,^'  though  no  religious  house  ever  existed  there. 
It  is  a  house  that  has  portions  of  it  of  the  date,  it  may  be,  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  the  hall  is  especially  worth  seeing.  There  are  still  within 
it  some  memorials  of  the  Methuen  family,  to  whom  it  belonged  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  was  built  originally  most  probably  by  one 
of  the  "  Bogers  "  family,  the  first  of  whom,  Thomas  Rogers,  des- 
scribed  as  "  serviens  ad  legem,"  i.e.,  "  Serjeant  at  Law,''  lived  about 
1478.  The  Rogers  family  settled  afterwards  at  Cannington,  in 
Somerset.  From  Hugh  Rogers,  of  Cannington,  this  house  was 
purchased  by  Paul  Methuen,  in  1657.  Some  hundred  years  after- 
wards, in  1763,  it  became  the  property  of  the  TugweU  family. 
From  them  it  was  purchased,  in  1811,  by  John  Saunders,  and  it  is 
now  the  property,  as  well  as  the  residence,  of  Thomas  Bush  Saunders, 
Esq.,  the  oldest  of  our  county  magistrates. 

21.  We  come  once  more,  after  leaving  this  house,  through 
Pippet  Street,  to  the  front  of  the  Town  Hall — a  point  which  we  have 
already  visited  on  our  stroll  round  Bradford.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
''Pippet  Street''  we  have  long  been  puzzled.  A  suggestion  was 
made,  at  the  time  of  our  ramble,  that  after  all  it  might  be  simply  a 
corruption  of  the  word  "  Pie-powder,''  which  is  from  the  French  joi^rf- 
poudreux  (literally  dusty-feet,  whence  its  name  in  Latin,  Curia  pedis 
pulverizati)  a  name  given  to  a  Court  once  held  m  fairs ^  to  administer 
ready  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  to  redress  at  once  disorders 
committed  in  them.  Old  spellings  of  the  name,  Peput  and  Pepud, 
are  by  no  means  against  such  a  theory  as  to  its  derivation.  More- 
over the  one  "  fair "  of  the  town,  at  Trinity-tide,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  held  here;  and  no  doubt  in  ancient  times,  as 
in  our  own,  prompt  administration  of  justice,  and  summary  recti- 
fication of  wrongs,  must  ever  have  been  esteemed  a  boon. 
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I. — Minute  Books  and  Great  Rolls. 

Not  in  many  counties  are  there  still  extant  records  of  proceedings 
at  quarter  sessions  in  regular  continuity  from  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  preseMt  day.  The  rarity  of  such  a  possession 
is  no  matter  for  surprise.     While  the  archives  of  a  city  or  college 

*  These  extracts  are  transcribed  for  publication  under  the  express  sanction  of 
The  Earl  of  Itadnor,  Gustos  fiotulorum  of  the  county.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  subject  which  tliey  imperfectly  illustrate :  and  have  no 
higher  aim  than  to  afford  examples  of  the  sort  of  material  which  a  reader  might 
ezpectr  to  find  to  his  hand  in  the  records  of  the  Wiltshire  Quarter  Sessions* 
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foand  sure  asylum  in  civic  cbest  or  cloistered  strong-room,  the 
muniments  of  a  county  were  subject  to  change  of  domicile  on  every 
appointment  of  a  new  clerk  of  the  peace.  In  days,  too,  when  piles 
of  old  papers  would  have  been  regarded  with  little  interest,  the 
retiring  functionary,  or  the  representatives  of  one  deceased,  might 
possibly  have  considered  that  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  had 
been  amply  satisfied  when  the  incoming  officer  had  received  all 
documents  of  immediate  practical  importance,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  gradual  ruin  would  overtake  the  remainder. 

Whether  by  mere  accident  or  (as  one  prefers  to  believe)  by  the 
considerate  prudence  of  successive  clerks  of  the  peace,  it  is  happily 
the  fact  that  the  transactions  of  the  Wiltshire  Quarter  Sessions  are 
still  to  be  read  in  a  fairly  continuous  series  of  documents,  having 
their  commencement  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

These  records  divide  themselves  into  two  chief  classes — the  minute 
books,  and  the  great  rolls. 

The  minute  books,  through  a  part  of  their  currency,  are  sub- 
divided into  separate  series  of  "  Orders  "  and  *'  Entries,'*  between 
which  the  rough  distinction  may  be  taken  that  the  entries  address 
themselves  to  criminal  and  the  orders  to  non-criminal  business. 

The  great  rolls  (of  which,  in  the  Elizabethan  minutes,  mention 
occurs  under  the  homely  title  of  the  ''  Sessions  Bundles ")  consist 
of  files  of  the  several  proceedings,  the  abridged  notices  of  which 
fill  the  minute  books.  The  great  rolls  (one  of  which  was  made  up 
for  each  sessions)  form  the  more  interesting  series  of  the  two;  for 
the  reason  that  while  the  minute  book  may  content  itself  with  a 
somewhat  curt  entry  of  any  given  magisterial  act,  the  great  roll 
will  probably  contain  the  full  text  of  the  order,  with  the  autograph 
of  the  acting  magistrate,  and  the  depositions  or  information  upon 
which  it  proceeded.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  narrative  of  tran- 
sactions relating  to  an  agpricultural,  inland,  and  sparsely  populated 
shire,  such  as  our  own,  cannot  pretend  to  emulate  in  interest  the 
more  eventful  histories  of  counties  having  a  sea-board,  surrounding 
some  military  centre  or  place  of  learning,  or  situate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  seat  of  government. 
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If  in  comparison  with  the  records  of  Devonshire  ^  and  Essex,  or 
of  such  municipalities  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Liverpool,  the  rather 
monotonous  entries  of  Wiltshire  sessions  business  seem  trivial  and 
commonplace,  an  apology  for  their  transcription  may  be  found  in 
the  recollection  that  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  a  local  audience 
is  addressed,  who  may  be  not  indisposed  to  endure  with  good  humour 
a  rehearsal  of  local  occurrences  and  local  allusions,  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader. 

Unfortunately  the  series  of  great  rolls  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
satisfactory  starting-point  till  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First,  so  that,  as  to  the  quarter  sessions  of  Elizabethan 
times,  it  is  from  the  minute  books  alone  that  the  inquirer  can  dis- 
cover for  himself  which  were  the  places  of  assembly — who  the  aU 
tending  magistrates — and  what  the  business  transacted. 

II. — CouET  Towns  akd  Acting  Justices. 

The  four  towns  which  are  at  present  dignified  as  the  quarterly 
seats  of  justice,  enjoyed  a  like  distinction  during,  certainly,  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Salisbury  was  generally  visited 
at  the  Christmas,  Hilary,  or  Epiphany  Sessions,  Warminster  at 
Easter,  Devizes  at  Trinity  or  Midsummer,  and  Marlborough  at 
Michaelmas ;  but  this  order  of  rotation  was  by  no  means  invariable, 
nor  was  there,  in  this  matter,  an  exclusive  monoply.  Calne,  Chip- 
penham, Hindon,  and  Trowbridge,  were  each  of  them  upon  occasion 
selected  as  the  sessions  town,  and  such  departures  from  the  usual 
routine  seem  to  have  occurred  most  frequently  between  the  years 
1575  and  1587,  during  which  interval  not  a  single  sessions  is  entered 
as  having  been  held  at  Marlborough.  Of  the  magistrates  whose 
names  are  inscribed  as  constituting  the  court  a  list  is  appended  to 
these  extracts.  During  thirty  years  between  eighty  and  ninety 
names  are  so  recorded,  some  of  which  recur,  sessions  after  sessions, 
with  laudable  regularity :  the  list  includes  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
and  Hertford,  two  Bishops  of  Salisbury  (John  Piers  and  Heniy 
Cotton),  Lords  Audley  and  Stourton,  and  Chief  Justice  Popham. 

^  It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  present  notes  the  writer  has  been  greatly  in* 
debted  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  on  the  Devonshii^  reoords. 
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In  the  appendix,  too,  is  exhibited  a  list  of  some  place-names 
mentioned  in  the  minutes  between  the  year  1574  and  the  end  of 
the  reign. 

III. — Badgers. 

If  the  scope  of  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  transactions 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  in  quarter 
sessions  assembled  were  limited  to  the  first  score  or  so  of  pages  of 
the  earliest  extant  minute  book,  the  single  word  "  Badgers ''  would 
suffice  for  an  answer. 

These  dealers  in  victuals  have  not  lacked  recognition  in  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine — they  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Carrington,^ 
Canon  Jackson,*  and  Mr,  Ravenhill,'  the  last-named  of  whom  has 
transcribed  at  length  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  for 
the  grant  to  two  persons  therein  named  of  licences  to  act  as  badgers. 

Although  the  offences  of  '^  forestalling  regrating,  and  ingrossing  '* 
do  not  present  themselves  to  the  general  reader  as  attractive  subjects 
for  study  and  discussion,  yet  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the  definition 
of  a  badger,  given  in  old  law  dictionaries.  "  Badger,'*  says  the 
English  version  of  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley,  *'  is  used  with  us  for  one 
that  is  licensed  to  buy  corn  or  other  victuals  in  one  place  and  carry 
them  to  another — and  such  a  one  is  exempted  in  the  statute  made 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Edward  VI.,  c.  14,  from  the  punishment  of 
an  Ingrosser  within  the  statute.'' 

Under  this  Act  of  King  Edward  VI.  it  was  within  the  com* 
petence  of  any  three  justices  of  the  peace  to  licence  a  badger-— 
but  to  all  appearance  this  latitude  was  considered  too  large,  for  by 
the  Act,  5  Elizabeth,  cap.  12,  the  power  of  licensing  was  restricted 
to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  alone. 

No  applicant  was  eligible  for  a  licence  unless  he  were  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  householder,  and  married :  the  penalty  for  trading  without 
a  licence  was  five  pounds,  a  limit  which  seems  practically  to  have 
set  the  measure  of  the  bail  (entered  indifferently  as  \l  and  qs)  which 

'  Vol.  vii.,  pp.  13, 14 

«  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  216. 
•  Vol.  xviii.,  pp.  156-7. 
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the  justices  almost  invariably  required  for  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  statute. 

Not  only  were  com  and  grain  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Act, 
but  no  drover  of  cattle  or  buyer  or  transporter  of  butter  or  cheese 
could  legally  follow  his  calling  without  a  licence^  which  ran  for  one 
year  only. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  that  licensees 
were  not  always  able  to  postpone  the  renewal  of  their  licenses  till 
the  season  came  round  when  the  court  would  be  sitting  at  the  town 
most  accessible  to  them.  John  Tfrtcombe,  of  Compton  Basset, 
Thomas  Dawson,  of  Kemble,  Richard  Russell,  of  Rowde,  John 
Bristow,  of  Slaughterf ord,  and  Robert  Butt,  of  Yattisbury,  repaired 
to  Salisbury  to  enter  into  their  recognizances.  To  Warminster 
came  applicants  from  Amesbury,  Ashton  Keynes,  Boxe,  Cannings, 
and  Wedhampton ;  while  Devizes  is  visited  by  persons  similarly  in- 
tent from  Corsley,  Durrington,  Mayden  Bradley,  and  Wanborough. 
These  were  exceptions ;  for  the  most  part  the  intending  licensees 
resorted  to  the  town  least  distant  from  them,  and  among  such  per- 
sons was  Thomas  Browne,  of  East  Lavington,  who  at  Devizes,  in 
April,  1587,  is  specially  mentioned  as  licensed  to  trade  '^  cum  duobus 
equis. 

A  loose  slip  of  paper,  dated  "xiij  January  1574,"  (singular  for 
its  quotation  of  the  year  A.D*.,  and  in  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals) 
contains  the  only  instance,  in  the  minute  books,  of  the  allotment  of 
several  territories  to  the  different  dealers  named  in  it  as  ''  allowed 
by  the  justices."  The  allowances  were,  for  the  Hundred  of  Alder- 
bury,  one  badger;  Amesbury,  two;  Bradford  "and  the  towne/' 
t^ree;  Calne,  two;  Chippenham,  three;  Damerham,  one;  Dun- 
worth,  one ;  Potteme,  two ;  the  liberties — of  Rowde,  two ;  and  West- 
bury,  two ;  and  the  parishes — of  Broadchalk,  two ;  and  Lavington, 
no  number  stated. 

At  the  Trinity  Sessions,  18th  Elizabeth  :— 

"  It  IB  ordered  at  this  Conrt  that  no  foren'  or  out  dweller  shall  hare  eny  eom 
in  Warm'  m'kett  or  eny  other  m'kett  within  Wiltes  before  xj  of  the  dock  in 
the  forenoon  of  sajd  m'kett  day  And  that  no  forin'  or  eny  other  seller  shall  be 
snffeiyd  to  ley  in  their  com  in  eny  nuuis  house  but  shall  sell  their  com  in  the 
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m'kett  or  els  bere  it  home  again  And  that  the  poorer  sort  of  the  Towne  and 
County  shall  first  be  sofferyd  to  buy  before  badgers  and  other  strangers  And 
that  no  Badger  shall  house  any  com  in  the  Town  of  Warm'  or  in  eny  other 
m'kett  towne  on  the  m'kett  day  within  the  county  And  that  the  Justices  of  peace 
within  eny  division  or  the  Township  of  eny  Mrkett  Towne  do  appoint  ij  to  vewe 
whether  the  prmisses  be  observyd  on  the  mkett  day  yea  or  no." 

In  later  years  the  enormities  of  regrating  butter  and  cheese^  and 
of  buying  com  in  the  fields  were  visited  with  appropriate  penalties. 

That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  regarded  the  licensing  of  badgers  as 
no  mere  matter  of  form  is  clear  from  the  memoranda  which  he 
entered  for  his  own  information  and  instruction. 

He  writes  in  October,  1576  :— 

"  Md.  that  I  take  order  of  the  Badgers  that  they  do  name  the  places  where  the 
Badgers  do  use  to  badge  before  they  resieve  their  lycens." 

And  again  at  the  same  date : — 

"  Md.  to  make  pees  [process]  against  all  the  Badgers  that  doe  badge  without 
lioenoe." 

Such  faithful  compliance  with  current  legislation  may  not  have 
been  wholly  disinterested  :  the  Act  gave  the  clerk  of  the  peace  a 
fee  of  one  shilling  for  each  licence,  eightpence  for  each  recognizance, 
and  fourpence  for  registering. 

IV.— TIPPLINO-HOUSISS   AND   TaVERNS. 

This  praiseworthy  vigilance  concerning  the  more  substantial 
articles  of  a  Wiltshireman's  diet  was  accompanied  by  an  equal  care- 
fulness in  the  control  and  regulation,  under  the  licensing  law  of  the 
day,  of  breweries,  malt-houses,  ale-houses,  and  victualling-houses. 
A  few  extracts  will  best  illustrate  this  branch  of  magisterial  action. 

Epiphany,  18th  Elizabeth  :— 

"  Md  qd  ad  banc  Sess  pacis  conceBs  :  et  concordat :  fuit  p'  p'fatos  Justiciar 
adtunc  et  ibm  existentes  modo  sequente  yidelt  That  where  the  said  Justices  did 
well  allowe  that  Anne  Maple  of  Downton  in  the  said  County  widowe  shoulde 
oontynewe  her  kepeing  of  her  June  in  Downton  aforesaid  for  that  the  said  Court 
was  enformed  that  shee  was  meete  therfore  in  respect  of  her  well  useing  thereof 
And  therfore  it  was  comanded  to  all  the  rest  that  toke  upon  them  to  kepe  eny 
Inne  in  Downton  aforesaid  That  they  and  ev'y  of  them  shoulde  leve  of  and 
reoeave  no  more  horses  nor  horsemen  nor  other  persons  thereafter  uppon  payne 
to  be  grevouslye  amerced  if  they  did  contrary  to  this  order  And  that  none  do 
xeseive  eny  to  lodge  unles  they  be  assigned  by  the  OfiEyoers  of  the  Towne." 
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Trinity,  18th  Elizabeth  :— 

[Translation.]  "  Tippling-house. — Bail  for  Nicholas  Harris  of  Westbnry 
Lighe,  viz.,  Robert  Cogswell,  of  the  same  place,  yeoman,  and  Thomas  Saunders, 
of  Westbury-under-the-plain  (Westhury  subtus  le  plaifne),  clothier  :  each  of  the 
sureties  in  66jr.  %d.^  and  the  principal  in  £5,  under  condition  of  keeping  good  rule 
in  his  house  according,  &c/' 

Trinity,  19th  Elizabeth:— 

**  Md  that  pees  be  made  against  Mathew  Webb  of  Eingswall  Shewmaker  for 
that  he  kepith  an  Alehouse  wEoute  lycens  by  the  credible  reporte  of  Mr.  Spenser 
forman  of  the  Grand  Jury." 

Easter,  21st  Elizabeth  :— 

'*  It  is  ordered  that  Robert  Spenser  of  Homingsham  shal  be  diaharged  for 
keping  any  farther  Alehouse  unles  he  can  bring  some  of  his  neighbors  to  speake 
for  him,  wch  be  of  honest  fame,  to  S^  John  Thynne." 

At  the  Trinity  Sessions,  25th  Elizabeth,  occurs  an  entry  that : — 

"  It  is  ordered  by  all  the  whole  courte  at  the  assize  holden  at  Sar.  xxij°  die 
August!  anno  xxv^  £.  Regine  that  Will"^  Askew  shalbe  from  hence  deposed  and 
put  downe  for  [t.e  from]  keping  any  alehouse  or  Tipling  from  henceforth." 

A  similar  sentence  from  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  overtook 
Robert  Randell,  Fisherton,  not  long  afterwards,  and  William  Sparks 
was  suspended  ''  until  such  time  as  he  bring  a  certificate  from  the 
Aldermen  of  Malmesbury  of  his  good  behaviour/'  These  dignitaries 
were  clearly  the  recognized  guarantors  of  respectability  within  their 
municipality,  for  at  a  later  date  : — 

"  It  is  ordered  that  no  Justice  shall  graunt  any  licence  for  selling  ale  in  the 
towne  of  Malmesbury  unles  the  pties  be  comended  under  the  hands  of  the  Alder- 
men Burgesses  and  Fermors  of  the  said  towne  or  the  most  part  of  them." 

In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  condition  of  the 
common  victualling-house  licence  is  stated  to  have  been  that  the 
keeper  should  '*  performe  all  such  articles  as  are  set  downe  in  a 
booke  latlie  sett  forth  by  the  Councell/'  What  these  articles  were 
may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  transactions  of  the  Michaelmas 
Sessions  in  that  same  year,  among  which  are  entered  eight  clauses 
expressly  referred  to  at  subsequent  sessions  as  those  which  had  been 
issued  by  Royal  mandate. 
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The  purport  of  these  clauses  is  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Fii-st  that  noe  Innkeeper  or  Typler  that  may  convenientlie  be  served  from 
anie  brewer  do  brewe  in  their  houses  but  that  they  take  from  the  brewers  such 
drincke  onlie  and  at  such  reasonable  sise  as  shalbe  fytt  for  travelers  and  passen* 
gers  and  as  the  Justices  of  the  peace  of  that  place  or  lymitt  shall  assigne  or  set 
downe  as  fytt  for  that  purpose." 

2.  Against  the  admission  of  "  cardes  dice  or  tables  "  into  any  tippling-house. 

"  3.  Itm  that  no  Yictuler  &c  shall  dresse  or  suffer  to  be  dressed  or  eaten  within 
his  house  ani  fleshe  upon  anie  forbydden  dayes  saving  in  case  of  necessitie  of 
sicknes  &c.  &o. 

"  4.  Itm  that  they  suffer  none  to  eate  and  typle  or  victual  in  their  houses  but 
such  as  wayfaring  men  that  shall  take  the  same  to  refresh  themselves  in  their 
passage  or  iomy  or^  such  as  shalbe  appoynted  to  lodge  or  take  dyett  in  their 
houses  but  to  deliver  oute  of  their  houses  that  quantitie  of  drink  wch  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  poorer  sorte  shall  have  need  of  to  be  druncke  in  their  houses  whoe 
fetche  or  send  for  the  same,  and  not  elswhere. 

5.  No  drunkenness  to  be  permitted,  "  nor  anie  tipling  at  all  on  the  Sabaoth 
dayes  or  hollydayes  in  tyme  of  devyne  service,"  nor  aft<er  8  p.m. 

6.  None  to  be  entertained  for  longer  than  one  day  and  one  night  "  but  suoh 
as  he  [the  victualler]  will  answer  for/' 

7.  Against  buying  goods  of  any  wayfaring  man. 

"  8.  Itm  that  ev'y  Inkeeper  and  Typler  allowed  shall  buy  his  drinke  wthout 
brewing,  of  anie  of  the  brewer  allowed  to  brewe  drinke  (if  anie  be)  all  of  one 
sorte  And  if  eyther  Typlers  or  Innkeepers  refuse  soe  to  doe  ev'y  of  the  Typlera 
soe  refusing  to  be  forthwith  dismissed  to  Typle  any  longer,  and  to  be  bound 
over  &c." 

At  the  Epiphany  Sessions,  19th  Elizabeth,  two  innkeepers— -one 
of  Hindon  the  other  of  Fisherton  Anger — gave  bail  with  sureties 
conditioned,  among  other  things,  for  the  due  observance  of  the  third 
of  the  foregoing  articles. 

The  City  of  Salisbury  seems  to  have  been  foremost  in  application 
for  licenses  to  "  aquavitemen,''  while  Devizes  stands  almost  alone  as 
the  place  at  which  the  inns  are,  in  the  minutes,  named  by  their  signs. 

At  the  same  Michaelmas  Sessions  held  at  Devizes  as  that  at  which 
the  above  rules  were  promulgated,  nine  innkeepers  at  Devizes  gave 
bail,  themselves  in  £10  with  two  sureties  in  £5  each — John  Sawter, 
in  respect  of  "  The  Beare,'^  the  sign  of  which  is  mentioned  as  "  de 
novo  apposit :  '^ ;  James  Willis,  for  "  The  Lambe  *' ;  Nicholas  Bar- 
ret, for  ''The  Crowne'';  Richard  Maundrell,  for  "The  Harte''; 
John  Pearce,  for  "  The  Swan '' ;  Stephen  Godfrey,  for  "  The  Lyon  " ; 
and  three  other  persons  for  houses  which  are  not  specially  designated. 
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East  LaviogtoD  contributed  three  pablieans;  Weeke  two  (for  the 
titles  of  whose  houses  the  spaces  od  the  page  are  left  blank) ;  Up- 
a  von  two  (of  whom  one  was  Maurice  Oram^  of  ''  The  Antelope,  de 
novo  apposit :  **) ;  AUcannings  one ;  and  Bromham  one.  From  the 
east  of  the  county  camCi  on  a  like  errand^  Thomas  Waters^  of  Frox- 
field;  while  from  the  yet  remoter  borders  of  Chamham  Street 
journeyed  three  persons  whose  names  are  separately  entered  and 
noted  as  "  diversorii  de  antique  allocati,  sed  non  tenebantor  coram 
eisdem  justic :  sicut  alteri/' 

Like  security  was  taken  from  seven  common  brewers^  of  whom 
Upavon  sent  one  and  Devizes  the  rest.  Three  of  them  are  described 
as  *'  yeomen/'  two  as  '^  gentlemen/'  one  as  a  widow^  and  the  seventh 
passes  undesoribed.  They  undertook  to  ^'  brewe  and  sell  noe  other 
but  good  and  wholesome  ale  and  beare  well  sodden  and  well  brewed 
of  wholesome  grayne  as  it  ought  to  be.''  A  regular  tariff  is  pre- 
scribed for  them^  but  unfortunately  the  measures  of  quantity  only 
are  specified^  while  the  spaces  for  the  prices  were  never  filled  in. 

A  distinction  between  victualling  and  alehouse-keeping  is  marked 
in  the  following  order  :— 

**  It  18  ordered  that  John  Reele  only  shall  keep  an  Alehouse  in  Great  Bedwyn, 
and  that  William  Pierson  shalbe  permitted  to  kepe  Yitlinge  nntill  Easter  next 
without  setting  up  any  Alestake*  but  if  he  kepe  any  disorder  then  to  be  utteilj 
dismissed.    All  other  to  be  removed." 

V. — Unlawful  Qames. 

The  due  conduct  of  a  tippling-house  included  a  discountenancing 
of  unlawful  games^  a  term  which^  so  far  as  the  generality  of  the 
population  was  concerned^  included^  temp.  Eliz.^  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments which  would  now-a-days  be  regarded  as  not  only  harmless 
but  commendable.  The  statute  then  in  force  on  this  subject  had 
been  passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  was  styled  ''  The  Bill  for  maintaining  Artillery  and 
the  debarring  of  unlawful  games."  The  connection  between  the 
two  ideas,  not  at  first  very  obvious,  is  explained  by  a  perusal  of  the 
Act.     The  bowyers,  fletchers,  stringers,  and  arrow-head  makers  had 

*  AleiUIra:  tlie  post  or  poto,  the  sign  of  aa  alehoaas^ 
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made  complaint  to  the  King  that  notwithstanding  "  divers  good 
and  lawful  statutes  **  made  against  unlawful  games,  yet  that ''  many 
subtil  inventive  and  crafty  persons  intending  to  defraud  the  same 
estatute^  sithens  the  making  thereof  have  found  and  daily  find  many 
and  sundry  new  and  crafty  games  and  plays  as  Logetting-in-the 
Fields^  Slide-thrift,  otherwise  called  Shove-groat  ....  by 
reason  whereof  Archery  is  sore  decayed/'  Faying  a  tribute  to  the 
past  prowess  of  the  English  archers,  these  ''  daily  orators  '^  proceed 
to  deplore  that  "  yet  nevertheless  archery  and  shooting  in  Long 
Bows  was  little  used  but  daily  did  minish  decay  and  abate  more  and 
more  ....  and  also  by  means  and  occasions  of  custumable 
usage  of  Tennis  play,  Bowls,  Cloysh,  and  other  unlawful  games  .  . 
.  .  great  impoverishment  hath  ensued  [i.^.,  folk  could  not  find 
money  to  pay  for  long  bows  of  yew]  and  many  heinous  Murders 
B.obberies  and  Felonies  were  committed  and  done/' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  reasoning 
thus  put  forward  by  the  "  bow-and-arrow  interest,'*  the  Act  did  its 
best  to  encourage  archery,  and  to  stamp  out  idle  gambling.  It 
obliged  every  man  to  "  have  in  his  house  for  every  man-child  being 
of  the  age  of  seven  years  and  above,  till  he  shall  come  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  a  bow  and  two  shafts."  ^  This  clause  is  followed 
by  a  variety  of  others,  all  favorable  to  bowyers,  fletchers,  and  arrow- 
head  men,  which  clauses  are  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  stringent 
prohibitions  of  the  reprehensible  amusements  specified  above.  No 
artificer  or  craftsman,  &c.  (ten  synonyms  are  added),  was  permitted 
to  play  at  the  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  clash,  coyting,  le- 
gating, or  other  unlawful  game,  out  of  Christmas,  under  pain  of 
xx«.  to  be  forfeit  for  every  time ;  and  even  at  Christmas,  indulgence 

'  Snch  an  obligation  must  have  formed  a  donbtfnl  contribution  to  the  comfort 
of  the  man-child's  household.  It  recals  the  lament  (from  the  pathetic  pen  of 
Mr.  Slimmer  of  the  New  Castle  Morning  Argus)  for  Willie  done  to  death  by 
his  purple  monkey  climbing  on  a  yellow  stick : — 

**  Oh  I  no  more  he'U  shoot  his  abter  with  his  little  wooden  gnn." 

With  his  little  bow  and  two  shafts  the  Willie  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  made 
himself  felt,  no  doubt,  as  an  appreciable  nuisance ;  the  more  so  if  (as  possibly 
happened)  he  now  and  then  laid  precocious  hands  on  the  four  arrows  statutorily^ 
kept  in  store  for  his  elder  brethren's  practice  at  the  butts. 
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in  these  pastimes  was  permissible  only  ''  in  their  masters'  bouses  or 
in  their  masters'  presence  '* — while,  as  for  bowls,  no  manner  of  person 
was  at  any  lime  to  disgrace  himself  by  such  wanton  wickedness  "  in 
open  places  out  of  his  garden  or  orchard  upon  the  pain  for  every 
time     ....     to  forfeit  vi*.  viiirf/' 

So  commissioned  and  so  empowered,  a  conscientious  magistrate 
must  frequently  have  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  stern  ne- 
cessity of  relegating  to  a  righteous  doom  the  irreclaimable  quoit- 
player  and  backsliding  bowler.  Such  an  one  may  Alfred  Hawkins 
have  been,  of  Norton  Bavant,  who,  at  Trinity,  22nd  Elizabeth,  on 
a  charge  of  unlawful  gaming  (the  full  enormity  of  which  is  not 
disclosed),  stood  in  contempt  of  an  indictment,  which,  howerer^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  removed  by  Royal  writ  to  the  court  above. 

At  Michaelmas  in  the  following  year : — 

"  Willm  Wood  of  Fleotstreet  of  the  Citie  of  London  hat  maker,  Robert  Car- 
penter of  Oxfordsheer  [admirable  exactitude]  carpenter  &,  Edmond  Carpenter  of 
Oxfordsheere  hath  confessed  that  they  have  used  oertaine  games  called  Trole- 
madame  [Antolycus  comes  to  mind]  and  lyfHing  of  disshes  &  platt^s  in  the 
count ie  of  Wiltes  being  unlawfull  and  cossyning  games  And  thempon  the  said 
pties  are  oomitted  to  the  Shreife  untill  they  have  founde  suerties  for  their  good 
behaveour  &  to  appear  at  the  next  quarf  sessions." 

Seend  and  Hilperton  must  have  been  incurably  addicted  to  bowl- 
ing, for  at  the  Trinity  Sessions,  29th  Elizabeth : — 

"  William  Wilkins  and  John  Somner  of  Seen  on  a  presentment  for  nnlawful 
games  <&c  were  fined  ii<.  and  \\}d.  to  dischardge  all  Seen  ^  Hilp^ton  men  for 
bowling,  vj  of  them  by  Mr.  Brouncker  pd  to  me  2«.  therfore." 

At  the  same  sessions  three  other  offenders  were  fined  2«.  6^.  each, 
and  in  a  later  year  a  misguided  reveller  who  forgot  himself  to  the 
extent  of  unlawfully  tippling  before  he  unlawfully  bowled,  was  con- 
demned to  forfeit  xijW.  for  each  of  these  forbidden  pleasures. 

Ralph  Haggard  fared  better.  He  appciared  in  person  at  the 
Easter  Sessions,  44th  Elizabeth,  and  in  answer  to  a  presentment 
against  him  made  at  the  preceding  Warminster  Sessions  by  James 
Minterne  (an  active  prosecutor,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  be  suing 
under  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth)  successfully  pleaded  a  general 
pardon. 
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VL — Trespass  in  Pursuit  op  Qahb.    Licence  to  Shoot. 

Worse  than  such  pastimes  as  slide-thrift,  shove-groat,  or  logating^ 
in-the-fields,  was  lawless  incarsion  into  chase,  park,  or  warren,  to 
the  certain  disturbance  of  the  deer  {exagitatio  damarum)  and  the 
probable  slaughter  of  rabbits  [necatio  cunieulorum). 

Trespass,  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  gamester's  misdoing,  was 
inevitable  with  the  poacher,  and  is  laid  as  a  separate  charge  in  many 
of  the  cases  which  came  up  for  trial  under  the  Oame  Laws. 

The  entries  of  these  cases  vary  in  particularity. 

Sometimes  the  charge  is  stated  simply  as  a  pursuit  of  game 
(venaiiojj  or  breaking  into  a  park  (parcM  fractMj , 

Sometimes  the  landowner's  name  occurs,  as  when  John  Warner^ 
of  Netherhampton,  William  Hookett,  of  Wilton,  and  George  Foul- 
ter,  of  Winterborne  Dauntsey  gave  bail  on  a  charge  of  hunting  in 
the  ^'  warren  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke'';  or  John  Bitchman  ''offered 
voluntary  upon  his  discharge  that  he  will  go  to  Sir  Henry  Knivet 
and  be  bound  in  forty  pounds  not  to  disturb  his  game  from  hence- 
forth.*' The  warren  of  John  Mervin,  too,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  forcibly  entered  by  Roger  Watkin,  of  Homingsham,  whose 
enterprise  was  rewarded  by  fines  of  £10  for  the  trespass  and  £10  for 
killing  coneys. 

But  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  invaded  territory  is  specified 
by  its  own  name. 

The  forest  of  Bray  don  received  a  sporting  visit  from  Richard 
Rutter,  of  Chelworth,  Cricklade. 

For  hunting  coneys  at  Hilthorp,  Henry  Barkshire,  of  Ramsbury, 
was  fined  five  shillings. 

At  the  Epiphany  Sessions,  18th  Elizabeth,  William  Forty,  of 
''MylenoU"  (in  £;J0),  Thomas  Heal,  of  "Weke,"  and  Robert 
Brown,  of  ''  Rokeley"  (in  £10  each),  gave  bail  for  the  appearance 
of  the  first-named  at  the  next  sessions,  and  immediately  afberwarda 
the  same  Robert  Brown  aud  John  Liddiard,  of  Rockley,  became, 
surety  for  Robert  Liddiard,  of  ''  Prsult"  under  a  similar  obligation.. 

So  far  only  the  official  entry.     But  by  a  marginal  note  the  clerk* 
of  the  peace  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence.     ''  Md.,"  he  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  the  first  recognizances^ ''  This  Will  Forti  wa9: 
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Indyghted  for  hnntiDg  in  Alboroe  chase  by  my  L.  of  Pembroke'^ : 
opposite  the  second  set  of  recognizances  he  adds^  "  This  is  lykewise 
a  hunt/' 

At  Michaelmas^  41st  Elizabeth^  at  Marlborough^  Thomas  Pearce 
was  fined  1S«.  id.,  not  only  for  hunting  in  Albome  Chase,  bat  for 
killing  coneys  there.  Tet  such  an  inveterate  poacher  was  he  that 
at  the  next  sessions  he  was  "  up ''  again  for  a  like  offence  at  the 
same  place^  save  that  on  this  second  charge  the  evidence  seems  to 
have  extended  to  "  exagitation  "  only,  and  not  to  "  necation/'  He 
produced  as  sureties  Ambrose  Adlam,  of  West  Hamham^  and  John 
Eyles  of  New  Sarum.  But  why  this  succour  from  a  far  country? 
Can  it  be  that  the  North  Wilts  coney  addressed  itself  seductively  to 
the  palate  of  the  southern  city,  and  was  in  brisk  demand  there  ? 
Such  a  supposition  is  at  variance  with  inherent  probabilities :  the 
woods  of  Clarendon  and  Grovely  were  at  hand,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  enterprising  commissaries.  John  Mann,  of  Pitton  (with  a 
fine  of  4i0s.)j  collected  supplies  at  Clarendon^  and  Richard  Mundy 
^-though  acquitted  on  the  main  charge  of  coney-killing  at  Orovely— 
did  not  escape  without  a  penalty  of  20«.  for  disturbing  the  deer  there. 

Wardour  Park  was  explored  by  Thomas  Brett,  of  Tisbury,  and 
no  doubt  all  three  coverts  by  many  more  who  have  not  attained  the 
distinction  of  a  place  in  the  sessions  kalendar. 
'  The  Queen's  warren  at  Watcombe,  in  the  parish  of  Auston  (Al« 
vediston),  and  Her  Majesty's  warren  and  liberty  at  Mere,  fared  no 
better  than  the  preserves  of  her  subjects.  Trespass  in  one,  and 
bare-hunting  in  the  other,  are  recorded  with  corresponding  fines, 
which,  however,  fall  far  short  of  the  exemplary  penalties  inflicted 
in  some  other  instances. 

Of  the  irregular  sportsmen  who  directed  their  attention  to  fishing, 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fisherton 
Anger  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  attractions  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's  waters ;  and  to  chronicle  the  fortunes  of  Thomas  Riddle, 
and  John  Harrison,  of  '' Ambrosbury,"  and  William  Wolfe,  of 
^^Mildeston,"  who  entered  into  their  own  recognizances  in  £10  each 
that  they  would  not  for  the  future  fish  in  any  water^  save  with  lawful 
nete^  and  not  otherwise. 
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Even  to  cany  a  sporting-piece  was^  for  the  unprivileged^  an  in- 
dictable misdemeanour.  At  the  Michaelmas  Sessions^  26th  Elizabethj 
Simon  White  was  arraigned  for  the  pursuit  of  game  and  for  keeping 
a  crossbow  (pro  custodia  arcubalista) .  At  Michaelmas^  44th  Elizabethj 
John  Archard^  of  Malmesbury  (acquitted),  and  Thomas  WoodgatOj 
of  Tockenham  (who  traversed)^  were  each  indicted  for  shooting  in  a 
hand  gun  (such  was  the  technical  phrase)  charged  with  powder  and 

.hail-shot  (pro  sagitiatione  in  tormento  onerato pulvere  et glandinibus 

plumbeis). 

What  sort  of  thing  a  licence  to  shoot  may  Uave  been  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  following  specimen. 

Easter,  44th  Elizabeth : — 

*'  To  all  Xren  people  to  wbome  tbeise  pnts  doe  app^teyne  greetinge.  Whereas 
I  Sir  Robert  Dormer  Knight  as  well  bj  especiall  comaimdem^  from  her  ma^  as 
bj  reason  force  and  yertne  of  the  tenure  of  certen  landes  tents  and  hereditaments 
to  me  descended  and  come  by  from  and  after  the  decease  of  S'.  William  Dormer 
Knighte,  my  late  father  deceased  am  now  intituled  to  have  use  exercise  &  enjoye 
in  by  and  throughe  all  pts  &  places  within  this  realm  of  England  as  well  by  my 
sufficient  deputie  or  deputies  by  me  in  that  behalfe  to  be  appointed  The  office  of 
Marshall  Master  Overseer  &  Keeper  ot  her  ma^**  hawks  w^**  all  suche  libties 
priviledges  &  jurisdicons  as  to  the  same  apperteyneth  as  by  divers  Ires  patents 
made  to  the  said  S'  William  Dormer  Knight  my  late  father  &  unto  me  the  saide 
S'  William  Dormer  Knight  and  others  by  &  from  her  ma*^*  &  her  most  noble 
progenitors  more  at  large  appeareth  Nowe  knowe  yee  that  I  the  saide  S'  Robert 
Dormer  by  vertue  &  authoritie  thereof  to  me  given  and  for  the  necessaiy  pvision 
keepinge  &  feedinge  of  suche  Hawkes  as  Jasper  More  of  Haitesbuiy  in  the 
Countie  of  Wiltes  Esq  or  his  servauntes  have  in  his  or  there  custodye  of  her  ma^** 
have  licensed  and  authorised  and  by  these  pnts  do  licence  and  authorise  for  so 
much  as  in  me  is,  the  said  Jasper  More  or  his  servant  or  servants  the  bearer 
hereof  to  shoote  in  Crosbowe  Handgune  or  other  piece  w***  anye  kinde  of  shott  at 
Crowes  Rookes  Choughs  Stockdoves  Ringdoves  or  any  other  kinde  of  birde  or 
fowle  birds  or  foules  meet  and  fitt  for  foode  for  such  Hawks  as  he  or  any  of  his 
servants  shall  have  in  his  or  there  [custody]  of  her  ma^'*.  Provided  allwaies 
that  the  said  Jasper  More  or  any  other  by  vertue  hereof  shall  not  shoote  nere 
any  River  or  Plashes  used  for  hawking  at  any  fowle  or  at  any  foule  or  other 
marke  upon  any  Churche  or  Dovecote  nor  w^^'in  three  miles  of  the  Courte  where- 
soever the  same  shall  happen  to  be  Provided  also  this  my  pnte  graunt  &  licence 
shall  noe  longer  have  continuance  or  be  of  force  then  onely  duringe  my  will  & 
pleasure  In  witness  whereof  I  the  saide  S'  Robert  Dormer  Knight  have  hereunto 
set  my  hande  and  scale  the  xx^^  daie  of  November  in  the  foure  and  fortieth  yere 
of  the  raigne  of  our  Sov'aigne  ladye  Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of  GK)d  of  England 
France  &  Ireland  Quene  Defender  of  the  faithe  &o  1601." 

z  i 
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VII. — Rbstraints  on  Handickapts. 

But  not  to  a  man^s  hours  of  idleness  alone  did  the  legislature 
take  heed ;  it  directed  and  controlled  him  in  the  workshop  and  the 
millj  in  a  spirit  differing  greatly  from  that  of  modem  factory  laws. 
For  the  practice  of  almost  every  sort  of  handicraft  some  form  of 
licence^  or  certificate^  or  allowance,  or  at  least  bailj  was  needed — and 
among  the  applicants  for  such  licences^  or  defendants  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  them^  are  to  be  found  bakers^  wheelwrights^ 
dyers  and  weavers.  It  was  upon  these  last  and  upon  the  clothiers 
that  the  law  pressed  most  heavily^  even  while  its  laudable  aim 
was  the  suppression  of  "  scamped  **  workmanship. 

Shoddy — ubiquitous,  and  unabashed,  in  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— encountered  from  the  legislature  of  the  sixteenth  nothing 
but  uncompromising  hostility. 

Edward  the  Sixth's  Acts  ^  of  Parliament  gave  it  no  quarter.  They 
denounced  ''  the  slight  and  subtile  making  of  clothes  and  colours/' 


^  The  preambles  of  Edward's  Acts  breathe  a  spirit  of  such  primitive  simplicity ; 
principles  not  always  regarded  in  modem  commerce  are  there  advanced  with  an 
ftir  so  senous,  and  in  phrases  so  fresh  and  original,  that  their  transcription  move 
at  large  may  perhaps  he  forgiven : — 

'*  Forasmnoh  ai  by  the  slight  and  mibtile  making  of  elothea  and  eolonn  within  dirers  parts  of 
this  Realm,  now  of  late  practised  and  used,  not  only  great  infamies  and  slanders  hare  grown  to  the 
same  Realm .  bat  also  the  King'  Majesty's  faithfal  and  tme  subjeots  hare  sustained  great  loss  in  the 
use  and  wearing  of  the  said  clothes  so  slightly  and  snbtilly  made.'* 

And : — 

*■  Where  heretofore  dirers  and  many  goodly  statutes  have  been  made  for  the  trae  making  of  eloth 
within  this  Realm,  which  ncTertheless  torasmnohe  as  clothiers,  some  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  some  of  extreme  eoTctousness,  do  daily  more  and  more  study  rather  to  make  many 
than  to  make  good  clothes,  haying  more  respect  to  their  private  commodity  and  gain,  than  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  truth  and  continuance  of  the  commodity  in  estimation,  according  to  the  w(»thineas 
thereof,  hsTe  and  do  daily,  instead  of  truth,  practisa  falsehood,  and  instead  of  substantial 
making  of  doth,  do  practise  sleight  and  slender  making,  some  by  mingling  of  yams  of  diTers 
spinnings  in  one  cloth,  some  by  mingling  fell-wool  and  lambs-wool,  or  either  of  them,  with 
fleece-wool,  some  by  putting  too  little  stuff,  some  by  taking  them  out  of  the  mill  before  they 
be  ftill  thicked,  some  by  over  stretching  them  upon  the  tenter,  and  then  stopping  with  flocks 
such  bracks  as  shall  be  made  by  means  thereof ;  finally,  by  using  so  many  subtle  sleights  and  uu 
truths,  as  when  the  clothes  so  made  be  put  In  the  water  to  try  them  they  rise  oat  of  the  nae 
neither  in  length  nor  breadth  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  in  some  place  narrower  than  some,  beside  sodi 
oockeling,  bandoning,  and  divers  other  great  and  notable  faults,  as  almost  cannot  be  thought  to  be, 
true.  .  .  .  And  yet  nevertheless,  neither  fearing  the  laws  in  that  case  provided,  nor  rcgardiig 
the  estimation  of  their  country,  do  not  only  procure  the  Aulnager  to  set  the  King's  seal  to  sueh  iklse 
untrue  and  faulty  cloth,  but  do  themselves  weave  into  the  same  the  likeness  and  similitade  of  the 
King's  Highness  most  noble  and  imperial  crown,  and  also  the  first  letter  of  his  name,  which  should 
be  testimonies  of  truth,  and  not  a  defence  of  untruth,  to  the  great  slander  of.the  King  our  Soveiciga 
Lord,  and  the  shame  of  this  land,  and  to  the  utter  destruction  of  so  great  and  notable  ooiamodity» 
as  the  like  is  not  in  any  foreign  nation." 
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and  forbade  the  dyeing  of  any  wool  which  had  not  been  perfectly 
woaded,  boiled  and  maddered  ....  according  to  the  ancient 
'^  workmanship  in  time  past  used/^  Minute  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions were  laid  upon  the  clothiers^  the  due  enforcement  of  which 
was  secured  by  the  annual  appointment  of  overseers  in  every  town 
or  village  in  which  cloth  was  manufactured.  The  detective  energies 
of  these  officers^  and  the  critical  faculties  of  the  acting  magistrate^ 
were  simultaneously  stimulated  by  an  ingenious  expedient.  It  was 
provided  that  any  piece  of  contraband  cloth  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts :  of  these  one  was  allotted  to  the  King^  a  second  to  the 
person  presenting  it^  i.e.,  the  informer^  the  remaining  third  part  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  presentedi  i.e.,  the  magistrate  by  whom 
it  was  condemned. 

The  manufacturers  were  evidently  harassed  and  impeded  by  the 
severity  of  these  requiiements^  and  it  probably  fell  out^  as  in  the 
preceding  reign^  that:— 

**  Upon  these  taxations 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  pat  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hanger 
And  lack  of  other  means    .    .    are  all  in  uproar." 

At  all  events  an  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  recites  that  '' divers 
clothiers  found  themselves  aggrieved  alledging  that  it  is  unpossible 
for  them  to  observe  the  same  Act  [of  E.  6]  in  all  points  and  have 
•  •  •  prayed  some  mitigation  thereof/^  which  mitigation  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  in  some  measure  to  administer. 

Apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary 
is  interesting  as  containing  an  inventory  of  the  only  colours  per- 
missible in  any  cloths  "put  to  sale  within  the  realm  of  England." 
These  were,  "  scarlet,  red,  crimson,  morrey,  violet,  pewke,  brown-blue 
[a  remarkable  shade],  black,  green,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  tawney, 
russet,  marble  gray,  sad  new  colour  [a  distinctly  precious  tint], 
azure,  watchet,  sheeps  colour,  lion  colour,  motley,  iron  gray,  fryer^s 
gray,  crane  colour,  purple,  and  old  medley  colour.*' 

Elizabeth  carried  on  the  legislation ;  but  her  hand  was  heavier 
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than  her  brother's:  he  rewarded  those  who  convicted^  she  fined  those 
who  convicted  not.  By  the  ''Act  against  the  deceitful  stretching 
and  tentering  of  northern  cloth,''  any  justice  negligent  concerning 
the  due  execution  of  the  statute  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5. 

Two  other  Acts  of  the  same  reign  were  those  in  which  Wiltshire- 
men  were  chiefly  concerned.  The  red  and  white  cloths  manufactured 
in  the  shires  of  Wilts,  Oloucester,  and  Somerset,  had  already,  in 
Edward's  reign,  been  the  subject  of  special  enactment.  Of  these 
materials  the  pieces  were  to  measure,  while  wet,  in  length  between 
twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  yards,  and  in  breadth  not  less  than 
seven  quarters  of  a  yard  between  the  lists.  The  prescribed  weight 
of  such  pieces  being,  of  white  cloths,  sixty-four  pounds;  of  coloured 
pieces,  sixty  pounds. 

These  quantities  were  reduced  by  Elizabeth.  The  length  remained 
at  twenty-eight  yards,  but  the  width  was  drawn  in  to  six-quarters- 
and-a-half,  'and  the  weight,  for  ''broads,"  to  sixty-three  pounds, 
while  ''narrows"  were  to  stand  at  sixty-one  pounds  ;  and  the 
penalties  for  transgression  of  these  conditiona  were  re-settled. 

Such  were  the  laws  which  the  magistrates  of  the  day  found  to 
their  hand;  but  their  experience  seems  to  have  been,  that,  eschewing 
all  other  colours,  the  Wiltshire  manufacturer  satisfied  himself  with 
the  steady  production  of  his  white  cloth,  broad  or  narrow  listed 
as  the  case  might  be.  These  at  all  events  were  the  only  colours 
which  found  their  way  "  into  court,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  passing 
of  the  latest  Act  of  Elizabeth,  passed  after  the  century  had  turned, 
that  the  overseers  seem  to  have  initiated  any  systematic  prosecutions 
under  its  clauses. 

At  the  Trinity  Sessions  in  1602  a  score  of  ofienders  are  presented 
— Hsome  of  them  on  a  handful  of  separate  charges.  Fourteen  of 
these  cases  came  on  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions :  the  accused  in 
eveiy  instance  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  the  payment 
of  fines  or  the  forfeiture  of  the  defective  cloth.  Four  shillings  per 
pound  on  the  deficiency  in  weight  was  the  measure  of  the  fine  where 
such  deficiency  constituted  the  offence ;  and  forfeiture  of  the  cloth 
ensued  where  illegality  of  measure  was  the  ground  of  complaint — 
the  forfeiture  being  commuted  for  a  money  payment  of  the  value  of 
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the  cloth  as  appraised  by  the  court.  With  two  exceptions  only  the 
fines  were  paid — in  one  of  these  the  delinquent  is  noted  as  being  in 
arrear^  without  further  observation.  A  less  fortunate  offender  from 
Westbury  (whose  piece  was  deficient  by  5  lbs.)  was  amerced  in  the 
sum  of  &2s.  Out  of  this  sum  12«.  (viz,  3  lbs.  at  4«.)  went  to  the 
overseers ;  for  the  remaining  21bs.  the  fine  was  Ms.,  half  of  which 
went  to  the  overseers  and  half  to  the  poor  of  Westbury.  The  de- 
fendant is  noted  as  not  paying  the  fine,  and  the  entry  closes  with 
the  ominous  words,  "  pro  quibus  committitur.'^ 

At  the  last  sessions  in  Elizabetb^s  reign,  the  number  of  these 
cases  (either  original  or  adjourned)  fell  scarcely  short  of  one  hundred. 

Other  ofiences  under  the  Acts  relating  to  woollen  cloths  also  came 
before  the  court.  William  Cooke,  of  Quemerford,  was  indicted  for 
using  a  tenter  with  seven  lower  bars  (pro  occupatione  tenture  cum 
vi;  inferioribus  trabibus),  Nicholas  Parkyn,  of  Westbury,  was 
charged  with  refusing  to  allow  an  inspection  by  the  overseers.  John 
Ussher,  of  the  same  place,  ''pro  extensione,  Anglice  stretchinge''  a 
piece  of  cloth  made  for  sale ;  while  among  neighbouring  places^ 
Westbury  Leigh,  Brook  and  Chapmanslade,  Steeple  Ashton,  Hinton 
and  Pollesholt,  all  at  one  time  or  another  contributed  their  quota  to 
such  minor  offences  (presented  nevertheless  by  the  grand  inquest)  as 
keeping  a  loom  or  practising  the  craft  of  a  weaver  not  having  been 
thereunto  duly  apprenticed. 

VIII. — Appeenticeship. 

This  last  offence  was  not  confined  to  the  cloth  trade ;  it  related 
to  all  manual  occupations.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reiga 
was  passed  the  statute  of  labourers,  &c.,  which  dealt  exhaustively 
with  the  employment  of  labour.  Any  man  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  unless  already  employed  in  some  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act^ 
and  even  above  that  age  if  he  were  unmarried,  was  liable  to  be 
marched  off  to  service  in  a  very  summary  fashion,  and  the  juvenile 
pauper,  numbering  at  last  sufficient  years  for  manual  occupation^ 
was  handed  over  with  eager  alacrity  to  the  first  person  who  would 
accept  his  services. 

'*  Md.'^  writes  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the  Trinity  Sessions^  1579^ 
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in  his  own  atrocious  handwriting  ^ — contrasting  most  unfavorably 
with  the  comparatively  neat  penmanship  of  his  clerk  : — 

"  Md.  that  by  the  oommaundemte  of  John  Byres  Esqnier  I  was  willed  at  this 
Sessions  to  enroll  that  John  Willms  being  now  eight  yeres  of  age  and  lefte  hy 
some  nnknowen  beggar  within  the  p^ish  of  Braddford  was  appointed  by  the 
p'ishioners  to  serve  Bobt  Brouncker  of  Bronghton  GifEord  Wever  to  serve  him 
aooording  to  the  statute  untyll  he  come  to  thage  ^xxij  yeree" 

At  the  Michaelmas  Sessions^  1591  :— 

"  It  is  ordered  that  If  Xrofer  North  be  abled  by  law  to  be  an  apprentioe  that 
then  he  shall  serve  the  woman  so  long  as  she  shall  exercise  the  misteiy  of 
weavinge  or  cause  him  to  be  instmcted  in  the  same  bona  fide  daring  the  yeares." 

And  at  the  preceding  Easter  Sessions  the  order  for  maintenance 
of  a  boy  is  to  run  only  until  he  shall  be  fit  to  be  an  apprentice 
fyuoudqne/uerit  habilU  easendi  appreuticiusj , 

One  year  was  the  shortest  term  for  which  a  contract  for  labour 
could  be  entered  into^  and  the  minimum  was  occasionally  adopted. 

At  the  Epiphany  Sessions,  22nd  Eliz.,  John  Westbrooke,  of 
Alderbury,  undertook  to  receive  Thomas  Grymsted  into  his  service 
and  produce  him  at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  in  the  year  1580. 

Two  similar  undertakings  were  entered  into  at  the  Trinity  S^sions, 
S2nd  Eliz.,  when  each  of  the  intending  employers  gave  bail  in  £5, 
conditioned  for  the  production  of  the  servant  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Nor  were  such  safeguards  mere  formal  superfluities. 

Among  the  employers  of  the  period  one  at  least  formed  an  austere 
estimate  of  a  master's  duty  towards  his  apprentice. 

At  the  Michaelmas  Sessions,  1689:— 

Order  is  lykewise  taken  by  all  the  Justices  that  whereas  one  John  Hewse 
being  the  apprentice  of  one  Morrys  Henley  of  Wootton  Bassett  in  the  countie  of 
Wiltes  Shomaker  dyd  upon  dy  vers  abases  and  threatenings  whereby  the  said  John 
Hewse  stode  in  dyspeyre  of  his  life  depted  from  his  said  mayster  and  where  upon 
complaynt  and  profe  thereof  made  before  certeyne  of  the  same  Justyces  the  said 
Monys  Henley  refused  to  become  bounde  that  the  said  John  Hewse  should  re- 
mayne  with  hym  in  secniytie  and  safetie  of  his  lyfe  that  the  said  John  Hewse 
ahalbe  at  lyberty  to  serve  els  where  at  his  will  and  pleasure  at  all  tymes  hereafter 
wthout  any  contradycion  denyall  or  ympedynt  of  the  said  Morrys  Henly  unles 

*  A  specimen — ^being  one  of  the  numberless  entries  of  bail  to  appear  at  the 
next  sessions,  and  meanwhile  to  keep  the  peace — ^is  given  in  the  aooompanyiag 
lilasttation. 
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the  said  Morriss  willbeoome  bounde  by  reoognjasaunoe  before  some  justjoe  of 
peace  of  the  same  sbeire  that  the  said  John  Hewse  durying  the  tyme  of  his  said 
appreniyshippe  shalbe  remayne  and  contynewe  in  safety  of  his  lyfe  for  any  thing 
used  to  be  done  or  oomytted  to  the  contrary  by  the  said  Monys  Henley  his 
mayster." 

At  the  Trinity  Sessions^  1592  : — 

''  It  is  ordered  that  Arthnr  Husband  shall  deliy'  John  Crawley  to  his  father 
before  nine  of  the  docks  of  this  next  daye  or  to  be  oomitted  to  gayle." 
^  Fiat  [the  entry  concludes]  capias  versus  eundem  Husband." 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  magisterial  interest  in  apprentice 
law  would  seem  to  have  subsided  (a  condition  of  mind  to  which  the 
readers  of  these  pages  have^  it  is  to  he  feared^  hy  this  time  been 
also  reduced)  J  for  at  the  Michaelmas  Sessions  of  1600  : — 

"  It  is  ordered  that  noe  Inf  ormacons  shalbe  exhibited  into  this  Courte  against 
anie  pson  for  using  or  exercising  anie  misterie  or  manuell  occupacbn  wherin  he 
hath  not  ben  Apprentice  unles  the  same  be  first  made  knowne  to  some  Justice  of 
the  Peace  neare  the  place  where  the  peon  dwelleth  against  whome  such  informacon 
is  or  shalbe  exhibited  and  that  the  same  Justice  doe  consent  therunto  And  that 
all  informacons  hertofore  exhibited  into  this  Courte  against  badgers  of  woollen 
yame  shall  cease  and  be  noe  further  prsecuted  until  further  order  be  taken." 

The  hundred  juries  may  have  considered  that  the  hint  was  not  for 
them — as  indeed  perhaps  it  was  not.  Certainly  the  jury  of  the 
Hundred  of  Westbury  were  moved  at  the  Easter  Sessions^  44tb 
Eliz.,  to  present : — 

Elizabeth  Vooke,  of  Dilton  for  keeping  a  servant^  anglice  a  jour- 
neyman who  has  not  served  as  an  apprentice. 

William  Axford,  of  Bratton^  for  taking  an  apprentice  to  the  art 
of  weaving^  to  which  art  he  had  not  himself  been  apprenticed. 

William  Collier  and  John  Swetland^  each  of  Bratton,  for  keeping 
apprentices  who  were  sons  of  labourers  in  husbandry. 

Among  the  persons  indicted  at  an  earlier  sessions  was  Alice 
Clifford^  for  exercising  an  art  **  in  qua  non  fuit  educata." 

(To  be  Continued.) 

[The  Committee  desires  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Merriman 
in  presenting  the  plate  which  accompanies  his  paper.] 
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II^NOTHER  of  these  ancient  tamuli  having  disappeared,  and 
an  opportunity  having  been  afforded  me  of  seeing  it  opened^ 

venture  to  place  on  record  some  account  of  it.  I  could  have  wished 
this  duty  had  fallen  into  abler  and  more  experienced  hands,  and  I 
regret  that  my  effort  to  obtain  the  presence  of  our  worthy  Secretary 
to  witness  the  opening  was  defeated  by  the  incessant  downpour  of 
rain  during  the  day  on  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  done : 
otherwise  that  gentleman  had,  in  spite  of  his  ill  health  at  the  time, 
undertaken  to  be  there. 

The  barrow  was  the  second  from  the  south  along  the  range  of 
hills  between  West  Kennett  and  Abury,  on  the  estate  of  the  trustees 
of  the  late  Mr.  Tanner.  The  land  aroimd  and  over  it  being  arable, 
the  barrow  had  become  much  flattened,  and  the  cairn  of  sarsens 
which  it  contained  almost  denuded  of  the  covering  of  soil,  by  probably 
centuries  of  cultivation.  I  may  here  remark  that  an  interesting 
contrast  is  shown,  illustrative  of  the  levelling  effects  of  this  process, 
in  the  well-preserved  barrows  on  the  adjacent  down  land,  northwards 
of  the  arable,  and  which  are  planted  over.  The  stones  of  the  cairn 
being  found  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  plough,  workmen  were, 
in  February  last,  put  to  remove  what  they  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
few  stray  sarsens. 

I  was  made  acquainted  with  this  by  one  of  the  stone-cutters 
bringing  me  a  small  earthen  vessel,  which  he  had  found  amongst 
what  he  described  as  a  ^'  heap  of  stones."  This  vessel  is  of  British 
manufacture,  rude  and  imperfectly  burnt,  8i  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  same  in  height,  and  is  apparently  a  food-cup.  With  it  a  skeleton 
evidently  a  secondary  interment  in  the  cairn  of  the  barrow — was 
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founds  but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  workmen  in  removing  the 
stones.  On  visiting  the  place  I  found  that  this  heap  of  stones  was 
the  cairn  of  the  barrow^  and  that  it  had  been  opened  almost  to  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground^  so  that  I  was  too  late  to  measure  its 
original  height.  The  cairn  was  formed  of  sarsen  stones  roughly 
piled  up^  and  was  about  24  feet  in  diameter.  At  a  distance  of 
about  6  feet  from  the  base  of  this  was  the  very  unusual  peculiarity 
of  an  outer  circle,  composed  of  very  large  specimens  of  similar  stones 
in  a  double  row ;  this  circle  was  continuous.  The  whole  was  covered 
in  the  usual  manner  with  soil^  but  of  a  somewhat  more  clayey 
nature  than  that  surrounding  the  barrow.  Owing  to  its  flattened 
state^  however^  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extreme  diameter 
of  the  barrow. 

The  cist  containing  the  primary  interment  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  cairn,  excavated  out  of  the  chalk  %\  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
circle — ^the  average  interior  diameter  being  about  3i  feet — partially 
walled  with  sarsen  boulders^  the  hard  chalk  having  been  left  in 
places  without  a  lining  of  stones ;  and  it  was  covered^  at  the  ground- 
level  with  one  large  and  two  smaller  flat  sarsens.  The  cist  was 
filled  with  soil,  and  the  removal  of  it  without  destroying  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  skeleton  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and 
although  the  skeleton  was  very  perfect,  the  smaller  bones  were  so 
much  decayed  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them  whole.  The 
body  had  been  placed  in  the  cist  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  head 
to  the  north  in  the  direction  of  Abury,  but  the  legs  had  been  turned 
over,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  so  twisted  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  lying  on  the  left  side.  The  knees  were  drawn  up  to 
within  fourteen  inches  of  the  chin ;  the  left  hand  placed  against 
the  head,  and  the  right  across  the  abdomen.  On  the  east  side,  and 
in  front  of  the  knees,  where  the  cist  was  slightly  elongated,  were 
portions  of  the  skull,  jaw  and  other  bones  of  an  animal  of  about  the 
size  of  a  rabbit,  and  also  a  large  number  of  very  minute  but  distinct 
bones  under  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  These  last  were  in  clusters  of 
some  hundreds  to  each.^     The  soil  in  the  cist  contained  a  singular 

1 A  sample  of  these  minute  bones,  most  of  them  reduced  to  fragments,  and 
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piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  knife^  and  also  many  shaped  flints, 
but  no  potterj  or  ashes^  although  wood  ashes  were  found  on  the 
ground  under  the  lowest  stones  of  the  cairn. 

Amongst  the  stones  forming  the  cairn  were  also  bones  of  some 
large  animal — probably  a  horse — ^and  portions  of  stags'  antlers. 
These,  together  with  the  skull,  earthen  vessel,  and  the  other  things 
found  in  the  barrow,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Museum,  and  the 
Secretary  has  obtained  the  professional  report  upon  the  skull  which 
is  given  below. 

The  sarsens  of  which  the  cairn  and  outer  circle  were  constructed 
were  of  an  entirely  different  kind  to  those  found  on  the  adjoining 
downs,  and  the  workmen  who  cut  them  considered  them  exactly 
similar  to  those  existing  in  large  numbers  by  the  Ken  net  t,  east  of 
Overton.  As  many  of  the  stones  were  of  immense  size  and  several 
tons  in  weight,  the  work  of  getting  them  to  the  top  of  this  hill — 
supposing  them  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Kennet  valley — must 
have  been  one  of  no  slight  magnitude. 


Skull  from  Barrow  on  Overton  Rill, 
kindly  described  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  the  Museum,  Oxford  :— 

"  Skull  possibly  of  a  stout  female,  past  the  middle  period  of  life, 
with  complete  dentition,  the  teeth  much  worn  with  hard  food  or 
grit.  Some  of  the  upper  teeth  have  been  lost  since  the  skull  was 
removed  from  the  barrow.  The  nasals  and  part  of  the  nasal  surface 
of  the  maxillary,  the  zygomaic  process  of  the  right  tembual  bones 
have  been  lost.  Also  the  right  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
incisor  teeth  are  small.  The  molars,  particularly  in  the  upper  jaw, 
much  worn,  but — ^as  usual  in  barrow  skulls— do  not  present  any 
traces  of  decay. 

"  The  mastoid  processes  are  small,  the  palate  short  and  deep,  the 

all  of  them  much  broken,  was  submitted  to  the  anatomical  inspection  of  Mr. 
Bobertson,  at  Oxford ;  and  that  gentleman  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
them  to  be  bones  of  frogs.  This  authoritative  decision  appeared  at  first  somewhat 
staggering,  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  account  for  so  large  a  collection  of  the  bones 
of  that  batrachian  on  the  top  of  a  dry  down  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water: 
but  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  during  the  opening  of  the  adjoining  barrow  last  autumn, 
live  frogs  were  observed  in  some  numbers  in  that  immediate  locality.     [En.] 
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Bubraciliary  ridges  prominentj  and  most  of  the  cranial  sutures  are 
still  visible.     The  chin  is  not  prominent.    The  left  parietal  is  shorter 
than  the  rights  with  a  considerable  depression  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face near  the  lamboid  suture.     This  depression  has  oaused  a  con- 
siderable  prominence   of   the   supraoccipital   region.      The  space 
between  the  parietal  and  supraoccipital  on  the  right  side  is  filled  up 
by  a  number  of  small  wormian  bones. 
"  Height  about  5  feet  4  inches. 
^'  Measurements  taken  with  Flower^s  oraniometer  ;«- 
Circumference^  %i  inchesj  or  56  metres. 
Length  7.6        „     19.3     „ 

Breadth  5.9        „     15        „ 

Height  5.9         „     15        „ 

Cubic  capacity^  111  cubic  inches.^' 


K^t  %emng  of  a  ^atrofo  mi  ©fretttm  PUI. 


;N  the  15th  and  16th  of  September^  1882,  Mr.  Henry 
Cunnington  having  made  arrangements  for  opening  the 
barrow  H.  vi.  b.  (Rev.  A.  C.  Smith's  map),  on  Overton  Down  (West 
Kennet),  invited  me  to  join  him;  and  as  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis 
was  then  paying  an  archeeological  visit  to  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith, 
these  gentlemen  favoured  us  with  their  presence  on  both  days. 

The  account  of  the  opening  of  the  barrow  H.  vi.  a.  (in  the  same 
map),  by  Mr.  Pouting,  which  is  described  above,  naturally  raised 
the  expectation  that  this  barrow,  H.  vi.  b.,  situated  so  close  to  it, 
and  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  would  prove  to  be  of  the  same 
period,  and  of  the  same  general  character.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case:  on  the  contrary,  they  afford  an  interesting  example  of 
the  wide  differences  which  existed  in  the  modes  of  burial  adopted 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  even  in  adjoining  sites. 
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This  barrow  is  circular,  with  an  elevation,  now,  of  4  feet  4 
inches  above  the  natural  level,  but  it  has  been  much  reduced  in 
height  by  the  plough,  &c.  It  is  at  present  upwards  of  90  feet  in 
diameter. 

It  consists  almost  entirely  of  heavy  clayey  earth,  apparently 
derived  from  the  surface-soil  around.  We  commenced  on  the  south 
edge  of  the  barrow  with  a  treuch  reaching  to  the  chalk  substratum, 
and  worked  towards  the  centre,  thence  enlarging  the  opening  east 
and  west.  Towards  the  east,  and  about  18  inches  from  the  present 
surface,  we  found  a  circular  cavity,  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
formed  in  the  soil,  and  carefully  smoothed  inside;  in  this  were 
the  bones  of  an  adult,  completely  burnt  and  mixed  with  the  wood 
ashes.  They  apparently  belonged  to  a  person  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  There  were  no  beads  or  other  personal  relics  found  with 
the  ashes.  A  long  thin  line  of  ashes  extended  over  a  distance 
of  6  or  8  feet  in  the  soil  above  this  interment,  but  quite  distinct 
from  it. 

At  a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  traces  of  the  ancient  soil  were 
plainly  shown  by  the  fibrous  remains  of  the  former  turf.  This  was 
very  generally  covered  with  a  layer  of  wood  ashes,  and  on  this  level, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  centre,  another  interment  of  burnt  bones 
was  discovered.  These  were  placed  in  a  cist  similar  to  the  last,  bat 
less  carefully  formed.  They  apparently  belonged  to  an  adult  person 
of  about  the  same  age  as  in  the  other  instance,  but  they  had  been 
very  irregularly  burnt — some  portions  of  the  skull  retaining  much 
animal  mutter.  They  were  also  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  ashes. 

In  one  spot  near  this  interment  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  flint 
flakes  were  found,  and  amongst  these  a  very  well  made  flint  scraper. 
This,  and  one  or  two  other  rude  implements  had  apparently  been 
made  on  the  spot.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Lukis  picked  up  a  specimen  of 
a  saw-edged  flint  implement.  It  is  rudely  formed,  but  is  distinctly 
and  regularly  serrated.  Unfortunately  it  was  somewhat  damaged 
by  the  spade.^ 

^  We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  specimen  of  distinctly  seriated  flint  implement 
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Scattered  througliout  the  general  mass  of  the  barrow  were  nu- 
merous bones—  chiefly  broken  and  splintered — of  the  usual  domestic 
animals^  ox,  deer^  sheep^  and  hog.  There  were  also  fragments^  of 
an  ancient  British  drinking  cup^  of  an  urn  of  about  the  same  period^ 
and  of  a  small  bone  needle  or  pin. 

The  barrow  is  of  early  date,  and  if  the  two  incremated  burials 
are  the  only  interments,  its  history  is  simple,  indeed — but  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  skill  of  four  archseologists,  and  the  efforts 
of  five  stout  labourers  were  not  after  all  baulked  in  the  attempt  to 
find  the  original  interment.  The  occurence  of  concentric  layers  of 
chalk-rubble  near  the  centre,  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
there  had  been  another — ^a  primary — burial. 

WiLLLIAM   CUNNINGTON. 

11,  Gauden  Eoad,  S.IK. 


jHE   following  curious  extracts  from  the  register  books  of 
Christian  Malford  Church,  were  made,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Rector,  at  the  time  of  the  Society^s  visit,  in  August,  1882  :^ 

"  Memorandom  j^  on  y*  27***  of  Januaiy  168f  Thomas  Persons  (alias  Seagar) 
Henry  Prise,  William  Bovy,  y*  Widdow  Ryley,  Bridgeat  Bernard  &  her  two  sons 
Geoxge  Bernard  &  John  Bernard  were  y°  denouns'd  exooxnunicate  by  an  order 
from  y*  Beverend  M'.  Bobert  Woodward,  Archdeacon  of  y*  Archdeaconry  of 
North  Wilts  for  not  repairing  to  their  Psh  Church  by  me 

"Jambs  Cookb,  Cor" 

recorded  as  found  in  Wiltshire ;  though  "  flint  saws "  are  common  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  Yorkshire,  where  as  many  as  fifteen  fine  examples  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  one  barrow. 
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"  P  they  were  denounced  excomanioatt  again  j*  8^  of  Novemb :  1685  " 

«  July  10, 1726  _ 

"  Mem :  That  Jno.  Bernard  was  abaolv'  from  A  aentence  of  This  Exoomunica- 
tion  by  me 

"John  Itchbnsb  Rector." 

Also^  in  another  place  :^- 

"  Memorandum  y^  on  y*  IB***  of  August  1687  I  granted  a  oerti£cat  for  Susanna 
y*  daughter  of  William  and  Phiizweth  *  Scott  to  be  toucht  for  y*  Kings  Evillt 
John  Selman  and  William  Scott  being  Churchwardens 

"  Witness  my  hand 

^  Jakes  Cooke  Curatt" 


•  Thi«  Ifl  not  the  only  iiutanee  of  the  use  of  this  ttrange  name  in  tbis  parish,  for  agam  in  the 
•ame  regiatar  book  wo  meet  with  :— 
••  Mary  the  wife  of  Rich :  Gilea  Bur.  10  Jon^  1704 
"Philawith  the  wife  of  Wm.  Boot  Bur.  Sep  16 1704  » 

[ JIToto  hif  CkNMM  Jofwt.  Thia  ia  moat  probably  intended  for  **  Frldeawide."  People  in  olden  daya 
often  took  the  namea  of  great  folk,  e.g.,  IHdiawidt,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hongerford,  of  Down 
Ampney  (no  great  way  off;,  waa  ilrat  wife  to  Mr  Henry  Longe,  of  Wrazall  («.  1540—60).] 
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Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnseus,  82,  Green- 
wood Road,  Dalston,  London,  E. 
Barnwell,  Rev,  E.  L.,  Melksham 
Barrett,  S.  B.  C,  Pewsey 
Baron,  Rev.  J.,   D.D.,  F.S.A.,  The 
Rectory,  Upton  Scudamoro,  War- 
minster 
Barrey,  H.  G.,  Devizes 
Bateson,   Sir  T.,   Bart.,   M.P.,   IS, 

Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.W. 
Bath,  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of, 

Longleat,  Warminster 
Batten,  John,  Aldon,  Yeovil 
Bell,  Rev.  G.  C,  Marlborough  College 
Bennett,  Rev.  C^non  F.,  Maddington, 

Shrewton 
Bennett,  F.J.,M.D.,Wilton,  Salisbury 
Bennett,  W.  S.,  Castlefield,  Calne 
Bethell,  S.,  The  Green,  Calne 
Bingham,    Rev.   W.  P.  8.,  Berwick 

E^sett,  Swindon 
Blackmore,  Dr.  H.  P.,  Salisbury 
Blake,    F.  A.,    39,  Market    Plao# 
SaUsbuiy 


IV 


UST  OF  MBMBBB8. 


Bleeck,  C.  A.,  Warminster 
Bouverie,  Rev.  the  Hon.  B.  P.,  MA., 

Pewsey 
Bonverie,  the  Bt.  Hon.  E.P.,  Market 

Lavington 
Bowes,    J.  I.,  M.B.,  WiltB  County 

Asylum,  Devizes 
Bradbume,  F.  A.,  Lybum,  lAmdhurst 
Bramble,  Jas.  B.,  2,  Bristol  dhambers, 

Nicholas  St.,  Bristol 
Brewin,  Robert,  Cirencester 
Brine,  J.  £.,  Rowlands,  Wimbome 
Britton,  Mrs.    Helen,    S9,  Croydon 

Ghrove,  West  Croydon,  Surrey 
Brown,  H.,  Blacklands  Park,  Calne 
Brown,  Henry,  Salisbury 
Brown,  James,  South  Mew,  London 

Road,  Salisbury 
Browne,  Rev.  £.  Kenworthy,  Darley 

Chine,  Bournemouth 
Brown,  W.,  Browfort,  Devizes 
Brown,  W.  R.,  Highfield,  Trowbridge 
Bruges,  H.  Ludlow,  Seend,  Melksham 
Bryant,  G^rge  R.,  Queenwood,  Calne 
Buchanan,  Yen.  Arch.,  Potteme 
Buckley,  Alfred,  Kew  Hall,  Salisbury 
Buckley,  Rev.  Felix  J.,  Stanton  St. 

Quintin,  Chippenham 
Buckley,  Rev.  J.,  Tormarton  Rectory, 

Chippenham 
Bull,  H.  P.,  Devizes 
Bullock,  William  H.,  Pewsey 
Burges,   Rev.    J.  Hart,  D.D.,  The 

Rectoiy,  Devizes 
Butt,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Vicarage,  Westbuxy 


Oaillard,  C.  P.  D.,  Wingfield,  Trow- 

bridge 
Carey,  J.,  Steeple  Ashton,  Trowbridge 
Carey,    Rev.    T.,    Fifield    Bavant, 

Salisbuiy 
Carless,  Dr.  E.  N.,  Devizes 
Chamberlaine,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Keevil 
Chandler,  Thomas,  Devizes 
Chandler,  T.  H.,  Rowde,  Devizes 
Chandler,  W.,  Aldboume,Hungerford 
Cholmeley,     Rev.     C.    Humphrey, 

Dinton  Rectoiy,  Salisbury 
Clark,  Robert,  Devizes 
Clark,  Major  T.,  Trowbridge 
Clarke,  W.  A..  Chippenham 
Cleather,  Rev.  G.  K,  The  Vicarage, 

Cherrington,  Devizes 


Clifford,  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop^ 

Bishop's  House,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Colbome,    Miss,    Venetian     House, 

Clevedon 
Colfoz,  Thomas,  Rax,  Bridport 
Colston,  C.  £.  H.  A.,  Roundway  Park, 

Devizes 
Colwell,  J.,  Devizes 
Coward,  Richard,  Roundway,  Devizes 
Cowley,  the   Rt.    Hon.  Earl,  K.G., 

Drayoot  Park,  Chippenham 
Crawhall,  Rev.   8.   J.,  Stratton  St. 

Margaret,  Swindon 
Crowdy,    Bev.    Anthony,  Bankton, 

Crawley  Down,  Crawley 
Cunnington,  H.,  Devizes 
Cunnington    William,    11,    Grauden 

Road,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 
Cunnington,   W.,  iun.,  11,  Gauden 

Road,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 
Curtis,  C.  W.,  Everley,  Marlborough 


Daniell,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Langley  Burrell, 
Chippenham 

Dear,  Geoige,  Codford  St.  Peter,  Batii 

Dicks,  W.  B.,  The  Limes,  Trowbridge 

Dixon,  S.  B.,  Pewsey 

Dodd,  Samuel,  27,  Kentish  Town 
Road,  London,  N.W. 

Dowding,  Rev.  W.,  Idmiston,  Salis- 
bury 

Duckett,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  Newing- 
ton  House,  Wallingford 


Eddrup,  Rev.  Prebendary  E.  P., 
Bremhill,  Calne 

Edgell,  Rev.  £.  B.,  Bromham,  Chip- 
penham 

Edmonds,  R.  S.,  Swindon 

Edwards,  Job,  Amesbury 

Errington,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
Prior  Park,  Bath 

Estoourt.  G.  T.  J.  Sotheron,  M.P., 
Estcourt,  Tetbury 

Estcourt.  Rev.  W.  J.  B.,  Long 
Newnton,  Tetbury  [botts 

Everett,  Rev.  E.,  Manningfora  Ab- 

Ewart,  Miss,  3,  Moipeth  Terrace, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Ewart,  Miss  M.,  Broadleas,  Devizes 

Eyres,  Edwin,  Laoook,  Chippenham 


LIST  OF  HBHBBBS. 


Eyre,  G.  Em  The  Warrens,  Bram- 

shaw,  Lyndhuret 
Eyre,   G.  £.  Briscoe,  69,  Lowndes 

Square,  London,  S.W. 


Fisher,  A.  B.,  Court  Hill,  Potteme 
Fisher,    Major    C.    Hawkins,    The 

Castle,  Stroud 
Flower,  T.  B.,  9,  Beaufort  Buildings 

West,  Bath 
Forrester,  William,  Malmeshuiy 
Fulcher,    G.    F.,    M.D.,    Burbage, 

Marlborough 
Fuller,  G.  P.,  Neston  Park,  Corsham 


Gabriel,  C.  W.,  Yale  Lodge,  Weston, 

Bath 
Goddard,  Ambrose  L.,  Swindon 
Goddard,   BeT.   E.   H.,    Hilmarton, 

Calne 
Goddard,  Rev.  F.,  Hilmarton,  Calne 
Goddard,  H.  Nelson,  Clyffe  Pypard 

Manor,  Wootton  Bassett 
Godwin,  J.  G.,  76,  Warwick  Street, 

London,  S.W. 
Goldney,  F.  H.,  Bowden  Hill,  Chip- 


Go 


nham 
J,   Ssir 
Beechfield,  Chippenham 


pennan 
udney. 


Sir  Gabriel,   Bart,   M.P., 


Gooch,    Sir    Daniel,    Bart.,   M.P., 

Clewer  Park,  Windsor 
Gore,  Arthur,  Melksham 
Griffith,  C.  Darby,  Padworth  House, 

Reading 
Grindle,  Rev.  H.  A.  L.,  Devizes 
Grose,  Samuel,  M.D.,  Melksham 
Grove,  Miss  Chafyn,  Zeals  House, 

Bath 
Guise,  Sir  W.,  Bart.,  Elmore  Court, 

Gloucester 


Haden,  Joseph  P.,  Hill  View,  Trow- 
bridge 

Hadow,  Rev.  G.  R.,  Calstone  Rectory , 
Calne 

Haloomb,  John,  Chievely,  Newbury 


Hall,  Capt.  Marshall,  New  Universib^ 

Club, St.  James  Street,  London,S.  W. 
Hancock,  H.  G.  B.  B.,  Standen,  Chute 

Standen,  Andover 
Harris,  Rev.  H.,  Winterboume  Bas- 
set, Swindon 
Hart,  C.  F.,  Devizes 
Hartley,     Rev.    Alfred     Octavius, 

Steeple  Ashton,  Trowbridge 
Hawkins,  Rev.  C.  F.,  East  Grafton, 

Marlborough 
Hawkins,    F.  G.,    Hordley    House, 

Ramsgate 
Haynes,  Richard,  4,  Maze  Hill,  St. 

Leonards-on-Sea 
Hayward,  Rev.  S.  C,   Irvinestown, 

Fermanagh,  Ireland 
Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 

Keigate 
Heard,    Rev.  T.  J.,    The  Rectory, 

Sherrington,  Codf  ord,  Bath 
Henley,  E.  R.,  Calne 
Heytesbury,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Heytesbuiy 
Highman,  Frank,  Salisbury 
Highmore,  Dr.   N.  J.,  Bradford-on- 

Avon 
Hillier,  W.,  Tinhead.  Westbury 
Hitchcock,      Dr.    C,     Fiddingtoa, 

Market  Lavington 
Hitchcock,  C.  K.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  Kings- 
down  House,  Box 
Hobhouse,  Sir  C.  P.,  Bart.,  Monkton 

Farley,  Bradford-on-Avon 
Hodgson,  Rev.  J.  D.,  The  Rectoiy, 

Collingboume  Ducis,  Marlborough 
Hony,  Rev.  C.  W„  Bishops  Cannings 
Horsell,    W.    B.    C,    The    Marsh, 

Wootton  Bassett 
Hughes,    Rev.   J.   H.,   57,   Euston 

Square,  London,  N.W. 
Hulbert,  H.  V.,  Great  Cheverell 
Hulse,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.,  Breamore, 

Hants 
Humphries,  A.  R.,  Fembank,  Wootton 

Bassett 
Hussey,  Mrs.  H.,  The  Close,  Salisbury 
Hutchings,  Rev.  Canon  R.  S.,  M.A., 

Alderbury,  Salisbury 
Huyshe,      Wentworth,    6,     Pelham 

Place,  Brompton,  London,  S.W. 


Liman,  Rev.  E.,  Gillingham  Rectory 
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LIST  OF   ICBMBSRS. 


Jackson,  Joseph,  Devizes 

James,  Hugh.  8,  Stansted  Villa, 
£nglesham  Road,  Balham.  London, 
S.W. 

Jennings,  J.  8.  C,  Abbey  House, 
Malmesbury 

Joned,  H.  P.,  Portway  Hoiue,  War- 
minster 

Jones,  Rev.  Canon  W.  H.,  Bradford- 
on-Avon 

Jones,  W.  S.,  Malmesbury 


Kemble,  Mrs.,     Cowbridge    House, 

Malmesbury 
Kemm,  Thomas,  Avebuiy 
Kemm,  W.  C.,  Amesbury 
Kenrick,  Mrs.,  Seend  Cottage,  Seend, 

Melksham 
King,  Rev.  Bxyan,  Avebury 
Kingdon,   The  Right  Rev.  Bishop, 

Fredericton 
Kingsbury,   Rev.   T.    L.,  Kingston 

Deverill,  Warminster 
Kinneir,  H.,  Redville,  Swindon 
Kinneir,  R.,  M.D.,  Sherborne 
Knight,  Rev.  J.,  Heytesbury,  Bath 


Lambert,  Rev.  R.  U.,  Christchnrch 

Vicarage,  Bradford-on-Avon 
Lane,    F.    R.,    Honeystreet,  Marl- 

boroT^h 
Leach,  K.  v.,  Devices  Castle 
Lewis,  Harold,  B.A.,  Herald  Office, 

Bath 
Liardet,  John  £.,  Broomfield  House, 

Deptford 
Linton,  Rev.  G.,  The  Vicarage,  Cor- 

sham 
Littlewood,  Rev.  S.,22,  The  Waldrona, 

Croydon 
Lloyd,  Rev.  John  A.,  Broad  Hinton 
.    Vicarage.  Swindon 
Locke,  F.  A.  S.,  Rowdeford,  Devizes 
Long,   W.  H.,  M.P.,  Rood  Ashton, 

Trowbridge 
Long,   Walter  J.,   Preshaw  House, 

Bishops  Waltham,  Hants 
Long,  William,  West  Hay,  Wrington, 
Somenet 


Ludlow,  C.  H.,  BayclifPe,  Stoke  Bis- 

hop,  Bristol 
Lukis,   Rev.  W.  C,  Wath  Rectory, 

Ripon 


Mackay,  Alex.,  Trowbridge 
Mackay,  James,  Trowbridge 
Mackay,  William,  Trowbridge 
Maclean,  J.  C,  M.D.,  Swindon 
Magrath,  CoL,  Murhill,  Bradford-on- 

Avon 
Malet,    Sir  A.,  Bart.,    K.C.B.,    19, 

Queensbury  Road,  London,  S.W. 
Manders,  Neville,  Marlborough 
Mann,  William  J.,  Trowbridge 
Marlborough     College    NaC    Hist. 

Society,  the  President  of 
Maskelyne,  E.  Story,  Hatt  House, 

Box,  Wilts 
Maskelyne,  N.  Story,  F.R.S.,  M.P., 
112,    Gloucester    Temoe,    Hyde 
Park  Gardens,  London,  W. 
Master,   Rev.   G.    S.,    West    Dean, 

Salisbury 
Matcham,  William  E.,  KewHoose, 

Salisbury 
Mayo,  John  H.,  India  Office,  London 
McNiven,  Rev.   C.  M.,   Penysfield, 

Godstone,  Surrey 
Meade,  Rev.  de  Courcy,  Tockenham 

Rectoiy,  Swindon. 
Meade,  Rev.  the  Hon.  8..  Wylye,  Bath 
MedKoott,  H.  £.,  Sandfield,  Potteme 
Meek,  A.,  Hill  worth  House.  Devizes 
Meek,  A.  Gratit,  The  Ark,  Devizes 
Merriman,  E.  B.,  Mariborougb 
Merriman,  R.  W.,  Marlborough 
Merriman,    S.,   Glenthome,    Putney 

Park  Avenue,  London,  S  W. 
Merriman,  8.  B.,  Philip  Lane,  Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex 
Methuen,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Corsbam 

Court 
Miles,  Col.  C.  W.,  M.P.,  Burton  Hill, 

Midmesbuiy 
Miles,  J.,  Wexcombe,  Great  Bedwyn, 

Marlborough 
MitcheU,   Arthur   C,    The   Ridge, 

Corsham 
Morrice,   Rev.   Canon  W.   D.,  Si 

Thomas's  Vicarage,  Salisbuxy 
Moi^gfMi.  W.  F*>  Wamunflter 


LIST  OV  MBMBIES. 


vn 


Mailings,  Richard  B.,  Devizes 
Musselwhite,  W.,  High  Street,  Marl- 
hoivugh 


Nelson,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Trafalgar, 

Salisburj 
Nelson,  Laay,  Trafalgar,  Salisbury 
Nightingale,  J.  E.,  Wilton 
Normanton,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

of,   7s   Prince's  Grarden,  Prince's 

Gate,  London,  S.W. 
Nott,  William,  Devizes 
Nojes,  George,   11,    Bassett    Road, 

Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 


Olivier,  Rev.  Canon  Dacrea,  Wilton, 
Salisbnry 

Olivier,     Rev.    H.    A.,    Poulshot, 

Devizes 
Ottley,    Rev.    G.     L.,    Luckington 

Rectory,  Chippenham 


Palmer,  George  LI.,  Trowbridge 
Parfitt,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Midford  House, 

Midford,  Bath 
Persons,  W.  P.,  Hnnt's  Mill,  Wootton 

Bafis^tt 
Paul,  A.  H.,  The  aose,  Tetbury 
Peacock,  Rev.  £.,  Rockfield  House, 

near  Frome 
Pearman,  W.  J.,  Devizes 
Peiabroke  and  Mooteomexy,  the  Rt. 

Hon.  Earl,  Wilton  Hou8e,Salisbu]T 
Penruddocke,    Rev.    J.    H.,    Soutu 

Newton  "^carage,  Wilton 
Peny  Keene,  Col.  T.,  Minety  House, 

Malmesbdiry 


Philipps,  Rev.  Canon  Sir  J.  E.,  Bart., 

Warminster 
Phillips,  Jacob,  Chippenham 
Pinniger,  Henry  W.,  Westbuiy 
Pinniger,  T.  L.,  Honeystreet,  Marl- 
borough 
Piper,  J.  H.,  North  WilU  Herald, 

Swindon. 
Pitt,  W.  J.,  Cowbridge,  Malmesbury 
Plenderleath,  Rev.  W.  C,  CherhiU 

Rectory,  Calne 
Pouting,  C.  E.,  Lockeridge  Cottage, 

Overton,  Marlborough 
Poore,  Major  R.,  OldJLodge,  Newton 

Toney,  Salisbury 
Porter,  W.  E.  E.,  Frankleigh  House, 

Bradford-on-Avon 
Powell,  Mrs.   M.   E.  (Yere    Booth, 

Hurdcott  House,  Salisbury 
Preston,   Rev.    T.   A.,  Marlborough 

Colle)?e 
Price,  R.  E.,  Broomfield  Hall,  Bridg- 

water 
Proctor,  W.,  Elmhuivt,  Higher  Erith 

Road,  Torquay 
Prower,  John  Elton,  Sissellsi  Porton 


RadcliJEEe,  C.  H.,  Salisbury 
fiadcliffe,      P.     Dehn6,     NewntoB 

Vicarage,  Marlborough 
Randell,  J.  A.,  Devizes 
Ravenhill,  W.  W.,  5,  Pig  Tree  Courts 

Temple,  London,  E.C. 
Read,  C.  J.,  St  Thomas's  Square^ 

Salisbuiy 
Bendeil,  W.,  Devises 
Richardson,  H.,  Marlborough  College 
Richmond,  George,  R.A.,  Potterne 
Riffden,  R.  H.,  &disbury 
Robbins,  Mills,  Bournemouth 
Rodway,  E.  B.,  Adcroft  House,  Trow- 
bridge 
Rogers,  Wslter  La^y,   Rainaoonib6k 

Marlborough 
RoUs,  John  Allan,  M.P.,  The  HendrOh 

Monmouth 
Rumxung,    ThosMui«    Bed    Bouwi^ 

Amesbury 
Ruttor,  J.  Y^  Meve,  Bibth 
Butter,  John  E.,  Mere,  Bath 


▼Ill 


LIST  OF  MBICBBRS. 


Sadler,  S.  C,  Pnrton  Coart,  Swindon 
Sainsbury,  Capt.  C.  H.  S.,  Bathfotd, 

Bath 
Salisbaiy,  the  Right  Rev.  The  Lord 

Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  Salisbuiy 
Saunders,  T.  Bush,  Bradford-on- Avon 
Schomberg,  Arthur,  Seend,  Melksham 
Seymour,  A.,  Knoyle  House,  Ilindon 
Seymour,    fiev.  C.   F.,    Winchfield 

Kectoiy,  Hants 
Shum.  F.,  Beloombe  Brook,  Bradford- 

on-ATou 
Shum,  F.  E.,  3,  Union  Street,  Bath 
Shopland,  James  B.,  Purton,Swindon 
Simpson,  George,  Devizes 
Skrine,  H.  D.,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath 
Sladen,   Rev.  E.  H.  M.,  The  Gore, 

Bournemouth 
Sloper,  Edwin,  Taunton 
Sloper,  G.  £.»  Devizes 
Sloper,  S.  W.,  Devizes 
Smith,  Mrs.,  Old  Park,  Devizes 
Smith,  Rev.  A.  C,  Yatesbuiy,  Calne 
Smith,  J.  A.,  Market  Place,  Devizes 
Soames,  Rev.  C,  Mildenhall,  Marl- 
borough 
Southbj,  Dr.  A.,  Bulford,  Amesbury 
Spicer,  J.  W.  G.,  Spye  Park,  Chip- 
penham 
Stanoomb,  J.  Perkins,  The  Prospect, 
Trowbridge  [teme 

Stanoomb,  W.,  Blount's  Court,  Pot- 
Staples,  T.  H.,-  Belmont,  Salisbury 
Stevens,  Joseph,  Dorset  YUla,  Oxford 
Road,  Reacung  [penham 

Stokes,   D.  J.,   Rowden  Hill,  Chip- 
Stokes,  Robert,Crane  Lodge,SaIisbuiy 
Stratton,  Alfred,  Rushall 
Stratton,  William,  Kingston  Deverill, 

Warminster 
Strong,  Rev.  A.,  St.  Paul's  Rectory, 

Chippenham 
Sturton,  Rev.  J.,  Woodborough  Reo- 

toiy,  Marlborough 
Swayne,  H.  J.  F.,  The  Island,  Wilton 


Tadman,   E.    T.,    11,    St.    James's 

Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London 
T^t,   E.    S.,   64,  Highbury  Ftok, 

London,  K. 
Talbot,  C.  H.,  Laoock  Abbey,  Chip- 

penham 
Tanner,  R.  P.,   Ogboume    Maizey, 

Marlborough 


Tayler,G.  C,  M.D.,  Lovemead  House, 
Trowbridge 

Taylor.  S.  W.,  Erlestoke  Pkdc, 
Devizes 

Thynne,  Rev.A.B.,  Seend,  Melksham 

Topjpin,  Rev.  G.  Pilgrim,  Broad  Town 
Vicarage,  Wootton  Bassett 

Tordiffe,  Rev.  Stafford,  Devizes 

Tucker,  SUas^  Spencer  House,  Lark- 
hall  Rise,  Cla^am.  London,  S.W. 

Tucker,  Rev.  G.  Windsor,  Burton  Hill. 
Malmesbnry 


Veysey,  Rev.  J.,  Porton,  Swindon 


Wadworth,  H.  A.,  Devizes 
Wakeman,  Herbert  J.,  Warminster 
Walker,  Rev.  R.  Z.,  Boyton  Rectory, 

Bath  [Newbury 

Ward,     Col.    M.    F.,     Greenham, 
Warre,    Rev.    Canon  F.,  Yicaiage^ 

Melksham 
Waylen,  G.  S.  A.«  Devizes 
Waylen,  R.  F.,  Devizes 
Wayte,  Rev.  W.,  6,  Onslow  SquavBt 

London,  S.W. 
Weaver,  Henry,  Devizes 
Weller,  Mrs.  T.,  22,  TamworUi  Road, 

Croydon,  Surrey 
Were,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Koith  Bradley 

Vicarage,  Trowbridge 
Whinfield,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Woodleigh, 

Bradfoid-on-Avon 
Willis,  F.  M.  The  Cedars,  Trowbridge 
Wilson,  J.,  M.A.,  Chipmnham 
Winterscale,  Major  J.  F.  M.,  Buck- 

leigh,  Westward  Ho 
Wyld,    Rev.    C    N.,  St  Martin's 

Rectory,  Salisbury 
Wyld,  Rev.  Edwin  G.»  Mere,  WilU 
Wyndham,  C  H.,  Wans,  Chippenham 


Tockney,  A.,  Pockeridgei  Conham 


Zillwoodi  F.  W.,  Salisbury 
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